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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


A  LITTLE  more  than  a  year  ago  we  had  occasion  to  call  atten- 
tion  to  a  remarkable  conference  of  working-class  and 
educational  organizations,  which  was  held  in  Oxford  in  August, 
1907.  In  pursuance  of  a  resolution  passed  at  this  Conference, 
a  committee  was  formed,  consisting  of  seven  members  of  the 
University  appointed  by  the  Vice-Chancellor,  «md  seven  working- 
class  representatives  nominated  by  the  executive  of  the  Workers’ 
Educational  Association.  This  committee  has  now  issued  its 
report,  which  every  one  should  read,  under  the  title  of  Oxford 
and  Working-doss  Educaiion.  Its  recommendations  aim,  not 
merely  at  a  more  efficient  application  of  the  University  Extension 
movement  to  the  needs  of  the  working  classes,  but  also  at 
enabling  such  working  men  as  are  qualified  to  come  into  resi¬ 
dence  as  undergraduates  at  Oxford.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
hopeful  things  that  have  happened  for  many  years.  The 
workers  have  obtained  a  hearing  at  the  University.  The  Uni¬ 
versity  has  shown  that  it  really  wishes  to  open  its  doors  to  all 
who  show  themselves  able  to  profit  by  its  teaching. 


Difficulties,  no  doubt,  will  be  raised  as  to  the  practical  work¬ 
ing  out  of  the  committee’s  proposals.  In  particular,  it  is 
doubtful  how  far,  under  the  present  state  of  things,  a  working 
man  who  comes  into  residence  at  an  Oxford  College  will  be  able  to 
share  in  the  social  life  which  is  the  characteristic  setting  of 
intellectual  work,  and  without  a  full  share  in  which  his  outlook 
must  lose  much  of  its  liberality.  But  the  scheme  is  confessedly 
experimental,  and  time  is  a  great  discoverer.  Many  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  which  seem  so  serious  beforehand  will  no  doubt  vanish 
in  practice.  A  great  charge  has  been  laid  upon  the  University : 
we  must  not  shrink  from  imdertaking  it. 
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In  1892  Mr.  John  Bums,  M.F., contributed  an  article  on  “The 
Unemployed  ”  to  the  Nineteenth  Century,  in  the  course  of  which 
the  following  remedies  were  proposed :  additional  public  works 
in  times  of  depression,  greater  use  of  thrift  institutions  by  the 
wage-earners,  and  getting  behind  the  problem  by  attacking 
casual  employment  wherever  found.  He  maintained  that 
periodical  depressions  of  trade  could  be,  to  some  extent,  foreseen, 
more  especially  if  a  national  system  of  labour  exchanges  could 
be  got  into  thorough  working  order.  On  October  26,  1908,  he 
was  challenged,  in  his  capacity  as  President  of  the  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  Board,  to  defend  himself  against  the  charges  of  incom¬ 
petence  and  negligence  in  dealing  with  this  self-same  problem. 
His  reply — and  to  understand  it,  reference  must  be  made  to  his 
speech  at  East  Molcsey  on  October  24,  and  to  the  Prime 
Minister’s  speech  on  October  21, 1908 — shows  that  he  adheres 
firmly  to  his  policy  of  1892,  and  that  he  has  put  it  into  practice 
with  characteristic  energy.  There  was  no  complete  system  of 
labour  exchanges  at  hand  to  help  him ;  but,  in  view  of  the 
financial  crisis  in  America,  and,  later,  of  the  strikes  on  the  North- 
East  Coast  and  in  Lancashire,  and  the  collapse  in  the  shipbuilding 
trade,  it  was  obvious  that  the  Government  had  to  deal  with  a 
serious  depression  of  trade. 


Mr.  Burns,  therefore,  in  March,  1908,  endeavoured  to  arrange 
for  an  increase  in  public  works,  with  the  result  that,  whereas  in 
August  to  October,  1907,  the  loans  granted  for  these  purposes 
amounted  to  £3560,  in  August  to  October,'  1908,  1^  millions 
sterling  were  added  to  the  resources  of  the  local  authorities. 
In  addition  to  this  sum,  the  labour  market  will  have  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  £600,000,  due  to  the  acceleration  by  six  months  of  the 
commencement  of  the  reservoir  at  East  Molesey,  besides  other 
works.  Again,  by  accelerating  an  Admiralty  contract  six  weeks, 
£200,000  will  be  spent  this  winter  above  what  the  original  plans 
allowed,  while  the  same  department  is  putting  in  hand  £73,500 
worth  of  special  repair  work.  Another  £200,000  will  be  spent 
on  taking  24,000  men  ofiT  the  labour  market  as  special  reservists, 
if  the  men  care  to  join.  Mr.  Bums’s  intention  is  that  all  this 
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employment  should  reach  the  labour  market  through  ordinary 
business  channels,  independent  of  “unemployed”  registers, 
pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  local  politicians,  or  any  other 
demoralizing  expedient  He  claims  a  peculiar  suitability  in 
this  effort,  owing  to  the  slackness  of  the  building  trade,  which 
in  prosperous  times  can  engage  as  many  as  1,250,000  men. 


With  regard  to  men  belonging  to  other  trades,  Mr.  Bums 
expects  to  have  to  deal  with  a  proportion  of  them  through  the 
machinery  of  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act,  little  as  he  likes 
it.  He  makes,  therefore,  a  grant  of  £300,000— twice  the  amount 
spent  last  year — to  work  it ;  and  extends  its  benefits  to  men  who 
have  had  Poor  Law  Relief  during  twelve  months,  as  well  as  to 
men  who  have  already  applied  in  two  consecutive  years.  Lastly, 
he  claims  to  have  relieved  the  market  of  6300  reservists,  who 
have  availed  themselves  of  thb  permission,  granted  at  his 
instance,  to  reside  in  the  colonies. 


In  criticism  of  this  policy,  it  may  be  urged  that  to  make  it 
effective  the  local  authorities  must  be  legally  debarred  from 
engaging  on  their  public  works  any  persons  registered  as 
“  unemployed  ” ;  otherwise  it  simply  tends  to  “  the  universal 
bankruptcy  in  the  interests  of  universal  loafers”  which  Mr. 
Bums  deprecates.  He  believes,  however,  that  with  proper 
handling  the  £150  millions  spent  annually  by  the  local 
authorities,  and  the  similar  sum  spent  by  the  Imperial 
authorities,  can  so  steady  the  demand  for  labour  as  to  keep 
the  percentage  of  unemployed  among  all  the  men  engaged  by 
public  bodies  down  to  3  or  even  2  per  cent.  The  idea  is  that  all 
these  public  works  should  be  so  distributed  over  the  year  that 
they  may  come  to  the  rescue  when  the  work  provided  by 
private  employers  tends  to  fail.  No  further  figures  are  avail¬ 
able  ;  but  it  is  evident  that  the  body  of  men  coming  under  this 
description  is  large  enough  to  affect  materially  the  percentage  of 
unemployment  for  the  whole  community,  if  the  proposed  scheme 
can  be  made  effective. 
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In  March,  1908,  when  Mr.  Burns  decided  to  act,  the  Labour 
Gazette  curve  showed  that  7  per  cent,  of  the  trade  union  members 
were  out  of  employment,  while  in  October  it  reached  9*5  per  cent. 
This  figure  was  high  enough  (the  mean  for  October,  1898-1907, 
being  4'4)  to  justify  him  in  treating  the  present  situation  as 
an  emergency,  though  the  trifling  increase  in  pauperism,  13  per 
10,000  since  October,  1907,  enabled  him  to  deprecate  anything 
like  a  panic.  Estimating  roughly  that  a  quarter  of  the  sums 
mentioned  above  will  be  available  for  wages,  the  employment 
provided  will  take  about  24,700  men  off  the  labour  market  for 
four  months,  paying  them  an  average  of  30s.  per  week.  But 
even  with  the  24,000  special  reservists,  and  the  8000  men  on 
post-office  work  at  Christmas,  a  very  large  number  remains 
unaccounted  for  on  any  computation ;  and  the  advocates  of  the 
“  Bight  to  Work,”  who  believe  that  it  would  pay  the  community 
best  to  see  that  it  got  eight  hours’  work  a  day  somehow  out  of 
every  able-bodied  man,  deride  the  scheme.  Mr.  Bums,  however, 
is  clearly  not  of  tiieir  opinion.  He  contemplates  spells  of 
imemployment,  to  be  provided  for  by  insurance,  as  normal ;  and 
it  may  be  predicted  that  the  measure  Mr.  Asquith  has  in  store 
for  next  Session  will  lie  in  the  latter  rather  than  in  the  former 
direction.  Mr.  Ramsay  Macdonald's  criticism  was  directed  to 
a  point  of  detail  which  should  perhaps  be  noted.  The  Un¬ 
employed  Workmen  Act  is  failing,  he  says,  not  from  lack  of 
money,  but  from  the  difficulty  of  finding  suitable  public  work. 
And  since  the  Local  Government  Board  has  failed  to  perform 
this  function,  it  should  be  brushed  aside  to  make  room  for  a 
Consultative  Committee,  which  should  take  up  practical  schemes 
of  afforestation,  small  holdings,  and  women’s  workrooms. 


We  sincerely  hope  that  the  trade  union  officials  will  listen  to 
the  frank  advice  offered  by  their  old  and  staunch  friend,  Mr. 
Frederic  Harrison,  in  a  letter  to  the  Times  of  December  4, 1908, 
on  “  The  Trade  Union  Appeal  Case.”  It  is  really  anti-social  on 
their  part  to  claim  a  peculiar  privilege  which  would  not  be 
allowed  to  any  other  public  company  or  association  regulated 
by  Act  of  Parliament.  Mr.  Harrison  states  the  position  very 
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clearly.  “  Trade  unions  were  legalized  and  were  authorized  and 
protected  by  a  series  of  statutes  in  order  to  give  workmen 
facilities  for  disposing  of  their  labour,  and  to  maintain  them 
when  sick  or  out  of  work.  As  such  they  have  singular  and 
special  privileges  and  immunities.  These  were  never  granted 
to  enable  them  to  become  political  factions,  which  tend  to 
destroy  the  free  opinion  of  Parliament.”  He  is  also  of  opinion 
that  it  would  be  extremely  injudicious  to  promote  a  Bill  to 
amend  the  Trades  Disputes  Act  of  1906.  That  Act  “was 
anomalous  in  principle  and  justified  only  by  special  conditions.” 
And  any  attempt  to  reopen  the  question  would  involve  the 
serious  risk  of  "a  complete  revision  of  the  status  of  trade 
unionism.”  We  also  note  that  Mr.  Bell,  M.P.,  the  general 
secretary  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Railway  Servants, 
is  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  “some  trade  unionists  are  not 
agreed  that  one  section  shall  have  power  to  compel  another 
section  to  subscribe  to  and  maintain  political  bodies  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  with  whose  opinions  they  disagree.” 


The  Labour  Co-partnership  Association  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  the  signal  success  of  its  last  Annual  Meeting,  held  in  the 
great  hall  of  the  Church  House,  Westminster,  on  December  1, 
1908.  Mr.  D.  J.  Shackleton,  M.P.,  chairman  of  the  Parliamentary 
Committee  of  the  Trade  Union  Congress,  occupied  the  chair,  and 
Mr.  Balfour  delivered  the  Annual  Address  in  his  capacity  as 
President  of  the  Association  for  the  year.  Letters  of  sympathy 
and  encouragement  from  Mr.  Asquith  and  other  infiuential 
people  were  read,  and  both  theoretical  and  practical  economics 
were  ably  represented  by  the  speeches  of  Sir  Christopher  Furness 
and  Professor  A.  C.  Pigou.  Mr.  Balfour  made  an  excellent  speech, 
full  of  shrewd  comment  and  sound  advice.  Labour  co-partner¬ 
ship,  as  indeed  the  name  implies,  is  something  more  than  mere 
profit  sharing.  It  aims,  said  Mr.  Balfour,  to  give  workmen 
“  the  most  intimate  knowledge  possible  of  business  methods, 
business  difficulties,  business  risks,  as  well  as  business  profits.” 
It  also  suggests  that  the  workmen  cannot  afford  to  lose  “the 
advantage  which  efficient,  able  management,  and  that  alone,  can 
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give  them  in  the  struggle  for  commercial  existence.”  The 
Labour  Co-partnership  Association  is  a  practical  no  less  than  a 
propagandist  body,  and  we  wish  it  continuous  and  increasing 
prosperity. 

We  most  heartily  welcome  the  settlement  of  the  strikes  in  the 
cotton  and  shipbuilding  trades.  We  are  also  inclined  to  think 
that  an  object-lesson  has  been  given  which  cannot  but  have  a 
good  effect  upon  similar  industrial  disputes  in  the  future.  In 
the  first  instance,  the  cardroom  amalgamation,  comprising  about 
38,000  members  (of  whom  only  7,000  were  adult  males),  com¬ 
pelled  a  stoppage,  though  the  larger  body  of  spinners  were  will¬ 
ing  to  agree  to  terms.  At  once  600  mills  were  closed,  and  150,000 
hands  were  thrown  out  of  work.  The  mill-owners  really  gained 
by  the  temporary  idleness:  the  workers  would  have  suffered 
incredibly  had  it  been  prolonged.  In  the  other  instance,  the  ship¬ 
wrights  and  engineers  went  on  strike  in  April,  in  opposition  to 
the  votes  of  other  connected  trades,  and  against  the  advice  of  the 
Central  Executive  of  the  Amalgamated  Engineers.  In  Sep¬ 
tember  they  were  forced  to  surrender  on  less  favourable  terms 
than  they  had  enjoyed  before.  No  one  strikes  for  the  sake  of 
striking.  But  good  causes  are  damaged  and  public  sympathy 
shaken  by  the  misuse  of  a  weapon  which  has  been  and  may  be 
used  in  certain  cases  in  a  right  way  and  for  a  good  end. 


The  municipal  elections  are  only  one  of  many  signs  of  the 
present  reaction  against  the  Labour  and  Socialist  parties.  What 
is  the  cause  of  it  ?  Probably  their  best  friends  would  admit  that 
the  fault  principally  lies  with  the  Socicdists  themselves.  “  Tall 
talk  ”  is  always  unwise.  When  it  proceeds  from  a  party  which 
is  not  merely  on  its  probation,  but  is  held  in  deep  suspicion  by 
the  slowly-moving  mind  of  the  general  public,  it  becomes  posi¬ 
tively  criminal.  The  unsocial  conduct  of  such  “  Socialists  ”  as 
Mr.  Grayson  only  strengthens  popular  dislike.  And  it  is  not 
unnatural  (though  of  course  quite  unfair)  to  credit  the  party 
with  the  misdeeds  of  dishonest  Guardians  and  the  like.  For  all 
this,  we  repeat,  the  Socialists  themselves  are  largely  to  blame. 
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And  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  their  present  chastening,  grievous  as 
it  is,  may  bring  them  to  a  more  modest  way  of  speech  and 
action.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  at  the  present  moment 
the  best  work  for  Socialism  is  being  done  by  those  whom  the 
Socialists  themselves  are  apt  to  stigmatize  as  traitors  to  the 
cause. 

The  sixteenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Christian  Social  Union 
was  held  at  Cheltenham,  on  November  24,  1908,  and  was  pre¬ 
sided  over  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Charles  Gore,  Bishop  of  Birmingham. 
Like  its  predecessors,  it  roused  a  considerable  amount  of 
interest  among  the  great  mass  of  warm-hearted,  thick-headed 
people  who  compose  the  British  public.  Questions  which  had 
hitherto  been  regarded  as  merely  “  social  ”  were  shown  to  be  for 
that  very  reason  Christian ;  and  points  of  view  discredited  by 
their  supposed  connexion  with  rabid  Socialism  were  heard 
expressed  with  conviction  and  good  sense  by  clergy  and 
dignitaries  of  the  Church.  The  result  was  a  real  instruction  of 
public  opinion,  and  a  genuine  stirring  of  enthusiasm.  For 
Cheltenham  put  almost  any  large  town  in  the  south  of  England 
(not  to  mention  the  north),  and  it  is  possible  to  realize  the 
amount  of  pioneer  work  that  still  lies  before  the  Christian 
Social  Union. 


THE  INDIAN  EXCHANGE. 


TT  is  only  during  periods  of  commercial  depression  that  the 
statesman  is  able  to  judge  of  the  true  value  of  his  creations. 
The  arbitration  court  or  the  wages  board  which  flourished 
through  the  period  of  a  boom  may  break  down  hopelessly  under 
the  burden  of  “  hard  times  ” ;  the  bank  or  the  trade  union  which 
seemed  so  prosperous  may  prove  unequal  to  the  strain  of  a 
panic  amongst  its  depositors  or  of  widespread  unemploy¬ 
ment  amongst  its  members.  But  those  institutions  which  do 
come  out  from  the  ordeal  unscathed  surely  deserve  a  notice 
which  they  often  fail  to  obtain,  and  we  may  do  well  at 
this  time  to  glance  shortly  at  the  Indian  currency  experiment 
of  1893,  which  has  been  so  severely  tried  during  the  past 
year. 

It  would  be  idle  to  relate  the  old  story  of  the  events  which 
necessitated  that  bold  experiment.  I  may,  however,  remind 
the  reader  that  before  1893  the  Indian  Government  coined 
silver  freely,  and  that  the  rupee  was,  roughly  speaking,  the 
only  legal  tender ;  that  in  1893  the  Indian  Government  closed 
its  mints  to  the  public,  and  announced  that  rupees  would  be 
given  in  exchange  for  gold  delivered  at  the  mints,  and  that 
Government  dues  might  be  paid  in  gold,  the  rate  in  each  case 
being  fifteen  rupees  for  one  sovereign ;  that  in  1889  the  Indian 
mints  were  opened  to  the  free  coinage  of  gold,  and  both  the 
sovereign  and  the  rupee  were  declared  to  be  legal  tender  at 
a  ratio  of  15  to  1 ;  and  that  as  a  result  of  these  measures  the 
value  of  the  rupee  gradually  rose,  until  in  1898  it  practi¬ 
cally  attained  a  position  of  stable  equilibrium  at  or  about 
16ti.  The  oflScial  figures  for  the  succeeding  years  are  as 
follows ; — 
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of  excnaage.  Amomit  of  blUa  told. 

Year.  a.  d.  (In  crorta  of  nipeca.'} 


1898-99 

1 

3-978 

..  28 

1899-1900 

1 

4-067 

..  28-5 

1900-01 

1 

3-973 

..  20 

1901-02 

I 

3-988 

..  27-8 

1902-03 

1 

4-002 

..  27-7 

1903-01 

1 

4-049 

..  35-7 

1904-05 

1 

4-045 

..  36-5 

1905-06 

1 

4-042 

..  46-6 

1906-07 

1 

4-083 

..  49-1 

1907-08 

.. 

.. 

1 

4-03 

.. 

..  24  (about) 

The  noticeable  fall  in  the  average  rate  during  the  years 
1900-1  and  1901-2  was  due  to  the  great  famine  which  devas¬ 
tated  India  during  those  years.  But  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  “  average  rate  ”  is  only  a  very  rough  indication  of  the  state 
of  the  exchange ;  for,  when  tenders  for  Council  bills  fall  below 
a  certain  rate,  the  Secretary  of  State  often  refuses  to  sell  any 
bills  at  all.  Hence,  in  years  of  weak  exchange,  the  so-called 
“average  rate”  may  be  considerably  higher  than  the  true 
(commercial)  average  rate.  A  better  indication  of  the  true 
state  of  affairs  is  obtained  by  also  taking  into  account  the 
amount  of  bills  sold.  Accordingly  these  amounts  have  been 
tabulated  opposite  the  rate  of  exchange  for  each  year.  The 
decrease  under  this  head  during  the  past  year  has  been  great, 
and  for  the  present  year  will  be  still  greater. 

From  these  figures  we  see  that  the  rate  of  exchange,  except 
in  the  two  years  mentioned  above,  has  been  maintained  at  a 
high  level  ever  since  the  year  1898-99.  This  satisfactory  result 
is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  India  has  a  very  “  favourable  ” 
balance  of  trade.  Her  exports  exceed  her  imports  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  excess  is  sufficient,  not  only  to  pay  interest 
charges  and  the  expenses  of  a  foreign  Government,  but  also  to 
involve  a  considerable  importation  of  money-material.  But  the 
exchange  of  any  country  does  not  depend  entirely  upon  the 
balance  of  foreign  trade;  it  is  equally  influenced  by  the  con¬ 
dition  of  internal  trade,  and  the  monetary  requirements  of  that 
and  of  all  other  countries  with  which  it  has  commercial 

'  A  crore  =  ten  millions. 

A  Ukb  =s  one  hundred  thousand. 
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relations.  Thus  three  causes  may  tend  to  weaken  exchange : 
first,  a  decrease  of  exports  relatively  to  imports;  secondly,  a 
shrinkage  of  internal  trade  without  a  proportional  decrease  of 
money-material  or  of  credit  instruments;  thirdly,  a  decrease 
of  money-material  or  of  credit  instruments  in  foreign  countries 
without  a  proportional  shrinkage  of  their  internal  trade.  Any 
one  of  these  three  causes  may  be  a  source  of  weakness,  a  com¬ 
bination  of  all  three  may  be  the  occasion  of  disaster,  and  we  can 
well  imagine  the  anxiety  of  the  Indian  Government  during  the 
past  year  as  they  watched  the  exchange  weaken  and  fall, 
knowing,  as  they  did,  that  the  financial  stability  of  a  great 
country  was  at  stake. 

The  story  of  the  crisis  was  graphically  told  by  the  Finance 
Minister  when  presenting  his  Budget  for  1908-9,  and  I  cannot 
do  better  than  reproduce  a  portion  of  his  speech. 

“  Up  to  August,  1907,  exchange  followed  what  has  for  some  years 
been  its  normal  course,  and  was  steady  at  a  point  or  two  over  1«.  4(f., 
although  the  drawings  of  the  Secretary  of  State  had  been  excep¬ 
tionally  heavy  during  the  first  nine  months  of  the  year.  In  August, 
however,  the  demand  for  money  showed  decided  signs  of  slackening. 
The  explanation  lay  in  the  prospects  of  the  jute  trade.  The  crop  was 
expected  to  be  a  good  one,  but  prices  had  fallen  greatly,  buyers  were 
holding  off,  and  there  was  no  outflow  of  money  into  the  jute  districts 
as  in  the  previous  year.  The  uncertainty  as  to  the  future  reacted  on 
the  Secretary  of  State’s  drawings,  and  in  the  first  week  of  the  month 
he  sold  only  40  lakhs  of  bills ;  there  were  practically  no  telegraphic 
transfers  sold  during  the  month,  and  exchange  fell  to  a  steady  1«.  id. 

“  In  September  a  fresh  and  more  serious  cause  for  anxiety  arose. 
It  then  became  apparent  that  the  autumn  rains  were  in  a  marked 
defect  over  a  large  part  of  India,  and  particularly  in  the  wheat-growing 
provinces.  Exchange  weakened  a  point,  and  sales  of  Councils 
amounted  to  only  131  lakhs  during  the  month,  as  compared  with 
340  and  397  lakhs  during  the  corresponding  month  of  the  two 
previous  years.  .  .  .  Before  the  beginning  of  November,  therefore, 
the  conditions  for  a  weak  and  stagnant  exchange  were  fully  estab¬ 
lished.  ...  To  these  conditions  there  was  suddenly  superadded  an 
external  complication  as  serious  as  it  was  unforeseen.  On  October  20 
the  Mercantile  National  Bank  of  the  United  States  was  announced 
to  be  in  difficulties ;  several  big  trust  companies  fell  in  its  wake ; 
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and  by  the  beginning  of  November  a  great  financial  crisis  had 
developed  in  the  United  States.  .  .  .  America  fell  upon  the  world’s 
store  of  gold  with  all  the  insistence  of  panic.  Credit  was  temporarily 
paralysed,  and  the  gold  currency  rose  for  a  time  to  a  premium  of 
4  per  cent.  Before  the  panic  had  abated  over  23  millions  sterling  in 
gold  had  been  poured  into  the  country  ;  and  the  result  was  to  denude 
the  available  gold  reserves  of  Europe  in  the  most  serious  manner.  .  .  . 
The  effect  on  India  was  instantaneous,  for  the  tightness  of  money 
combined  with  the  slackening  of  our  export  trade  destroyed  for  the 
time  the  market  for  the  Secretary  of  State’s  bills.  On  November  6 
tenders  dropped  to  1<.  3f|€f.,  and  be  was  able  to  sell  only  30  lakhs. 
Thereafter  for  five  weeks  he  practically  withdrew  from  the  market 
altogether ;  but  the  scarcity  of  gold  and  the  absence  of  exports 
continued,  and  the  exchange  ceased  to  be  stagnant  and  moved  steadily 
downwards.  On  November  13  it  fell  to  1«.  3Y§<f.,  on  the  18th  to 
1«.  3|<f.,  and  ,on  the  25th  to  1«.  3Y|cf.  This  was  the  lowest  point 
reached  during  the  crisis.” 

The  significance  of  these  quotations  lies,  of  course,  in  the  fact 
that  they  are  below  the  point — in  present  conditions  Is. 
for  telegraphic  transfers — at  which  it  becomes  profitable  to 
export  sovereigns  from  India,  provided  always  that  the  latter 
can  be  obtained  at  par.  This  fact,  coupled  with  the  continued 
demand  for  gold  from  America,  directed  attention  to  India  as 
a  possible  source  of  supply ;  and  in  the  first  half  of  November 
Qovemment  was  approached  from  more  than  one  quarter  to 
ascertain  whether  we  should  be  willing  to  issue  gold  freely, 
i.e.  without  limit  of  amount,  in  exchange  for  rupees  at  the  rate 
of  15  to  the  £.  It  was  of  course  understood  that  the  sovereigns 
were  wanted  for  export.  The  matter  was  carefully  considered. 
It  was  eventually  decided  that  our  own  interests  could  most 
efiectively  be  protected  by  the  stoppage  of  Council  drawings, 
and  this  course  the  Secretary  of  State  had  already  adopted. 
The  Currency  Offices  were  accordingly  instructed  not  to  issue 
gold  in  larger  quantities  than  £10,000  to  any  individual  on  any 
one  day.  Lastly,  a  few  days  later,  it  was  arranged,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  that,  if  exchange  (which  in 
the  mean  time  had  recovered)  should  again  fall  below  export 
point,  telegraphic  transfers  on  London  should  be  offered  for  sale 
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in  India  at  a  fixed  rate.  The  arrangement  remained  in  force 
till  the  last  days  of  February,  but  no  occasion  arose  for 
putting  it  into  operation.  At  the  end  of  that  month  it  was 
modified  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  communication  with  the 
Exchange  Banks  at  home,  to  the  extent  that  bills  on  London 
would  be  offered  for  sale  instead  of  transfers,  the  rate  being 
suitably  modified.  The  effect  of  these  measures  was  immediate. 
On  November  25,  when  exchange  was  at  la.  3}^.,  the  lowest 
point  reached,  the  Secretary  of  State  set  free  £1,000,000  of  his 
currency  gold.  On  the  27th  exchange  rose  to  la.  3||c2.,  on  the 
29th  to  la.  3}|d,  and  on  the  30th  to  la.  3§|{f.  Gold  export 
point  was  passed,  and  during  December  the  rate  remained  fairly 
steady  at  an  average  of  la.  3||<2.  About  the  middle  of  the 
month  the  Secretary  of  State  began  to  sell  bills  again,  and  sales 
gradually  advanced  to  a  weekly  allotment  of  80  lakhs.  During 
February  the  amounts  again  fell  off,  but  the  rate  obtained 
never  fell  below  la.  3§|€Z. 

We  see,  then,  that  the  three  causes,  mentioned  above  as 
causes  of  weakness  in  the  monetary  position  of  a  country,  were 
simultaneously  acting  upon  the  Indian  exchange.  Owing  to  the 
decline  in  the  jute  trade  the  demand  for  money-material  inside 
India  was  slack ;  owing  to  the  American  crisis  the  demand  for 
gold  outside  India  was  very  keen;  and  the  falling  off  in  the 
exports  of  wheat  and  rice  consequent  upon  the  famine  added  yet 
another  adverse  element  to  the  situation.  The  period  of  pro¬ 
bation,  too,  was  a  long  one.  At  the  time  that  the  speech  from 
which  I  have  quoted  was  made,  the  exchange  had  once  more 
begun  to  weaken  and,  at  the  end  of  March,  it  again  touched 
Is.  3||<?.  The  bills  on  London  offered  by  the  Government  of 
India  now  first  began  to  prove  acceptable  to  the  Exchange 
Banks,  and  were  bought  in  large  quantities  throughout  the 
months  of  April  and  May. 

Now  it  is  obvious  that,  if  the  Indian  Government  is  unwilling 
or  unable  to  provide  gold  for  export,  the  whole  burden  of  main¬ 
taining  the  exchange  must  fall  on  the  English  balances  of  the 
Secretary  of  State.  He  has  to  meet  the  bills  drawn  upon  him 
by  the  Indian  Government,  in  addition  to  the  usual  “home 
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charges”;  and  this,  too,  at  a  time  when  he  is  necessarily 
deprived  of  a  large  part  of  his  revenue  from  the  sale  of  Council 
bills.  The  difficulty,  in  short,  reduces  itself  to  this.  How  is 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  be  kept  in  funds  ?  Three  resources 
are  available:  (1)  direct  borrowing  in  the  English  market; 
(2)  manipulation  of  the  paper  currency  reserve ;  (3)  the 
realization  of  securities.  The  first  method  is  plain  to  all ;  the 
second  and  third  may  require  further  explanation  in  the  interest 
of  readers  unversed  in  Indian  finance.  First,  then,  as  to  the 
Paper  Currency  reserve.  In  England  the  supply  of  paper 
currency  is  undertaken  by  the  Issue  Department  of  the  Bank 
of  England;  in  India  it  is  a  State  function.  But  in  both 
countries  the  issue  of  paper  beyond  a  certain  fixed  amount  must 
be  backed  by  an  equivalent  amount  of  specie  or  bullion.  The 
law,  however,  says  nothing  as  to  where  this  reserve  must  be 
kept ;  so  long  as  the  total  amount  is  sufficient,  it  may  be  kept 
all  in  one  place,  or  it  may  be  divided  into  a  hundred  parts 
and  kept  in  a  hundred  different  places.  The  Indian  Govern¬ 
ment,  therefore,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  distribution  of  funds, 
has  long  been  accustomed  to  keep  its  Paper  Currency  reserve 
scattered  all  over  India,  and,  since  1900,  has  kept  a  portion 
of  the  reserve  in  London.  It  is  this  portion  of  the  reserve 
which  the  Secretary  of  State  would  be  able  to  utilize  in  his 
distress.  He  might,  for  instance,  take  out  one  million  sovereigns 
from  the  currency  chest  in  London,  and  order  an  equivalent 
sum  in  rupees  to  be  paid  into  the  currency  chest  at  Calcutta. 
The  total  amount  of  the  reserve  would  be  unaltered,  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  would  be  in  funds  to  the  extent  of  £1,000,000. 
To  show  the  extent  to  which  he  has  relied  upon  this  resource, 
I  give  the  amounts  withdrawn  from  the  English  portion  of  the 
reserve  during  the  past  crisis. 

D«te.  Amount  withdnwn. 

1907  November  25  £1,000,000 

Decembers  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  £500,000 

December  18  £1,000,000 

1908  May  30 . £1,000,000 

August  15  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  £1,000,000 

Secondly,  as  to  the  realization  of  securities.  The  Indian 
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Currency  Committee  of  1899  recommended  that  "  any  profit  on 
the  coinage  of  rupees  .  .  .  should  be  kept  in  gold  as  a  special 
reserve."  In  accordance  with  the  spirit,  if  not  with  the  letter 
of  this  recommendation,  the  Government  of  India,  for  the  last 
eight  years,  has  invested  the  profits  of  coinage  partly  in  sterling 
securities  and  partly  in  creating  a  store  of  rupees.  On  March 
31,  1908,  the  Gold  Standard  reserve,  as  this  special  reserve  is 
called,  was  valued  at  about  £18,000,000,  of  which  £4,000,000 
was  held  in  rupees  in  India,  the  remaining  £14,000,000  being 
invested  in  sterling  securities.  The  Secretary  of  State,  there¬ 
fore,  can  at  any  moment  put  himself  in  funds  by  selling  these 
securities.  Such  sales  would  naturally  be  conducted  with  as 
much  secrecy  as  possible;  but,  in  transactions  of  this  magni¬ 
tude,  some  leakage  of  information  is  almost  inevitable,  and  we 
may  therefore  regard  with  confidence  those  rumours  of  the 
Stock  Exchange  which  attributed  the  surprising  weakness  of 
Consols  in  July,  1908,  to  the  realizations  of  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

We  may  now  resume  the  history  of  the  exchange  after  its 
long  collapse  during  the  months  of  April  and  May.  A  revival 
in  the  demand  for  Council  bills  on  India  caused  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  value  of  the  rupee  during  June,  and  bills  on 
London  ceased  to  be  sold  in  Calcutta.  But,  in  spite  of  the 
advent  of  the  monsoon,  the  exchange  soon  dropped  back  to  its 
former  level,  the  sale  of  Councils  ceased,  and  the  sale  of  bills 
on  London  began  again  on  a  larger  scale  than  ever.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  the  effect  upon  the  exchange  of  these  bills 
on  London.  Before  March,  that  is  before  such  bills  were  avail¬ 
able,  the  exchange  had  no  artificial  support,  and  when  conditions 
were  unfavourable,  to  use  a  vivid  financial  metaphor,  the  bottom 
simply  dropped  out  of  the  market.  After  March,  the  exchange 
could  not  fall  below  a  minimum  fixed  by  the  rate  at  whidi  the 
Indian  Government  was  prepared  to  sell  bills.  Throughout 
April,  May,  and  August — that  is,  so  long  as  the  exchange  was 
at  Is.  3§^(£., — the  sale  of  these  bills  continued,  and, '  by  the 
middle  of  August,  the  sales  had  amounted  to  about  £8,000,000. 

The  most  important  event  in  the  Indian  year  is  the  monsoon. 
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More,  perhaps,  than  in  any  other  country  commerce  depends 
upon  the  yearly  “rains.”  Good  rain  means  good  crops,  and 
good  crops  mean  good  revenue,  good  exports  emd  good  exchange. 
When,  therefore,  in  July,  1908,  there  burst  upon  India  well 
distributed  and  copious  rain,  financial  experts  began  to  look 
for  an  improvement  in  the  situation.  The  exchange,  however, 
still  continued  to  be  weak,  and  disquieting  rumours  spread  abroad 
to  the  effect  that  the  Secretary  of  State  was  selling  Consols, 
and  that  Indian  officials  were  insuring  their  salaries  against 
a  further  fall  of  the  exchange.  When  to  all  this  was  added 
the  tidings  of  political  uni’est  among  the  usually  peace-loving 
natives  of  India,  even  the  most  optimistic  of  onlookers  began 
to  fear  that  a  general  collapse  was  possible  if  not  probable. 
Fortunately,  however,  towards  the  end  of  August,  these  fears 
were  dispelled  by  a  rise  in  the  exchange,  a  rise  which  continued 
until,  in  September,  it  touched  .a  point  higher  than  had  beeu 
attained  for  the  previous  ten  months.  The  rise,  indeed,  was 
followed  by  an  immediate  relapse,  but  this  was  due  largely  to 
the  unfortunate  dispute  between  employers  and  workmen  in  the 
cotton  trade,  and  was  not  indicative  of  any  serious  weakness  in 
the  general  situation.  The  really  important  point  remains, 
namely,  that  the  demand  for  Council  bills  had  attained  its 
normal  vigour,  and  showed  every  sign  of  continuing  in  that 
course ;  the  Secretary  of  State  was  relieved  from  the  unpleasant 
necessity  of  living  upon  his  capital,  and  financial  editom  ceased 
to  prophesy  the  bankruptcy  of  India. 

It  would  require  too  much  space  to  enter  here  into  the  lessons 
of  the  past  crisis,  but  there  is  one  point  which  deserves  special 
attention — the  extraordinary  viscosity  of  the  Indian  exchcmge. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  the  past  year  the  Indian  Government 
has  been  contracting  the  currency  of  the  country.  It  has  been 
collecting  taxes  as  usual,  but  has  not  paid  out  one  quarter  of 
the  normal  amount  against  Council  bills.  It  has  also  stored 
away  rupees  to  the  value  of  £4,500,000  to  compensate  for  gold 
paid  out  of  the  currency  reserve  in  London.  In  England,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  money  market  has  been  deluged  with  spare 
cash.  Both  these  conditions,  the  withdrawal  of  money-material 
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ill  India,  its  excessive  supply  in  England,  should  have  combined 
to  strengthen  an  exchange  which  nevertheless  continued  to  sag 
in  the  most  extraordinary  way.  In  view  of  these  considerations, 
we  must  emphatically  approve  the  action  of  the  Indian  Govern¬ 
ment  in  having  refused  to  give  gold  freely  for  export  The 
export  of  the  whole  of  their  stock  of  gold  could  not  possibly 
have  produced  that  compensating  effect  upon  the  exchange 
which  should  in  strict  theory  be  the  result  of  such  a  movement, 
and  the  exhaustion  of  their  supplies  would  in  all  probability 
have  been  followed  by  considerable  distrust  An  automatic 
currency  is,  of  course,  an  ideal  worth  much  trouble  to  attain, 
and  the  circulation  of  gold  coins  in  India  should  to  that  end  be 
encouraged.  But,  in  any  case,  it  will  be  long  before  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  gold  has  been  absorbed  to  enable  the  Government 
to  part  freely  with  that  precious  commodity.  Meanwhile,  it 
would  seem  that  the  sale  in  India  of  biUs  on  London  is  an 
efficient,  if  only  a  temporary,  substitute  for  the  free  export 
of  gold. 

D.  A.  Barker. 
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T^E  are  now  in  possession  of  the  Report  issued  by  the  Select 
'  *  Committee  appointed  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  con¬ 
sider  the  conditions  of  labour  in  trades  in  which  home-work  is 
prevalent.  It  has  been  found  that  the  present  state  of  affairs  is 
highly  unsatisfactory,  and  remedial  measures  have  been  proposed. 
The  members  of  the  Committee  tell  us  that  the  proposal  for  the 
establishment  of  Wages  Boards  is,  in  their  opinion,  the  one 
which  goes  to  the  root  of  the  matter,  **  in  so  far  as  the  object 
aimed  at  is  an  increase  in  the  wages  of  home-workers.”  They 
further  state  that  "no  proposals  which  fail  to  increase  the 
income  of  these  people  can  have  any  appreciable  effect  in 
ameliorating  theii'  condition;”  and,  after  carefully  considering 
evidence  drawn  from  every  available  source,  boldly  declare  that 
Wages  Boards  should  be  established. 

There  is,  however,  one  very  important  point  to  be  considered 
before  Wages  Boards  can  be  satisfactorily  established.  I  think 
I  may  venture  to  state,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  all 
who  have  studied  this  subject  are  unanimous  upon  one  point — 
namely,  that  for  Wages  Boards  to  be  really  efficient  they  must 
be  in  possession  of  information  which  is  not  at  present  attain¬ 
able,  or  which  at  any  rate  has  not  yet  been  obtained.  It  is 
necessary,  for  instance,  that  Wages  Boards  should  have  for  their 
guidance  a  complete  list  of  all  the  workers  in  the  trade  for  which 
it  is  proposed  to  establish  a  Board,  a  knowledge  of  the  rates  of 
payment  which  these  workers  are  receiving,  and  a  list  of  the 
employers  for  whom  they  are  working. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  there  are  Outworkers’  Lists  which 
supply  the  first  need,  and  that  under  the  "  Particulars  Section  ” 
of  the  Factory  Act  the  second  and  third  requirements  are  fulfilled. 
The  evidence  before  the  Select  Committee  proved  conclusively 
Vou  XIX.— No.  1.  c 
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that  this  is  not  so.  For  instance,  one  witness  stated  that,  having 
been  permitted  by  a  certain  Local  Authority  to  take  a  copy  of 
the  Outworkers’  List  for  the  neighbourhood,  she  found  in  one 
case  that  certain  addresses  no  longer  existed,  for  the  street  to 
which  they  referred  had  disappeared.  On  another  occasion  she 
asked  an  employer  whether  Outworkers’  lasts  were  trustworthy, 
and  received  the  frank  reply,  “  They  are  a  perfect  farce.”  Other 
witnesses  also  bore  convincing  testimony  to  the  inaccuracy  of 
these  lists  as  at  present  arranged.  The  Committee,  commenting 
on  the  provisions  of  the  existing  law  with  regard  to  this  subject, 
state  that — 

“  As  far  as  experience  of  the  working  of  this  Act  (Factory  and  Work¬ 
shop  Act,  1901)  has  gone,  these  Outworkers’  Lists  are  usually  incom¬ 
plete  and  incorrect,  and  furnish  no  sufficient  indication  of  the  number 
of  outworkers  in  any  trade.” 

From  these  statements  we  have  abundant  evidence  that  the 
present  system  for  the  registration  of  outworkers  has  not,  so  far, 
proved  successful.  It  may,  very  properly,  be  pointed  out  that 
the  system  has  never  been  sufficiently  enforced.  But,  even  if 
adequately  carried  out,  lists  of  outworkers,  kept  by  the  employer 
and  forwarded  by  him  twice  a  year  to  the  liocal  Authority, 
would  not,  in  most  cases,  be  sufficiently  up  to  date  for  the 
requirements  of  Wages  Boards.  The  Committee  are  evidently 
also  of  this  opinion,  for  they  recommend — 

“That  all  home-workers  who  are  employed  by  other  persons  in 
producing  or  preparing  articles  for  sale  should  be  required  to  register 
their  name,  address,  and  class  of  work  at,  and  receive  a  certificate  of 
such  registration  from,  the  offices  of  the  Local  Authority  ;  ”  and  also 
“  That  it  should  be  an  offence  for  any  person  to  employ  any  home¬ 
worker  to  produce  or  prepare  any  articles  for  sale  by  another  person 
unless  the  worker  produce  a  certificate  of  registration.” 

Very  admirable  recommendations,  no  doubt,  but  when  they 
become  law  very  difficult  to  enforce.  The  registration  of  home¬ 
workers  not  being,  on  the  face  of  it,  of  any  great  advantage  to 
either  employer  or  employed,  stands  a  strong  chance  of  being 
avoided  in  order  to  save  trouble  for  which  there  appears  no 
adequate  return.  A  regulation  which  is  of  no  obvious  advantage 
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to  either  party  concerned  often  tends  to  become  a  “  dead  letter,” 
unless  carried  out  under  the  most  vigilant  eye  of  the  law,  backed 
up  by  drastic  punishment.  The  worker  will  probably  look  upon 
registration  merely  as  a  burden,  unaccompanied  by  any  com¬ 
pensating  advantage.  Few  workers  will  know  where  to  find 
the  Local  Authority,  and  will,  in  most  cases,  be  disinclined  to 
give  themselves  any  trouble  in  order  to  obtain  the  necessary 
information.  And  if  the  home-worker  is  registered,  what 
guarantee  will  there  be  that  in  a  month,  or  even  a  week,  the 
address  on  the  certificate  will  be  the  correct  one  ?  The  employer 
obviously  cannot  be  expected  to  prove  the  validity  of  each 
certificate  presented  to  him  before  providing  the  certificate 
holder  with  work.  Some  better  way  must  be  found,  if  full 
statistics  are  to  be  obtained  without  unduly,  and  at  enormous 
expense,  increasing  the  number  of  inspectors  at  present 
available. 

The  “  Particulars  Section  ”  referred  to  provides  that — 

“in  industries  to  which  it  is  applied  by  order  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  persons  to  whom  work  is  given  out  to  be  done  shall  receive 
from  the  employer  sufficient  particulars  of  the  rate  of  wages  applicable 
to  the  work  to  which  that  rate  is  to  be  applied  to  enable  the  worker 
to  compute  the  total  amount  of  wages  payable  in  respect  of  the 
work.” 

The  Committee  refer  to  this  as  “  an  important  provision  for 
the  protection  of  the  home-worker,”  but  they  ofter  no  suggestion 
as  to  its  enforcement.  They  probably  fully  realize,  from  the 
evidence  placed  before  them,  the  stupendous  obstacles  to  be 
encountered.  The  most  important  witness  on  this  subject  weis 
the  principal  clerk  in  charge  of  the  Industrial  Department  of 
the  Home  Office.  After  saying  that  this  was  a  new  provision 
which  only  came  into  force  in  1902,  and  had  hardly  had  time  to 
produce  its  full  eflfect,  he  continued — 

“  The  Reports  we  have  received  go  to  show  that  they  (the  Particulars 
Orders)  have  been  of  very  considerable  benefit  to  the  outworkers  ;  but 
of  course  there  are  enormous  difficulties  in  the  way  of  enforcing  them 
in  the  case  of  the  outworkers,  and  there  must  be  very  many  cases  in 
which  the  orders  are  evaded.” 
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He  said,  further,  in  reply  to  an  inquiry  as  to  whether  it  was  not 
very  difficult  for  the  inspectors  to  discover  cases  of  infringement 
of  the  law,  that  it  was  almost  impracticable  while  the  Factory 
Staff  is  organized  as  at  present,  that  it  would  involve  separate  visits 
to  the  outworkers  of  every  firm  giving  out  work,  and  that  where 
the  outworkers  lived  in  rural  districts  (which  many  do,  the 
work  being  sent  to  them  from  towns)  "  it  would  often  mean  ' 

a  special  journey,  and  would  involve  a  very  heavy  demand  on 
the  inspectors’  time  which  it  is  quite  impossible  to  give.”  Mr. 
Delevinge  concluded  this  part  of  his  evidence  by  saying  that  he 
thought  that  the  enforcing  of  the  Particulars  Section  must 
always  “remain  a  matter  in  which  the  Inspectors  must  rely 
largely  on  the  workpeople  to  bring  contraventions  and  evasions 
to  their  notice.”  So  here  again  we  are  faced  by  the  improba¬ 
bility  of  full  and  accurate  statistics  (this  time  relating  to  rates 
of  payment)  being  at  the  disposal  of  the  Wages  Boards. 

But  legislation  of  this  kind  can  only  proceed  very  haltingly 
without  trustworthy  statistics;  or  its  administrators  must  run 
the  risk  of  incurring  enormous  expense  by  endeavouring  to  i 

procure  evidence  which  ought  to  be  waiting  for  the  Boards  to 
act  upon.  How  are  these  difficulties  to  be  met  and  overcome  ? 

Are  the  workers  to  have  the  prospect  of  a  “  living  wage  ”  taken 
from  them,  just  as  their  hopes  have  been  raised  by  the  issue  of 
the  Report  of  the  Homework  Committee  ?  Is  there  not  some 
form  of  registration  which,  while  providing  the  necessary 
statistics,  will  at  the  same  time  place  no  undue  burden  upon 
the  worker,  nor  increase  the  responsibility  of  the  employer  to  an 
extent  which  it  would  be  to  his  advantage  to  evade  ?  It  should 
also  be  a  scheme  which  would  not  involve  the  country  in  dis¬ 
proportionate  expenditure. 

I  venture,  very  diffidently,  to  submit  the  following  scheme 
for  the  Registration  of  Home-workers  for  consideration  and 
criticism.  No  worker  should  be  allowed  to  take  in  homework 
who  does  not  hold  a  Worker’s  Certificate,  the  Application  Forms 
for  which  might  be  obtained  at  any  post-office. 

The  form  should  be  a  very  simple  one,  merely  requiring  to  be 
filled  in  with  the  name  and  address  of  the  worker  and  the  date. 
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It  should  then  only  require  to  be  folded  by  the  worker  and 
dropped,  unstamped,  into  the  nearest  letter-box.  It  should  bear 
the  address  of  the  Industrial  Department  of  the  Home  Office. 
The  worker  should,  in  return,  and  by  return  if  possible,  receive 
a  document,  divisible  into  three  portions  by  means  of  perforated 
linea  The  first  portion  should  be  headed  “  Worker’s  Certificate  ” 
(to  be  retained  by  the  worker).  The  second  portion  “  Worker’s 
Certificate  ”  (to  be  retained  by  the  employer).  Each  of  these 

to  be  inscribed  “  M - (nsune)  of - (address)  is  entitled  to 

take  in  Home  Work.”  They  should  be  dated  and  signed  by 
the  Home  Secretary,  or  by  one  of  the  Inspectors  of  Factories. 
The  third  portion  should  be  headed  “Particulars,”  and  should 

be  inscribed  “  M -  of  - ,  employed  by  -  of -  to 

prepare  for  sale - (description  of  article).  Rate  of  Payment 

- .  Date - .”  In  each  case  the  name  and  address  of  the 

worker  should  be  filled  in  at  the  Home  Office  from  the  Applicei- 
tion  Form,  which  should  then  be  filed  for  future  reference. 

The  worker,  on  receiving  this  document,  should  take  it  to  the 
employer,  who  should  initial  the  first  portion  and  return  it  to 
the  worker,  who  should  initial  the  second  portion  to  be  retained 
by  the  employer.  The  third  portion  should  be  filled  in  by 
the  employer,  or  his  agent,  with  his  name  and  address,  and  the 
particulars  of  the  work,  and  should  then  be  returned  to  the 
worker  to  be  posted  to  the  Home  Office.  On  receipt  of  this  at 
the  Home  Office,  a  fresh  document,  precisely  similar  to  the  last, 
should  be  issued  to  the  worker,  together  with  the  original 
Particulars  Form,  officially  stamped.  (Its  contents  having  been 
duly  noted  and  entered,  for  the  information  of  the  Home  Office, 
and  subsequently  of  the  Wages  iBoards.)  The  worker  would 
then  have  the  Particulars  Form  to  take  when  returning  the 
work,  and  a  certificate  for  fresh  work  to  be  used  immediately 
or  at  some  future  date.  If  the  worker  omitted  to  post  the 
Particulars  Form  to  the  Home  Office  and  took  it  back  to  the 
employer  unstamped,  the  latter  should  be  at  liberty  to  refuse 
payment  for  the  work  done  until  the  form  was  stamped.  By 
this  provision  the  worker  would  be  anxious  to  post  the  form  as 
soon  as  possible,  in  case  it  got  lost,  and  the  employer  would 
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certainly  not  connive  at  the  evasion,  as  he  would  stand  to  win 
if  the  worker  failed  to  fulfil  the  obligation. 

All  employers  should,  apart  from  the  Workers’  Registration, 
be  required  to  register  themselves  as  employing  outworkers. 
No  objection  should  be  raised  to  a  worker  holding  more  than 
one  certificate  at  a  time,  as  he  (or  she)  might  be  working  for 
more  than  one  employer.  An  employer  found  giving  out  work 
to  a  worker  not  holding  a  certificate  should  be  liable  to  be  fined. 
The  Inspectors  of  Factories  should  have  power  to  inspect  all 
certificates,  both  those  held  by  the  employers  and  those  retained 
by  the  workers. 

If  this  scheme  were  put  into  action  six  months  before  the 
formation  of  Wages  Boards,  the  Home  Office  should  be  able  to 
supply  the  Boards,  not  only  with  the  names  and  addresses  of 
all  outworkers  and  their  employers,  but  also  with  information 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  work  and  the  rate  of  payment.  It 
should,  by  this  means,  be  known  exactly  how  wages  varied  in 
different  localities  as  well  as  in  the  same  localities.  It  would 
also  be  possible  to  ascertain  where  Wages  Boards  were  most 
needed.  The  Boards  would  be  able  to  start  work  fully  equipped 
with  all  necessary  information,  and  would  not  be  hampered  in 
their  proceedings  by  confiicting  evidence  from  unauthorized 
persons,  whom  otherwise,  in  the  absence  of  full  official  records, 
they  might  be  forced  to  consult. 

The  evidence  given  before  the  Select  Committee  proves 
abundantly  that,  while  there  is  a  strong  consensus  of  opinion 
that  Wages  Boards  would  remove  a  great  and  acknowledged 
evil,  there  is  at  the  same  time  an  undercurrent  of  uncertainty 
r^arding  the  practical  operation  of  these  Boards.  The  witnesses 
in  favour  of  Wages  Boards,  without  demonstrating  the  feasi¬ 
bility  of  the  plan,  express  the  feeling  that  Boards  must  be 
established  ;  whilst  those  who  oppose  the  suggestion  do  it,  for 
the  most  part,  on  the  ground  that  Boards  cannot  be  formed. 
If  it  can  only  be  proved  that  Wages  Boards  can  be  established, 
then  the  greatest  obstacle  to  their  receiving  Government 
sanction  would  cease  to  exist. 

Doubtless  the  carrying  out  of  the  scheme  suggested  in  this 
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paper  presents  many  difficulties  to  the  official  mind,  unperceived 
by  the  non-official  onlooker.  There  are,  for  instance,  a  few 
possible  objections  to  which  I  should  like  to  refer  before  bring¬ 
ing  this  paper  to  a  close. 

First,  it  may  be  suggested  that  workers  should  obtain  their 
Application  Forms  from  the  Local  Authority  rather  than  from 
the  Post  Office.  In  reply  to  this  I  would  point  out  the  very 
great  importance  to  the  worker  of  being  able  to  obtain  the 
necessary  form  as  easily  and  expeditiously  as  possible;  and 
that,  while  all  workers  know  their  way  to  the  nearest  post- 
office,  few  know  where  the  Local  Authority  is  to  be  found. 
There  are  also  a  certain  number  of  home-workers  who  have  an 
objection  to  its  being  known  that  they  take  in  work.  These 
could  easily  get  a  form  from  a  post-office  without  any  publicity, 
while  they  would  shrink  from  being  seen  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
local  offices,  and  would,  therefore,  under  the  circumstances, 
evade  registration  if  possible.  It  would  be  specially  useful  to 
have  accurate  information  about  this  class  of  home-workers,  as 
evidence  concerning  them  is  very  conflicting.  I  am  referring  to 
women  in  comparatively  easy  circumstances,  who  take  in  work 
in  order  to  earn  pocket  money,  but  who  in  no  sense  depend 
upon  it  for  a  living.  Two  statements  are  made  with  regard  to 
them.  On  the  one  hand,  we  hear  that,  because  they  do  not 
need  the  work  in  order  to  live,  they  are  able  to  do  it  at  even  less 
than  a  starvation  wage,  thereby  drawing  down  the  rate  of  pay 
of  less  fortunate  workers.  On  the  other  hand,  the  argument  is 
that,  because  they  do  not  need  the  work  in  order  to  live,  they 
certainly  will  not  do  it  at  a  sweating  rate,  and  that,  being  a  well- 
developed  and  well-nourished  class,  the  employer  finds  it  worth 
his  while  to  pay  them  an  adequate  wage.  Which  of  these 
arguments  is  the  correct  one  ?  In  all  probability  both  kinds  of 
workers  are  to  be  found  in  this  class,  and  it  would  be  for  the 
Wages  Boards  to  discover  how  they  affected  wages  generally. 

Secondly,  I  foresee  an  objection  which  might  have  been 
raised  last  year,  but  can  no  longer  be  brought  forward.  As 
Application  Forms  for  Old  Age  Pensions  are  to  be  obtained 
from  the  post-offices,  the  objection  cannot  now  be  raised  that. 
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if  home-workers  obtain  forms  in  this  way,  a  precedent  will  be 
established  for  the  (General  Post  Office  to  do  the  work  of 
another  Government  Department. 

Thirdly,  it  may  be  asked — What  reason  is  there  for  taking 
the  registration  of  home-workers  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Local 
Authority,  and  giving  it  to  the  already  over-burdened  Factory 
Department  ?  There  appear  to  be  several  reasons  in  favour  of 
doing  this,  although  the  arrangement  is  not  essential  to  the 
scheme,  as  the  various  papers  could  be  posted  to  the  Local 
Authority  instead  of  to  the  Home  Office,  statistics  being 
forwarded  to  the  Industrial  Department  from  time  to  time. 
But  it  would  be  a  cumbrous  arrangement  to  make  every  Local 
Authority  responsible  for  this  registration ;  and  the  Home  Office, 
by  engaging  a  special  staff  of  clerks  (which  could  easily  be 
increased  or  decreased  as  occasion  required),  would  be  able  to 
deal  with  the  necessary  business  in  a  far  more  satisfactory  and 
expeditious  manner.  Also,  since  the  Home  Office  is  the  Depart¬ 
ment  which  deals  with  the  Factory  Acts,  any  work  arising  in 
reference  to  the  Partictilars  Section  should  be  dealt  with  by  that 
Department.  I  would  also  point  out  that  Local  Authorities 
vary  in  efficiency,  and  that  any  inefficiency  on  their  part  might 
entail  serious  suffering  for  the  home-worker,  which  might  not 
arise  were  the  whole  country  under  a  Central  Department. 

If  this  scheme  were  adopted,  it  would  quickly  be  ascertained 
what  additions  would  be  required  to  the  present  staff  of  Factory 
Inspectors  for  this  purpose.  With  the  registration  of  home¬ 
workers  as  at  present  constituted,  a  large  number  of  additional 
officials  would  be  required  by  the  Local  Authority  in  order  to 
obtain  the  necessary  statistics  and  to  ensure  their  being  trust¬ 
worthy  ;  and  of  additional  Factory  Inspectors,  if  the  Particulars 
Clause  were  to  be  enforced  with  any  thoroughness.  Under  the 
system  here  advocated,  the  Local  Authority  would  not  need  to 
enlarge  its  staff,  and  the  Factory  Inspectors  would  have  their 
work  of  inspecting  reduced  to  a  minimum,  provided  the  lists 
were  forwarded  with  regularity  by  the  home-workers.  If  this 
were  not  done,  it  would  soon  be  discovered  by  referring  to  the 
filed  Application  Forms  at  the  Home  Office,  where  the  leakage 
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occurred,  and  no  time  would  be  lost  in  looking  for  the  ofi'ending 
worker,  or  of  tracing  the  defaulting  employer.  The  evidence 
before  the  Committee  proved,  I  think,  conclusively  that  there 
are  not  now  sufficient  inspectors  to  deal  adequately  with  the 
Particulars  Section.  Therefore,  in  any  case  the  staff  would 
have  to  be  considerably  augmented  to  be  efficient;  but  the 
greater  part  of  the  additional  work  entailed  by  this  scheme 
would  be  carried  out  by  specially  appointed  clerks.  The  expense 
incurred  by  the  Home  Office  would  be  justified  by  the  results, 
and  would  not  demand  a  tithe  of  the  sum  that  would  be  required 
if  the  present  law  were  rigidly  enforced. 

Fourthly,  1  may  be  told  that  no  provision  has  been  made  for 
the  middlemen  under  this  scheme.  I  would  suggest  that  they 
should  apply  for  Workers*  Certificates  in  the  same  way  as  the 
ordinary  worker,  and  proceed  with  them  in  the  same  manner. 
The  worker  receiving  work  from  the  middleman  would  treat 
him  as  the  employer,  and  lodge  the  certificate  with  him.  The 
“  Particulars  ”  forwarded  to  the  Home  Office  by  the  middleman 
as  received  from  his  employer,  compared  with  the  "  Particulars  ” 
forwarded  by  the  worker,  as  received  from  the  middleman, 
should  prove  instructive  reading,  and  be  of  incalculable 
assistance  to  the  Wages  Boards. 

Finally,  in  bringing  this  paper  to  a  conclusion,  I  should  like 
to  point  out  that  this  scheme  would  also  be  of  the  utmost  value 
in  providing  the  statistics  required  before  any  legislation  for 
licensing  the  homes  of  the  workers  could  be  practically 
considered. 


Maby  E.  Phillips. 


THE  PAST,  PRESENT,  AND  FUTURE 
OF  THE  MOVEMENT  FOR  TARIFF  REFORM.^ 


TT  is  possible  to  apply,  in  no  extravagant  or  unmeaning  sense,  to 
the  movement  for  Tariff  Reform  in  this  country  the  proverbial 
saying  that  “  a  good  deal  of  water  has  flowed  beneath  the  bridge  ’’ 
since  the  question  was  brought  within  the  sphere  of  practical 
politics  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  the  speech  delivered  at  Bir¬ 
mingham  in  May,  1903.  I  remember,  well-nigh  as  vividly  as 
when  the  words  first  fell  from  the  lips  of  the  speaker,  the  im¬ 
pressive  manner  in  which  on  a  subsequent  occasion,  at  a  meeting 
in  the  Albert  Hall,  after  alluding  to  the  confident  belief  held 
and  proclaimed  in  many  quarters  that  the  agitation  he  had 
stirred  had  been  utterly  extinguished  once  for  all  by  the  scornful 
criticism,  or  the  incredulous  astonishment,  with  which  it  was 
received  by  some,  or  by  the  robust  denials  or  obstinate  disfavour 
which  it  had  met  elsewhere,  he  ended  his  sentence  with  the 
terse,  telling  remark :  “  And  yet  it  moves.” 

Circumstances,  which  friends  and  opponents  alike  deplore, 
have  since  withdrawn  the  conspicuous  leader  from  the  front 
rank  of  the  battle  where  by  general  admission  it  was  his  choice 
ever  to  be  found ;  but  his  absence  has  at  any  rate  served  the 
significant  purpose  of  showing  that,  great  as  was  the  propelling 
force  lent  to  the  cause  of  fiscal  change  by  his  rare  command  of 
lucid,  compelling  speech,  and  his  instinctive  habit  of  direct 
advance  towards  the  practical  goal  he  had  set  before  himself 

'  Memoraridum  on  the  Fueal  Policy  of  International  Trade.  By  Alfred 
Marshall.  Ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed,  November  11, 1908. — 
Memorandum  for  the  Tariff  Commimon  on  the  Trade  Rdations  of  India  with 
the  United  Kingdom,  British  Possessions,  and  Foreign  Countries. — Imperial 
Unity:  Constructive  Imperialism.  By  Viscount  Milner,  Q.C.B. — The  Fiscal 
Question.  By  A.  Bonar  Law,  M.P. — Trade  and  Tariffs.  By  John  M.  Robertson, 
M.P. — Free  Trade  in  Being.  By  Russell  Rea,  M.P. — Report  of  the  Proceedings 
of  the  Intematumal  Free  Trade  Congress,  held  in  London  in  August,  1908. 
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and  his  followers,  the  movement  was  not,  as  some,  whose  wish 
perhaps  was  father  to  their  thought,  had  represented,  the  pass¬ 
ing  outcome  of  the  dominating  will  of  a  single  masterful 
politician.  This  idea  is  one  of  many  idle  fancies  engendered 
by  the  fiscal  controversy ;  but,  like  several  of  its  companions,  it 
has  now  disappeared  into  the  background,  for  it  has  not  stood 
the  searching  test  of  subsequent  events.  The  causes  of  the 
agitation  are  seen  to  be  deeper  and  more  permanent  in  character ; 
and  we  can  now  realize  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  in  a  truer 
sense  the  opportune  interpreter  and  able  spokesman  than  the 
independent  originator  of  a  conception  and  policy  suited  to  the 
special  circumstances  of  the  times  in  which  it  is  our  destiny  as 
Englishmen  to  be  placed.  And  hence  the  movement  for  Tariff 
Reform  is  living  and  not  dead.  Its  most  strenuous  opponents, 
who  were  wont  to  assert  with  emphasis  that  they  had  killed 
the  monster  whose  poison  threatened  to  infest  the  body  politic 
with  its  corrupting  infiuence,  now  more  commonly  acknowledge 
that  they  had  only  “  scotched  ”  the  elusive  reptile,  and  that  their 
wholesome,  if  no  longer  easy,  work  of  destruction  is  not  yet 
complete;  while  among  its  advocates  the  sure  conviction  is 
manifestly  spreading  that  the  cause  they  had  espoused  in  its 
initial,  and  perhaps  discouraging  phase,  becomes  every  year,  or 
month,  or  week,  or  day,  more  promising  and  less  unpopular,  that 
the  considered  movement  for  an  alteration  of  our  fiscal  system 
is  both  increasing  in  its  volume  and  advancing  in  its  speed,  and 
that  the  fruition  of  their  reasonable  hopes  has  been  brought 
within  measurable  distance  of  achievement.  When  Mr.  Asquith, 
addressing  his  supporters  at  the  National  Liberal  Club,  avows 
that  the  approaching  budget,  which  he  hints  may  possibly  form 
the  occasion  for  a  constitutional  crisis  accompanied  by  a  dis¬ 
solution,  will  raise  once  more  in  unmistakable  guise  the  funda¬ 
mental  issue  between  the  maintainers  and  the  reformers  of  our 
present  revenue  policy,  and,  when  the  Spectator  is  driven 
reluctantly  to  the  gloomy  admission  that  the  Liberal  Covem- 
ment,  placed  in  power,  as  it  believed,  to  hold  the  citadel  of  Free 
Trade,  has,  by  its  unfortunate  legislative  and  administrative  action 
virtually  surrendered  the  position,  and  with  unconcealed  dismay 
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anticipates  as  possible,  or  even  probable,  at  the  next  election 
the  success  of  a  party  pledged  to  fiscal  change.  Tariff"  Reformers 
may  be  pardoned  for  noting  with  some  satisfaction  the  progress 
obviously  made  within  the  last  few  years. 

It  would  therefore  seem  not  inappropriate  at  this  juncture  to 
attempt  to  take  some  stock  of  the  existing  situation,  and  to  look 
back  on  the  past  and  forward  to  the  future;  and  the  recent 
additions  to  the  literature  of  the  subject  referred  to  at  the 
beginning  of  this  article  would  afford  evidence,  if  they  stood 
alone,  of  the  continuing  vitality  of  the  debate.  They  are,  how¬ 
ever,  but  a  few  representative  examples  which  could  easily  be 
increased  in  number.  They  will,  I  think,  fulfil  the  purpose  for 
which  1  have  selected  them ;  for  they  will  help  to  mea.sure  the 
distance  we  have  travelled  in  the  serious  discussion  of  the 
matter. 

I  must,  however,  frankly  confess  that  to  me,  at  any  rate,  the 
mental  attitude  assumed,  and  line  of  treatment  followed,  by 
Mr.  Robertson  in  his  Trade  and  Tariffs  are  reminiscent  of  a 
previous  stage  of  the  controversy  which  I  thought  and  hoped 
had  been  left  behind.  It  is  true  that  in  some  of  the  other 
publications  named  it  is  no  arduous  achievement  to  detect  the 
lingering  traces  of  the  antique  belief  that  the  theory  of  Free 
Trade  represented  axiomatic  truth,  which  could  not  possibly  be 
successfully  impugned,  and  that  the  practice  of  Protection  was 
necessarily  prompted  and  controlled  throughout  by  sinister 
class  or  personal  interest,  and  led  inevitably,  in  whatever  country 
it  was  found,  to  widespread  political  corruption.  In  certain 
quarters  there  was,  and  stiU  is,  a  disposition  to  regard,  com¬ 
passionately,  Tariff  Reformers  either  as  intellectually  weak  or 
else  as  morally  depraved.  But  Mr.  Robertson  expresses  this 
opinion  without  any  qualification  or  reserve,  and  scorn  rather 
than  pity,  and  vituperation  rather  than  compassion,  are  his 
mftier. 

He  maintains,  indeed,  that  the  **  present  protectionist  move¬ 
ment  in  England  stands  for  ”  no  “  new  economic  doctrine,”  and 
that  “  under  all  the  names  ”  it  has  from  time  to  time  assumed, 
it  has  been  and  remains  unaltered.  Turning  to  past  history 
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accordingly  he  furnishes  an  account  of  the  Mercantile  System 
which  is  without  exception  adverse,  and  shows  no  sign  of  an 
endeavour  to  place  himself  or  his  readers  in  the  actual  environ¬ 
ment  of  circumstance  which  suggested  or  dictated  Mercantilist 
policy.  Similarly  he  regards  the  success  of  Free  Trade  in 
modern  times  as  established  no  less  indisputably  than  the  failure 
of  Protectionism  has  been,  in  his  opinion,  clearly  shown ;  and  to 
one  of  his  chapters  he  gives  the  characteristic  title  of  the  “  Final 
Futility  of  Protection.”  This  comfortable  assurance  of  the 
absolute  security  of  the  position  he  has  taken  might  be  excused, 
or  approved,  in  so  strenuous  an  advocate,  writing  with  such  gusto 
and  such  little  moderation,  although  the  more  detached  and 
open-minded  critic  might  still  suggest  a  doubt  whether  Protection 
“invariably”  did  this  or  that,  or  “inevitably”  led  to  this  or 
that  result,  or  "always”  produced  this  or  that  consequence. 
What  is  to  be  deprecated,  and  is  nevertheless  more  significant 
of  the  tone  and  temper  of  the  writer,  is  his  indiscriminate  abuse 
of  his  avowed  opponents,  and  his  no  less  peremptory  refusal  to 
countenance  any  concessions  made  by  those  who  have  given  a 
general  adherence  to  the  cause  and  party  he  has  himself 
embraced. 

It  is  not  reasoned  argument,  but  mere  vulgar  “  clap-trap  ” 
(to  use  a  phrase  Mr.  Robertson  himself  applies  to  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain),  to  speak  of  economists,  of  the  rank  of  Professor  Ashley, 
Dr.  Cunningham,  and  Mr.  Hewins  as  experts  in  political  economy 
“  of  a  sort.”  Fawcett  once  remarked  with  praiseworthy  candour 
that  “  we  in  England  are  much  too  prone  to  overstate  the  results 
of  Free  Trade  ” ;  but  Mr.  Robertson  affirms  that  in  this  bold 
admission  that  courageous  politician  was  “merely  disparaging 
at  random  the  men  on  his  own  side.”  Professor  Nicholson  again, 
a  living  Free  Trader  like  Mr.  Robertson  himself,  recently  con¬ 
ducted  a  thorough  investigation  into  the  actual  ascertained 
effects  of  the  Com  Laws ;  but,  as  he  reached,  and  honestly  stated, 
a  conclusion  unfavourable  to  Mr.  Robertson’s  own  partial  read¬ 
ing  of  past  history,  a  **  fundamental  weakness  ”  is  detected  by 
his  critic  in  his  “  performance  ” ;  and  his  “  argument  ”  “  will  not 
bear  analysis.” 
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After  these  judgments  I  am  not  surprised,  but  I  am  also  not 
persuaded,  when  I  hear  from  Mr.  Robertson’s  vituperative  lips 
that  “  not  one  ”  of  the  “  recanting  Free  Traders,  who  lead  the 
present  movement”  for  Tariff  Reform,  “has  ever  professed  to 
explain  wherein  lies  the  fallacy  of  the  arguments  on  which,  for 
the  greater  part  of  his  life,  he  founded  with  perfect  confidence  ” ; 
I  could,  however,  wish  that  Mr.  Robertson  would  study  with 
more  profit  Lord  Milner’s  speeches,  or  other  books  which  might 
be  recommended  to  his  notice.  And  yet  he  would,  I  suspect, 
probably  still  think  and  say  that  the  “last  concern”  of  the 
“majority”  of  the  advocates  of  fiscal  change  is  to  “reach 
scientific  views,  or  state  critically  the  truth  on  anything  ”  ;  that 
their  “  whole  scheme,  in  fine,  is  an  unscrupulous  return  to  the 
aristocratic  policy  of  taxing  food,  as  against  the  democratic 
policy  of  taxing  unearned  increments  and  economic  rent  ” ;  and 
that  “  when  every  allowance  is  made  for  well-meaning  and  senti¬ 
mental  error  in  the  present  Protectionist  movement,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  nut  to  be  impressed  by  the  elements  of  unscrupulousness 
patent  and  latent  there.” 

The  quotations  I  have  made  from  Mr.  Robertson’s  book  are, 
of  course,  severed  from  their  context ;  but  I  do  not  think  that 
they  furnish  unfair  or  inaccurate  examples  of  the  tone  and 
temper  he  has  brought  to  the  exposition  of  his  subject ;  and  I 
believe  that,  if  the  discussions  of  the  last  few  years  have  done 
nothing  else,  they  have  elevated  the  general  treatment  of  a 
difficult  and  complicated  question,  raising  many  issues,  political 
and  other,  of  extreme  importance,  to  a  higher  level,  where  it  has 
been  conducted  in  a  calmer,  more  considered,  and  less  embittered 
spirit  than  that  possessed  by  Mr.  Robertson.  The  very  extra¬ 
vagance  of  the  language  he  employs  reminds  me,  with  a  shock 
of  gratified  surprise,  of  the  distance  happily  now  placed 
between  the  present  day  and  disposition  and  the  time  and  mood 
when  such  intolerant  bigotry  seemed  the  appropriate  attitude 
to  assume  towards  impertinent  or  ignorant  questioners  of  an 
accepted  fiscal  creed.  His  book,  I  venture  to  pronounce,  is  in 
sober  fact  an  anachronism,  which  may  possibly  find  an  explana¬ 
tion  in  the  advice  proverbially  given  to  attorneys  who  are 
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conscious  that  they  have  no  case  to  present  to  a  jury.  I  am  sure 
that  it  is  not  by  means  like  these  that  it  is  possible  now  to  win 
over  the  unconverted  to  the  maintenance  of  a  tottering  cause. 
For  Mr.  Robertson  injures  his  own  argument  by  the  very 
vehemence  of  his  protestations,  by  the  sweeping  emphasis  of 
his  positive  assertions,  and  by  the  entire  absence  of  all  reserve 
from  his  dogmatic,  large  denials. 

In  his  account  of  the  English  shipping  industry — of  the  single 
cause,  consisting  in  the  repeal  of  the  Navigation  Acts,  to  which 
be  is  characteristically  disposed  to  ascribe  its  past  development, 
and  of  its  marked  superiority  to  that  of  foreign  nations,  where 
they  are  hampered  by  restrictions  on  free  trade,  which,  he  is  no 
less  certainly  convinced,  will  continue  to  remain  its  fortunate  pre¬ 
rogative — Mr.  Robertson  refers  to  Mr.  Russell  Rea ;  and  the  first 
article,  contained  in  that  writer’s  book  on  Free  Trade  in  Being, 
is  a  reprint  of  an  address  delivered,  under  the  title  of  a  “  Review 
of  British  Free  Trade,”  at  the  International  Free  Trade  Congress 
which  was  held  in  London  during  last  August.  But  Mr.  Rea’s 
small  volume  and  the  bulky  proceedings  of  the  Congress  offer,  to 
their  credit  be  it  said,  but  a  pale  reflection  of  the  garish  colour¬ 
ing  and  accentuated  contrasts  favoured  by  Mr.  Robertson  for 
the  presentation  of  his  own  ideas  and  of  the  views  of  those  who 
difier  from  him,  be  their  difierences  slight  or  more  considerable. 

Mr.  Rea,  indeed,  makes  some  admissions,  which  would,  I 
imagine,  be  viewed  with  different  feelings  by  various  classes  of 
his  readers.  He  allows,  for  instance,  that  “  British  Free  Trade 
is  a  singular  phenomenon  in  the  world  ” ;  that  the  "  theory  of 
Free  Trade  does  not  appeal  to  the  natural,  \minstructed  person  ” ; 
that  “  pure  economic  science  has  never  yet  ruled  the  policy  of 
politicians  and  of  states  ” ;  and  that,  in  the  victory  achieved  in 
this  country  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the  “classes, 
which  clearly  saw  that  they,  as  classes,  would  gain  by  Free 
Trade,”  were  enabled,  by  a  "  fortunate  combination  of  national 
misfortunes,”  which  “  paralyzed  opposition,”  to  “  triumph  over 
the  classes  which  imagined  that  they  as  classes  would  suffer” 
by  the  change.  Such  concessions  would,  I  suspect,  meet  with 
short  shrift  at  the  rough  hands  of  Mr.  Robertson ;  but  they  point 
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to  the  attainment  and  the  exercise  of  a  historical  sense  to  which 
that  author  is  a  stranger. 

But  Mr.  B«a  goes  further  than  this.  For  he  admits  that  the 
recent  world-wide  revival  of  Protection  has  been  “  in  many  cases 
severely  felt  by  certain  classes  of  our  manufactures  of  export 
goods  ” ;  and  that  the  “  existence  of  a  Protectionist  party  in  this 
country  is  natural,”  and  “  perhaps  inevitable  ” ;  and  he  rec(^nizes 
the  consideration,  sometimes  blurred,  sometimes  ignored  or  for¬ 
gotten  altogether,  in  fiscal  reasoning,  that  there  is  an  important 
difference  between  what  would  happen  in  a  Free  Trade  world, 
and  what  will  ensue  as  the  consequence  of  “one-sided”  Free 
Trade  to  the  country  which  adopts  a  policy  of  “  free  imports  ” 
in  the  fsce  of  hostile  tariffs.  No  observant  student  can  become 
acquainted  with  much  of  the  polemical  literature  which  has 
recently  appeared  without  noticing  that  in  estimating  pros  and 
cons  the  transition  is  often  made  unconsciously  between  these 
two  assumptions ;  but  Mr.  Rea,  who  tells  his  readers  very 
shrewdly  that  “  abstract  deductive  arguments  will  no  longer 
suffice  ”  for  present  needs,  sees  that  the  practical  question  which 
requires  a  reply  is  the  inquiry  whether  or  not  our  actual  fiscal 
policy  of  free  imports  as  now  pursued  is  successful  in  a  world  of 
protective  tariffs.  He  answers  the  interrogation,  indeed,  in  the 
affirmative,  although  he  allows  that,  to  a  nation  like  our  own, 
which  has  to  import  most  of  the  raw  material  it  employs,  and 
half  the  food  it  consumes,  a  “great  export  trade  is  not  only 
valuable  but  vital.” 

Yet  some  of  the  reasons  which  he  adduces  for  his  favourable 
reply  seem  scarcely  calculated  to  remove  the  doubts  of  the 
incredulous,  for  they  contain  a  large  ingredient,  as  he  virtually 
concedes,  of  bold  assertion.  They  rest  admittedly  on  broad 
surveys,  and  consist  often  of  general  propositions.  That  we  “  are 
keeping  the  best  of  the  trade  of  the  world,”  for  example,  depends 
in  the  main,  according  to  his  view,  on  the  magnitude  of  our 
“  invisible  exports  ” ;  and  surely  he  is  guilty  of  some  excess  of 
partiality  when  he  describes  our  shipping  industry  as  “the 
most  national,  the  most  imperial,  the  most  envied  of  all 
the  trades  that  any  nation  can  possess,”  and  pronounces  our 
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“  shipping  services  ”  to  be  “  our  greatest  and  our  best  export.” 
The  amount  of  this  “  invisible  export,”  it  may  be  noted,  must, 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  largely  matter  of  estimate  or  con* 
jecture ;  but  to  call  our  shipping  industry  our  “  noblest  ”  industry, 
which,  of  all  our  exports,  has  “  provided  the  greatest  amount  of 
well-paid  employment  at  home,”  is  not,  perhaps,  wholly  free 
from  the  reproach  of  suiting  the  argument  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  case.  Nevertheless,  we  are  informed  once  again,  when 
Mr.  Rea  tells  us  (without  detailed  illustration)  that  the  Statis¬ 
tical  Abstracts  of  this  and  foreign  countries  show  beyond  dispute 
that  “our  exports  are  of  the  most  desirable  kind,”  being  “  in  the 
main  the  produce  of  our  most  skilled  and  best-paid  labour,” 
that  “  our  shipping  and  other  services  are  of  a  still  more  desir¬ 
able  character  than  even  our  material  exports.”  A  further  con¬ 
tention  which  he  advances,  that  “  we  are  keeping  as  much  as 
we  can  do  of  the  trade  of  the  world  in  good  times,”  because 
“our  existing  industries  are  sufficient  to  absorb  all  availahle 
and  wiUing  workers  at  seasons  of  booming  *  trade,”  does  not 
seem  to  me  as  conclusive  an  argument  in  favour  of  our  present 
fiscal  policy  as  he  considers  it  to  be,  while  he  himself  confesses 
that  the  remaining  argument  used  in  this  section  of  his  book, 
that  “  we  are  keeping  the  first  call  upon  the  trade  of  the  world,” 
is  a  “bold  general  proposition”  to  advance,  which  is  justified 
alone  by  superiority  in  the  neutral  and  imperfectly  protected 
markets. 

Mr.  Rea,  like  Mr.  Robertson  and  many  other  writers  on  his 
side,  makes  considerable  and  not  inefiTective  use  of  the  large 
figures  of  our  foreign  trade  during  the  last  few  years ;  and  the 
retort  that  this  period,  as  Mr.  Rea  himself  admits,  when  he  is 
urging  that  we  keep  as  much  as  we  can  do  of  the  trade  of 
the  world  in  good  times,  was  obviously  a  temporary  phase  of 
“  booming  ”  business,  and  that  we  have  since  declined  into  that 
trough  of  slack  enterprise  and  bad  returns,  which  seems  to  be 
the  fated  destiny  of  the  business  world,  after  it  has  been  floating 
lightly  on  the  topmost  crest  of  the  wave  of  prosperous  trade,  is  met 
by  the  plea  that  other  nations,  with  a  different  fiscal  policy  from 
‘  The  itolics  are  mine. 
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our  own,  have  not  escaped  their  share  of  misfortune,  and  that 
the  depression  does  not  promise,  so  far  as  present  indications 
show,  to  be  very  serious,  or  to  continue  long. 

It  is,  no  doubt,  a  question  which  requires  the  fine  appraisement 
of  a  mass  of  corroborating  or  conflicting  evidence,  to  determine 
whether  the  particular  fiscal  system  chosen  is  alone  or  mainly 
responsible  for  the  greater  prosperity  enjoyed  in  seasons  of  good 
trade,  or  the  less  misfortune  experienced  in  periods  of  depres¬ 
sion,  by  one  nation  as  contrasted  with  another ;  and,  even  if  we 
can  handle  satisfactorily  the  multitude  of  causes  to  which  a 
given  effect  may  be  ascribed,  it  is  still  not  easy  to  institute  exact 
comparisons  of  a  conclusive  nature  between  the  varying  states  of 
good  fortune  or  the  reverse  of  two  or  several  countries.  I  do 
not  propose  to  examine  here  the  data  recently  brought  forward, 
for  example,  respecting  the  amount  of  comparative  unemploy¬ 
ment  in  Germany  and  England,  or  to  investigate  the  statistics  of 
emigration  or  of  thrift  produeed  in  the  two  countries ;  though 
I  might  perhaps  suggest  that  either  party  to  the  controversy  is 
naturally  disposed  to  attribute  excessive  rather  than  deficient 
weight  to  the  single  influence  of  a  particular  fiscal  system. 

But  the  point  I  wish  to  raise  is  of  a  subtler  and  less  obvious 
character.  For  I  think  that  besides  the  movement  up  and  down 
of  trade,  due  to  what  has  sometimes  been  described  as  the  credit 
cycle,  for  which  allowance  must  be  made  by  informed  observers 
of  the  periodic  alternations  of  good  and  bad  times,  we  ought  now 
probably  to  take  account  of  a  deeper  and  less  rapid  tendency, 
the  expected  consequences  of  which  would  be  a  more  pronounced 
rise  of  prices  during  the  boom  of  trade  we  have  recently  ex¬ 
perienced,  and  a  less  considerable  fall  in  the  period  of  depression 
which  has  since  ensued.  That  period  too  is  likely,  for  this  very 
reason,  to  be  less  prolonged,  if  it  be,  as  I  think,  the  case,  that 
the  great  additions  to  the  supplies  of  gold  during  the  last  score 
or  so  of  years  are  now  exerting  an  appreciable  influence  on 
prices.  Mr.  Asquith’s  anticipation  may  thus  be  confirmed, 
although  the  efficient  cause  is  not  discovered  by  the  diligent 
researcher  in  our  fiscal  policy ;  and  instructed  Tariff  Reformers 
may  in  their  turn  be  advised  to  include  such  an  influence  as 
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this  in  their  estimates  and  predictions.  There  are,  it  may  be 
noticed  summarily,  indications  which  suggest  to  the  trained 
student  of  the  successive  movements  of  general  prices  that  such 
a  cause  as  that  to  which  I  have  referred  is  now  in  operation. 
Briefly  stated  the  argument  may  be  thus  expressed.  As  the 
scarcity  of  gold  leading  to  the  fall  of  gold  prices  after  1873  was 
deemed  responsible  for  unwelcome  consequences  which  then 
ensued,  so  the  apparent  presence  of  the  opposite  phenomena 
lately  may  be  held  to  point  to  the  influence  of  an  opposing 
factor,  consisting  of  an  increased  supply  of  gold. 

But  this  is  a  digression,  and  I  have  drawn  special  attention 
to  Mr.  Rea’s  panegyric  of  the  shipping  industry,  because  I  think 
it  shows  that  the  admissions  which  a  writer  of  his  general 
candour  and  acuteness  makes  can  be  combined  with  a  large 
amount  of  inveterate  prepossession.  Hence  no  doubt  it  is  that 
we  find  him  asserting  with  a  positive  assurance  and  a  sweeping 
comprehensiveness,  worthy  almost  of  Mr.  Robertson,  that  “  the 
whole  of  the  splendid  fabric  of  British  industries  and  commerce 
rests  on  a  Free  Trade  basis,”  and  that  in  Great  Britain  “  Free 
Trade  is  fixed,  settled,  established,”  and,  he  believes,  “  immovable.” 
Another  typical  illustration  of  his  attitude  may  be  given.  For 
while  he  recognizes,  as  an  abstract  theoretic  possibility,  that 
a  portion  of  the  burden  of  a  tax  on  wheat  may  fall  on  foreign 
producers,  he  meets  the  contention  of  Professor  Pigou  that  this 
would  happen  in  actual  practice  under  certain  probable  circum¬ 
stances,  by  denying,  on  the  strength  of  his  “  commercial  instinct,” 
in  one  of  the  two  factors  considered,  that  of  colonial  produce,  the 
existence  of  an  elasticity,  (that  is,  in  the  extension  of  supply  under 
the  stimulus  of  preference,)  which  he  allows  in  connection  with 
the  other  factor  where  the  contraction  of  supply  by  foreign  pro¬ 
ducers  prejudiced  by  this  preference  is  concerned. 

The  proceedings  of  the  International  Free  Trade  Congress 
may  perhaps  suggest  no  dissimilar  general  moral  from  that 
conveyed  by  the  study  of  Mr.  Rea's  Free  Trade  in  Being.  But 
the  particular  admissions  and  denials  are  of  a  somewhat  dififerent 
character.  With  impressive  unanimity  the  representatives  of 
diflTerent  countries  assembled  together  in  London  in  August  last 
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acknowledged  that  the  immediate  prospects  of  Free  Trade  are  not 
encouraging  in  the  particular  quarters  of  the  world  from  which 
they  respectively  have  come.  Even  that  vivacious  Frenchman 
M.  Yves  Guyot  does  not  “dare  to  hope  for  Free  Trade  for  his 
own  country.”  From  Italy  we  can  learn  that  “  the  opinion  is 
fairly  wide-spread  among  the  general  public”  that  the  "un¬ 
questioned  material  progress  ”  of  “  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years 
must  be  ascribed  mostly  to  the  Protectionist  Tariff  Reform  of 
1887.”  A  German  representative  states  that  “  the  situation  and 
prospects  of  the  Free  Trade  movement  in  Germany  at  the  present 
time  are  not  especially  favourable.”  Dr.  Heringa,  who  came 
from  Holland,  where  the  tariff*  is  described  as  being  "  the  nearest 
approach  to  a  Free  Trade  tariff*  on  the  continent  of  Europe,”  in 
answer  to  the  question  “What  are  the  present  prospects  of  Free 
Trade  ?  ”  replied  that  “  these  cannot  be  considered  favourable  ” 
as  the  “  ever-growing  demands  of  the  exchequer  have  already 
led  to  proposals  to  introduce  a  higher  tariff.”  The  Danish  fiscal 
policy  is  described  as  “  double-faced,”  combining  “  Free  Trade  in 
agricultural  produce  ”  with  “  protective  duties  on  manufactured 
fabrics  ” ;  and  the  Liberal  Government  of  Denmark,  from  whose 
advent  to  power  great  expectations  were  entertained  in  Free 
Trade  circles,  has  not,  we  are  told,  gone  so  far  in  office  as  its 
leading  men  proclaimed  their  readiness  to  move  while  in  opposi¬ 
tion.  In  Belgium  the  tendency  from  1895  to  the  present  day 
has  been  "protectionist  in  character,”  although  the  way  may 
not  be  “  altogether  closed  to  Free  Trade  ideas.”  Professor  Sumner, 
lastly,  of  Yale  University  in  the  United  States,  confesses  frankly 
that  it  is  a  “  new  and  an  entirely  strange  experience  ”  for  him 
"  to  speak  to  an  audience  which  is  altogether  sympathetic,”  and 
that  he  has  talked  to  gatherings  in  America,  where  he  does  not 
believe  that  there  was  a  "  single  man  ”  who  “  agreed  with  what  ” 
he  said. 

And  yet,  in  spite  of  the  uniformity,  almost  unbroken,  of  these 
discouraging  reports  on  the  actual  state  and  the  immediate 
prospects  of  the  cause  they  have  espoused  in  their  own  countries, 
these  foreign  representatives,  one  and  all,  hope  that  England  will 
continue  to  offer  an  example  to  the  world  by  firm  adherence  to  her 
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present  fiscal  policy.  They  confess,  indeed,  that  it  is  well-nigh 
singular.  But  nevertheless,  in  face  of  the  ugly  facts  by  which 
they  are  confronted  in  the  contemporaneous  world  in  which  they 
live,  they  proclaim  an  unshaken  faith  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of 
Free  Trade,  and  avow  their  full  belief  in  its  pure  undiluted  truth. 
Mr.  Murray  Macdonald,  the  secretary  of  the  congress,  is  not 
exaggerating  when  he  asserts  in  the  preface  to  the  Report  that 
the  contributors  to  the  discussions  “showed”  (to  their  own 
satisfaction)  that  “  everywhere  ”  protective  “  tariffs  operated  in 
the  interest  of  capital  and  against  labour,”  that,  “as  means  of 
raising  state  revenues,  protective  taxes  were  enormously  costly 
and  entirely  unreliable,”  that  such  fiscal  expedients  “isolated 
nations  and  bred  ill-will  and  suspicion  among  them,”  and  that 
“  Protection  debased  public  morals  and  corrupted  government  at 
its  source.”  He  is  literally  correct  in  referring  to  the  “  absolute 
unanimity  ”  with  which  these  complacent,  if  not  convincing,  senti¬ 
ments  were  felt  and  expressed.  Free  Trade  is  the  “  policy  ”  of 
“common  sense.”  Protection  is  a  “cause  that  dare  not  come 
out  into  the  light  of  day,”  and  “  rests  on  the  deception  of  the 
people  and  the  corruption  of  rulers.”  “Free  Trade”  is  “the 
barometer  of  civilization.”  “  The  free  exchange  of  commodities  ” 
is  “  a  law  of  nature  and  could  not  be  violated  with  impunity.” 
Such  expressions  as  these  have  long  been  the  accepted  common¬ 
places  of  the  literature  of  the  party  assembled  at  the  Caxton 
Hall  in  August,  1908,  and  we  need  not  be  surprised  that  by 
speakers  there  as  on  other  occasions  they  should  be  made  to  do 
duty  for  solid  reasoning. 

But,  when  the  President  of  Stanford  University,  after  remark¬ 
ing  that  “  every  argument  for  and  against  the  tariff  has  been 
stated  a  thousand  times,”  and  that  “  there  is  nothing  new  to  be 
said,”  adds  that  “  at  the  bottom  of  every  argument  remains  the 
necessary  recogpiition  of  its  primal  iniquity,”  and  Senator 
Pulsford  of  Australia  is  betrayed  in  his  peroration  into  such 
a  dithyrambic  strain  as  to  pronounce  that  “  when  almost  unani¬ 
mously  the  students  of  political  economy  assert  the  soundness 
of  Free  Trade,  when  the  teachings  of  religion  urge  it  upon  us, 
and  when  poetry  and  art  speak  its  praise,  its  supremacy  is  only 
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a  question  of  time,  unless,  indeed,  the  world  is  to  see  the 
destruction  of  all  the  civilization  that  has  been  gained,”  I  feel 
that  we  are  carried  into  an  ambiguous  region  where  emotion  has 
superseded  intellect.  I  at  least  am  glad  to  be  recalled  to  firm, 
if  prosaic,  earth  by  the  calm  considered  paper  of  Professor 
Bastable  on  the  “  Revenue  Aspects  of  Protective  Duties,”  which 
contain  many  pertinent  considerations  of  which  Tariff  Re¬ 
formers  may  with  advantage  take  due  note;  and  Mr.  J.  A. 
Hobson,  I  suspect,  must  have  felt  that  he  was  applying  a  cold 
douche  to  this  boiling  enthusiasm  rather  than,  as  he  states 
most  politely,  "ruffling  the  exceeding  smoothness”  of  the 
“harmony”  which  had  prevailed,  when  he  affirmed  that  "we 
cannot  now  regard  Free  Trade,  as  our  ancestors  regarded  it, 
as  a  part  of  a  complete  economic  system,”  of  the  "simple 
system  of  natural  liberty,”  that  it  would  be  “  more  true 
to  say  that  the  tariff  was  the  foster-mother  of  trusts  than 
the  mother,”  that  "  producers  perceive  that  it  is  more  and  more 
difficult  for  them,  with  their  enoimous  new  increase  of  power 
of  production,  to  get  a  satisfactory  outlet  for  their  goods,” 
and  that,  in  addressing  the  English  people,  a  "system  of 
coustructive  finance  must  be  carefully  contrived  which  will 
be  a  true  alternative  to  a  protective  policy.”  Some  of  the 
previous  utterances  I  have  quoted  seem  to  me  to  belong  to 
the  same  category  as  the  extreme  pronouncements  of  Mr. 
Robertson,  though  I  do  not  deny  that  the  figures  and  the 
facts,  together  with  the  arguments,  advanced  by  other  speakers 
and  writers  at  the  congress  would  merit  more  prolonged 
examination. 

It  is,  however,  refreshing  to  turn  from  these  proceedings  to  a 
more  considered  contribution  to  the  subject.  Dr.  Marshall’s 
handling  of  the  two  points  discussed  in  the  Memorandum 
written  five  years  since,  and  now  published  as  a  Parliamentary 
Paper,  is,  in  the  main,  as  I,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  so,  should 
have  expected,  no  less  noticeable  for  the  nice  balancing  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  opposing  arguments  than  Mr.  Robertson’s  vehement  bro¬ 
chure  or  Senator  Pulsford’s  rhetorical  declarations  are  conspicuous 
for  the  confident  assertion  of  the  absolute  conclusiveness  of  one 
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side  alone  of  many  difficult  and  complicated  problems.  It  is  true 
that  the  ultimate  conclusions  reached  on  theoretical  speculation 
and  practical  policy  alike  in  this  paper  are  more  commonly  adverse 
than  they  are  favourable  to  the  contentions  of  reformers  of  our 
tariff ;  and  even  in  the  theoretical  reasoning  of  the  first  portion 
of  the  memoi-andum,  which  deals  with  the  “direct  effects  of 
import  duties,”  I  think  that  it  might  be  instructive  to  dis* 
tinguish  carefully  between  the  statement  furnished  of  various 
possibilities,  with  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  quarrel,  and 
the  affirmation  of  the  probability,  which  depends  in  a  much 
larger  measure  on  the  personal  judgment  of  the  writer.  This, 
if  I  understand  aright,  is  not  intended  to  be  placed  beyond 
dispute  or  doubt  by  means  of  full  argument  explicitly  employed. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  paper,  which  treats  of  “  England’s 
fiscal  policy  considered  with  reference  to  the  Economic  Changes 
of  the  last  Sixty  Years,”  the  element  of  private  individual 
opinion  is  obviously  more  prominent ;  and  I  should  not  be  candid, 
if  I  did  not  own  that  to  me,  at  least,  partly  perhaps  because  I 
cannot  agree  with  the  views  expressed,  some  of  Dr.  Marshall’s 
hints  or  suggestions  appear  to  rest  on  an  unsubstantial  basis  of 
visionary  fancy,  however  attractive,  or  even  convincing,  they  may 
be  to  the  writer.  They  seem,  in  my  opinion,  ill  adapted  to  the 
real  exigencies  of  the  actual  situation  of  affairs.  A  “  federated 
Anglo-Saxondom,”  is,  I  am  sure,  seriously  regarded  by  Dr. 
Marshall  as  a  “  higher  ideal  than  Imperial  Unity  ” ;  but  is  it,  or 
is  it  likely  to  be  brought,  within  the  range  of  practical  politics  ? 
Dr.  Marshall,  no  doubt  again,  like  many  others,  has  a  perfect 
right  to  the  opinion  that  “  the  schemes,”  which  have  been  put 
forward  for  mutual  preference  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
self-governing  Colonies,  are  destined  to  “  breed  more  of  disap¬ 
pointment  and  friction  ”  than  of  “  goodwill  and  the  true  spirit  of 
Imperial  Unity.”  But  has  he,  or  have  others,  considered  fully 
and  deliberately  the  consequences  which  may  ensue  from  a 
continuous  refusal  to  give  a  favourable  reception  to  the  expressed 
desires  of  the  Colonies  themselves  ?  After  all,  this  is  an  affair 
of  practical  statesmanship;  and  Dr.  Marshall  can  scarcely  feel 
great  disappointment  or  surprise  if  those  who  do  not  sympathize 
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with  him  prefer  the  judgment  on  this  point  of  Lord  Milner, 
for  example,  or  Mr.  Chamberlain,  or  Mr.  Balfour,  or  Mr.  Bonar 
Law. 

A  good  deal,  too,  has  happened  in  this  connexion  since  the 
memorandum  was  first  penned  ;  for  the  last  Colonial  Conference 
has,  as  I  think,  removed  all  substantial  pretext  for  the  view 
previously  advanced,  that  the  Colonies  do  not  wish  anxiously 
for  Preference,  and  are  not  prepared  at  once  to  negotiate  actively 
for  its  establishment  on  satisfactory  terms  with  the  Mother 
Country.  The  imminent  danger  is  indeed,  as  it  always  has 
been,  that  a  favourable  opportunity  now  opened  may  be  heedlessly 
foregone  and  will  not  return ;  and  Dr.  Marshall  himself,  it  may 
be  noted,  has  called  marked  attention  in  this  very  Memorandum 
to  a  danger  menacing  this  country  in  the  future,  which  might 
be  reduced,  or  averted,  by  some  mutual  understanding  with  the 
Colonies.  Lancashire,  indeed,  appreciating  that  particular 
danger,  is  now  taking  steps  of  its  own  initiative  to  meet  it; 
but  Tarifi*  Reformers  are  surely  justified  in  holding  that  more 
efiectual  means  would  be  provided  by  the  realization  of  their 
larger  scheme.  The  danger  to  which  Dr.  Marshall  refers  is, 
that  countries  possessing  the  remaining  stores  of  raw  materials 
which  have  become  necessary  to  manufacturing  countries  may, 
of  set  purpose,  withhold  those  supplies. 

In  another  respect  also  some  amount  of  water  “  has  flowed 
beneath  the  bridge  ”  since  this  Memorandum  was  prepared.  In 
the  final  sentence  an  incidental  allusion  to  India  is  contained, 
and  a  hint  is  given  that  the  economic  position  of  that  Dependency 
would  be  prejudiced  by  Imperial  Preference,  and  that  its  busi¬ 
ness  interests  have  not  received  full  or  due  consideration  from 
Fiscal  Reformers.  But  the  publication  in  the  intervening  period 
of  Sir  Roper  Lethbridge’s  little  book  on  India  and  Imperial 
Preference,  and  of  Mr.  Webb’s  fuller  treatment  of  the  same  topic 
in  his  India  and  the  Empire,  has  shown  at  any  rate  that  there 
is  something  also  to  be  said  on  the  other  side  of  this  question ; 
for  it  is  by  no  means  certain,  but  rather  the  reverse,  that  India 
would  not  benefit  but  must  suffer  by  a  system  of  Imperial 
Preference.  A  report  issued  recently  by  the  Tariff  Commission 
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deals  with  this  point,  and  conclusions  have  been  reached  therein 
which  are  similar  to  those  put  forward  by  the  writers  of  the  two 
books  I  have  mentioned.  The  position  of  India  as  an  exporter 
of  the  raw  material  needed  by  the  nations  which  might  otherwise 
retaliate  is  obviously  strong. 

Dr.  Marshall,  especially  in  this  second  portion  of  his  Memo¬ 
randum,  seems  to  me  not  infrequently  to  make  apparent  large 
concessions,  which  he  afterwards  withdraws  in  effect — for  all 
substantial  purposes,  at  any  rate,  of  practical  importance — by 
qualifying  addenda  or  adverse  commentary.  Nor,  I  must 
frankly  confess,  do  I  always  find  it  easy  here  to  accomplish  the 
distinction  I  have  argued  to  be  necessary,  in  order  to  appraise 
exactly  the  precise  weight  which  should  be  given  to  the  Memo¬ 
randum  as  a  whole.  For,  if  we  regard  it  as  a  contribution  to 
the  settlement  of  the  immediate  controversy,  we  must,  I  think, 
separate  what  I  may  be  forgiven  for  describing  as  authoritative 
“ipse  dixits”  from  explicit  r^oning.  The  description  will, 
I  hope,  be  pardoned,  as  in  a  Postscript  to  his  Prefatory  Note 
the  author  himself  alludes  to  the  “  frequent  expression  almost 
dogmatically  of  private  opinion  where  careful  argument  would 
be  more  in  place.”  Dr.  Marshall’s  high  authority  on  a  fine  point 
of  pure  economic  theory  is  deservedly  respected ;  and  his  con¬ 
sidered  opinion  on  those  more  realistic  questions,  where  applied 
theory  is  brought  into  intimate  relation  with  actual  practice,  is 
sure  to  reward  careful  study,  even  if  it  should  not  command 
tacit  or  complete  acquiescence.  But  the  mere  appeal  to  authority, 
however  great,  has  not  been  found  to  favour  progress  in  any 
branch  of  speculative  knowledge ;  and  in  the  affairs  of  men  and 
nations  the  close  contact  of  experienced  statesmanship  must 
count  for  at  least  as  much  as  studious  observation  from  a 
detached  position. 

Tet  it  should  be  noticed  that  some  of  the  concessions  made  in 
this  Memorandum,  which  are  not  neutralized  or  cancelled  by 
considerations  afterwards  put  forward,  may  shock  the  orthodox 
convictions  of  stalwart  Free  Traders.  Dr  Marshall  refers  indeed 
to  the  existence  of  “  certain  truths  ”  which  are,  he  says,  as 
"  universal  as  the  truths  of  geometry  or  mechanics  ” ;  and  he 
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hints  that  some,  at  any  rate,  of  these  truths  have  been  denied  or 
questioned  by  able  men  who  have  participated  in  the  recent 
controversy.  But  lie  holds,  nevertheless,  that  some  palliation 
of  their  error  may  be  found  in  the  mistaken  or  extravagant 
assertions  of  those  from  whom  they  have  differed,  and  he 
expressly  states  that  the  “  principles  on  which  our  present  fiscal 
system  was  based  sixty  years  ago  ”  were  obtained  by  applying 
such  universal  truths  to  **  certain  conditions  which  were  tran¬ 
sitional.”  He  believes,  if  I  understand  him  aright,  that  it  was, 
and  is,  an  “  error  ”  to  convert  these  “  principles  into  dogmas.” 
In  a  spirit  of  candour  which,  I  am  sure,  fair  controversialists  on 
either  side  of  the  debate  would  be  ready  to  acknowledge,  and 
desirous,  if  they  could,  to  emulate,  he  declares  that  “  it  is  not  by 
applying  without  question  the  judgments  as  to  proportion, 
which  were  made  by  the  great  men  who  founded  our  present 
system,  but  by  forming  our  own  judgment  on  the  facts  of  our 
own  generation  as  they  did  on  theirs  that  we  show  ourselves 
worthy  to  be  their  followers.”  And  he  fully  admits,  for  example, 
the  validity  of  what  is  commonly  known  as  the  ”  infant  industry  ” 
argument  for  Protection,  although  his  personal  judgment  is 
expressed  to  the  effect  that  English  industries,  being  “  mature,” 
do  not  fall  within  the  purview  of  this  doctrine.  To  me,  I  may 
remark,  it  seems  legitimate  to  give  this  principle  a  broader 
application  tlian  that  to  which  Dr.  Marshall  would  here 
apparently  confine  it ;  for  “  infancy  ”  and  “  maturity  ”  may,  I 
think,  be  treated  as  indicative  of  a  comparative  relation  which 
may  similarly  obtain  between  the  temporarily  weak  and  their 
rivals  who  are  stronger  at  the  moment.  With  no  less  candour, 
however.  Dr.  Marshall  admits  that  the  moral  standard  of  govern¬ 
ments  and  individuals,  and  the  administrative  capacity  of  officials, 
aided  by  modern  developments  in  the  communication  of  intelli¬ 
gence  and  the  like,  have  undergone  such  improvement  that 
“Preferential  duties  within  the  Empire  could  now  be  worked 
with  leas  than  a  quarter  of  the  abuses  which  would  have 
arisen  if  an  equally  large  and  complex  trade  had  been  subject 
to  them  while  the  revenue  officer  had  no  greater  resources 
at  his  command  than  he  had  early  in  last  century.”  Yet 
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he  none  the  less  arrives  at  the  personal  opinion  that  “for 
England,  though  not  for  America,  Free  Trade  is  essential  to 
Leadership.” 

Nowhere,  however,  it  may  be  noticed,  in  this  Memorandum, 
so  far  as  I  can  see,  does  the  author  state  what  are  those 
“  universal  truths,”  to  which  he  alludes,  as  resembling  in  their 
certainty  the  truths  of  geometry  or  mechanics.  Nor,  without 
more  detailed  explanation  than  is  explicitly  afforded,  is  it 
possible  to  appreciate  the  full  content  and  extent  of  the  dis¬ 
tinction  he  is  anxious  to  establish  between  those  “  causes  ”  to 
which  he  directs  his  attention  in  this  paper,  and  those  “  causes 
of  causes  ”  on  which  he  “  touches  ”  here  but  “  slightly.”  I  feel 
therefore  a  difficulty  in  discussing  what  nevertheless  seems  to 
me  of  crucial  importance  in  the  treatment  of  the  fiscal  con¬ 
troversy.  For  I  am  bold  enough  to  think  that  one  wholesome 
consequence  of  the  pertinacious  questioning  of  the  last  few 
years  has  been  to  stimulate  a  fresh  searching  inquiry  into  the 
ultimate  foundations  of  economic  theory ;  and  it  is  my  personal 
opinion  that  this  relentless  penetrating  scrutiny  may  probably 
not  have  left  untouched,  or  unimpaired,  some  truths  considered 
once  by  expert  Mrriters  to  be  of  absolute  certainty  and  of 
universal  application. 

1  may  be  wrong  in  the  conclusion  I  have  reached ;  and  I  can 
of  course  speak  only  for  myself.  But  it  certainly  has  seemed 
to  me  that  some  considerable  portion  of  the  theorising  I  had 
been  accustomed  to  employ,  and  should  still  use,  with  a  caveat, 
as  a  preliminary  working  hypothesis,  rests  on  assumptions  for 
which  I  should  now  hesitate  to  claim  absolute  certainty,  and 
still  less  to  consider  as  of  universal  application.  And  1  find  it 
difficult  to  distinguish  in  this  respect  between  the  component 
items  of  a  group  of  suppositions.  Nor  does  it  seem  to  me  very 
easy  to  separate  with  finality  in  this  connexion  what  may  be 
termed  proximate  and  secondary  from  what  may  be  called 
ultimate  and  primary  causes  of  economic  action.  The  free 
competition  of  individuals,  resembling  almost  the  atoms  of  the 
older,  or  even  the  more  infinitesimal  electrons  of  the  modern 
physicists,  seems  to  me  to  represent  a  tolerably  sufficient 
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summary  of  these  linked  assumptions.  And  I  am  not  able  to 
avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  statement  of  the  theoretical 
problem,  no  less  than  the  practical  deductions  to  be  drawn  for 
actual  conduct,  should  be  differently  conceived  and  handled,  if 
individual  competition  be  replaced  on  an  extensive  scale  in 
fact  by  combined  aggregates  of  more  or  less  considerable  size 
and  more  or  less  pronovmced  adhesion,  and  if,  in  accord 
with  some  acute  investigators  of  political  theory,  we  consider 
the  existence  and  the  action  of  governments  to  be  as  original 
factors  in  the  determination  of  our  lives,  and  as  necessary 
presuppositions  of  our  reasoning,  as  free  enterprise  or  personal 
initiative. 

This  position,  if  established,  appears  to  me  to  be  tantamount 
to  an  undermining  of  the  basis  on  which  the  common  acceptance 
of  Free  Trade  as  axiomatic  truth  has  rested ;  but,  apart  from 
this  particular  doctrine,  I  cannot  but  think  that,  unless  the 
real  situation  is  recalled  continually  to  mind,  most  economic 
writers,  insensibly  perhaps,  have  argued,  and  still  reason,  as  if 
the  impelling  or  restraining  influence  of  the  State  were  some 
extraneous,  subsequent  addition  of  the  character  and  importance 
of  an  after-thought,  and  were  not  implicit  from  the  first  outset 
in  the  very  conception  of  man  as  a  social  and,  consequently,  an 
economic  animal.  I  believe  that  no  small  fraction  of  the  amazed 
distrust  which  the  movement  in  this  country  for  Tariff  Reform 
encountered  at  the  beginning  of  the  controversy  was  due  to 
a  conscious  or  unconscious  prejudice,  begotten  by  long  habit,  and 
implanted  firmly  in  the  minds  of  many  educated  Englishmen ; 
and  that  time  and  thought  alike  were  needed  to  remove  such 
obstructing  prepossessions.  The  fiscal  debate  of  our  day  has 
required  at  least  the  avowed  production  of  considered  reasons 
for  a  continued  acquiescence  in  this  view  of  the  relations  of  an 
organized  government  to  the  citizens  of  a  state  who  form  at  once 
the  objects  of  its  solicitude  and  the  source  of  its  power ;  and  it 
has,  I  think,  shown  the  incompleteness  of  some  conceptions 
which  previously  had  given  satisfaction.  It  has  led  to  a  close, 
persistent  scrutiny  of  the  very  foundations  of  our  economic 
reasoning. 
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All  this  inquiry  and  reflection  has  a  practical  bearing  ;  and  I 
can,  I  think,  most  appropriately  illustrate  my  argument,  not  so 
much  by  the  application,  which  I  venture  to  suggest  could  fairly 
be  made  of  it  to  the  theoretical  solution  oflered  in  the  first  part 
of  his  Memorandum  by  Dr.  Marshall  of  the  complicated  problem 
of  the  probable  incidence  of  import  duties,  as  by  reference  to 
a  remark  advanced  by  him  in  the  course  of  his  examination 
of  England’s  Fiscal  Policy  in  the  second  and  more  practical 
portion  of  his  paper.  He  says  there,  with  obvious  pertinence, 
that  a  “  device  contrived  to  deal  with  any  set  of  conditions  must 
become  obsolete  when  they  change  ” ;  and  he  himself  prefers 
what  he  describes  as  the  “simplicity  and  naturalness  of  Free 
Trade.”  The  fiscal  policy  “  adopted  in  England  sixty  years  ago 
remains,”  in  his  opinion,  “  the  best,”  “  and  may  probably  remain 
the  best,  because  it  is  riot  a  device,  but  the  absence  of  any 
device.”  It  might  be  possible,  on  the  grounds  I  have  adduced, 
to  quarrel  with  this  complimentary  description  of  Free  Trade  as 
“  natural,”  or  to  object  to  the  application  of  such  an  epithet  as 
being,  in  efiect,  a  begging  of  the  question  to  be  solved.  But 
these  considerations  I  would  now  pass  by,  and  lay  more  emphasis 
upon  the  other  portion  of  the  declaration.  It  seems  to  me  to 
put  the  difference  between  the  Free  Trader  and  the  Tariff 
Reformer  in  a  nutshell,  and  I  should  be  perfectly  content  to 
abide  by  an  application  of  this  crucial  test.  For,  if  Free  Trade 
be  thus  regarded  rightly  as  the  absence  of  a  device,  it  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  appropriate  work  of  statesmanship  to  provide 
suitable  devices  for  altering  conditions  and  transforming  circum¬ 
stance.  To  stand  aside  and  do  nothing,  if  indeed  this  be 
possible  in  the  strictest  sense,  is  the  abnegation  rather  than  the 
discharge  of  a  statesman’s  functions;  and,  while  it  may  well  seem, 
and  be,  the  easier,  it  is  not  necessarily  the  most  creditable,  or 
useful,  or  safe,  course  to  follow.  Difficulties  are  often  not  escaped 
by  being  shirked ;  and  to  disown  all  responsibility  for  the  direc¬ 
tion  or  control  in  any  manner  or  degree  of  the  business  side  of 
a  nation’s  life,  would  seem  to  involve  a  contradiction  of  terms,  if 
it  be  identified  with  the  highest  exercise  of  the  duties  incumbent 
on  a  nation’s  governors. 
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It  for  these  reasons  especially  that  I  would  commend  to  the 
favouring  notice  of  the  reader  of  this  article  the  remaining  books 
upon  my  list.  For  the  republished  speeches  of  Lord  Milner  and 
Mr.  Bonar  Law  seem  to  me  to  represent,  viewed  from  the  stcmd* 
point  of  active  constructive  statesmanship,  the  most  apt  and 
excellent  contributions  which  have  yet  been  made  to  the  prac¬ 
tical  discussion  of  the  fiscal  question.  Either  of  these  speakers 
may  be  said  to  address  himself  more  particularly  to  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  one  of  those  dual  aspects,  which  the  vital  problem  now 
submitted  for  the  decision  of  the  people  of  this  country  offers  for 
their  cool  consideration  and  their  fair  judgment ;  although  in 
neither  instance  is  the  other  aspect  forgotten  or  neglected. 
Lord  Milner  brings  temperately  and  comprehensively  before  our 
notice  the  supreme  necessity  of  promoting  the  closer  union  of  the 
Empire  by  the  early  adoption  of  the  means  which  the  self- 
governing  Colonies  have  suggested  and  desire  to  carry  into 
practice.  Mr.  Bonar  Law  lays  with  lucid  directness  and  convinc¬ 
ing  force  before  the  common  sense  of  practical  business  men  the 
reasons  for  adapting  our  fiscal  policy  to  the  actual  circumstances  of 
the  times  in  which  we  as  Englishmen  are  now  living,  surrounded 
by  the  hostile  tariffs  of  foreign  nations.  It  is,  I  think,  impossible 
for  the  fair-minded  critic  to  assert  that  either  of  these  two 
powerful  and  intelligent  advocates  of  fiscal  change  shrinks 
from  reasoned  argument,  or  is  actuated  by  any  motive  other 
than  a  desire  for  national  or  imperial  welfare ;  and,  taken 
together,  they  present  a  consistent  case  for  reform  which  it  is  not 
easy  to  refute.  It  rests  throughout  on  pertinent  considerations 
of  practical  statesmanship. 

In  April,  1906, 1  contributed  an  article  to  this  Revieiv  on  the 
subject  I  have  now  once  more  attempted  to  discuss ;  and  I  hope 
that  I  may  be  excused  if  I  refer  briefly  in  conclusion  to  two  of 
the  points  which  I  then  urged.  I  ventured  to  predict  that  the 
movement  for  Tariff  Reform  would,  in  spite  of  the  confident 
assertions  of  complacent  or  enthusiastic  enemies  of  fiscal 
change,  survive  its  defeat  at  the  Election  which  had  recently 
occurred.  On  the  contrary,  I  urged  that  we  were  rather  “  at  the 
commencement  of  a  struggle  "  which  “  might  engage  attention 
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for  many  years  to  come.”  And  I  drew  especial  notice  to  two  causes 
in  particular  which  were  likely  to  produce  this  consequence,  and 
to  keep  the  question  prominently  before  the  eyes  and  minds  of 
the  English  public.  The  one  influence  was,  as  I  contended,  the 
necessity  for  raising  increased  revenue,  and  for  discovering  some 
new  fruitful  source  from  which  the  requisite  funds  for  enlarged 
expenditure  might  be  easily  forthcoming.  I  remarked  that 
“  revenue  considerations  ”  might  conceivably  “  compel  a  de¬ 
parture  from  the  rule  of  taxing  for  revenue  alone.”  Tlie 
existing  financial  situation  has  confirmed,  to  an  extent 
which  I  at  least  did  not  anticipate,  the  pertinence  of  this 
observation. 

But  the  more  important  influence,  creating  the  more  im¬ 
perative  necessity  for  prompt  action  in  the  shape  of  fiscal 
change,  was,  in  my  opinion,  the  urgent  desirability  of  Imperial 
consolidation.  I  alluded  to  the  probability  that  the  known 
wish  of  the  Colonies  for  mutual  preference  would  be  expressed 
once  more  with  emphasis  at  the  Conference  which  was  then 
approaching.  That  likelihood  became  in  1907  a  reality.  But 
since  the  entire  refusal  at  that  time  of  their  requests  by  our  present 
Liberal  Government,  it  has  been  diflicult  for  eager  and  anxious 
Imperialists  in  this  countiy  not  to  feel  that  the  situation 
has  altered  for  the  w'orse  in  a  marked  degree,  and  that  the 
present  position  of  afiairs  is  critical.  For  the  negotiations 
actually  conducted  for  a  new  commercial  understanding  betw’een 
Canada  and  France,  and  those  projected  by  Germany  with 
that  colony,  and  possibly  also  by  the  United  States,  are 
ominously  significant.  It  seems  hardly  conceivable  that  they 
should  not,  if  completed,  prejudice  the  future  trading  interests  of 
Great  Britain,  for  they  must,  of  necessity,  curtail  the  opportunity 
which  will  be  left  for  Preference  within  the  Empire.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  a  Free  Trade  Ministry  in  England  will  not  attempt, 
during  the  remaining  tenure  of  its  office,  in  legitimate  accord 
with  the  avowed  opinions  of  its  leading  members,  to  conclude 
some  fresh  commereial  treaty,  or  treaties,  with  some  one  or 
more  foreign  nations,  like  France  or  even  Germany,  which 
would  similarly  hamper  our  own  hands  in  subsequent  negotiations 
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with  the  Colonies  or  with  India.  These  are  serious  present 
dangers  which  can  only  be  effectually  removed  by  the  early 
transference  of  the  reins  of  power  to  a  Government,  which  will 
actively  favour,  and  not  stubbornly  resist,  the  achievement 
of  fiscal  reform. 

L.  L.  Price. 


THE  OLD-AGE  PENSION  SCHEME. 


A  NY  measure  of  the  importance  of  the  English  old-age  pension 
scheme  does  not  belong  only  to  the  country  which  has 
issued  it ;  it  belongs  to  the  world.  It  will  undoubtedly  influence 
greatly  social  politics  abroad,  and  become  a  model  for  many 
projects  of  the  same  kind  in  foreign  countries.  And  as  the 
German  scheme  obviously  holds  its  ground  in  public  estimation 
in  England,  the  views  of  a  foreigner,  who  was  from  the  first 
moment  persuaded  of  the  superiority  of  the  scheme  adopted  by 
the  English  Government,  may  be  oi  some  interest. 

The  German  system  owes  its  commendation  mainly  to  the 
fact  that,  being  contributory,  it  charges  in  the  first  case  those 
for  whom  the  pensions  are  destined.  It  is,  however,  not  entirely 
contributory.  We  may  set  aside  the  case  of  persons  who  are 
not  bound  to  pay  any  contributions  under  the  German  scheme, 
but  are  allowed  to  do  so,  and  so  acquire  the  claim  to  a  pension. 
This  class  is  of  very  small  importance,  and  has  no  social  bearing 
at  all.  The  case  of  compulsoiy  contributions,  which  establish 
a  fixed  claim  for  an  old-age  pension,  is  difierent;  but  this 
concerns  exclusively  persons  working  for  wages  in  any  branch 
of  trade  or  commerce,  only  managing  oflScials,  commercial 
assistants,  and  other  employes  being  excepted,  provided  their 
earnings  exceed  £100  per  annum.  Workmem  and  employer 
contribute  in  equal  shares,  and  the  Empire  subscribes  to  each 
annuity  the  fixed  amount  of  £2  ISs.  per  annum.  The  State 
also  takes  charge  of  the  expenses  of  the  Imperial  Insurance 
Department.  So  far  as  the  State  has  to  bear  the  expenses  of 
the  insurance,  or  to  contribute  thereto,  there  is  no  difierence 
between  the  English  and  the  German  schemes.  But  I  do  not 
see  any  substantial  difference  either  in  the  fact  that  employers 
are  bound  to  contribute  in  Germany.  This  part  of  the  insurance 
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rate  is  paid  to  the  State  as  insurer  by  persons  who  are  tax¬ 
payers,  and  who  are  not  themselves  entitled  to  any  pension. 
What  is  the  difference  between  the  English  system,  which 
charges  taxpayers  without  disguise,  and  the  German  system, 
which  charges  the  employers  who  are  taxpayers?  What  is 
the  cQfference  between  taxes  paid  to  the  exchequer  for  a 
special  fund  (as  poor  rates  or  school-board  rates)  and  insurance 
rates  paid  by  taxpayers  to  the  State  ?  I  cannot  find  any  other 
difference  but  a  terminological  one.  People  who  prefer  a  part 
of  their  taxes  to  be  called  insurance  rates  may  be  fascinated  by 
the  German  scheme. 

The  half  of  the  insurance  rates  are,  however,  paid  by  the  em¬ 
ployes  themselves.  This  is  the  only  essential  difference  between 
the  English  and  the  German  system.  But  1  doubt  whether  this 
half  is  borne  as  well  as  paid  by  the  workmen.  As  to  the  taxes, 
the  widespread  assumption  that  the  payer  is  always  the  bearer 
has  been  long  condemned  as  quite  unscientific.  It  is  generally 
known  that  those  who  pay  the  taxes  transfer  them  almost 
without  any  exception  to  other  people.  Now,  I  cannot  believe 
it  to  be  otherwise  with  insurance  rates  paid  to  the  State,  these 
being,  as  pointed  out  above,  exactly  of  the  same  kind  as  taxes. 
I  am,  on  the  contrary,  quite  sure  that  these  insurance  rates  have 
in  the  long  run  largely  contributed  to  raise  wages  even  by  more 
than  their  amount.  And  as  wages  form  a  part  of  the  cost  of 
production,  these  alleged  insurance  rates,  being  really  a  part 
of  wages,  are  at  present  borne  neither  by  employers  nor  by 
employes,  but,  as  the  other  costs  of  production,  by  the  con¬ 
sumers.  It  is,  of  course,  the  same  with  that  part  of  the  insur¬ 
ance  rate  which  ought  to  be  borne  under  the  provisions  of  the 
statute  by  the  employers.  They  too  are  a  part  of  the  costs  of 
production. 

But  I  do  not  lay  very  great  stress  upon  this  point.  Even  if 
we  suppose  this  part  of  the  insurance  rates  to  press  exclusively 
upon  the  workman,  the  alleged  advantage  of  the  contributory 
system  is  swept  away  by  the  enormous  cost  it  necessarily 
occasions.  The  number  of  persons  who  would  be  obliged  to 
pay  insurance  rates  as  being  potentially  entitled  to  old-age 
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pensions  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  may  be  at  least 
ten  millions.  And  to  collect  insurance  rates  from  some 
millions  of  people  is  not  at  all  an  easy  matter.  They  should 
be  collected  weekly,  workmen  and  other  small  people  being,  of 
course,  not  able  to  pay  larger  rates  in  longer  terms.  In  this 
circumstance  rate  collecting  will  occasion  an  amount  of  work 
and  trouble  out  of  proportion  to  the  advantages  bestowed.  In 
Germany  this  difficulty  is  met  by  an  expedient,  apparently 
simple,  but  really  most  wearisome.  The  employers  are  obliged 
to  deduct  the  share  of  the  insurance  rates  fedling  on  the 
workmen,  and  to  stick  weekly  stamps  on  the  insurance  books 
belonging  to  them.  It  may  be  a  small  matter  to  stick  four 
or  five  stamps  every  week,  and  even  ten  or  twenty ;  but  the 
aspect  of  the  situation  is  serious  in  the  case  of  employers 
who  are  bound  to  deal  with  some  hundreds  or  thousands  of 
employes.  For  this  work  of  stamp  sticking  they  need  special 
clerks,  and  their  pay  may  be  fairly  added  to  the  cost  of  the 
insurance  falling  upon  the  taxpayers.  It  is  easily  understood 
that  the  stamp-sticking  obligation  has  produced  a  most  hostile 
feeling  against  the  statute  enforcing  it.  It  has  earned  the 
nickname  of  the  Sticking  Act  (Klehegeaetz),  and  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  one  of  the  most  odious  statutes  of  the  Empire,  unless 
its  beneficial  efiects  on  the  lower  classes  are  freely  recognized. 

But  the  cost  and  trouble  of  collecting  premiums  is  by  no  means 
the  only  objection  to  the  contributory  system  in  Germany.  The 
Imperial  Insurance  Office  is  one  of  the  biggest  offices  of  the 
realm,  and  gives  occupation,  in  its  central  office  and  branch 
offices,  to  more  than  a  thousand  officials.  It  needs  no  words  to 
prove  that  it  could  save  at  least  two-thirds  of  its  work  if  it  got 
rid  of  entering  and  controlling  weekly  rates  paid  by  some 
millions  of  people.  And  thereto  may  be  added  all  the  enormous 
trouble  unavoidably  connected  with  any  kind  of  officialism.  All 
this  would  be  undoubtedly  far  more  expensive  in  England  than 
in  Germany,  the  pay  of  English  officials  being,  as  a  rule,  much 
higher  than  that  of  continental  officials.  On  the  Continent  we 
tre  accustomed  to  look  up  to  England  as  the  blessed  country 
nearly  preserved  from  the  continental  plague  of  red  tape ;  and 
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then  we  find  her  half  inclined  to  adopt  one  of  its  most  obnoxious 
forms. 

But  the  decisive  point  is  that  the  German  scheme  seems  to 
me  to  be  quite  inapplicable  to  England.  It  ought  not  to  be 
overlooked  that  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Act  provides  pensions, 
on  a  much  larger  scale  than  the  German  statute,  which  are 
payable  not  only  to  employes  but  with  some  unimportant 
exceptions  to  any  person  above  seventy  years  of  age.  That  may 
be  fairly  considered  as  the  greatest  merit  of  the  Act.  Why 
should  all  the  small  employers,  tradesmen,  and  shop-keepers  be 
debarred  from  the  benefits  of  the  old-age  pension,  when  they 
have  grown  too  old  or  too  weak  to  carry  on  their  business,  after 
having,  perhaps,  lost  the  small  capital  invested  there?  Why 
should  they  be  condemned  to  the  workhouse  or  to  begging  in 
the  streets,  after  having  honestly  worked  all  their  lives,  while 
their  employ^  enjoy  the  pension?  The  like  may  be  asserted 
about  the  persons  exempt  by  the  German  statute  from  the 
compulsory  insurance  in  consequence  of  their  working  only 
occasionally.  To  all  these  people  the  German  scheme  of  rate 
collection  by  stamp-sticking  is  evidently  inapplicable,  and  so 
is  any  other  contributory  scheme,  so  far  as  I  can  sea  It  is 
generally  known  that  collecting  taxes  from  small  people  of  this 
kind  is  most  difficult  and  unprofitable  when  not  actually 
impossible,  and  the  same  must  be  asserted  about  insurance  rates. 
And  if  the  compulsory  insurance  should  be  replaced  by  a 
voluntary  system,  as  is  the  case  in  Germany,  the  efiect  will  be 
undoubtedly  the  same  as  it  is  there.  Not  even  one-half  per 
cent,  of  them  would  insure,  and  they  would  be  therefore 
excluded  from  the  benefits  of  the  Act. 

As  to  the  cost  of  the  old-age  pensions,  which  is  causing  so 
much  apprehension  in  England,  I  see  no  fear  that  it  will  disturb 
the  budget  of  the  richest  nation  of  the  world.  The  pensions 
will  be  only  a  small  addition  to  the  burdens  now  pressing  upon 
the  country.  Old  people  have  had  to  be  supported  by  the 
country  hitherto.  They  have  been  supported  partly  by  the 
relatives,  partly  by  charity,  pcu-tly  by  the  taxpayers.  And 
when  all  these  different  kinds  of  support  are  replaced  by 
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pensions,  it  will  be  assuredly  a  more  equitable  and  desirable 
but  not  an  appreciably  more  burdensome  system  of  poor  relief. 
A  good  deal  of  expenditure  out  of  poor  rates  will  be  spared,  a 
good  deal  of  charity  will  be  rendered  needless  or  be  converted 
to  other  uses;  relatives  supporting  their  old  people  will  be 
spared  much  expense  and  trouble,  and  therefore  be  left  fitter 
to  bear  other  charges.  For  the  rest  the  cost  will  be  sufficiently 
compensated  by  the  innumerable  advantages  the  new  arrange¬ 
ment  will  bestow  upon  the  community. 

The  English  non-contributory  system  is,  in  my  opinion,  plainly 
applicable  to  the  invalidity  pensions,  the  introduction  of  which 
I  consider  a  much  more  urgent  question  than  the  extension 
of  old-age  pensions  to  people  of  above  sixty-five  years  of  age. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  insurance  principle  seems  to  me  to  be 
much  more  suitable  for  the  provision  of  relief  in  the  C6ise  of 
sickness  or  injury  by  accident. 


Euoen  Ehrlich. 


THE  CARE  AND  CONTROL 
OF  THE  FEEBLE-MINDED. 


rpHE  general  public  is  to  be  credited  with  "  burying  its  head," 
so  far  as  the  dismal  sights  presented  by  the  physical  and 
mental  failures  of  our  common  humanity  are  concerned.  The 
boast  that  health  and  sanity  have  been  visibly  increasing  during 
recent  years  is  too  often  an  imagined  fact ;  when  deformity  and 
deficiency  insist  on  obtruding  themselves  they  are  given  a 
penny — or  a  penny  rate — to  go  right  away  and  hide  themselves 
or  be  hidden  in  public  institutions.  Thus  it  is  that  there  are 
certain  vital  factors  in  our  present  national  system  which  are 
seldom  or  never  discussed  in  public,  except  among  the  experts. 
There  is  a  regrettable  lack  of  both  general  and  special  infor¬ 
mation  abroad  concerning  what  are  really  pressing  practical 
problems.  Some  of  these  problems  are  aggravated  by  the 
increasing  density  and  local  depression  of  urban  populations. 
It  is  to  be  noted  in  this  connexion  that,  by  the  canons 
governing  statistics,  it  is  only  to  be  expected  that  the  greatest 
number  and  the  worst  examples  of  social  failures  should  be 
found  in  the  most  congested  districts.  This  hard  fact  should  be 
impressed  upon  all  those  who  devote  time  and  talent  to  work 
in  the  darker  patches  of  the  "  magpie  map  ”  of  a  large  city ; 
they  should  be  reminded  likewise  of  the  compensating  corol¬ 
laries  to  be  witnessed  at  the  West  End. 

If  the  sinister  results  of  evil  conditions  are  unobserved, 
because  removed  from  view,  it  is  not  likely  that  much  interest 
will  be  shown  in  discussions  about  the  causes  of  those  results. 
We  segregate  and  immure  our  tens  of  thousands  of  deficients, 
maimed  in  mind  or  in  body,  and  the  man  in  the  street  believes 
that  these  classes  have  ceased  to  exist,  whereas  they  are  living 
just  beyond  his  sight.  Much  public  education  will  be  needed, 
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therefore,  before  the  uninformed  ratepayer  will  appreciate  the 
necessity  of  advance  along  any  indicated  lines  of  progress  in  the 
matters  under  consideration,  especially  if  such  possible  and 
desirable  betterment  is  proclaimed  by  enthusiasts  who  say,  even 
in  an  under<tone,  "  Hang  the  expense !  ”  The  plain  man  must 
be  fully  convinced  that  a  continuous  evil  exists,  that  there  is  a 
possibility  of  improving  the  conditions  which  cause  such  anti¬ 
social  abnormalities,  and  that  such  means  of  improvement  will 
operate  automatically  in  reducing  the  financial  charge  levied 
upon  the  community. 

One  of  the  chief  problems  to  which  the  public  have  been  for 
too  long  indifferent,  but  which  has  greatly  exercised  those 
acquainted  with  the  actual  facts  of  the  case,  is  to  determine 
what  attitude  should  be  taken  to-day  by  official  authorities 
towards  the  vast  army  of  our  fellow  countrymen  and  country¬ 
women  who,  if  not  positively  dangerous  to  themselves  or  to 
society,  at  least  will  never  be  able,  under  modem  strain  and 
stress,  to  be  reasonably  self-supporting,  owing  to  their  degrees 
of  mental  defect.  There  is  a  large  class  of  citizens,  some  of 
whom  are  what  the  Code  PS-nal  calls  “ sane  discemement"  some 
are  among  those  whom  Horace  calls  “the  foolish,  crazy  and 
cracked,”  while  others  become  the  butts,  dupes  or  rogues  of  the 
day.  The  active  lunatic  and  the  passive  idiot  we  know  well, 
and  can  allocate  to  an  appointed  place  of  safety.  But  what  can 
be  done  for  “  the  daft  plough-lad,”  “  the  man  with  the  hoe,” 
“  the  bom  fool  of  the  family,”  “  the  Tom  o’  Bedlam,”  “  the  silly 
Billy,”  "  the  simpleton,”  “  the  natural,”  “  the  innocent,”  “  the 
niimy,”  “the  nincompoop,”  “the  sawney,”  “the  softie,”  “the 
driveller,”  “  the  noodle,”  “  the  demi-fou,”  and  in  many  cases 
“  the  utter  duffer,”  “  the  dullard,”  “  the  dunce,”  “  the  wastrel  ” 
and  all  this  genus  ?  What  should  be  done  for  those  who,  often 
bom  and  bred  “bad,”  from  their  early  youth  up  exhibit 
potentially  immoral,  vicious  and  criminal  tendencies  ? 

To  inquire  into  the  facts,  factors,  and  opinions  relative  to  the 
cause,  prevention,  and  treatment  of  all  such  forms  of  mental 
subnormality  as  are  prevalent  in  the  British  Isles,  and  to  com¬ 
pare  results  with  those  found  in  other  lands,  was  the  special 
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work  of  the  recent  Royal  Commission  on  this  subject.  Its 
members  represented  many  technical  points  of  view,  but  were 
perhaps  lacking  in  an  intimate  practical  knowledge  of  the 
internal  detailed  economy  of  large  institutions  for  the  insane 
and  the  imbecile,  and  of  the  recently  multiplied  Special  Schools 
for  Mentally  Defective  Children.  Hence,  at  times,  fresh  first¬ 
hand  criticism  of  witnesses  on  certain  aspects  of  the  inquiry 
was  lacking.  The  witnesses  examined  were  very  well  chosen, 
many  specialists  giving,  while  in  the  chair,  quite  remarkable 
and  exhaustive  statements ;  the  evidence  and  Report  will  be  the 
leading  educational  authority  on  feeble-mindedness  for  years  to 
come.  The  probable  extra  expense  in  executing  each  suggested 
improvement  was  systematically  elicited  from  each  witness. 
The  Report  would  have  been  still  more  valuable,  if  all  the 
figures  quoted  had  been  brought  up  to  the  date  of  the  actual 
publication,  and  not  left  as  they  were  when  the  evidence  was 
given  several  years  previously :  the  pertinent  work  of  the 
London  County  Council,  for  example,  has  increased  greatly  in 
some  departments  since  the  witnesses  were  questioned.  This 
comment  may  be  of  greater  concern  when  the  recommendations 
of  the  Report  are  considered  and  analysed  by  the  aidministrative 
departments  interested  in  the  improvement  of  the  present 
anomalies. 

The  cardinal  recommendations  of  the  Report  are : — 

“Persons  who  cannot  take  part  in  the  struggle  of  life  owing  to 
mental  defect,  whether  they  are  described  as  lunatics  or  persons  of 
unsound  mind,  idiots,  imbeciles,  feeble-minded  or  otherwise,  should  be 
afforded  by  the  State  such  special  protection  as  may  be  suited  to  their 
needs." 

“  The  mental  condition  of  these  persons,  and  neither  their  poverty 
nor  their  crime,  is  the  real  ground  for  their  claim  for  help  from  the 
State.  It  follows  that  their  aid  and  supervision  should  be  undertaken 
by  some  powerful  local  authority,  who  cau  ensure  that  they  will  receive 
it  from  other  quarters  or,  failing  this,  will  provide  it  themselves." 

“  If  the  mentally  defective  are  to  be  properly  considered  and  pro¬ 
tected  as  such,  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  who  they  are  and  where 
they  are,  and  to  bring  them  into  relation  with  the  local  authority. 
This  should  be  done  chiefly  through  the  agency  of  the  education 
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aathority  and  other  public  or  quasi-public  authorities  without  any 
undue  invasion  of  the  privacy  of  the  family.” 

“  The  protection  of  the  mentally  defective  person,  whatever  form 
it  takes,  should  be  continued  so  long  as  it  is  necessary  for  his  good  ; 
hence,  the  State  should  have  authority  to  segregate  and  to  detain 
mentally  defective  persons  under  proper  conditions  and  limitations.” 
(This,  mutatis  mutandis,  is  an  extension  to  the  whole  class  of 
advantages  now  enjoyed  by  lunatics  and  idiots  only.) 

^  To  supervise  local  administration  a  central  authority  is  indis¬ 
pensable.  This  will  not  only  tend  to  produce  efficiency,  economy,  and 
uniformity,  but  it  will  also  provide  safeguards  for  the  proper  care  of 
the  mentally  defective  person.  The  central  Board  of  Control  becomes 
ultimately  the  general  guardian  of  his  person  and  is  responsible  for 
ensuring  that  his  liberty  is  not  unnecessarily  curtailed  by  the  local 
authority.” 

“All  such  persons  possessing  property  should,  in  future,  have  it 
protected  under  one  and  the  same  system  of  regulations.” 

“  There  should  be  the  closest  co-operation  between  judicial  and 
administrative  authorities,  in  this  case  the  Chancery  Division  of  the 
High  Court  and  the  central  authority.” 

From  published  statistics  and  from  the  returns  made  hy 
medical  investigators  appointed  hy  the  Commission  to  examine 
the  facts  in  typical  districts,  it  is  estimated  that  in  England 
and  Wales  there  are  nearly  775,000  persons  who  fall  within  the 
scope  of  the  above  recommendations — that  is,  about  one  person 
in  every  120  of  the  juvenile  and  adult  population. 

The  dominant  idea  of  the  Report  is  the  immediate  con¬ 
stitution  of  a  definite  Statue  for  such  abnormal  persons  as  are 
known  generically  as  “  Mentally  Defective,”  using  the  phrase  in 
its  widest  meaning.  The  test  of  this  status  will  not  he  birth, 
or  blood,  or  banking-account,  but  will  be  based  upon  an  in¬ 
tellectual  calculus — a  not  wholly  inappropriate  method  of 
subdividing  the  species  Homo  eapiene.  The  result  of  estab¬ 
lishing  this  status  will  be  a  class  of  modem  civil  "outlaws,” 
the  administration  of  whose  persons  and  property  will  be 
abrogated  from  their  self-control,  and  transferred  in  most 
instances  to  the  public  authoritiea  The  status  will  have  few 
civic  rights,  and  extending  the  present  position  of  lunatics  and 
idiots,  it  will  be,  so  to  say,  extra  commerciam. 
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The  legislative  extension  of  such  a  status,  and  the  with* 
drawal  of  this  section  of  the  community  from  the  common  social 
life,  is  certain  to  raise  intense  opposition  from  those  who  allege 
that  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  curtail  the  liberty  of  the 
subject  by  an  application  of  a  glorified  patria  poteetas.  At 
present  there  are  few  compulsory  powers  over  the  person,  apart 
from  the  criminal  and  the  insane.  For  educational  purposes 
compulsion  has  been  allowed  and  has  been  extended:  the 
normal  child  must  be  a  scholar  until  14  years  of  age,  the 
mentally  deficient  or  epileptic  until  16  years  of  age.  Poor- 
law,  that  is.  State-children  are  commonly  detained  until  they 
are  16  years  of  age,  and  under  certain  circumstances  they  may 
be  adopted  by  the  Guardians  until  they  reach  18.  The  Beport 
expressly  excludes  the  possibility  of  segregated  persons  ac¬ 
quiring  a  legal  “  settlement.”  In  a  very  few  instances  the 
Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  has  detained  mentally  deficient 
youths  and  maidens  until  they  are  over  twenty  years  old  ;  these 
persons  have  grown  up  in  the  experimental  residential  homes 
opened  by  the  Board  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  defective 
State-children  who  were  boarded  in  houses  situated  near  the 
earliest  Special  Schools  of  Mentally  Deficient  Children  under  the 
direction  of  the  London  School  Board. 

The  chief  reasons  for  allowing  compulsory  detention  of 
persons  belonging  to  this  status  are:  voluntary  effort  has 
proved  itself  insufficient,  if  not  always  inefficient;  being  un¬ 
official,  it  is  often  superficial ;  it  is  capricious,  picks  and  chooses 
its  cases,  and  often  “  fires  out  ”  its  failures ;  its  utmost  force 
is  persuasion,  which  is  useless  when  relatives  or  patients  have 
determined  on  a  discharge ;  compulsory  powers  allow  prolonged 
treatment,  a  fact  which  gives  the  relatives  assurance,  and  insist 
on  the  afflicted  being  admitted  as  such,  and  not  as  favoured 
individuals  or  subjects  of  patronage.  A  warning  note  must  be 
sounded  against  the  abuse  by  malingerers  of  this  compulsion  to 
live  a  comparatively  htzy  and  simple  life;  it  will  be  possible, 
unless  care  is  taken,  to  extend  the  confines  of  the  status  to 
unreasonable  bounda  When  the  community  is  divided  sharply 
between  those  who  are  locked  up  and  those  who  do  the  locking 
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up,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  latter  to  see  that  the  former 
do  not  grow  too  numerous. 

“  In  the  development  of  any  organization  for  the  care  of  the  mentally 
defective  the  precedent  of  the  Lunacy  Acts  should  be  followed,  rather 
than  the  precedent  of  the  Poor-law.  Under  the  Lunacy  Acts  inter¬ 
vention  is  due  to  the  existence  of  mental  incapacity  ;  under  the  Poor- 
law  to  the  existence  of  poverty  and  destitution.  It  must  also  be 
remembered  that  the  certification,  detention,  and  segregation,  in  regard 
to  which  all  the  witnesses  are  agreed,  are  advocated  in  the  interest  of 
the  community  at  large  and  not  merely  or  chiefly,  as  relief  is  given 
under  the  Poor-law,  in  order  to  meet  the  personal  needs  of  particular 
cases.” 

This  opinion,  which  may  be  compared  and  contrasted  with  the 
second  recommendation  quoted  above,  is  given  with  the  full 
knowledge  that  the  majority  of  the  quarter  of  a  million  feeble¬ 
minded  persons  in  this  land  belong  to  a  social  class  which 
cannot  contribute  adequately,  if  at  all,  for  the  keep  and  care 
necessary  for  their  morbid  relatives;  they  must  rely,  either 
wholly  or  in  part,  upon  the  provision  made  out  of  public  funds, 
if  and  when  it  is  decided  by  justice  and  by  doctor  that  such 
relatives  are  to  receive  compulsory  skilled  attention.  Hitherto, 
except  in  a  very  few  and  favoured  instances  where  voluntary 
charitable  institutions  have  received  such  patients — for  such 
charities  are  loath  to  receive  “  incurables  ” — they  have  had  to 
find  a  refuge  under  the  aegis  of  the  Poor-law  in  return  for  a 
more  or  less  sufficient  monetary  contribution  as  the  local 
Guardians  of  the  Poor  may  direct.  A  sequel  of  this  unavoid¬ 
able  parochial  aid  is,  in  many  districts,  the  family  stigma  of 
pauperism,  usually  quite  unmerited.  The  Commission  con¬ 
sidered  these  facts  at  length,  and  debated  whether  the  personal 
mental  defect  or  the  relatives’  impecuniosity  should  be  the 
guiding  factor  in  securing  the  utmost  reasonable  benefit  for 
the  affiicted  members  of  the  suggested  status.  Their  opinion 
above  quoted  recommends  that  the  clinical  rather  than  the 
financial  test  should  be  applied,  so  that  persons  certified  as 
being  mentally  deficient  should  be  treated  as  being  beyond  the 
scope  of  the  administration  of  the  Poor-law.  To  put  the 
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argument  another  way:  if  the  State,  largely  for  its  own  pur¬ 
poses,  brands  a  subject  as  of  an  inferior  status,  the  public  should 
see  that  he  is  protected  from  further  stigma.  This  radical  sug¬ 
gestion,  if  operative,  will  without  doubt  induce  many  interested 
relatives  to  reveal  the  actual  mental  weakness  of  those  near 
and  dear  to  them,  who  otherwise  have  been  shielded  as  well 
from  official  observation  as  from  a  pauper’s  reputation.  Com¬ 
pulsion,  without  correlated  beneficence,  often  results  in  conceal¬ 
ment.  But,  as  in  the  case  of  the  compulsory  notification  of 
zymotic  diseases,  it  has  been  clearly  proved  that  the  public 
has  little  objection  to  comply  with  such  regulations,  so  long 
as  it  is  certain  that  tangible  assistance,  and  not  a  social  or 
economic  penalty,  is  to  be  the  immediate  outcome  of  courting  such 
publicity.  The  invidious  position  of  the  general  medical  prac¬ 
titioner  with  respect  to  his  “  mental  ”  cases  will  also  be  relieved. 

There  are  multitudes  of  members  of  this  status  of  mentally 
defective  persons,  who  are  now  housed  as  paupers  in  parochial 
institutions ;  when  the  State  assumes  this  new  relation  to  their 
mental  misfortune,  it  is  obvious  that  the  Guardians  will  be 
greatly  relieved  from  expense  by  such  a  transfer  into  other 
hands.  Similarly,  the  streets,  prisons,  casual  wards,  common 
lodging-houses,  remand  homes,  shelters,  and  refuges  will  be 
tapped  of  many  of  their  low-grade  denizens. 

Before  specifying  the  constituents  of  the  suggested  combined 
status,  the  Commissioners  realized  to  the  full  "the  subtle 
influence  which  clings  to  words,  altering  our  sense  of  things.” 
To  aid  them  in  defining  their  terms,  they  requested  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians  of  London  to  give  the  present-day 
significance  of  certain  terms;  they  did  not,  however,  ask  the 
views  of  lawyers.  The  item  of  practical  psychology,  that  there 
is  much  in  a  name,  has  long  been  recognized  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  where  the  whole  status  is  known  as  "  Feeble¬ 
minded,”  the  constituents  as  “  pupils,”  the  lowest  grade  being 
called  “ Custodials ; ”  all  are  housed  in  "cottages.”  In  every¬ 
day  practice  certain  popular  terms  are  used  and  abused.  Those 
who  work  in  connexion  with  Special  (M.D.)  Schools  know  the 
horror  experienced  on  hearing  normal  pupils  speak  of  “  the  silly 
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school  ” ;  the  general  medical  practitioner  appreciates  the  virtue 
of  employing  such  untechnical  terms,  upon  occasion,  as  “  brain 
fever,”  “  nervous  breakdown,”  “  delirious,”  “  lucid  interval,”  and 
“temporary  insanity.”  The  Report,  in  view  of  human  sus¬ 
ceptibilities  and  in  order  to  popularize  the  scheme,  urges  that 
the  whole  suggested  Status — from  “  the  lump  of  flesh  ”  to  the 
perverted  genius — should  be  known  as  “Mentally  Defective” 
persons;  that  the  words  “pauper,”  “lunatic,”  and  “idiot” 
should  not  in  future  be  employed  by  parliamentary  draftsmen, 
and  that  the  word  “  asylum  ”  should  give  place  to  the  word 
which  was  formerly  used — “hospital.”  A  further  suggestion 
might  have  been  made  that  when  notices  are  placed  on  the 
walls  of  asylums,  they  should  not  always  be  headed  so  as  to 
remind  the  residents  of  their  mental  condition.^ 

Since  professional  interest  has  been  re-awakened  in  the  vary¬ 
ing  grades  of  feeble-mindedness,  .and  completer  administrative 
methods  have  been  adopted,  the  classification  of  certain  patients 
has  been  more  precise,  and  in  some  cases  the  technical  terms 
have  gained  a  narrower  significance.  The  use  of  the  word 
"  imbecile  ”  is  a  case  in  point.  It  was  first  used  in  a  statute  in 
1886. 

“  There  is  no  line  between  a  lunatic  and  an  imbecile  of  later  age 
except  that  a  very  tiresome  imbecile  is  a  lunatic,  while  a  very  quiet 
lunatic  is  an  imbecile — that  is  the  practical  result”  (Sir  John 
McDougall).  Thus  in  London  the  lunatic  (under  the  County  Council) 
costs  about  one  shilling  a  week  more  to  keep  than  does  the  imbecile 
(under  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board,  t.e.  the  Poor  Law  Guardians). 

Skilled  nursing  has  prolonged  “the  seventh  stage”  of  many 
men  whose  “  second  childhood  ”  has  lasted  for  more  years  than 
it  would  have  heretofore.  This  careful  study  of  senility  and 
senectitude  has  resulted  in  the  aggregation  of  hundreds  of  very 
aged  persons  in  public  institutions,  who  have  succumbed  to  the 
fatal  process  so  feared  by  Samuel  Johnson — they  have  “  died 
from  the  top,”  their  physical  existence  having  outlived  their 
mental  sanity.  These  old  folk  are  now  classed  among  “  imbe¬ 
ciles.”  Contemporaneously  with  the  recognition  of  this  class  of 
>  Lunacy  Act,  1890  (sec.  42). 
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aged  mental  deficients  was  the  appreciation  by  educationalists, 
dealing  with  the  whole  child-population  under  compulsory 
school-attendance,  that  among  the  3^oung  was  a  special  class  of 
pupils,  not  merely  backward  nor  idiot.  For  these  provision  had 
to  be  made,  and,  after  a  Commission’s  recommendation,  was 
made  by  the  Elementary  (Defective  and  Epileptic  Children) 
Education  Act,  1899,  whose  main  defect  is  the  optional  adoption 
allowed. 

The  Report  gives  nine  varieties  of  persons  who  should  con¬ 
stitute  the  status  of  mental  defectives.  The  groups  are  set  out 
in  the  order  of  their  numerical  importance.  The  Report  also 
advises  that  epileptics,  as  such,  should  be  dealt  with  on  special 
linea  In  classes  1  and  2  are  found  those  whose  mental  faculties 
have  become  disordered  or  decayed,  the  abnormality  developing 
after  a  period  of  mental  sanity ;  in  the  remaining  classes  are 
those  whose  plight  it  is  to  have  started  with  undeveloped 
brains.  The  classes  are  all  assumed  to  be  mutually  exclusive. 

1.  “  Persons  of  unsound  mind.”  This  group  consists  of  those 

now  known  as  lunatics,  requiring  care  and  control,  and 
being  incapable  of  managing  themselves  or  their  afGairs. 

2.  “Persons  mentally  infirm.”  This  group  consists  of  those 

persons  who,  through  age  and  decrepitude,  have  become 
“  imbecile  ”  in  its  latest  sense. 

3.  Idiots,  being  persons  who  from  the  first  have  been  unable 

to  protect  themselves  from  common  physical  dangers. 

4.  Imbeciles,  being  persons  who,  although  mentally  superior 

to  the  last  class,  are  yet  quite  unable  to  earn  their  own 
living. 

5.  Feeble-minded  persons  who  need  guardianship  if  they  are 

to  lead  useful  lives.  This  class  includes  the  “  prodigal  ” 
and  the  facile. 

6.  Moral  imbeciles  with  uncontrollable  vicious  or  criminal 

tendenciea 

7.  Epileptics  who  are  also  mentally  defective. 

8.  Inebriates  who  are  also  mentally  defective. 

9.  Mentally  defective  persons  who  are  either  blind  or  deaf 

and  dumb. 
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The  ideal  aimed  at  is  to  have  an  official  case-paper  for  every 
member  of  the  Status  Mentally  Defective.  As  a  preliminary 
step  towards  this  result,  it  will  be  necessary  to  know  the 
numbers  of  persons  included  in  these  nine  classes,  which 
could  be  ascertained  approximately  by  a  medical  investigator 
appointed  ad  hoc.  After  this  general  inquiry,  it  is  reconunended 
that  it  should  be — 

“  the  statutory  duty  of  the  Medical  Officers  of  the  Local  Education 
Authorities,  of  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor,  and  of  the  Public  Health 
Committees,  the  Relieving  Officers  of  Boards  of  Guardians,  the 
Medical  Officers  of  Convict  and  Local  Prisons,  the  Police,  and  the 
Managers  of  any  Homes  for  Inebriates,  or  any  Charitable,  Religious 
or  Voluntary  Institutions  or  Societies,  or  any  Naval  or  Military 
authorities,  to  notify  to  the  local  committee  all  cases  of  mental  defect 
coming  to  their  knowledge  in  the  course  of  duty.  .  .  .  Any  one  who 
for  profit  shall  receive  to  reside  as  a  patient  or  maintain  a  mentally 
defective  person  shall  within  seven  days  thereafter  notify  the  same  to 
the  Central  Board  of  Control.” 

All  notifications  are  to  be  revised  annually.  Every  admission, 
transfer,  continuance  order,  discharge,  and  death  is  to  be  reported 
to  the  Board  of  Control  and  to  the  local  committee  for  the  care 
of  the  mentally  defective.  The  status  may  be  quitted  at  the 
direction  of  the  committee,  upon  the  advice  of  the  medical 
officer  of  the  institution  concerned ;  but  an  appeal  may  be  made 
to  the  Board  of  Control. 

The  certification,  immediate  oversight,  and  detention  of 
persons  belonging  to  this  status,  the  Report  advises,  should  be 
the  duty  of  the  County  or  County  Borough  Councils,  who  as  the 
local  supervising  authorities  will  each  act  through  a  statutory 
“  Committee  for  the  care  of  the  Mentally  Defective,”  to  which 
the  duties  of  the  existing  visiting  committees  of  asylums,  and 
some  of  the  duties  of  the  Education  Committee,  will  be  given. 
Co-option  will  be  allowed,  and  one  at  least  of  the  committee 
must  be  a  woman.  Councils  may  delegate  all  their  functions, 
except  the  purely  financial.  Councils  of  neighbouring  districts 
may  work  by  joint  committees,  or  may  otherwise  co-operate  to 
secure  the  more  efficient  classification  and  housing  of  their 
charges.  The  committees  will  be  open  to  receive  requests  for 
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the  care  of  defectives,  and  are  to  report  to  the  Central  Board 
when  no  proper  provision  is  being  made  to  meet  the  needs  of 
such  applicants.  Nevertheless,  the  committees  are  to  have 
discretion  as  to  the  method  of  dealing  with  particular  cases 
where  intervention  is  felt  to  be  necessary ;  thus  the  applicant 
may  be  registered  merely,  or  may  be  certified  and  detained  or 
placed  under  efficient  tutelage.  Committees  shall  appoint 
medical  officers  and  “certifying  medical  practitioners,”  with 
definite  districts,  who  will  be  legally  immune  from  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  charges  of  defamation  of  character  while  fulfilling  this 
“  public  duty.”  Each  committee  is  to  furnish  an  annual  report 
of  its  proceedings. 

Above  these  local  committees  is  to  be  a  single  central 
authority — the  Commissioners  of  the  Board  of  Control. 

“  This  Board  would  be  formed  partly  by  a  reorganissation,  partly 
by  au  enlargement  of  the  present  Lunacy  Commission.  ...  It  would 
consist  of  a  certain  proportion  of  qualified  medical  men  who  had  an 
expert  knowledge  of  the  various  classes  of  mental  defect,  and  a  certain 
proportion  of  legal  members,  for  under  the  proposed  scheme,  in  cases 
in  which  inquisition  without  a  jury  has  to  be  made,  a  legal  member 
of  the  Commission,  assisted,  if  necessary,  by  a  medical  member  of  the 
Commission  as  assessor,  would  undertake  it.  Also  appointed  for  a 
term  of  years,  there  would  be  honorary  Commissioners  specially 
qualified  to  assist  the  Board,  and  there  would  be  a  paid  Chairman. 
England  and  Wales  would  be  divided  into  districts,  and  there  would 
be  at  least  eight  Assistant  District  Commissioners.” 

Commissioners  axe  to  be  sufficiently  numerous  to  dispense  with 
the  need  of  deputies ;  they  will  receive  salaries  as  in  ordinary 
departments  of  (Government  service.  One  member,  at  least,  of 
the  Board  must  be  a  woman.  The  Board  will  publish  an  annual 
report.  The  general  functions  of  the  central  Board  of  Control 
will  be  to  protect  and  to  supervise  the  accommodation,  the 
maintenance,  the  care,  the  treatment,  the  education,  the  train¬ 
ing,  and  the  control  of  the  mentally  defectives.  It  is  possible 
that  some  local  authorities,  which  hitherto  have  performed  their 
functions  in  these  matters  with  keenness  and  ability,  may 
resent  the  promptings  of  the  superior  Board  of  Control.  The 
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Board  will  register  all  cases  of  mental  defect,  and  will  have  to 
see,  from  time  to  time,  that  they  are  visited ;  it  will  also  super¬ 
vise  and  inspect  all  residential  or  other  institutions  containing 
members  of  the  status ;  no  institution  will  be  allowed  to  receive 
cases  which  has  not  been  regularly  licensed.  A  permanent 
architect  will  be  attached  to  the  staff  of  the  Board. 

Any  estimate  of  the  necessary  cost  to  the  nation  of  such  a 
scheme  must  be  highly  conjectural,  though  the  Report  places 
it  at  over  £500,000  yearly.  As  a  practical  comment,  however, 
it  appears  from  the  annual  reports  for  1907  of  both  the  London 
County  Council  and  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  that 
building  operations,  which  had  been  necessarily  continued  for 
so  many  years  to  cope  with  the  increasing  requirements  and 
efficiency  of  each  body,  had  ceased  during  that  year,  and  that 
there  was  a  prospect  in  each  case  of  a  period  of  cessation  from 
extensions  of  buildings.  With  present-day  methods  of  finding 
useful  employment  for  even  low-grade  defectives,  and  the 
approximation  to  industrial  colony-life,  it  is  likewise  possible 
that  the  current  charges  may  decrease,  and  that  the  status  may 
become  to  a  considerable  extent  self-supporting.  If  it  is  decided 
to  extend  the  colony-system  of  care  and  treatment,  there  are 
many  charitable  trust  estates  near  the  largest  centres  of  popu¬ 
lation  which  could  be  rented  for  such  purposes :  an  additional 
advantage  of  this  course  would  be  that  any  rent  so  paid  would 
revert  to  the  indigent  beneficiaries,  and  thus  would  lessen  the 
local  rates.* 

The  childhood  and  echooling  of  mentally  defective  children  cannot 
rightly  be  treated  apart  from  their  after-life ;  no  age  can  be  fixed  in 
their  case  as  separating  school-time  from  supervision  and  after-care. 
So  far  as  it  may  be  necessary,  therefore,  the  supervision  exercised 
over  them  by,  or  on  behalf  of,  the  local  authority  would  be  continuous ; 
and  both  in  the  education  and  control  of  children  it  is  proposed  that 
many  methods  besides  special  classes  or  special  homes  should  be 
adopted — such,  for  instance,  as  colonies,  family  supervision  and  friendly 
guardianship  and  wardship  until  the  age  of  twenty-one.” 

Various  ways  of  providing  for  the  status  are  recommended : — 

‘  See  a  Parliamentarj  Return  obtained  by  Sir  Wm.  Colliiu  on  May  10,  1907, 
Chanty  Commiuionen  ;  AgricuUvral  Land. 
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The  erection  of  intermediate  hospitals,  the  institution  of  large  farm 
colonies  as  in  America,  the  general  establishment  of  observation  and 
reception  wards,  and  the  use  and  notification  of  private  homes  for  the 
treatment  of  *  unconfirmed  *  cases.  ...  In  order  to  ensure  continuous 
control  a  system  of  wardship  should  be  introduced,  on  the  lines  of  the 
Poor  Law  Act,  1899,  so  that  the  statutory  Committees  may  by  reso¬ 
lution  vest  in  themselves  the  rights  and  powers  of  the  parents  until  the 
mentally  defective  young  person  reaches  the  age  of  twenty-one  ;  and, 
after  the  age  of  twenty-one,  further  proposals  for  continuous  care 
are  recommended  where  it  is  necessary.” 

Five  alternatives  for  dealing  with  harmless  chronic  members 
of  the  status  were  considered  in  detail.  The  first,  that  the 
parochial  workhouse  should  provide  for  them,  was  summarily 
dismissed.  The  second  was  the  erection  or  adaptation  of 
“  intermediate  or  workhouse  hospitals,”  economically  constructed 
so  as  to  cost  much  less  than  existing  county  asyluma  The 
third  was  to  settle  colonies,  housed  in  cottages  or  small  homes, 
which  would  be  administered  by  a  central  organization  and 
supervised,  as  in  several  instances  on  the  Continent,  by  a 
neighbouring  asylum.  The  fourth  was  to  apply  the  Scottish 
“family  guardianship”  method  of  boarding  out  simple-minded 
persons.  The  fifth  and  last  method  was  to  constitute  large 
working  farm  colonies  upon  which  the  mentally  defective  would 
spend  a  lifetime :  happy  results  are  reported  from  North 
America,  where  several  such  colonies  have  existed  for  many 
years,  and  where  the  medical  and  psychological  aspects  of  the 
whole  problem  are  being  systematically  investigated. 

The  need  of  temporary  accommodation  for  those  whose  mental 
condition  needs  close  observation  before  a  medical  opinion  can 
be  certified  was  fully  recognized;  much  useless  expense  and 
unavoidable  distress  to  patients  and  relatives  are  caused  by  the 
operation  of  the  present  Lunacy  Acts,  which  were  framed  when 
the  use  of  such  “  reception  wards  ”  was  not  fully  appreciated. 
Many  of  these  cases  should  go  to  a  Mental  Hospital,  and  not 
to  a  Lunatic  Asylum. 

It  is  axiomatic  to-day  that  there  must  not  be  one  law  for  the 
rich  and  another  law  for  the  poor,  hence  the  treatment  and  con¬ 
trol  of  the  more  afifiuent  members  of  the  status  had  to  receive 
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the  fullest  consideration.  Such  persons  would  usually  be 
"  single  cases,”  taken  care  of  privately  by  relatives  or  friends. 
In  cases  of  dispute  as  to  whether  a  person  is  to  be  classed  as 
belonging  to  the  status,  a  legal  Commissioner  of  the  Board  of 
Control  will  conduct  the  inquiry  ;  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Masters 
in  Lunacy  would  be  abolished,  and,  with  that  of  the  Judge, 
would  be  transferred  to  the  Chancery  Division  of  the  High 
Court,  which  would  then  administer  the  property  of  a  mentally 
defective  person  so  found. 

All  the  changes  and  proposals  recommended  were  considered 
from  the  point  of  view  of  economical  management.  The  appor¬ 
tionment  of  State  aid,  it  was  considered,  should  be  on  the  block- 
grant  system,  or  by  grants  in  aid  to  the  extent  of  half  the  cost  of 
maintenance  and  management,  to  be  made  to  local  authorities 
on  revised  conditions;  building  grants  should  also  be  made  to 
local  authorities,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board’s  architect. 

There  are  those  who  suggest  that  persons  of  this  class  are 
attracting  more  attention  than  they  deserve,  for  the  attempt 
to  develop  brains  which  are  not  there  is  a  vain  task,  and 
doomed  to  failure.  At  present  those  who  have  worked  for 
the  “after-care”  of  real  mentally  defectives  have  been  sadly 
disappointed  with  the  lack  of  results,  and  the  cynics  have  urged 
that  the  finished  products  of  the  special  schools  are  but  “  faked  ” 
articles,  which  speedily  exhibit  their  natural  debasement.  A 
similar  comment  has  been  made  by  those  who  have  benefited 
“weak-minded”  persons  while  under  prison  discipline.  These 
objections  merely  enforce  the  need  of  a  more  skilled  system 
of  classification  than  is  at  present  in  vogue ;  they  do  not  indi¬ 
cate  the  futility  of  attempting  to  deal  with  the  whole  problem. 

Hitherto  public  representatives  and  social  workers  have  con¬ 
tinually  been  met  with  obstacles  in  their  endeavours  owing  to  the 
present  division  of  authority  over  the  mentally  abnormal  classes, 
and  to  the  fact  that,  for  families  of  the  lower  middle  class  down¬ 
wards,  there  is  little  or  no  provision  at  all  for  dealing  with  such 
unfortunates,  unless  the  friends  appeal  to  the  Poor-law.  There 
are  also  classes  of  mental  degenerates,  who,  while  not  being 
numerous,  are  sufficiently  harmful  to  indicate  that  stringent 
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regulations  are  necessary  to  lead  them  to  conduct  themselves 
decently  and  in  order.  With  the  growth  of  criminal  jurispru¬ 
dence  and  medico-psychological  research,  it  has  been  revealed 
that  madness  and  badness  have  often  been  mutually  mistaken, 
and  that  a  certain  fraction  of  the  population  is  composed  of 
people  who  are  sheltered  successively  by  the  roofs  of  the  work- 
house,  the  asylum,  and  the  prison.  Such  people  care  for  nobody, 
and  until  lately  nobody  cared  for  them.  Latterly,  however,  it 
has  been  convincingly  shown  that  it  is  both  sound  economics 
and  sane  humanity  to  consider  each  individual  case  of  these  anti¬ 
social  beings,  and  where  such  is  desirable  to  exclude  them  from 
the  common  life  of  the  work-a-day  world.  They  are  degraded 
by  and  they  degrade  their  environment;  they  should  not  be 
allowed  to  experiment  with  the  canons  of  heredity.  The  whole 
matter  resolves  itself  into  a  problem  of  Preventive  Medicine,  fit 
to  be  investigated  and  dealt  with  by  a  Minister  of  Health. 
“  The  nation  which  persists  in  fostering  its  good-for-nothings 
will  end  by  becoming  a  good-for-nothing  nation." 


Stanley  B.  Atkinson. 


NOTES  AND  MEMORANDA. 


The  Economic  Position. — The  Board  of  Trade  Returns  to  the'end 
of  November,  1908,  show  a  considerable  decrease  both  in  imports  and 
exports.  The  figures  are  afiected  in  some  degree  by  the  lower  prices 
prevailing  ;  but  taking  this  fact  into  consideration,  there  is  neverthe¬ 
less  a  heavy  deficit  as  compared  with  the  trade  for  the  same  months 
of  the  previous  year.  It  must,  of  course,  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
year  1907  was  a  record  one  with  regard  to  foreign  trade,  and  some 
decline  was  to  be  expected.  Under  our  complex  modern  industrial 
conditions  periods  of  depression  following  upon  times  of  extraordinary 
activity  seem  to  be  inevitable. 

The  total  amount  of  imports  for  the  eleven  months  ended  Novem¬ 
ber  30,  1908,  was  £536,371,119,  as  against  £589,910,520  in  1907  and 
£553,375,339  in  1906.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  imports  have  fallen 
not  only  considerably  below  those  of  last  year,  but  even  £17,000,000 
below  those  of  1906.  The  total  exports  in  1908  for  the  same  period 
have  been  £347,818,003,  as  compared  with  £393,462,860  in  1907  and 
£344,263,738  in  1906  ;  so  that,  although  last  year's  exports  have 
declined  £45|  millions  from  the  previous  year,  they  are  still  £3|  millions 
above  1906. 

The  most  notable  features  of  our  foreign  trade  are  the  great  decline 
in  imports  of  raw  materials,  and  the  corresponding  deficit  in  exports 
of  manufactured  articles.  The  former  fell  from  £218,103,197  to 
£180,278,721,  a  decrease  of  £37,824,476,  or  over  17  per  cent.  ;  while 
the  latter  dropped  from  £316,327,389  to  £274,522,193,  a  decline  of 
£41,805,196,  or  more  than  13  per  cent. 

Coming  to  details,  the  most  striking  point  is  the  heavy  decrease  in 
imports  of  raw  cotton,  which  fell  from  £60,894,008  to  £45,838,374,  a 
decline  of  £15,055,634,  or  just  under  25  per  cent.  At  the  same  time, 
the  exports  of  cotton  manufactures  have  dropped  from  £101,615,474 
to  £88,304,709,  a  decrease  of  £13,310,765,  or  over  13  per  cent. 
Imports  of  raw  wool  have  declined  from  £33,074,221  to  £27,675,715, 
which  is  slightly  below  the  figures  of  1906,  while  exports  of  woollen 
manufactures  have  shrunk  from  £31,605,114  to  £25,964,513,  or  nearly 
18  per  cent.  Other  notable  diminutions  are  in  imports  of  grain 
and  flour  (  —  £3,183,804),  meat  (  —  £2,786,391),  wood  and  timber 
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(  —  £2,445,899),  oil  seeds,  nuts,  etc.  (  —  £2,394,849),  and  exports 
of  iron  and  steel  manufactures  (  —  £8,963,350),  and  other  metals 
(—  £2,796,035).  The  exports  of  machinery  show  a  very  slight  decline, 
and  of  new  ships  an  increase  of  nearly  £700,000. 

Turning  now  to  the  state  of  the  labour  market,  the  effect  of  the 
falling  off  of  trade  may  be  seen  in  the  depressing  reports  from  the 
various  trade  unions.  In  257  trade  onions,  with  a  net  membership  of 
591,053,  56,200  or  9‘5  per  cent,  were  reported  as  unemployed  at  the 
end  of  October,  1908,  as  compared  with  4*7  per  cent,  at  the  same  time 
in  1907.  The  reports  from  individual  trades  are  what  might  be  looked 
for  after  examining  the  figures  of  exports  and  imports.  Only  one 
trade  reports  a  slight  improvement  over  the  previous  year — that  of 
tinplate  and  steel-sheet  manufacture ;  and  one  other,  the  boot  and 
shoe  trade,  reports  little  change  as  compared  with  a  year  ago.  All 
the  other  principal  trades  report  a  decline.  In  the  pig  iron  industry 
there  were  335  furuaces  in  blast  in  October,  1907  ;  this  year  the 
number  was  287.  The  volume  of  employment  in  the  iron  and  steel 
works  during  the  week  ended  October  24,  1908,  was  11*2  per  cent, 
less  than  the  year  before  ;  while  in  the  engineering  trades  the  per¬ 
centage  of  unemployment  was  12*7  as  compared  with  4*5  in  October, 
1907.  Shipbuilding,  which  in  August,  1908,  showed  an  increase,  has 
again  declined,  the  percentage  of  trade  union  members  unemployed 
being  26*3  as  against  11*6  a  year  ago.  In  the  cotton  trade,  apart 
from  the  effects  of  the  dispute,  employment  was  bad,  much  short  time 
being  worked  at  mills  which  remained  open.  The  employment  in  the 
woollen  trade  was  6*8  per  cent,  less  than  in  1907. 

With  such  a  great  contraction  of  trade,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
returns  of  pauperism  show  a  heavy  increase.  The  number  of  persons 
relieved  on  one  day  in  October,  1908,  in  35  selected  urban  districts, 
was  400,880,  which  corresponds  to  a  rate  of  224  per  10,000.  Com¬ 
pared  with  October,  1907,  the  number  of  paupers  increased  by  26,781. 

The  shipping  and  railway  returns  are  in  keeping  with  the  general 
decline.  The  tonnage  of  vessels  entered  at  ports  in  the  United 
Kingdom  from  foreign  countries  and  British  possessions,  with  cargoes, 
during  the  eleven  months  to  November  30,  1908,  amounted  to 
36,855,400,  as  against  37,946,189  in  1907.  The  number  of  tons 
cleared  was  52,150,962,  as  compared  with  53,260,044.  The  number 
of  seamen  shipped  at  certain  selected  ports  to  the  end  of  October  was 
411,146,  a  decrease  of  3,270.  The  receipts  for  goods  and  mineral 
traffic  of  the  twenty  principal  railways  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  the 
end  of  October  were  £46,087,211,  a  decrease  of  £2,209,959,  or  4*6  per 
cent. 
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The  London  Bankers’  Clearing  House  Returns  for  the  48  weeks 
ended  December  9,  1908,  show  a  decline  both  in  town  and  country 
clearings.  The  total  amount  cleared  was  £11,132,788,000,  a  decrease 
of  £747,704,000. 

Prices  have  fallen  considerably  during  the  year.  Mr.  Sauerbeck’s 
Index  number  for  November,  1908,  is  72*2,  as  against  76‘7  for  the 
same  month  in  1907. 

James  L.  Dougak. 

The  Responsibilities  or  Shabeholdebs. — The  importance  of 
this  subject  has  again  been  emphasized  by  some  of  the  discussions  at 
the  Pan- Anglican  Congress  last  June,  and  by  the  Encyclical  Letter 
put  forth  a  little  later  by  the  bishops  who  assembled  at  the  recent 
Lambeth  Conference. 

To  take  the  Cougress  first  The  discussions  on  the  relative  positions 
of  capital  and  labour  were  most  interesting  and  instructive,  and  it  is 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  ordinary  shareholder  that  I  wish  to 
approach  the  subject.  It  is  needless  to  recount  the  stages  by  which 
the  relations  of  capital  and  labour  have  arrived  at  their  present  position  ; 
every  one  is  familiar  with  the  growth  of  the  large  limited  liability 
companies  of  our  day,  and  we  need  not  have  a  great  amount  of 
experience  in  business  matters  to  see  how  far  removed  such  concerns 
are  from  the  smaller,  personally  conducted  businesses  which  preceded 
them.  Whatever  the  disadvantages  of  the  old  system,  there  was  at 
any  rate  a  single  person,  or  at  most  a  small  group  of  persons,  who 
were  actually  responsible  for  the  welfare  of  the  workpeople,  just  as 
the  landholder  now  is  responsible  for  seeing  that  his  labourers  have 
decent  cottages,  kept  in  reasonable  repair.  This  does  not,  of  course, 
mean  that  conditions  were  ideal  even  under  the  old  system ;  but  every¬ 
thing  goes  to  shoAv  that  the  personal  responsibility  of  the  employer 
was  for  the  most  part  a  very  considerable  incentive  to  good  treatment 
of  the  employes. 

With  the  formation  of  limited  liability  companies,  however,  a  different 
state  of  affairs  began  to  arise.  Naturally  the  boards  of  directors,  unless 
composed  of  exceptionally  strong'men,  began  to  plead  that  they  must 
consider  their  shareholders’  interests  ;  they  began,  in  fact,  to  throw  off 
the  responsibility  of  ownership  on  to  the  shoulders  of  the  technical 
owners  of  the  businesses.  There  would  have  been  no  barm  in  this,  if 
the  shareholders  had  been  sufficiently  enlightened  to  observe  their 
plain  duty  towards  their  employes ;  but  for  various  reasons  this  has 
not  been  usually  the  case.  For  example  :  (a)  Many  people  have  their 
financial  interests  so  much  divided  as  to  be  unable  to  take  much 
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interest  in  any  single  one  of  the  undertakings  in  which  their  money  is 
invested.  (6)  Others  regard  their  investments  simply  in  the  nature  of 
speculations,  and  do  not  see  their  responsibility  at  all.  (e)  Others, 
again,  as  trustees,  do  not  themselves  incur  the  responsibility,  and  for 
one  reason  or  another  do  not  make  it  a  rule  to  inform  those  who  enjoy 
the  income  of  what  may  naturally  be  expected  of  them. 

Whatever  be  the  cause,  it  is  only  too  evident  that  modern  capitalism 
is  a  tremendous  power,  wielded  to  a  great  extent  by  people  who  for 
one  reason  or  another  do  not  in  the  least  realize  the  strength  of  the 
weapon  they  hold.  So  much  is  this  the  case  that  those  who  heard 
the  wonderful  description  of  **  Capital  ’*  given  by  Canon  Scott  Holland 
in  his  speech  on  the  subject  in  the  Albert  Hall  on  June  19,  could  hardly 
help  being  carried  away  for  the  time  by  it.  He  pictured  **  Capital  ” 
as  a  vast,  impersonal  force,  entirely  out  of  the  control  of  the  individual, 
however  well-intentioned,  and  only  to  be  stemmed  by  the  action  of  the 
community  at  large,  by  a  system  of  State-ownership  of  the  means  of 
production,  which  seems  to  be  what  is  generally  understood  now  by 
the  term  **  Socialism.” 

Since,  however,  I  am  not  a  Socialist  in  this  sense  of  the  word  at  all, 
it  occurred  to  me  that  the  best  way  for  the  individualist  to  show  that 
he  is  not  merely  a  selfish  egotist  would  be  to  replace  certain 
higbflown  dreams  of  which  we  have  all  heard  much  by  the  pressing 
home  of  one  little  practical  point.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  bishops 
at  the  Lambeth  Conference  take  the  same  general  standpoint  as  I 
myself  advocate.  Besolution  No.  49  of  their  Report  runs  as  follows  : — 

“The  Conference  urges  upon  members  of  the  Church  practical 
recognition  of  the  moral  responsibility  involved  in  their  investments. 
This  moral  responsibility  extends  to— 

“  (a)  The  character  and  social  effect  of  any  business  or  enterprise  in 
which  their  money  is  invested  ; 

“(6)  The  treatment  of  the  persons  employed  in  that  business  or 
enterprise  ; 

“  (e)  The  due  observance  of  the  requirements  of  the  law  relating 
thereto ; 

“(J)  The  payment  of  a  just  wage  to  those  who  are  employed 
therein.” 

This  is  quite  excellent  so  far  as  it  goes  ;  but  the  difficulty  is  to 
find  some  practical  way  of  potting  these  recommendations  into 
practice.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  one  reform  which  might  well 
be  carried  out  with  a  certain  amount  of  work  and  organization.  As  a 
mere  ordinary  shareholder  in  several  businesses,  it  has  often  struck  me 
that  there  is  scarcely  ever  a  word  said  in  the  published  reports  about 
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the  conditions  of  the  work-people.  If  a  shareholder  is  unable  to  get 
to  the  general  meetings,  he  is  compelled  either  to  go  on  without  any 
knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  his  own  employes,  or  to  write  a  long 
and  importunate  letter  to  the  secretaries  of  the  companies  to  find  out 
what  he  wants  to  know.  My  contention  is  that  every  company  ought, 
wherever  possible,  to  publish  in  the  regular  reports,  or  as  a  supplement 
to  them  at  certain  intervals,  some  account  of  the  employes,  their  treat¬ 
ment  by  the  company,  and  the  general  state  of  the  distriet  in  which 
they  for  the  most  part  dwell. 

The  first  and  most  important  point  to  be  borne  in  mind  is  that,  if 
such  a  scheme  as  is  here  proposed  is  to  meet  with  any  measure  of 
success,  it  must  not  only  be  taken  up  by  a  few  separate  shareholders, 
but  must  be  the  outcome  of  a  regular  movement,  backed  by  the  wishes 
of  some  really  considerable  body  of  shareholders  and  other  responsible 
persons.  But  before  proceeding  further,  it  will  be  well  to  note  one 
or  two  difficulties  which  present  themselves  after  inquiry  amongst 
employers  of  labour.  (L)  Public  companies,  working  in  different 
places,  such  as  railway  companies  or  great  industrial  concerns  with 
many  branches,  would  find  it  exce^ingly  difficult  to  make  anything 
like  a  detailed  report  in  reasonable  space,  (ii.)  The  apathy  of  share¬ 
holders  in  the  past  has  been  found  to  be  the  greatest  obstacle,  and 
until  it  can  be  shown  that  there  is  a  large  and  influential  body  of  them 
anxious  for  a  better  state  of  affairs,  directors  will  be  but  little  likely, 
as  a  rule,  to  take  the  necessary  steps.  (iiL)  A  good  deal  of  time  and 
trouble  will  be  needed  for  preparing  the  reports,  and  this  might  be 
grudged  by  unsympathetic  shareholders. 

Other  difficulties  of  a  similar  nature  may  easily  be  imagined,  and  it 
will  be  seen  at  once  that  the  only  way  of  overcoming  them  is  to 
provide  a  strong  body  of  public  opinion  in  favour  of  reform.  That 
reform  is  quite  possible  is  shown  conclusively  by  the  action  of  certain 
large  firms,  notably  Messrs.  Brunner,  Mond  &  Co.,  who  are  taking 
steps  to  interest  their  shareholders  in  the  welfare  of  their  work-people  by 
just  such  a  publication  of  their  condition  as  is  here  advocated.  Useful 
work  is  being  done,  also,  by  the  British  Institute  of  Social  Service, 
which  is  preparing  a  list  of  firms  who  comply  with  a  series  of  questions 
tabulated  by  the  Institute  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  what  is  being  done. 

My  proposal  is  that  the  members  of  the  Christian  Social  Union, 
providing  as  they  do  a  fair  body  of  opinion,  should  make  it  their 
endeavour  to  obtain  the  publication  of  such  information  in  the  general 
reports  of  the  companies  with  which  they  have  any  influence,  either  as 
shareholders  or  otherwise.  The  questions  should  not  be  too  elaborate, 
in  order  to  avoid  any  exasperation  in  replying  to  them  ;  while  it  must 
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always  be  borne  in  mind  that  merely  to  ask  questions  is  of  no  intrinsic 
▼alue,  unless  the  questioner  is  prepared  to  act  upon  the  information 
obtained.  The  publication  in  the  report  of  the  company  is  essential, 
since  that  is  the  only  doeument  which  really  gets  to  every  individual 
shareholder,  and  commands  his  attention. 

Speaking,  then,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  ordinary  shareholder, 
the  heads  upon  which  I  should  demand  information  would  be  somewhat 
as  follows  : — 

(1)  The  financial  position  of  the  employ4s.  Are  they  given  any 
opportunity  of  becoming  part-owners  of  the  business  ?  Or,  if  this  is 
not  the  case,  do  they  reeeive  any  proportionate  bonus  when  the 
business  is  thriving,  and  the  shareholders  are  reaping  the  benefit  ?  (In 
some  instances  it  will  be  found  that  both  these  systems  are  in  force, 
but  they  ought  to  be  very  much  more  general.) 

(2)  What  encouragement  or  facilities  for  thrift  are  given  to  the 
work-people  ? 

(3)  In  what  districts  do  the  work-people  mainly  dwell,  and  what 
agencies  for  their  spiritual  and  social  welfare  are  there  to  which  the 
employers  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  subscribe?  (Appeals  to 
directors  are  so  often  met  by  the  reply  that  they  do  not  see  their  way 
to  spending  the  shareholders'  money  on  such  objects  ;  but,  even  if 
they  are  right  in  this,  the  least  they  can  do  is  to  let  the  shareholders 
know  what  appeals  they  have  had  from  organizations  which  have  their 
approval  and  deserve  support.) 

(4)  What  is  being  done  by  the  company  itself  in  the  way  of  pro¬ 
viding  dining-rooms  or  recreation-rooms,  for  the  use  of  the  work-people. 

Information  on  such  heads  as  these  would  be  welcomed  by  a  large 
number  of  people,  and  would  be  a  considerable  help  as  a  guide  to 
conscientious  investors  on  many  occasions.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
general  conscience  wants  educating  on  these  matters,  just  as  in  regard 
to  other  great  problems  of  our  time.  That  seems  to  be  the  very  raison 
(Titre  of  the  Christian  Social  Union,  and  if  the  members  will  lead  the 
way,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  general  public  will  follow  in  this,  as  it 
has  done  in  other  directions.  If  “  Economic  Socialism  ”  is  not,  as  it 
claims  to  be,  the  only  means  of  combating  the  gigantic  formless  evil  of 
the  impersonality  of  capital,  we  must  with  all  speed  take  active  steps 
to  remedy  the  evil  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  individual  conscience. 

I  have  stated  my  views  as  a  layman  in  such  matters  ;  and  perhaps 
for  that  very  reason  they  will  appeal  the  more  strongly  to  those  who, 
like  myself,  would  gladly  do  their  share,  but  are  not  experts  on 
economic  questions.  ■ 


Chables  Steer. 
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Ecclesiastical  Inscbance. — When  the  Church  turns  its  attention 
to  the  working  out  of  any  particular  policy  on  lines  consistent  with  its 
own  principles,  it  not  unnaturally  produces  something  of  a  socialistic 
character,  even  though  those  responsible  for  the  inception  and  carry¬ 
ing  out  of  the  policy  in  question  may  have  been  very  far  removed,  in 
their  personal  opinions,  from  what  is  sometimes  called  Socialism.  This 
seems  to  have  been  the  case  with  the  small  body  of  Churchmen  who, 
twenty-one  years  ago,  instituted  the  Ecclesiastical  Insurance  Office, 
Limited  (11,  Norfolk  Street,  Strand).  They  were  not  the  kind  of 
persons  (the  chairman  of  the  company  is  the  veteran  Dean  of 
St.  Paul's)  who  would  have  been  credited  with  being  of  a  socialistic 
turn  of  mind  ;  but  they  seem  to  have  been  simply  true  to  the  principles 
of  the  greater  society  of  which  they  were  members,  and  to  have 
evolved  a  scheme  not  only  in  accordance  with  those  principles,  but, 
as  it  were  incidentally,  with  some  at  least  of  the  principles  advocated 
by  modern  Socialism.  The  annual  report  of  the  institution  in  question 
is  well  worth  consideration,  both  as  an  example  of  the  business 
capacity  upon  which  the  Church  can  depend  when  it  turns  its  atten¬ 
tion  to  business,  and  as  an  illustration  of  the  practical  working  out  of 
a  socialistic  scheme  in  relation  to  fire  insurance. 

The  body  of  clergy  referred  to  seem  to  have  been  influenced  by 
consideration  of  the  fact  that  a  very  handsome  profit  was  being 
secured  by  insurance  societies  from  premiums  paid  on  Church 
property,  and  they  put  their  heads  together  with  a  view  to  seeing 
whether  those  profits  could  not  be  secured  for  the  Church,  instead  of 
for  a  number  of  shareholders  in  the  various  insurance  societies 
throughout  the  kingdom.  In  other  words,  they  saw  no  reason  why  a 
certain  body  of  persons  called  shareholders  should  secure  what  seemed 
to  be  an  undue  portion  of  the  profits  arising  from  payments  made  for 
insuring  Church  property,  and  they  saw  every  reason  why  those 
profits  should  rather  be  bestowed  upon  those  who  had  earned  them. 
And  at  the  end  of  twenty-one  years  we  are  told  how  the  new  venture 
has  prospered. 

The  capital  of  the  company  is  £250,000,  but  only  £25,000  of  this 
has  been  called  up.  Upon  this  sum  the  promoters  of  the  company 
agreed  to  take  interest  not  exceeding  5  per  cent.  The  position  of 
affairs  now  is  that  the  company  has  a  reserve  fund,  which  it  has 
gradually  accumulated  to  the  extent  of  £145,274  in  excess  of  the  paid- 
up  capital.  Its  profits  last  year  enabled  it,  after  adding  a  due  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  reserve  fund  and  paying  5  per  cent,  on  paid-up  capital, 
to  hand  over  for  C^Qi'ch  purposes  the  sum  of  £5250  ;  but,  having  just 
come  of  age  and  feeling  somewhat  reckless  in  consequence,  it  granted 
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a  farther  sum  of  £5000  to  the  use  of  the  Church.  The  total  amount 
so  disposed  of  during  the  twenty-one  years  of  its  existence  reaches  the 
very  creditable  figure  of  £76,500. 

We  are  sometimes  told  that  the  clergy  are  bad  men  of  business,  and 
that  when  they  deal  with  finances  they  are  quite  certain  to  get  them 
into  a  muddle.  On  this  occasion,  possibly  owing  to  the  assistance 
rendered  by  lay  Churchmen,  they  do  not  seem  to  have  done  so  ;  but 
unquestionably  a  certain  portion  of  their  success  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  they  adopted  the  perfectly  sound  and  moral  principle  that  the 
profits  arising  from  any  particular  undertaking  belong  in  justice  to 
those  through  whom  those  profits  become  possible.  Those  who  were 
responsible  for  the  insurance  of  Church  property  naturally  transferred 
their  patronage  to  the  insurance  society  which  undertook  to  hand  over 
all  profits,  after  payment  of  5  per  cent,  on  paid-up  capital,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Church.  If  this  article  were  written  with  a  view  to 
advertising  the  society,  I  should  add  that  there  is  yet  much  Church 
property  not  insured  with  it,  and  that  the  sooner  it  is  so  insured  the 
better  for  the  Church  at  large. 

Now,  it  is  instructive  to  notice  what  would  have  been  the  position 
of  afifairs,  if  this  had  been  the  case  of  an  ordinary  capitalist  venture, 
seeking  to  secure  handsome  profits  for  shareholders.  All  the  property 
now  insured  with  this  particular  society  bad  of  course  been  previously 
insured  with  other  societies,  and  was  presumably  securing  for  the 
shareholders  in  those  societies  a  similar  profit  to  that  obtained  by  tbe 
Ecclesiastical  Insurance  Office.  According  to  the  accounts,  those 
profits  would  have  sufficed  to  pay  to  the  present  shareholders  a  fairly 
substantial  rate  of  interest  at  15  per  cent,  instead  of  the  more 
moderate  5  per  cent,  which  they  have  been  content  to  receive ;  and 
they  would  henceforth  be  in  a  position  to  anticipate  a  continuance 
thereof.  Capital,  in  other  words,  would  be  obtaining  an  excessive 
proportion  of  the  profits  earned  by  the  business.  The  policy  of  tbe 
promoters  of  this  company  has  been  of  more  equitable  nature.  They 
assumed  that  a  fair  rate  of  interest  was  due  to  the  capital  necessary 
for  the  venture,  and  that  such  a  rate  was  adequately  represented  by 
5  per  cent.  They  also  accepted  as  self-evident  truths  that  any  profit 
over  and  above  5  per  cent,  did  not  morally  belong  to  them  at  all,  that 
they  would  be  taking  an  unfair  advantage  of  their  financial  position  if 
they  appropriated  it,  and  that  it  belonged  in  all  justice  to  those  who 
had  paid  premiums  over  and  above  what  was  really  necessary  in  order 
to  keep  their  premises  duly  insured  against  the  danger  of  fire.  With 
the  ordinary  capitalist  venture,  considerations  of  this  sort  would  not 
have  been  entertained  ;  and  tbe  only  persons  whose  interests  need 
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have  been  considered  would  have  been  a  large  body  of  shareholders 
anxious  to  obtain  as  large  a  rate  of  interest  as  possible  without  any 
thought  for  those  by  whose  co-operation  profits  became  possible.  By 
a  natural  instinct  Churchmen  reversed  the  order,  and,  after  payment  of 
a  moderate  rate  of  interest,  decreed  that  all  profits  should  be  devoted 
to  the  interests  of  those  who  did  their  share  in  making  these  profits 
possible. 

There  is  only  one  suggestion  which  1  should  like  to  make  to  the 
directors  of  this  excellent  company,  and  I  can  do  so  with  the  confi¬ 
dence  that  they  will  not  see  their  way  to  accepting  it.  It  is  not 
part  of  the  work  of  the  Church  to  try  to  get  profits,  even  though 
those  profits  may  be  used  for  good  and  laudable  purposes,  and  not 
for  the  benefit  of  sleeping  partners.  Profits,  after  all,  do  repre¬ 
sent  that  portion  of  earned  wealth  in  excess  of  what  was  necessary 
for  securing  the  advantages  which  those  who  pay  premiums  have 
in  view.  If  churchwardens,  for  example,  pay  an  annual  premium 
of  £10,  and  experience  shows  that  £10  is  sufficient,  not  only  to 
protect  them  from  the  consequence  of  a  fire,  but  to  leave  a  margin 
which  eventually  appears  under  the  head  of  profits,  they  are  as  a 
matter  of  ,fact  paying  more  than  they  receive  in  exchange  from 
those  who  take  their  money.  There  is  no  equation  between  what  is 
received'  and  what  is  paid,  and  the  difference  between  the  two  is  the 
undue  proportion  appropriated  by  capital  to  the  detriment  of  the 
other  partner  in  the  concern.  If  the  directors  could  be  brought  to  see 
that  their  duty  is  not  to  work  for  undue  profits,  but  so  to  reduce  their 
premiums  that  those  profits  automatically  go  to,  or  rather  are  not 
taken  from,  those  who  have  helped  to  produce  them,  they  will  have 
done  a  good  work  for  the  promotion  of  sound  ideas  concerning  the 
duty  of  shareholders  towards  those  from  whom  they  derive  their 
dividends.  It  is  perhaps  a  matter  of  detail  that  they  should  greatly 
extend  their  sphere  of  usefulness  in  relation  to  insurance  against  the 
risks  of  fire,  not  only  for  Church  buildings,  but  also  for  other  buildings, 
if  they  can  thus  effect  a  general  reduction  in  the  rate  of  premiums. 
After  all,  much  of  the  resentment  which  is  felt  against  capital  to-day 
is  based  on  the  idea  that  it  does  take  to  itself  an  unfair  portion  of  what 
is  earned  by  other  agencies  in  conjunction  with  itself  ;  and  it  is  good 
to  find  the  Church  setting  an  example  of  the  way  in  which  joint  stock 
companies  can  be  both  morally  and  successfully  conducted. 

C.  Baumqabten. 

The  New  Tabiff  of  New  Zealand. — The  total  trade  of  New 
Zealand  is  not  a  very  large  item  in  the  world’s  commerce.  Her 
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imports  in  1906  amounted  to  £15^11,000 ;  but  this  represents  an 
increase  of  150  per  cent,  on  the  imports  of  1890,  which  were 
only  £6,261,000.  The  United  Kingdom  sent  62  per  cent,  and  the 
rest  of  the  Empire  22  per  cent,  of  the  total.  New  Zealand, 
then,  is  a  market  of  rapidly  increasing  purchasing  power,  where 
British  trade  holds  a  strong  position.  Unlike  the  Australians,  the 
New  Zealanders  have  not  made  any  large  additions  to  their  tariff  wall. 
The  tariff  has  been  readjusted,  raised  here  and  lowered  there,  while 
additions  have  been  made  to  the  general  free  list  and  large  additions 
to  the  Empire  Free  List.  The  latter  is  a  particularly  interesting  develop¬ 
ment,  as  tending  towards  real  free  trade  throughout  the  Empire. 
Such  an  ideal,  though  desired  by  all  parties,  is  unattainable  in  its 
entirety  at  present,  owing  to  the  desire  for  local  protection  in  the 
colonies ;  but  the  “  Empire  Free  List  ”  is  now  part  of  the  tariff  of  New 
Zealand  and  South  Africa,  and  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

The  net  result  of  the  changes  in  the  tariff  shows  an  average  reduction 
on  foreign  goods  of  2  per  cent.,  and  on  British  Empire  goods  of 
6  per  cent.  New  Zealand  grants  preference  freely  to  the  whole 
Empire,  whether  reciprocal  advantages  are  given  or  not,  thus  going  a 
step  beyond  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  which  only  gives  preference  to 
British  possessions  other  than  the  United  Kingdom  in  exchange  for  a 
quid  pro  quo.  As  an  instance  of  the  importance  of  this  decision, 
Indian,  Ceylon,  and  Natal  teas  are  admitted  free  if  in  packets  of 
five  lbs.  or  more,  whereas  China  and  Japanese  teas  pay  2d.  per  lb. 

The  limitation  of  the  preference  to  tea  in  bulk  is  an  example  of  the 
frankly  opportunist  nature  of  the  New  Zealand  tariff ;  it  is  obviously 
aimed  at  proprietary  and  advertised  brands  of  tea,  which  seek  to  make 
a  profit  out  of  a  name.  If  packet  teas  are  to  have  a  vogue  in  New 
Zealand,  the  people  prefer  that  they  should  be  made  |up  by  home 
packers.  The  preference  has  been  extended  to  cover  trade  valued  in 
1906  at  £4,000,000,  as  compared  with  £2,750,000  under  the  old  tariff. 
Preference  is  withdrawn  from  canvas,  cream  of  tartar,  window  glass, 
paperhangings,  surgical  instruments,  and  automobiles,  all  except  the 
last  being  now  admitted  free  from  all  countries. 

It  is  difficult  to  discover  any  clear  design  or  principle  which  has 
governed  these  changes.  It  may  be  that  the  articles  are  admitted 
free,  either  because  they  represent  the  raw  material  required  by  some 
New  Zealand  industry,  or  because  like  surgical  instruments,  they  are 
things  which  New  Zealand  cannot  expect  to  manufacture  for  herself. 
The  same  observation  applies  to  the  new  Empire  Free  List.  This 
includes  butter  and  cheese,  cloth,  tubular  woven  cotton  cloth, 
materials  for  cardboard  boxes,  printing  paper,  fittings  for  bicycles. 
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castiags  for  ships,  gas  and  oil  engines  and  parts  thereof,  angle,  bar, 
bolt  and  rod  sheets,  plates,  and  hoop  iron  and  steel,  cordage  of  iron 
and  steel  and  wire  netting, — all  of  which  are  charged  20  per  cent., 
if  from  foreign  countries.  Boots  and  shoes,  photographic  cameras  and 
materials,  printing  ink,  anchors,  percussion  caps,  fire  engines  and 
appliances,  portable  and  traction  engines,  printing  type  and  materials, 
surveying  instruments,  paints  and  colours,  cut  cork,  felt  sheathing, 
aud  dairying  machinery  are  all  on  the  Empire  Free  List,  and  are 
charged  10  per  cent  if  sent  by  other  countries. 

The  Board  of  Trade  figures  for  1908  show  that  the  total  trade  in 
these  articles  was  £1,336,655,  of  which  the  Empire  contributed 
£1,244,377.  Thus  it  cannot  be  said  that  this  part  of  the  preferential 
programme  opens  up  any  large  new  line  of  business,  which  British 
firms  may  capture  from  the  foreigner ;  but  it  will  strengthen  and 
confirm  their  hold  upon  this  trade.  In  this  connexion  it  is  well  to 
remember  that,  though  the  Empire  had  84  per  cent,  of  New  Zealand’s 
import  trade  in  the  five  years  ending  1906,  this  was  a  decline  from  the 
five  years  ending  1894,  when  the  Empire  contributed  91  per  cent.  That 
preference  has  diverted  trade  from  'foreign  customers  to  British,  and 
may  do  so  again,  and  to  a  larger  extent,  can  be  gathered  from  a  state* 
ment  in  the  British  Board  of  Trade  Blue  Book  (Cd.  3867)  to  the  effect 
that  “  .  .  .  before  the  Act  of  1903  (which  first  granted  preference) 
came  into  operation  Belgian  iron  bars  could  be  placed  in  the  New 
Zealand  market  cheaper  than  Scotch  or  North  Country  bars,  but 
that  the  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem  duty  on  foreign  bars  has  completely 
reversed  matters,  and  that  British  iron  can  now  be  purchased  and 
landed  in  New  Zealand  at  less  cost  than  the  continental  article.”  The 
same  applies  to  many  other  kinds  of  manufactured  goods. 

Interesting  statistical  tables  concerning  British  trade  with  New 
Zealand,  particularly  in  relation  to  the  effect  of  the  new  tariff,  have 
been  collected  by  the  Tariff  Reform  League,  and  were  recently 
published.  These  are  supplementary  to  the  Blue  Book  from  which 
the  above  quotation  is  taken.  Perhaps  the  most  useful  from  a 
business  point  of  view  is  the  appendix  showing  New  Zealand’s 
import  trade  under  110  heads,  and  distinguishing  the  foreign  and 
British  imports  in  each  case.  If  these  are  combined  with  the  tables 
of  articles  in  which  preference  has  been  granted,  it  will  be  seen  what 
scope  there  is  in  New  Zealand  for  a  development  of  British  trade,  and 
how  far  the  new  preferential  tariff  will  tend  to  promote  it. 

A.  S.  Pringle. 

Current  Economic  Periodicals. — The  address  of  the  President 
of  the  Economic  Section  of  the  British  Association  meeting  at  Dublin 
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last  year  is  printed  in  the  December  number  of  the  Economic  Journal. 
Mr.  Acworth  surveys  in  it  the  relations  which  exist  in  all  civilized 
communities  between  the  State  and  the  railways,  and  points  out  the 
obvious  tendency  in  the  most  advanced  communities  towards  an 
increasing  degree  of  control.  The  address  concludes  with  an  appeal 
to  the  younger  generation  of  economists  to  make  a  serious  attempt  to 
understand  the  complicated  problems  of  transportation.  Professor 
Cohn,  in  the  same  number,  contributes  an  interesting  article  on  the 
Nationalization  of  Railways,  based  largely  on  the  experience  of  Prussia. 
Mr.  D.  H.  Macgregor  has  a  useful  contribution  to  the  problem  of 
distribution  ;  especially  interesting  is  an  attempt  to  elucidate  the 
conception  of  “  surplus  ”  as  a  part  of  each  individual  income.  Professor 
Edgeworth  concludes  his  appreciation  of  recent  mathematical  exposi¬ 
tions  of  economic  principles. 

The  Socialitt  Review  for  September  contains  an  article  on  “Socialism 
and  the  Home,”  in  which  the  writer  shows  that  Socialism  is  not 
directed  against  family  life ;  on  the  contrary,  “  in  Socialism  will  be 
found  the  full  salvation  of  the  home.”  Other  articles  deal  with 
**  Socialism  and  the  National  Debt,”  “  The  Political  Position  of  the 
Socialist  Party  in  France,”  and  “  The  Right  and  Duty  to  Work.” 

The  question,  “  Who  pays  the  rates  ?  ”  is  discussed  by  Mr.  J.  C. 
Wedgwood,  M.P.,  in  the  October  issue.  He  points  out  that  the 
burden  of  rates  assessed  on  the  annual  value  of  land  in  the  long  run 
naturally  falls  on  landlords  ;  and  he  urges  that,  to  the  extent  to  which 
local  necessities  are  made  an  imperial  charge,  the  abolished  rate  must 
be  replaced  by  a  tax  upon  land  value.  This,  he  considers,  will  be 
fair  between  rich  and  poor  districts,  and  between  town  and  country. 
The  same  number  contains  an  excellent  contribution  by  Dr.  J.  Lionel 
Taylor  on  the  “  Individual  Movement :  its  Socialistic  Tendency.”  A 
description  is  given  of  five  different  orders  of  personal  character,  and 
of  homes,  to  be  found  among  English  citizens  :  (1)  Nomadic,  or 
doss-house  type  ;  (2)  Communal ;  (3)  Masculinized ;  (4)  Sexualized  ; 
(5)  Individualized.  These  different  types  of  character,  it  is  shown, 
are  inborn  rather  than  inbred.  And  on  the  growing  disinclination  of 
cultured  people  to  trust  their  children  to  the  care  of  persons  of  coarse 
natures,  Dr.  Taylor  partly  bases  a  hope  of  such  a  simplification  of  the 
material  surroundings  of  domestic  life,  that  the  opportunities  for 
personal  display  shall  be  minimized,  very  large  incomes  will  become 
useless  to  their  possessors,  and  the  desire  for  great  wealth  will  be 
undermined.  The  same  simplification  of  the  material  side  of  social 
life.  Dr.  Taylor  hopes,  would  render  harmless  the  great  disparity  of 
social  powers,  which  would  inevitably  exist  under  a  socialistic  system. 
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In  the  Political  Science  Quarterly  tor  Jn\j,  1908,  Mr.  J.  W.  Burgess, 
writing  on  present  American  politics,  suggests  that  the  real  Asiatic 
question  is  whether  China  and  Middle  Asia  shall  enter  the  modern 
world  under  the  influence  of  Japan,  England,  or  Russia,  or  of  all  three 
together  ;  or  whether  they  shall  work  out  the  problem  for  themselves 
under  the  pressure  of  commercial  relations  with  the  civilized  nations. 
American  opinion  favours  the  latter  alternative,  the  independence  of 
China  being  assured  by  the  co'operatiou  of  America  with  an  Atlantic 
power,  preferably  Germany.  He  also  discusses  internal  politics — 
State  rights  and  national  consolidation — the  position  of  the  courts — 
and  the  trusts.  A  short  history  of  the  trusts  is  given.  Mr.  Edward 
Porritt  discusses  the  British  Socialist  Labour  Party,  and  points  out 
that,  under  strict  discipline,  the  party  has  won  a  high  place  in 
Parliament.  He  discusses  the  attitude  of  Labour  towards  Liberalism, 
both  in  Parliament  and  in  the  country,  which  has  caused  a  campaign 
to  be  directed  against  Socialism  by  both  parties.  The  Socialist  Labour 
Party  claims  to  have  gained  by  the  attack.  Mr.  Porritt  thinks  that 
the  party  will  gain  in  strength  in  the  country  and  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  because  it  is  awakening  the  social  conscience,  and  loosening 
the  bond  between  the  people  and  both  of  the  old  political  parties. 
Mr.  Joseph  Johnson  writes  on  the  causes  and  conditions  which  made 
the  American  crisis  and  panic  of  1907  inevitable,  and  suggests  remedies. 
He  believes  that  the  panic  might  have  been  avoided.  His  proposed 
remedies  are  (1)  a  central  bank  of  issue,  like  the  Bank  of  France, 
under  Government  control ;  (2)  an  elastic  currency  ;  and  (3)  financial 
solidarity.  In  an  article  on  the  needs  of  American  railroads,  Mr. 
McPherson  urges  that,  with  a  relatively  decreasing  capitalization  per 
mile,  there  can  hardly  be  any  substantial  amount  of  water  in  their 
capitalization.  Increased  traffic  necessitates  greater  expenditure,  which 
produces  increased  revenue.  He  thinks  increased  rates  are  required, 
and  can  be  justified.  For  some  time  past  writs  of  injunction  have 
been  increasingly  used  in  American  labour  disputes.  Mr.  Groat, 
writing  on  the  subject,  deals  with  the  various  utterances  of  the 
courts  in  the  following  order  :  (1)  the  relation  of  the  injunctive  process 
to  constitutional  rights,  especially  to  trial  by  jury  ;  (2)  considerations 
regarding  the  need  for  the  writ :  (a)  the  difiiculty  of  establishing  the 
facts,  (6)  the  legality  of  the  acts  when  established  as  facts,  (c)  the 
distinction  between  civil  cases,  criminal  cases,  and  cases  in  equity, 
(d)  the  desire  to  secure  order  by  any  necessary  means  ;  (3)  the  difficulty 
of  determining  to  whom  the  injunction  should  apply  and  what  acta 
should  be  enjoined  ;  (4)  the  importance  of  precedents. 

The  October  number  of  the  Journal  of  Political  Economy  contains 
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an  article  by  Professor  J.  Lawrence  Laughlin  on  “  The  Aldrich- 
Vreeland  Act”  recently  passed  by  the  United  States  legislature. 
The  provisions,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  passage,  of  the  Act, 
which  will  greatly  facilitate  the  issue  of  bank-notes  daring  commercial 
crises  are  described.  It  is  claimed  by  the  writer  that  the  Act  is  “  a 
Pandora’s  box  full  of  unknown  possibilities  of  evil,  and  an  amazing 
lesson  on  the  folly  of  politics  in  banking.”  In  the  same  issue,  Miss 
Youngman  concludes  her  study  of  the  ethics  of  fortune-making,  under 
the  title  of  “The  Fortune  of  John  Jacob  Astor.”  The  author  main¬ 
tains  on  the  one  hand,  that  no  one  method  of  gain-getting  represents 
the  exclusive  operation  either  of  personal  or  non-personal  factors,  and 
that  the  business  transactions  of  millionaires  are  no  more  dishonest 
than  those  of  other  traders ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  that  to  talk  of 
“  justifying  ”  the  winnings  of  the  man  of  great  fortune  is  idle,  social 
expediency  being  the  sole  ground  upon  which  we  ought  to  judge 
whether  large  fortunes  should  be  tolerated  by  society. 

The  Antialt  of  ike  American  Academy  for  September  deals  with 
tariff  revision,  the  contributions  being  written  by  captains  of 
industry,  government  officials,  and  teachers  of  economic  science.  All 
of  the  writers  agree  that  in  the  proposed  tariff  revision  the  protective 
principle  must  be  maintained,  but  that  the  time  is  now  ripe  for  a 
reduction.  The  reduction  should  not,  however,  be  generally  conceded, 
but  should  be  used  for  securing  concessions  from  other  countries  by 
reciprocity  treaties.  In  these  treaties  the  American  view  of  the 
“  most-favoured  nation  clause  ”  should  be  upheld.  A  maximum  and 
minimum  tariff  is  generally  approved,  also  the  establishment  of  a 
Tariff  Ck>mmission. 

In  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics  for  August,  an  article  on 
“  Substitutes  for  Cash  in  the  Panic  of  1907,”  deals  with  the  various 
devices  adopted  by  the  United  States  banks  in  order  to  limit  cash 
payments.  An  article  by  T.  Veblen  deals  with  the  “Nature  of 
Capital.”  With  the  advance  of  the  industrial  arts,  the  possession  of 
material  equipment  has  become  an  indispensable  requisite  to  the 
effective  use  of  the  common  stock  of  technological  knowledge  and 
skill.  Hence  the  great  advantage  of  owning  capital  goods,  and  the 
dominant  position  of  the  owner-employer  in  modern  economic  life. 
The  Australian  Tariff  is  considered  by  Mr.  Victor  Clark.  He  concludes 
that,  with  the  ever-increasing  demands  for  public  revenue,  protection 
is  likely  to  continue  in  Australia  for  an  indefinite  period. 

Considerable  space  is  devoted  in  Pi-ogrtss  for  July  to  two  articles 
on  the  industrial  future  of  boys  and  girls.  Mr.  J.  G.  Gibbon  gives 
detailed  information  concerning  the  various  agencies,  actual  or 
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proposed,  for  the  provision  of  opportunity  for  acquiring  the  skilled 
training,  which  alone  will  fit  the  coming  generation  for  more  econo¬ 
mically  profitable  occupations  than  those  into  which  so  many  of  them 
drift,  on  the  path  to  casual  labour  or  unemployment.  Various  schemes 
for  filling  the  gap  left  by  the  decay  of  apprenticeship  at  home  and 
abroad  are  briefly  reviewed.  The  editor  describes  the  Trade  Institutes 
of  Wurtemburg,  which  ofier  facilities  for  acquiring  technical  skill.  A 
review  of  the  recent  book  on  Continuation  Schools  in  England  and 
Elsewhere,  edited  by  Prof.  Sadler,  refers  to  the  same  subject,  and 
discusses  the  question,  **  Should  attendance  at  Continuation  Schools  be 
made  compulsory  in  England  ?  ”  An  article  by  Miss  Ghurton  on 
“Rural  Housing,**  gives  direct  evidence  from  County  and  Rural 
District  Councils,  respecting  the  present  deplorable  lack  of  accommo¬ 
dation  in  the  villages,  with  proposals  for  improvement,  and  plans  and 
details  of  model  cottages.  Suggestions  are  added  for  the  modification 
of  the  current  financial  arrangements,  which  are  the  root  of  the 
difficulty. 

“  Suggestions  for  Poor  Law  Reform  **  is  the  title  of  two  articles 
in  the  October  issue.  General  Booth  discusses  the  need  for  Classifica¬ 
tion,  suggesting  that  all  coming  within  the  scope  of  the  Poor  Law 
should  be  grouped  into  four  main  divisions:  (1)  The  incapacitated, 
by  reason  of  (a)  age,  (6)  physical  unfitness,  (c)  mental  and  moral 
infirmity,  or  (d)  sickness ;  (2)  the  confirmed  vagrant  or  criminal, 
comprising  (a)  the  vagrant  and  unemployable,  (6)  the  habitual  drunkard, 
and  (c)  the  confirmed  criminal ;  (3)  the  unemployed  ;  (4)  the  children. 
Detailed  methods  of  dealing  with  each  class  are  suggested.  The 
second  article,  by  Dr.  Paton,  deals  with  administration.  He  bases 
bis  proposals  for  reform  upon  the  working  of  the  Elberfeld  system 
of  relief.  He  suggests  that  the  responsibilities  of  guardians  should 
be  taken  over  by  other  local  authorities,  and  that  larger  boards  of 
guardians  and  assistant  guardians  should  work  on  the  lines  of  the 
Elberfeld  system.  In  “  Fifty  Years  of  Child  Legislation,**  Miss  Rosa  M. 
Barrett  reviews  the  progress  made  in  dealing  with  the  problems  of 
childhood  since  the  time,  barely  fifty  years  ago,  when  the  infant  had 
almost  no  rights  in  the  eyes  of  the  law. 

The  Revue  d^Economie  Politique  for  August-September  contains 
a  contribution  by  M.  Turmann  on  Purchasers*  Social  Leagues.  This 
movement,  which  began  in  America  in  1891,  has  now  spread  to 
France,  Germany,  and  Switzerland.  The  leagues  carry  on  indepen¬ 
dent  investigation,  and  work  in  harmony  with  the  recognized  factory 
inspectors  and  workers*  associations.  “  Les  Syndicates  Bourgeois  en 
Belgique**  are  the  subject  of  an  article  in  the  same  issue.  The 
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associations  have  been  slow  in  growth  during  the  last  two  decades  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  but  are  now  fairly  numerous  and  strong.  “  La 
Circulation,  le  Credit,  et  leurs  Instruments  en  Egypte  ’’  are  described 
in  the  same  number  by  P.  Arminjon  and  B.  Michel.  The  authors 
give  a  careful  account  of  the  growth  of  Egyptian  hanking  and  its  very 
large  operations,  chiefly  in  connexion  with  the  cotton  and  grain  crops. 

The  October  number  contains  an  article,  by  M.  Berthrand  Nogaro, 
on  the  experience  of  bimetallism  in  the  nineteenth  century  and  the 
general  theory  of  money.  He  concludes  that  it  is  possible  for  a 
Government  to  cause  any  substance  to  circulate  within  the  country 
as  money  under  certain  conditions ;  outside  the  country,  however,  it 
may  be  impossible  to  regulate  the  relations  between  the  metals,  as  it 
depends  on  the  policy  of  other  countries,  and  on  the  balance  of  trade.  - 

The  Antiales  of  the  Musee  Social  for  June  contain  a  description,  by 
Germain  Martin  and  Paul  Martcnot,  of  the  syndicates  formed  among 
cultivators  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  the  sale  of  agricultural 
produce.  These  syndicates  are  productive  of  much  more  good  than 
State  interference.  The  situation  is  discussed  in  detail  as  applied  to 
the  raising  of  agricultural  crops  in  the  Cote  d’Or,  a  region  of  rich  soil 
which  has  a  very  extensive  market. 

The  Labour  Party  in  England  is  described  in  the  August  issue, 
some  interesting  features  being  brought  out.  The  article  is  largely 
occupied  with  a  defence  of  the  party  against  the  charges  of  atheism 
and  the  tendency  to  destroy  the  home.  The  repeated  refusal  of  the 
party  to  identify  itself  with  Socialism,  and  the  eagerness  of  the 
members  to  adopt  means  of  immediate  amelioration  rather  than  hazy 
and  revolutionary  principles,  are  emphasized. 

The  organization  of  clerks  and  minor  officials  employed  in  com¬ 
mercial,  industrial,  and  governmental  institutions  in  France,  Belgium, 
Austria,  and  Germany,  is  sketched  by  M.  Brants  in  the  Revue  Sociale 
Catholique^  for  September.  Numerous  references  are  given  by  which 
such  subjects  as  the  periods  for  giving  notice,  sick  pay,  holiday  allow¬ 
ances,  and  injunctions  against  transfer  of  services  to  a  neighbouring 
employer,  may  be  further  studied.  The  same  number  also  contains  an 
interesting  account  of  the  model  co-operative  institutions  at  Gladbach 
and  Dttsseldorf  for  the  administration  of  the  law  enforcing  insurance 
against  sickness. 

The  October  number  contains  a  continuation  of  his  article  on 
‘‘Christian  Democracy  in  France”  by  A.  Hollen.  The  author  em¬ 
phasizes  the  necessity  of  regarding  the  industrial  system  from  the 
point  of  view  of  humanity  and  not  merely  from  that  of  efficiency. 
Wages  should  not  be  reduced  from  considerations  of  efficiency,  if 
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the  standard  of  life  is  thereby  lowered.  The  institution  of  private 
property  is  regarded  as  sacred. 

In  the  August  number  of  L* Association  Catholique,  the  **  Social 
Week  ”  of  Marseilles  and  the  address  of  Cardinal  Andrieu  are  reported 
fully.  Catholicism  is  claimed  to  be  essentially  a  social  religion,  and 
in  attempting  to  solve  present  economic  problems  Catholic  social 
workers  are  filled  with  love  for  humanity.  In  trying  to  render  less 
keen  the  conflict  between  capital  and  labour,  and  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  the  workers,  they  are  exercising  a  pacifying  and  beneficent 
influence.  A  manifesto  was  read  at  the  opening  of  the  **  Social 
Week,”  representing  the  result  of  an  efibrt  on  the  part  of  Catholics 
to  apply  economic  principles  to  the  organization  of  civic  life.  It  is 
the  desire  of  Catholicism  to  consider  economic  principles  from  the 
standpoint  of  men,  by  whom,  and  for  whom,  wealth  is  produced.  The 
aim  of  economic  discipline  is  so  to  organize  labour  as  to  secure  for  it 
the  maximum  of  justice,  to  make  it  most  conducive  to  progress,  and 
most  adapted  for  the  preservation  and  development  of  individual  and 
social  well-being. 

La  Reforme  Sociale  for  October  contains  an  article  by  M.  Andre 
Vovard  on  **  Municipal  Scholarships  for  Apprenticeship.”  Bordeaux 
has  attempted  to  provide  a  good  industrial  training  for  boys  and  girls 
by  giving  sums  of  money  for  their  maintenance  during  apprenticeship, 
and  prizes  to  encourage  good  work.  The  policy  is  said  to  be  very 
successful. 

La  Revue  Ginirale  for  November  prints  extracts  from  the  diary  of  a 
French  schoolmaster  in  Central  China,  which  describe  the  incongruities 
arising  from  the  attempt  to  mix  the  civilizations  of  the  East  and  the 
West.  Other  interesting  articles  are  on  the  Postal  Service  of  the  Rhine¬ 
land  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  on  the  origins  of  Spanish  Carlism. 

An  article  on  Socialism  and  the  Labour  Movement  in  Italy,”  by 
M.  Gilbert  Gidel,  appears  in  the  Revue  Economique  Internationale 
for  August,  1908.  The  history  of  the  revolutionary  and  constitutional 
divisions  of  the  Socialist  party  is  set  forth,  and  Trade  Unionism 
discussed.  M.  Gidel  deals  with  the  tendencies  of  the  movement  at 
present,  and  the  direction  which  it  will  probably  take. 

Unemployment  is  the  subject  of  an  article  in  the  September  issue. 
The  growth  and  causes  of  unemployment  are  considered  at  length,  and 
State  action  through  relief  works  is  severely  criticized. 

The  October  issue  has  several  interesting  articles.  One  by  M.  E. 
Levasseur  deals  with  the  history  of  strikes  in  France,  and  discusses 
several  important  questions  concerning  both  strikes  and  lock-outs, 
as  well  as  means  and  methods  of  conciliation.  Mr.  Chiozza  Money 
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provides  an  estimate  of,  and  criticises,  the  distribution  of  wealth  in 
England ;  and  M.  R4ne  Gonnard  writes  about  afforestation,  and  its 
effect  upon  the  soil  of  Hungary. 

The  Revue  Syndicaliste  devotes  itself  to  labour  questions.  The 
study  of  English  and  German  trade  unions  in  the  September  number 
is  a  useful  comparative  study  of  the  present-day  position,  and  shows 
how  rapidly  Germany  has  overtaken  England  since  1901  in  this  as  in 
other  domains.  The  free  labour  movement  in  Germany  is  also 
discussed  in  the  same  issue. 

The  October  issue  contains  the  outline  programme  of  the  Congress 
of  the  General  Federation  of  Labour  at  Marseilles  in  October.  Pre¬ 
liminary  memoranda  are  printed  on  Anti*militarism  as  it  affects  the 
manual  labour  class,  the  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labour,  lock-outs, 
and  proportional  representation.  This  bi-monthly  review  gives  an 
excellent  survey  of  the  organized  labour  movement  in  France. 

In  the  Nationalokonomisk-Tidsskrift  for  September-October,  Mr. 
Helge  Smith  gives  an  account  of  the  Sugar  Convention,  and  the 
attitude  of  the  various  countries  towards  it,  and  of  England's  some¬ 
what  isolated  position  towards  Europe  generally.  *‘The  Danish 
Asiatic  Company,"  by  J.  H.  Deuntzer,  gives  an  interesting  account  of 
the  economic  development  of  Denmark  and  its  colonies  since  1807. 

In  Sam/undets  Krav  for  September-October,  Fru  Schon  replies  to 
the  article  on  Servant-girls  and  Factory  Hands,”  by  R.  V.  Lund,  in 
a  previous  issue.  It  is  claimed  that  the  development  of  women’s 
work  has  taken  a  wrong  direction,  and  that  the  movement  from  home 
to  factories  is  a  calamity  for  the  State.  Domestic  service  offers  a 
better  chance  of  good  health  and  mental  development  than  work  in 
factories.  The  latter  affects  both  health  and  mind,  and  is  deleterious 
for  the  next  generation,  besides  preventing  all  knowledge  of  house¬ 
hold  management.  Men's  wages  should  be  raised  so  as  to  prevent 
mothers  working,  certainly  while  their  children  are  young.  In  the 
same  number  is  a  short  account  of  an  address  by  Prof.  Wickell  to  the 
Young  Men’s  Club  at  Stockholm  on  “  Socialism  and  Malthusianism.” 
The  children  of  the  poor,  he  suggests,  only  serve  to  feed  the  army,  and 
the  workman  who  forbears  to  beget  children  confers  a  great  benefit 
upon  bis  class. 

In  the  Ekonomitk  Tidskrift  for  September,  the  time  lost  through 
strikes  is  the  subject  of  an  article  by  Erik  Sjostrand.  Statistics  were 
collected  from  several  European  countries,  especially  England  :  the 
most  satisfactory  returns  were  obtained  from  Denmark  and  Sweden. 
In  England  the  number  of  strikes  has  much  decreased  ;  in  1889  they 
numbered  1211,  and  in  1906  only  486.  The  new  law  of  the  United 
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States  of  May  30,  1908,  which  is  to  remain  in  force  till  June,  1914,  is 
described  by  the  Editor.  It  leaves  the  question  of  paper  issue  alone, 
but  gives  the  banks  extra  note>issuing  power,  so  that  they  may  be 
able  to  meet  the  need  of  more  currency,  which  makes  itself  felt  at 
certain  times  and  in  certain  contingencies. 

In  the  Giornale  degli  Economisti  for  September,  Prof.  Barone 
endeavours  to  answer  the  following  question  :  Would  it  be  useful  that 
some  capital  should  become  collective  property,  and  that  production 
should  be  socialized  ?  How  should  production  be  arranged  in  a 
collectivist  regime  ?  He  endeavours  to  demonstrate  how  a  Minister 
should  organize  production  in  order  to  promote  the  greatest  well* 
being  of  those  he  governs.  The  theory  of  abstinence  is  discussed  by 
Sig.  Ricci  in  the  same  number.  The  history  of  the  theory  from  the 
time  of  Nassau  Senior  to  the  present  day  is  given,  and  the  effect  of 
the  criticism  of  Gaimes,  Loria,  Bohm-Bawerk,  and  others  is  estimated. 
Sig.  Giretti  gives  in  the  same  number  a  critical  account  of  the  Free 
Trade  Congress  recently  held  in  London. 

To  the  October  number,  Prof.  Borkiwicz  contributes  an  essay  on 
the  law  of  small  numbers,  and  Sig.  Pancleo  an  appreciation  of  British 
rule  in  Egypt. 

Collective  labour  contracts  are  discussed  by  Mr.  Lorenzo  Romanelli 
in  the  Rivitta  Intemaziotiale  for  October.  The  history  of  the  rise 
and  development  of  trade  unions  is  given,  and  the  various  criticisms 
levelled  against  them  discussed  at  length.  Their  advantages  to  the 
community  are  clearly  shown. 


LEGISLATION,  PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRIES, 
AND  OFFICIAL  RETURNS. 


It  may  be  well  to  repeat,  for  the  benefit  of  any  new  readers,  the  general 
method  of  this  section.  It  attempts  to  provide  some  account  of  the 
working  of  the  mechanism  of  the  central  Government,  with  occasional 
reference  to  local  authorities,  in  so  far  as  it  tends  to  produce  nobler 
types  of  individual  and  social  character,  or  the  reverse.  These  activi* 
ties  fall,  roughly,  into  four  classes,  and  may  be  regarded  as  efforts 
(i.)  to  educate  the  people,  (ii.)  to  regulate  their  enterprises,  (iii.)  to 
succour  them  in  distress,  or  (iv.)  to  repress  their  anti>social  ten¬ 
dencies.  Each  class  again  sub-divides  itself  into  inquiries  seeking 
after  information,  inquiries  with  a  view  to  action  and  specific  proposals 
for  practical  adoption,  or  descriptions  of  the  working  of  a  particular 
department  brought  into  existence  to  carry  out  some  definite  reform. 
The  writer  endeavours  not  to  repeat  himself  unduly,  but  also  not  to 
omit  any  document  with  distinct  and  specific  bearing  upon  the  aims 
of  the  Economic  Beview.  When  a  country  is  as  fully  and  consciously 
socialized  as  British  India,  Government  activity  ceases  to  be  depart¬ 
mental,  and  becomes  equally  and  always  paternal,  or,  in  other  words, 
educational. 


I.  Education. 

A  statement  exhibiting  the  Moral  and  Material  Progrets  and  Con- 
dition  of  India  during  the  Fear_  1906-7  (No.  145,  197  pp.,  1#.  8</.). 
No  colder  or  more  severely  official  document  than  this  could  well  be 
imagined,  and  yet  it  consists  simply  of  a  summary  of  the  most  romantic 
and  exciting  set  of  documents  in  the  world.  In  every  county  in  India, 
to  use  an  English  term — i.e.  in  every  area  paying  roughly,  say,  £6000 
per  annum  in  land  revenue, — there  is  one  comparatively  youthful  son  of 
Great  Britain,  known  variously  as  **  Assistant  Collector  ”  or  “  Deputy 
Commissioner.”  Combining  in  himself  the  manifold  functions  of  land¬ 
lord,  chief  magistrate,  chairman  of  the  county  council  and  of  any  town 
councils  within  the  area,  inspector  of  all  the  factories,  income-tax 
appeal  court,  educational  inspector,  sanitary  authority,  horse-breeding 
and  transport-raising  agent,  he  is  hailed  by  the  people,  practically  all 
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of  whom  live  in  small  villages,  as  a  benevolent  autocrat,  answerable 
through  the  official  hierarchy  to  the  Great  White  Padishah  or  Emperor 
in  England,  and  to  God.  An  excellent  administrative  rule  provides 
that  he  shall  travel  incessantly  about  his  charge,  which  before  very 
long,  if  the  people  are  friendly  and  communicative,  as  indeed  they 
generally  are,  he  knows  better  than  any  one  else  in  or  out  of  it. 
On  bis  solitary  tour  he  is  only  too  glad  to  make  close  friendships  with 
all  and  sundry,  from  chief  and  holy  man  to  robber,  who  are  frank  and 
open  with  him.  All  the  while  he  is  consumed  with  a  European  long* 
ing  to  see  **  progress  ”  ;  while  they,  neither  knowing  nor  caring  what 
that  means,  want  the  prestige  and  the  entertainment  of  being  on  good 
terms  with  the  genial  and  sporting  young  foreign  autocrat.  They  are 
generally  on  very  much  better  terms  with  him  than  with  one  another. 
It  is  so  comforting  that  he  has  nothing  to  gain,  one  way  or  another, 
and  that  they  can  confide  in  him  without  giving  themselves  away  to 
a  rival ! 

At  the  end  of  the  year  he  writes  an  account  of  this  complicated  and 
delicate  enterprise,  which  is  called  his  **  administration  report.”  This 
document,  for  those  that  have  eyes  to  see,  is  a  living,  first*hand 
description  of  the  impact  of  the  biggest,  most  active  and  elaborate 
government,  or  machine  for  organizing  society,  the  world  has  ever 
seen — whether  you  attribute  this  to  the  telegraph  or  to  the  British 
character — upon  small  groups  of  simple  folk  of  unnumbered  varieties 
of  race,  custom,  habit,  and  tradition.  Huge  sections  of  the  machine 
are  quite  unsuitable.  For  example,  the  method  of  dealing  with  and 
trying  crime,  introduced  by  Lord  Macaulay  and  other  ‘‘Liberals,” 
slowly  evolved  in  the  great  cities  of  Western  Europe,  and  perhaps  the 
only  possible  one  there,  is  as  unsuited  to  a  Mussulman  agriculturist 
or  camel*man  as  the  Spanish  Inquisition  was  to  the  Dutch  sailor,  and 
quite  as  unpleasant.  The  theory  of  equality  before  the  law  simply 
enables  two  rogues  who  can  lie  in  unison  to  break  the  heart  and  to 
destroy,  with  all  its  benefits,  the  prestige  of  the  chief  whom,  in  the 
opinion  of  their  decent  neighbours,  they  ought  to  revere  as  more  than 
a  father.  Fortunately,  the  young  sportsman  alluded  to  above  soon 
perceives  this,  and  goes  about  the  task  of  repressing  lawlessness  by 
personal  and  administrative  methods,  keeping  as  clear  as  may  be  of 
the  criminal  procedure  of  Ancient  Rome.  The  administration  report  of 
the  head  of  a  province  may  contain  such  a  remark  as  this  :  “  Mr.  ■ 
has  been  successful  in  putting  a  stop  to  dahaity  (robbery  by  armed 
gangs)  in  his  charge  by  getting  into  personal  touch  with  the  ring* 
leaders.” 

By  the  time  all  this  mass  of  personal  record  has  been  compressed 
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into  the  volume  under  review,  it  has  ceased  to  be  readable  ;  it  remains, 
none  the  less,  the  record  of  the  mightiest  human  effort  in  operation 
to^lay.  True,  the  department  does  not  expect  either  Parliament  or 
public  to  read  it ;  for  it  leaves  such  words  as  rabi  (season  for  cold- 
weather  crops),  mufatsal  (districts  other  than  Presidency  towns),  and 
dakaity  untranslated. 

The  recurrence  of  plague  (the  present  outbreak  dates  from  Septem¬ 
ber,  1896)  has  thrown  into  high  relief  the  so-called  ‘‘sanitary” 
measures,  which  our  young  friend  has  to  attempt  to  enforce.  The 
Report  of  Sanitary  Meaturet  in  India  in  1906-7  (Cd.  4314,  137  pp., 
1».  2d.)  provides  a  summary  account  of  them.  Unfortunately,  there  is 
no  section  devoted  to  describing  the  attitude  of  the  people  towards 
these  measures,  or,  rather,  the  full  accounts  given  in  the  local  adminis¬ 
tration  reports  have  found  no  place  in  this  abstract.  A  picturesque 
illustration  of  the  interference  involved  in  this  enterprise  is  supplied 
on  p.  11.  There  we  read  that  1905-6  was  the  last  year  in  which 
Mabommedan  pilgrims  to  Mecca  were  detained  for  five  days  in  a 
segregation  camp  at  Bombay,  with  the  result  that  in  1906-7  the  num¬ 
ber  of  pilgrims  rose  from  12,293  to  18,390 !  Belief  in  sanitation  in 
England  amounts  almost  to  bigotry,  and  the  feeling  towards  people 
unwilling  to  carry  out  the  commands  of  sanitary  authorities  is  cer¬ 
tainly  not  a  tolerant  one.  In  India  the  objection  to  this  particular 
kind  of  interference  is  just  as  strong ;  and  the  whole  situation  brought 
about  by  the  appearance  of  plague  must  have  closely  resembled 
that  produced  by  the  religious  tension  in  the  sixteenth  century.  As 
in  that  period,  the  really  regrettable  feature  was  the  opportunity  for 
tyranny  afforded  to  graceless  individnab  by  the  determination  on 
the  respective  sides  to  enforce  or  resist  the  measures.  It  was  at 
ferries  and  railway  stations,  segregation  camps,  and  disinfecting 
stations  that  hatreds  were  engendered  by  the  action  even  of  well- 
meaning  people,  which  will  be  slow  to  die.  Ordinarily  the  cut-and- 
dried  theories  of  engineers  in  Victoria  Street  are  listened  to  by  people 
who  feel  that  “  a  man  is  his  own  doctor  or  a  fool  by  forty,”  and  have 
been  observing  the  health  conditions  of  their  own  villages  for  a 
thousand  years  or  so  ;  and  therefore  the  new  advice  is  often  gently 
ignored.  Plague  was  too  dramatic  to  be  so  treated,  at  least  at  first. 
These  reports  show  that  the  plague  figures  fell  from  4' 17  per  thousand 
of  the  population  in  1905-6  to  1*3  in  1906-7.  Unfortunately,  the 
proportion  has  greatly  increased  again.  The  measures  are  now 
becoming  to  some  extent  “  adoptive.” 
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II.  Regulation. 

To  appreciate  the  matter  contained  in  the  Report  of  the  Indian 
Factory  Labour  Commistion,  1908,  Vol.  I.  (Cd.  4292, 176  pp..  If.  6<I.), 
the  reader  turns  first  to  section  vi.,  **  The  Economic  Position  and  the 
Habits  of  the  Indian  Mill  Operative.”  There  he  finds  that  “  the 
operatives  are  in  fact  masters  of  the  situation,”  because  the  supply  of 
such.labour  is  deficient,  while  those  who  do  come  to  work  in  the  factories 

possess  other  and  congenial  means  of  earning  a  livelihood.”  More¬ 
over,  the  worker  “  in  most  cases  is  secured  against  want  by  the  joint 
family  system.”  (My  own  experience  in  India  was  that,  if  the  gains  of 
one  of  a  family  of  brothers  supplied  the  necessaries  of  life  for  all  the 
brothers  and  their  dependents,  and  also  for  the  father  and  his  remain¬ 
ing  dependents,  the  other  members  of  the  joint  family  often  considered 
it  needless  to  seek  to  earn  anything.)  His  independence  thus  secured, 
he  is  free  to  indulge  his  “  natural  inclinations  ”  :  viz.  ”  to  spread  the 
work  he  has  to  do  over  a  long  period  of  time,  working  in  a  leisurely 
manner  throughout,  and  taking  intervals  of  rest  whenever  he  feels  dis¬ 
inclined  for  further  exertion.  Meal's  are  generally  eaten  during  the 
working  hours  of  the  factory ;  the  midday  interval  is  sometimes 
devoted  to  sleep ;  and  the  operative  leaves  his  work  frequently 
throughout  the  day  in  order  to  eat,  smoke,  bathe,  and  so  on  ”  (p.  20). 
“  To  permit  of  these  absences  the  complement  of  workers  is  always 
from  10  to  15  per  cent,  in  excess  of  the  number  required  to  man  the 
machinery.”  The  hands  take  leave,  varying  from  one  to  three  months 
in  the  year,  in  order  to  visit  their  homes. 

The  monthly  wages  in  the  cotton  factories  all  over  India  vary  within 
these  limits  : — 

t.  d.  I,  d. 

Half-time  children  . 3  2  to  6  0 

Full-time  bojs  (aged  14  to  17) . 6  8  »  16  4 

Card  and  frame  hands . 94„240 

Head  spinners  (mule) .  33  4  „  46  8 

Mulepiecers  . 13  0  „  21  4 

Weavers  minding  one  loom  . 13  4  „  20  0 

Weavers  minding  two  looms .  24  0  „  46  8 

Women,  reeling  and  winding . 6  8  „  16  0 

In  Calcutta  the  millowners  have  built  commodious  settlements  for 
the  operatives,  charging  only  Is.  per  month  for  a  comfortable  room. 
In  Bombay  the  operatives  unaccompanied  by  dependents  board  with 
families,  paying  8«.  per  month  for  board  and  lodging  (6s.  Sd.  for  a 
youth).  Clothes  and  shoes  being  matters  involving  a  merely  trifling 
outlay  in  India,  the  operative  soon  saves  a  sum  which  will  pay  his 
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expenses  during  a  long  holiday  at  home,  and  this  in  point  of  fact  is 
how  he  spends  his  money.  A  rise  in  the  rate  of  wages  causes  the 
supply  of  hands  to  diminish.  I  can,  however,  testify  to  considerably 
expanding  wants,  all  of  which  tend  to  absorb  an  increasing  part  of 
any  extra  earnings.  In  calculating  whether  the  octroi  charged  by 
municipalities  is  acting  as  a  transit  due,  recourse  is  had  to  the  use  of 
estimates  of  consumption  per  head  of  the  articles  taxed.  In  the 
municipalities  of  Sindh  at  one  time  under  my  control,  the  annual  amount 
collected  in  octroi  was  very  largely  in  excess  of  what  the  tax  should 
have  yielded,  if  the  estimate  of  personal  consumption  was  correct. 

I  satisfied ‘myself  on  each  occasion  that  the  estimates  had  long  ceased 
to  be  high  enough.  I  believe,  however,  that  in  many  parts  of  India 
the  people  are  more  conservative  in  their  economic  habits  than  the 
Sindhis. 

Passing  to  the  recommendations  of  the  Commission,  the  principal 
are  the  restriction  of  the  hours  of  work  of  employes  under  14  years  of 
age  to  6,  and  nnder  17  years  of  age  to  12  hours,  a  day,  the  whole  period 
to  fall  between  5.30  a.m.  and  7  p.m.  The  Commission  believe  that 
these  measures  will  result  iu  a  universal  12  hours  day,  which  they 
consider  desirable  ;  but  they  are  anxious,  apart  from  the  general  effect, 
to  protect  the  physique  of  the  adolescent  workers.  The  Bombay 
representative,  a  native,  strongly  opposes  any  interference  with  the 
number  of  hours  which  the  hands  may  be  ready  to  work,  and  quotes 
an  extensively  recorded  preference  on  the  part  of  the  operatives  in 
this  regard.  Dr.  Nair,  of  Madras,  on  the  other  hand,  in  his  **  Minute 
of  Dissent,”  maintains  that  the  millowners  will  dispense  with  adoles* 
cents,  and  strongly  urges  a  legislative  12  hours  day.  In  answer  to 
the  plea  that,  owing  to  the  poor  performance  of  the  operatives,  the 
Indian  mills  cannot  afford  to  run  short  hours,  he  contends  :  (i.)  that 
this  is  partly  due  to  the  more  frequent  breaking  of  the  cotton  used 
(be  supplies  no  comparative  statistics  on  this  point) ;  (ii.)  that  in  a 
Madras  cotton  mill  the  machinery  requires  2'62  bands  where  one  hand 
would  suffice  in  Lancashire,  but  the  comparative  wages  paid  work  out 
at  20«.  and  80s.,  leaving  a  great  financial  advantage  with  the  Madras 
mill-owner. 

The  Commission,  inclnding  the  member  with  a  long  English  but 
no  Indian  experience,  Mr.  Beaumont,  strongly  deprecate  as  most 
injurious  any  attempt  to  apply  the  laws  and  regulations  governing 
factory  labour  in  the  United  Kingdom,  a$  such,  to  India;  or  to 
secure  any  definite  relation  between  the  labour  laws  of  England  and 
of  India  ”  (p.  5). 

The  Report  on  Agriculture  in  Aria  Minor ^  with  special  reference  to 
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Colton  CulliveUiotif  by  the  Director  of  the  Imperial  Institute  (Cd. 
4324,  18  pp.,  1«.)  is  full  of  interest  for  all  who  wish  to  secure  the 
remarkable  social  progress  made  by  the  cotton  operatives  of  Lancashire 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  national  welfare.  The  survival  of  their 
flourishing  industry  may  depend  upon  ample  supplies  of  raw  cotton 
being  available  from  regions  outside  the  United  States  of  America. 
Prof.  Dunstan  finds  “  an  area  which  is  believed  to  be  nearly  equiva¬ 
lent  to  that  of  the  present  cotton  area  in  Egypt  available,  on  the 
outskirts  of  Europe,  for  the  growth  of  American  cotton”  (p.  6). 
Despite  the  considerable  success  of  the  efforts  of  the  British  Cotton 
Growing  Association  to  develop  the  crop  in  many  of  the  tropical 
possessions  of  Great  Britain,  especially  in  W est  Africa,  “  no  large 
area  comparable  with  that  available  in  Asia  Minor  has  yet  been 
demonstrated  with  certainty  to  be  capable  of  growing  American  cotton.” 
The  rainfall  is  generally  sufficient,  and  the  opportunities  for  irrigation 
to  supplement  the  water  supply  are  ample.  Nor  is  this  all.  He  adds, 
“If  the  cotton-growing  possibilities  of  Mesopotamia,  in  addition  to 
those  of  Anatolia  and  other  districts  of  Asia  Minor  proper,  are  ever 
realized,  it  may  be  safely  predicted  -that  they  will  rival  those  of  the 
United  States. as  well  as  those  of  India”  (p.  7).  Although  parts  of 
Asia  Minor  are  suitable  for  settlement  by  Europeans,  at  present  the 
prohibition  of  landholding  by  foreigners,  and  “  the  apparent  indifference 
of  the  Turkish  Government  to  the  protection  of  life  and  property,” 
prevent  development  on  those  lines.  Meantime  three  out  of  the 
four  railways  of  Asia  Minor,  though  all  built  under  British  auspices, 
have  passed  more  or  less  completely  under  the  control  of  the  German 
group  of  financiers  under  whose  direction  the  Anatolian  railway  is 
being  prolonged  across  Mesopotamia  to  Baghdad  ”  (p.  o).  A  German 
company  is  also  the  commercial  organizer  and  buyer  of  cotton  in  the 
most  promising  area,  the  Cilician  plain. 

The  Third  Report  of  the  North  Sea  Fisheries  Investigation  Com¬ 
mittee  (Cd.  4350,  295  pp.,  6s.  8rf.).  The  progressive  regulation  of 
commerce  and  industry  with  a  view  to  the  development  of  human 
character  is  obstructed,  more  than  by  anything  else,  by  the  feeling  of 
many  serious  people  that  the  undertaking  is  a  physical  impossibility. 
An  examination  of  this  volume  will  be  found  a  most  refreshing  tonic 
for  any  one  possessed  by  such  an  idea.  The  industry  and  commerce 
connected  with  fish  are  so  clearly  set  forth  that  he  who  runs  may 
know  all  about  them.  The  fisherman’s  sweetheart,  by  consulting  the 
sixteen  beautiful  maps,  can  tell  where,  during  any  month  in  the  year, 
his  boat,  be  he  trawler  or  liner,  is  most  likely  to  be  found,  and  what 
fish  he  is  looking  for  from  the  Danish  coast  to  the  Faroe  Isles. 
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Similarly,  his  mother  can  tell  to  a  decimal  how  many  hundredweights 
he  is  hauling  up  per  100  hours’  fishing,  upon  any  one  of  four  dozen 
areas,  including  Iceland,  for  any  month  in  the  year,  and  for  any  one  of 
twenty>two  kinds  of  fish ;  and  can  estimate  accordingly  the  strain  upon 
his  back  or  upon  his  patience.  In  the  same  way,  the  bill-broker  can 
watch  the  rise  and  fall  of  his  security  as  though  he  were  in  the  boat ; 
the  underwriter  can  foretell  the  proceeds  of  each  voyage  ;  and  Billings¬ 
gate  can  predict  the  price  of  each  kind  of  fish.  Yet  the  holiday-maker 
on  his  way  to  Norway  might  pardonably  imagine  that  in  this  industry 
there  were  elements  not  readily  admitting  of  mathematical  pre¬ 
sentation. 

The  following  summary  statement  regarding  the  fluctuations  in 
price  is  the  more  worth  quoting,  since  Mr.  Thompson  gives  the  method 
by  which  he  arrives  at  it  so  fully  in  tables  and  diagrams.  There  is 
a  certain  average  sum  available  for  the  purchase  of  fish,  and  the 
tendency  is  for  just  that  sum  to  be  expended,  whether  the  quantity  of 
fish  to  be  had  in  exchange  for  it  be  greater  or  less.  .  .  .  The  following 
are  examples  of  counter  tendencies,  all  of  which  may  be  demonstrated 
from  the  statistics.  First,  the  expenditure  on  fish  alters  slowly  from 
year  to  year,  growing  with  population,  wealth,  and  fashion.  Secondly, 
fashion  annually  dictates  an  increased  expenditure  upon  this  com¬ 
modity  at  the  season  of  Lent  (shades  of  the  Tudors  !),  and  the  foreign 
markets  provide  increased  expenditure  in  the  herring  season.  Thirdly, 
when  the  price  falls  to  a  certain  level,  by  reason  of  abundance  in  the 
supply,  a  new  class  of  customers  is  attracted,  a  corresponding  increase 
of  expenditure  takes  place,  and  the  fall  in  price  is  checked.  .  .  . 
Lastly,  in  times  of  exceptional  scarcity  there  is  a  limit  of  price  above 
which  the  buyer  will  not  buy,  and  in  times  of  exceptional  abundance 
there  is  a  limit  below  which  the  seller  refuses  to  sell  ”  (p.  291).  When 
that  unaccountable  creature,  the  ordinary  consumer,  can  be  mathe¬ 
matically  presented,  all  things  become  possible.  This  achievement  of 
research  brings  within  hope  that  dovetailing  of  public  with  private 
enterprise,  which  the  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
believes  feasible  on  so  vast  a  scale. 

The  Board  of  Trade  has  published  an  instructive  Report  of  an 
Inquiry  into  the  CoU  of  Living  in  German  Towns  (Od.  4032, 
548  pp.,  4«.  ll<f.).  Mr.  Llewellyn  Smith  is  satisfied  that,  “if  an 
English  workman  migrates  to  Germany  and  maintains  his  own  standard 
of  living,  he  will  find  the  cost  of  rent,  food,  and  fuel,  raised  by  about 
one-fifth ;  while  if  a  German  workman  migrates  to  England,  but 
retains  his  own  habits  of  living,  he  will  find  his  expenditure  on  the 
same  lines  reduced  by  less  than  one-half  that  amount.’’  He  also  finds 
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that  “  workmen  engaged  in  certain  standard  trades  in  German  towns 
receive  about  17  per  cent,  less  in  money  wages  in  return  for  a  week’s 
work  of  about  10  per  cent,  longer  duration  than  the  corresponding 
English  workmen.”  However,  these  results  of  the  inquiry  have  not 
necessarily  any  ethical  significance. 

It  probably  conduces  to  self-respect  and  a  sense  of  citizenship  that 
the  German  contributes  bis  quota  of  local  revenue,  not  in  a  lump  sum 
with  his  rent,  but  separately  and  as  a  tax  upon  his  income,  whether 
he  is  a  householder  or  not.  In  Germany  all  household  ”  incomes 
over  £45  per  annum  are  liable  to  State  income  tax.  Incomes  under 
£150  are  divided  into  10  groups,  the  lowest  paying  0*66  per  cent.,  and 
the  highest  1*7  per  cent.  Incomes  over  £500  pay  3  per  cent,  and 
over  £5000  4  per  cent  In  calculating  taxable  income  deductions  are 
made  for  contributions  to  sickness,  accident,  and  old  age  insurance, 
widows’,  orphans’,  and  pension  funds,  and  life  insurance  premiums  up 
to  £30.  £2  10«.  is  exempted  from  taxation  for  every  member  of  the 
family  under  14  years  of  age.  Extraordinary  obligations  in  regard  to 
the  support  and  education  of  children  and  relatives,  chronic  sickness, 
debt,  or  other  misfortune,  may  justify  a  reduction  by  at  most  three 
groups.  Local  taxation  takes  the  form  of  a  percentage  addition  to 
this  State  income  tax,  varying  between  100  per  cent.  (Berlin)  and 
230  per  cent.  (Rcmscheid).  Incomes  under  £45,  though  exempt  from 
State  income  tax,  are  subject  to  local  taxation.  In  practice  the 
municipalities  either  exempt  them  or  levy  a  lower  percentage  on  them. 
The  citizen  is  generally  liable  to  a  Church  tax,  payable  to  the  religious 
community  to  which  he  belongs.  He  can  only  escape  it  by  formal 
withdrawal  from  the  Church.  In  Berlin  it  is  13^  per  cent,  of  the 
State  Income  Tax,  and  is  levied  on  incomes  exceeding  £75. 

It  appears  that  German  workmen’s  families  spend  on  beer  from  an 
income  of  under  20<.,  2d. ",  under  2os.,  o\d.  ;  under  30a.,  ;  under  35a., 

lOftf.  ;  under  40a.,  la.  0^. ;  and  over  40a.,  la;  4<2.  Again,  a  German 
workman  with  an  average  income  under  25a.,  and  an  average  family 
of  2*3  children  living  at  home,  spends  14a.  1^.  on  certain  articles  of 
food  ;  while  the  English  workman  on  the  same  income,  with  the  much 
larger  average  family  of  3*1  children  living  at  home,  only  spends 
14a.  4|d  on  the  staple  foods.  The  German  spends  considerably  more 
than  the  Englishman  on  meat,  fish,  milk,  and  fats  (butter  and  lard), 
and  considerably  less  on  tea,  coffee,  and  cocoa.  This  may  be  called 
ethical,  since  his  attitude  to  his  own  and  his  children’s  health  is 
involved.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  State  Insurance  Funds  had,  by  the 
end  of  1904,  lent  £2,200,000  for  the  erection  of  working-class  dwell¬ 
ings  in  the  Rhineland  alone.  ”  Employers  have  in  a  large  number  of 
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instances  thought  it  necessary  or  desirable  to  provide  housing  accom¬ 
modation  for  their  workpeople’*  (p.  zvi.).  I  have  seen  the  flats 
erected  by  Messrs.  Krnpp  at  Essen,  and  the  model-home  school  carried 
on  by  the  firm.  Hard  by  the  school,  in  the  flats,  are  to  be  found  the 
homes  of  employes,  reproducing  the  model  conditions  inculcated  at 
the  school. 

On  page  494  appears  a  table  of  the  hours  and  wages  paid  by  local 
authorities,  but  with  no  indication  whether  this  employment  is  regular 
or  casual.  On  page  608  samples  of  agreements  between  engineers 
and  metal  workers  in  Berlin  and  their  employers  are  given.  Both 
stipulate  for  a  reduction  of  hours  to  at  least  six  per  day  before  any 
discharges  take  place.  A  sample  wages  ticket  of  a  Westphalian 
miner  is  given,  showing  among  other  deductions  “  Sickness  insurance 
contribution,”  “  Pension  contribution,”  “  Invalidity  and  old  age  con¬ 
tribution,”  **  Wages  of  men’s  representative.”  On  page  603  an  account 
of  the  “  Regulations  for  Municipal  Employes  at  Mannheim  ”  is  given 
as  a  sample.  1  am  of  opinion  that  it  should  be  made  a  condition  of 
employment  by  all  local  authorities  that  the  employe  enjoying  that 
advantage  should  fulfil  such  elementary  civic  duties  as  sending  his 
children  to  school  regularly,  and  properly  fed,  washed,  and  clothed. 
But  1  looked  in  vain  to  find  such  a  regulation  among  those  in  force 
at  Mannheim. 

The  Report  of  the  Departmental  Committee  on  the  Checking  of 
Piecework  Wages  in  Dock  Labour  (Cd.  4380,  10  pp.,  1^.)  brings  us 
into  contact  with  an  example  of  those  tensions  arising  from  human 
fault  or  human  feeling,  which  constitute  the  great  lag  in  the  process 
of  solving  the  social  problem  by  the  exercise  of  intelligence.  Further, 
it  throws  a  searchlight  ray  on  that  microcosm  of  social  and  industrial 
anarchy  known  as  dock  labour.  The  labourers  complain  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  loading  and  unloading  of  ships  is  paid  for  by  the 
piece,  and  often  inaccurately  calculated,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
labourers.  The  shipowners  and  dock  managers  on  the  committee 
admit  that  there  is  room  for  this  abuse,  though  they  do  not  admit  that 
any  case  of  deliberate  fraud  was  substantiated  before  the  committee. 

The  committee  recommend  that — (i.)  where,  in  fact,  the  goods  are 
weighed  at  the  time,  the  men  should  be  entitled  to  appoint  a  check 
weighman,  as  is  done,  for  example,  in  the  coal  mining,  iron  and  steel, 
chalk  and  cement,  and  lime  and  limestone  industries,  (u.)  Where,  in 
fact,  the  goods  are  not  weighed,  the  employer  of  the  labourers  should 
give  to  them,  or  post  up,  a  certificate  showing  the  quantities  upon 
which  he  is  being  paid.  (iiL)  The  employer  should,  if  asked,  substan¬ 
tiate  the  accuracy  of  bis  certificates  by  allowing  inspection  of  his 
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books,  (iv.)  Where  the  employer  of  the  labour  proceeds  on  a  verbal 
contract,  the  shipowner  or  other  agent  should  certify  the  quantities, 
(v.)  The  representative  of  the  men  entitled  to  see  the  books  need  not 
necessarily  be  one  of  those  employed  ;  but  (vi.)  should  be  any  person 
elected  by  the  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  labourers  engaged 
upon  the  vessel,  (vii.)  The  labourers  should  be  satisfied  with  a 
certificate  of  the  amount  of  the  total  cargo  loaded  or  unloaded. 

The  trade-union  ofiScials  on  the  Committee,  five  in  number,  insisted 
upon  the  right  to  appoint  an  outsider  to  see  the  books,  on  the  grounds 
that  a  labourer  doing  so  would  probably  not  be  called  on  again  by  that 
firm.  They  urged  further  that  the  London  master  stevedores,  handling 
60  per  cent,  of  the  work  of  the  port,  preferred  to  deal  with  trade-union 
officials,  as  being  more  reasonable  and  less  likely  to  make  a  disturbance 
in  the  ofifice.  On  the  other  hand,  the  manager  of  the  London  and 
India  Docks  Company  contends  that  the  employers  will  resent  so  much 
the  introduction  of  this  outsider  that  they  will  give  up  piecework,  and 
that  this  is  the  real  aim  of  those  members  of  the  committee  who 
carried  this  point. 

The  shipowners  on  the  committee  asked  for  legislation  securing 
to  them  a  test  of  merchant’s  quantities,  for  their  own  sake  as  well 
as  for  the  labourers  in  question.  Where,  as  in  the  case  of  timber, 
the  certificate  could  only  be  given  as  much  as  two  months  later,  the 
labour  representatives  said  the  men  would  be  willing  to  be  paid  so 
much  on  account,  and  the  remainder  due  when  the  certificate  was 
available. 

The  Nurses  Registration  Bill  (No.  370,  9  pp.,  1^.)  is  a  proposal 
to  give  to  nurses,  who  can  show  qualifications  equal  to  those  required, 
for  example,  in  nurses  on  the  sick  berth  staff  of  the  Royal  Navy,  and 
who  pay  the  fee,  a  place  on  a  list  to  be  published  annually  by  the 
registration  council  formed  for  the  purpose,  and  a  certain  status  in 
consequence.  The  penalty  of  using  the  title  of  registered  nurse  with¬ 
out  obtaining  a  place  on  this  list  is  to  be  £10.  The  bill  contemplates 
the  possible  formation  in  future  of  a  register  of  associate  nurses  of 
inferior  qualifications.  This  last  would  be  a  necessary  intermediate 
step  to  what  many  desire,  to  wit,  the  prohibition  of  the  performance 
of  nursing  duties  for  pay  by  unqualified  persons.  These  are  in  them¬ 
selves  important  steps  towards  a  regulated  and  organized  society. 
Their  indirect  tendency  is  even  more  important.  What  is  called 
“  nursing  ”  is  one  of  the  commonest  resources  of  working-class  mothers 
for  keeping  their  homes  together  when  the  husband  is  out  of  work  or 
short  of  work.  The  exclusion  from  nursing  of  the  casual  untrained 
members  of  the  profession,  combined  with  all  checks  upon  casual 
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employment  (such  as  washing  and  charing),  and  any  checks  upon 
the  exploitation  of  adolescent  labour,  will  tend  to  force  the  husband 
and  father  into  his  theoretical  position  of  bread-winner.  It  will  then 
become  apparent  that  the  labour  needs  of  a  great  deal  of  British 
industry  are  not  sufficiently  steady  to  support  fathers  of  families, 
however  industrious.  All  this  means  the  disappearance  of  opportu¬ 
nities  for  the  heroic  resourcefulness  of  the  wife  and  mother  ;  like  the 
battle-axe  and  other  beautiful  but  inconvenient  phenomena,  they 
must  go. 

The  Tenth  Report  of  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Proceedings  under 
See.  31  of  the  Railway  and  Canal  Traffic  Act,  1888  (No.  279,  59  pp., 
7(f.),  is  a  plain  statement,  illustrating  what  the  Government  is  contend¬ 
ing  with  in  the  effort  to  regulate  industry.  The  customer  may 
complain  to  the  Board  when  he  thinks  he  is  oppressively  or  unreason¬ 
ably  treated.  The  Board,  if  it  thinks  fit,  may  call  upon  the  company 
for  an  explanation,  and  endeavour  to  settle  the  difference  amicably. 
Brief  particulars  are  given  of  243  complaints  made  in  1906  and  1907 
on  account  of  excessive  or  increased  rates,  undue  preference,  delay  in 
transit,  owner’s  risk,  rebates,  and  through  rates.  Since  1888,  1529 
complaints  have  been  lodged  against  railway,  and  48  against  canal, 
companies  :  523  have  been  satisfactorily  settled  ;  in  476  no  more  was 
heard  after  the  explanation  submitted  by  the  company  had  been  for¬ 
warded  ;  in  573  cases  the  complainant  was  not  satisfied  ;  while  5  are 
still  under  consideration.  In  a  few  cases  where  legal  points  arise,  the 
Board  grants  a  certificate,  enabling  the  complainant  to  take  his  com¬ 
plaint  before  the  Railway  and  Canal  Commissioners,  who  may  order  a 
through  rate  or  the  like. 

The  Eighty-sixth  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  His  Majestfs 
Woods,  Forests,  and  Land  Revenues  (No.  203,  123  pp.,  !«.).  Up  to 
March,  1906,  993  acres  of  Crown  lands  had  been  let  as  small  holdings 
and  allotments.  The  figure  in  March,  1908,  was  4187  acres,  714  being 
used  as  allotments  of  under  5  acres,  3473  occupied  in  149  small  hold¬ 
ings.  (The  total  land  under  the  department  is  62,810  acres,  of  which 
357  acres  is  grass  land  and  2448  woodland.)  After  remitting  part 
of  the  rents  for  the  first  two  years,  this  land  will  ultimately  yield 
£3112  10«.  per  annum,  as  compared  with  £2566  lOx.  formerly  paid. 
Considerable  sums  have  been  spent  on  building  and  fencing,  the  interest 
upon  which  will  be  found  by  a  charge  of  3<.  per  week  per  cottage, 
and  2s.  4<f.  per  acre  additional  rent  for  the  land.  At  Wingland  107 
acres  are  devoted  to  a  co-operative  fruit  farm.  Of  the  new  occupiers 
in  Lincolnshire,  30  out  of  47  of  the  small  holders,  and  23  out  of  34  of 
the  allotment  holders  were  previously  farm  labourers. 
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111.  Belief. 

The  Decennial  SupplemejU  to  the  Sixty-Jifth  Annual  Report  of 
the  Registrar- General  of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  (Cd.  2619, 
ccxiii.,  172  pp.,  1«.  10<f.)  gives  particulars  of  occupational  mortality  in 
England  and  Wales  in  the  three-year  period  ended  1902.  The  first  of 
these  decennial  inquiries  related  to  the  years  1860-61,  but  the  present 
work  confines  itself  to  a  comparison  between  1890-92  and  1900-1902. 
A  comparison  going  further  back  is  rendered  practically  impossible  by 
the  well-known  difficulty  of  the  changes  in  the  method  of  presenting 
the  information  collected  at  the  censuses.  The  reader  can  see  at  a 
glance  the  main  results  both  of  the  inquiry  and  of  the  comparison  in 
two  charts.  No.  I.  shows,  by  shaded  columns,  the  comparative  mor¬ 
tality  of  males  aged  25  to  65  years  in  different  occupations  (occupied 
and  retired)  for  1900-1902.  No.  II.  makes  a  comparison  of  the  mor¬ 
tality  of  males  in  several  occupations  in  1900-1902,  with  the  mortality 
in  the  same  occupations  in  1890-92.  Eighty  pages  are  occupied  with 
short  paragraphs  on  the  different  occupations,  and  these  principally 
illustrate  the  immense  difficulty  of  eliminating  statistical  factors  which 
are  apt  to  render  the  figures  valueless.  A  vigorous  attempt  to  obtain 
satisfactory  figures  relating  to  female  mortality  simply  broke  down. 

There  are  also  short  articles  on  alcoholic  excess,  dust-laden  air,  foul 
air,  and  lead  poisoning.  A  peculiarly  interesting  example  of  these 
difficulties  is  to  be  found  in  the  figures  for  general  labourers.  Like  all 
other  industrial  investigators.  Dr.  Tatbam  is  baffied  by  these  puzzling 
beings.  The  mortality  figure  is  2|  times  as  high  as  that  of  “  all 
males,"  and  has  advanced  35  per  cent,  since  1891,  although  “  all 
occupied  males "  show  a  30  per  cent,  improvement  since  that  date ! 
These  are  probably  almost  wholly  statistical,  not  medical  phenomena. 
The  man  whose  weak  health  prevents  him  from  following  his  trade 
any  longer  calls  himself  during  his  last  weeks,  months,  or  years  a 
general  labourer,  and  is  so  entered  on  the  death  register.  This  fashion 
may  have  spread  among  workmen  since  1891,  and  it  is  not  safe  to  argue 
that  pressure  has  pushed  out  from  regular  industry  a  larger  proportion 
of  men  whose  health  is  giving  way. 

As  uncertainty  is  gradually  eliminated,  these  figures  will  tend  to 
become  almost  central  for  sociologists.  They  will  indicate  the  propor¬ 
tionate  prospect  men  in  different  occupations  have  of  living  to  meet 
their  personal  and  family  liabilities.  They  will  indicate  the  extent, 
perhaps  very  great,  to  which  the  notion  of  families  as  self-subsistent 
units  in  the  body  politic  is,  under  modern  conditions  of  industry,  an 
idle  dream.  Given  a  sufficiently  large  number  of  fathers  of  children 
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Tvho  must  at  a  comparatively  early  age  lose  their  lives  or  health,  and 
there  becomes  inevitable  either  a  great  scheme  of  prohibition  of  father¬ 
hood,  or  alternative  schemes  apart  from  the  family  for  rearing  the  next 
generation,  or  a  vast  measure  for  the  re-organization  of  industry  and 
its  remuneration.  Material  is  accumulating  for  the  classification  of 
occupations  according  to  their  exploitation  of  adolescents  and  mothers, 
low  remuneration,  irregularity,  and  mortality.  When  to  these  headings 
is  added  “  decivilizing  infiuences,”  sociologists  will  be  able  to  focus 
their  onslaught  upon  the  greatest  combined  offenders. 

The  Return  of  Deaths  from  Starvation  or  Accelerated  by  Privation 
in  London  in  1907  (No.  267,  13  pp.,  2d.')  relates  to  46  cases,  and 
supplies,  in  1 1  columns,  information  accounting  so  far  as  possible  lot 
the  demise  under  these  conditions,  and  shows  the  relation  between 
each  case  and  the  Poor  Law.  There  is  only  one  case  in  which  there 
is  any  indication  that  the  deceased  died  through  reluctance  to  enter  a 
Poor  Law  Institution,  that  of  a  bricklayer’s  wife,  aged  39,  who  died  at 
home  of  phthisis  and  want.  She  was  repeatedly  urged  by  the  Poor 
Law  officers  and  by  her  husband  to  go  into  the  infirnoary. 

A  widow  of  63,  who  showed  great  reluctance  to  appear  before  the 
Relief  Committee,  died  at  home  of  uraemia  in  destitute  circumstances. 
On  each  occasion  it  was  understood  that  she  was  temporarily  out  of 
work  owing  to  transient  causes.  No  house  order  was  offered  or 
refused.  This  has  the  appearance  of  that  praiseworthy  and  enduring 
type  which  supports  itself  or  perishes,  whatever  arrangements  the 
community  may  choose  to  make.  One  old  woman  of  78  died  of 
neglect  though  possessed  of  means,  and  another,  described  as  an 
eccentric,  died  in  a  house  where  she  had  long  been  living  rent  free. 
The  necessity  of  paying  rent  has  probably  a  bracing  effect  of  no  small 
value  to  every  community.  One  case  was  that  of  an  abandoned  infant, 
another  that  of  a  neglected  infant,  where  the  parents  had  a  medical 
order  but  did  not  use  it  A  curious  case  was  presented  by  a  woman 
of  63,  whose  husband  was  in  receipt  of  16s.  per  week  sick-pay  from  the 
Foresters,  while  two  sons  living  at  home  were  in  work.  She  must 
have  been  obstinate  to  die.  A  woman  of  39,  living  with  her  mother 
of  71  (the  father  having  separated),  died  from  lack  of  medical  treat¬ 
ment.  It  was  the  father  who  finally  applied  for  a  medical  order,  the 
mother’s  attitude  being  rather  strange. 

In  two  cases  occasional  outdoor  relief  had  been  given  ;  and  in  both 
the  administration  may  fairly  be  blamed  for  its  weakness  in  taking  the 
responsibility  of  assisting  the  case,  but  performing  its  duty  in  a 
culpably  inadequate  manner.  One  was  a  case  of  dementia,  and  the 
other  of  phthisis.  No  doubt,  without  compulsory  powers  the  guardians 
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are  pat  in  a  difficalt  poeition  bj  each  cases.  A  single  woman  of  63 
died  of  heart  disease  and  want.  Her  father  had  a  small  pension  from 
his  employer.  She  and  her  sister  lived  npon  him,  refusing  to  work, 
and  being  addicted  to  drink,  with  the  result  that  his  pension  was 
stopped  and  he  went  into  the  workhouse.  She  did  the  same,  but 
finding  the  bath  compulsory  and  being  verminous,  she  took  her 
discharge.  In  10  cases  altogether  death  was  partly  caused  by  alcoholic 
excess  and  the  efifects  of  it,  and  no  doubt  the  indifference  shown 
towards  the  succour  available  arose  from  the  same  habit. 

The  occupations  of  the  deceased  were  ascertained  in  nearly  all 
instances  ;  6  were  labourers,  the  rest  quite  various  and  not  inviting 
comment.  The  great  majority  were  tramps  and  lodging-house  cases. 
In  not  a  single  instance  does  it  appear  that  simply  a  greater  readiness 
on  the  part  of  the  authorities  to  relieve  in  cash  or  kind  would  have 
prevented  the  event.  Nor,  except  in  the  one  case  of  the  woman 
mentioned  above,  do  the  conditions  of  the  labour  market  seem  to  have 
been  the  cause.  The  demise  in  neglect  arose  in  each  case  from  the 
exercise  of  the  right  to  follow  one’s  own  devices,  so  highly  valued 
to-day.  The  only  remedy  is  a  deliberate  and  forcible  paternal  attitude 
towards  people  who  are  careless  of  self-preservation.  The  46  events 
recorded  in  the  return  are  an  integral  part  of  a  regime  of  complete 
personal  liberty.  They  lend  no  countenance  to  statements  often  made 
on  political  platforms,  and  it  is  important  that  serious  people  should 
bear  that  in  mind. 

The  Report  of  the  Belfast  Health  Commission  (Cd.  4128,  152  pp., 
is.  4d.).  The  labours  of  this  body  were  occasioned  by  the  allegation 
of  an  excessive  death-rate  in  Belfast,  which  the  commission,  however, 
refuses  to  substantiate.  The  report  deals  almost  exclusively  with 
sanitary  matters,  no  reference  being  made  to  that  element  in  the 
problem  which  the  social  ideas  or  customs  of  the  people  may  be 
supposed  to  contribute,  except  the  expression  of  a  wish  that  **  the 
death-rate  among  young  age  groups  should  be  investigated  ”  (p.  97). 

It  is  also  remarked  that  the  employment  of  married  women  in 
factories,  which,  however,  is  not  peculiar  to  Belfast,  is  undesirable  on 
the  ground  that  it  must  often  involve  the  neglect  of  young  children” 
(p.  96).  How  entirely  this  is  a  “  pious  ”  wish  to-day  comes  out  in  the 
London  County  Council  Gazette  for  Nov.  2,  1908.  The  attention  of 
schoolmistresses  is  there  drawn  to  an  amendment  which  appeared  in 
the  issue  for  Aug.  26,  1907.  The  article  now  reads  :  **  Teachers 
absent  owing  to  confinement  are  required  to  absent  themselves  from 
school  for  4  weeks  before  the  notified  date,  and  to  remain  absent  for 
not  less  than  13  weeks  after  their  confinement.  ...  In  the  event  of 
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teachers  desiring  leave  of  absence  for  a  period  of  more  than  17  weeks, 
but  not  exceeding  12  months,  such  teachers  are  granted  leave  and  are 
paid  their  former  salaries  on  resuming  work.”  If  the  teachers  in 
question  are  competent  to  bring  up  large  batches  of  the  children  of  the 
nation,  by  what  argument  can  the  nation  afford  to  dispense  with  their 
attentions  to  their  own  offspring  ?  If  it  is  essential  that  the  educa¬ 
tional  staff  should  include  a  proportion  of  mothers,  they  should  surely 
be  mothers  who  have  reared  their  own  offspring  up  to  the  school  age  ; 
they  should  not  return  to  work  until  their  youngest  offspring  is 
5  years  old. 

In  a  somewhat  cryptic  paragraph  the  Belfast  Commission  proclaims 
that  “  no  effective  progress  will  be  made  *  in  the  schools,*  until  the 
ratepayers  are  called  upon  to  take  their  share  of  the  burden  of  educa¬ 
tion  ”  (p.  102).  That  is  to  say,  that  unless  elementary  education  is 
divorced  from  all  active  interest  in  social  welfare,  and  treated  as  part 
of  the  meaningless  machinery  of  life,  it  cannot  succeed.  But,  in  view 
of  the  bitter  experience  of  England,  this  policy  of  negation  stands 
condemned.  Belfast  is  fortunate  in  having  so  many  citizens  who  care 
about  the  training  of  her  children  that  she  has  not  yet  had  to  entrust 
any  of  them  to  that  section  of  the  population  which  does  not  care.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Irish  education  authorities  have  less  reactionary 
views  than  the  sanitary  experts. 

The  Supplement  to  the  Thirty-sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  containing  the  Report  of  the  Medical  Officer  for 
1906-7  (Cd.  4289,  321  pp.,  1«.  9d.),  contains  a  great  deal  of  information 
which  is  terribly  relevant  to  the  aims  of  this  Review.  Appendix  A,  for 
example,  on  “  Housing  Conditions  ”  (pp.  31-64),  describes  how,  alone 
in  British  Industry,  the  head  of  a  family  engaged  in  coal-mining  in 
Northumberland  and  Durham  has  a  right  to  a  rent-free  house,  a  free 
supply  of  coals,  and  an  allowance  while  incapacitated  in  his  master’s 
service  (still  payable  during  the  first  fortnight  after  injury,  for  which 
the  Compensation  Act  allows  nothing) — rights  coming  down  to  him 
from  the  first  coal-digging  licences  granted  under  King  John,  when  the 
lords  of  the  soil  were  universally  bound  to  make  such  provision. 
Owing  to  the  great  increase  in  the  cost  of  building  houses,  the 
employers  would  like  to  be  relieved  of  this  obligation  ;  and  the  medical 
officer  is  of  opinion  that  housing  conditions  would  greatly  improve  if 
they  had  their  way,  because  private  enterprise  in  building  would  be  able 
to  enter  the  field.  Further,  he  is  of  opinion  that  there  is  urgent  social 
necessity  for  such  improvement.  The  men,  however,  find  the  rent- 
free  houses  such  an  enormous  boon  in  time  of  sickness  or  trade  dispute 
that  they  are  unanimously  opposed  to  the  change.  It  is  true  that  the 
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employer  is  bound  to  make  a  cash  allowance,  if  he  does  not  proyide  a 
house ;  but  since  the  rise  in  the  price  of  houses,  this  allowance,  which 
is  fixed,  leaves  a  deficit  on  the  miner’s  side.  Moreover,  the  allowance 
is  not  payable  when  the  miner  is  not  at  work.  Although  the  Durham 
County  Council  are  proceeding,  under  the  Act  of  1900,  to  build  houses 
as  rapidly  as  may  be,  they  cannot  afford  to  let  them  at  rents  covered 
by  the  rent  allowance,  without  burdening  the  rates.  These  rates  are 
wholly  paid  by  the  colliery  owners,  who  at  the  same  time  will  lose  the 
capital  they  have  sunk  in  the  free  houses  if  the  miners  move  out  of 
them  into  these  new  ones.  The  Report  regards  the  position  as  an 
impasee,  with  no  remedy  but  the  abandonment  of  the  free-house 
system. 

The  opposition  which  exists  to  vaccination  is  sometimes  felt  as  a 
discouragement  by  those  who  care  for  the  application  of  energy 
and  intelligence  to  life’s  troubles.  This  Report  records  (p.  68}  that, 
in  respect  of  5*3  per  cent,  of  the  infants  who  survived  long  enough 
to  be  vaccinated  in  1905,  certificates  of  conscientious  objection  were 
obtained. 

The  Seventeenth  Report  of  the  ‘Congeeted  Districts  Board  for 
Ireland  (Cd.  4340,  157  pp.,  8d.).  The  main  part  of  this  Report  only 
occupies  32  pages,  but  the  student  will  find  it  replete  with  concen¬ 
trated  applied  sociology.  The  Board  spent  £322,581  in  1907-8 — 
of  which  administration  took  £35,724,  improvement  works  on  estates 
£96,235,  technical  instruction  £11,318 — the  rest  being  distributed 
over  loans  and  grants  in  connexion  with  agriculture,  fishery,  and 
cottage  industries  (p.  41).  Of  this  amount  only  £25,000  came  by 
Parliamentary  grant ;  £20,000  was  from  the  ‘‘  Irish  Development 
Grant”;  and  £41,250  from  “Interest  on  the  Church  Surplus 
Grant.” 

The  Board  resettled  147  holders  upon  holdings  of  an  economic  size 
at  a  net  loss  of  £93  per  migrant.  The  Fisheries  proved  very  satis¬ 
factory  on  the  whole,  the  fishermen  being  enabled  to  earn  £63,819,  as 
against  an  average  of  £58,000  for  the  last  five  years,  despite  some 
untoward  incidents.  One  paid-up  share  boat  broke  from  her  moorings, 
and  was  wrecked :  possibly  a  single  owner  would  have  moored  her 
more  carefully.  Notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the  constabulary  and 
coastguard,  a  quantity  of  gear  belonging  to  boats  injured  in  rough 
weather  was  stolen ;  while  fifty  drift  nets  belonging  to  the  Board’s 
fleet  were  cut  away  by  the  owners  of  nets  anchored  near  the 
shore,  but  no  evidence  leading  to  the  conviction  of  the  culprits  was 
forthcoming.  Arrangements  were  made  to  man  a  steam  drifter  for 
work  on  the  English  and  Scottish  fisheries,  on  the  share  system  ;  but 
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when  the  vessel  was  nearly  complete,  the  crew  discovered  that  they  could 
not  go  so  far  from  home,  and  a  loss  of  £275  was  incurred  by  the  Board 
on  the  vessel.  The  share  yawl  system,  however,  is  stated  to  have 
been  ‘^far  from  a  complete  failure”  (p.  26).  £2047  out  of  £5028 
fishery  loans  were  written  off  in  the  year. 

In  other  departments,  the  time  for  the  repayment  of  loans  in  the 
barrel-making  industry  had  to  be  extended.  The  lace  and  crochet 
classes  would  have  proved  more  remunerative  had  the  members  come 
more  regularly  and  more  punctually.  Girls  who  attended  the  domestic 
training  classes,  whether  by  day  or  as  boarders,  are  reported  to  be 
doing  well  in  service.  The  Board  published  a  practicable  handbook 
on  vegetable  dyes  for  use  upon  homespuns,  supplied  knitting  machines 
at  wholesale  prices  on  loan  where  security  was  available,  and  similarly 
carpenters*  tools.  The  co-operative  credit  movement  (Raffeisen  banks) 
is  highly  appreciated.  The  report  says,  **  The  problem  of  congestion 
is  at  least  as  much  a  human  problem,  a  problem  that  is  of  the  character 
and  intelligence'  of  the  human  units,  as  an  economic  problem  in  the 
abstract  sense,  and  co-operative  credit  is  one  of  the  best  remedial 
agencies  at  work  from  this  point  of  view.  Possibly  it  is  the  very 
best  ”  (p.  35). 


IV.  Repbession. 

The  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Police  of  the  Metropolis  for  1907 
(Cd.  4308, 79  pp.,  10<2.)  confines  itself  to  figures,  without  any  comment. 
On  the  subject  of  **  unemployables,”  it  is  to  be  noted  that  during  the 
year  3492  persons  were  convicted  of  begging,  out  of  4990  who  were 
apprehended.  In  1888  magistates  could  only  be  persuaded  to  convict 
1968  out  of  4400.  No  less  than  355  persons  were  committed  to 
Sessions  as  incorrigible  rogues,  compared  with  57  in  1888.  During 
the  year,  6*9  per  1000  of  the  population  were  apprehended  for  simple 
drunkenness  and  drunkenness  with  aggravations,  as  compared  with 
7*3  in  1844,  9  4  in  1850,  4*9  in  1867,  3-7  in  1887,  8*7  in  1904.  The 
number  of  police  assaulted  by  prisoners,  or  injured  when  making 
arrests,  was  1399  by  drunken  prisoners,  and  783  by  others.  1605 
licence  holders,  supervisees,  or  habitual  criminals  were  convicted  during 
the  year  for  complicity  in  other  offences.  7701  identifications  by 
finger-print  were  mad& — 3293  by  ithe  metropolitan  police,  and  4408 
by  the  provincial  forces.  Should  the  Commissioner  turn  communi¬ 
cative,  and  supply  sociological  comment  on  the  working  of  this  great 
repressive  machine,  he  could  provide  most  instructive  reading. 

A.  The  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Prisons  (Part  I.  Cd, 
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4300,  145  pp.,  8d. ;  Part  II.  Cd.  4300  L,  253  pp.,  1«.).  B.  The 
Report  of  the  Inspector  under  the  Inebriate  Acts  (Cd.  4342,  33  pp., 
3j^.).  C.  The  Report  of  the  Inspector  of  Reformatory  and  Industrial 
Schools  (Part  II.  Cd.  4341,  148  pp.,  8d.).  D.  The  Prevention  of 
Crimes  Bill  (No.  336, 11  pp.,  2d.).  These  documents  are  all  concerned 
with  the  operation  of  a  principle  in  great  vogue  at  the  present  time  : 
it  assumes  that  environment  has  played  a  large  part  in  occasioning 
delinquency,  and  that  this  fact  should  be  met  by  removal  rather  than 
by  retributive  or  deterrent  action.  The  delinquents  referred  to  in  B 
and  C  have  for  some  time  been  dealt  with  in  that  spirit,  and  these 
documents  are  cited  here  to  illustrate  the  increase  in  the  use  made  of 
this  method.  Thus  on  p.  4  of  B  we  learn  that  the  committals  of 
females  to  inebriate  reformatories  under  the  Act  of  1898  for  drunken¬ 
ness  and  disorder  in  the  streets,  were  398  in  1907,  as  compared  with 
81  in  1899.  On  p.  8  of  C  we  read  ‘‘  It  would  seem,  indeed,  that 
after  fifty  years  of  slow,  if  steady,  development,  the  English  Beforma- 
tories  suddenly  roused  themselves  as  a  giant  refreshed  to  enter  on  a 
new  and  more  vigorous  lease  of  life.”  This  is  the  more  important  as 
an  indication  of  the  state  of  public  opinion,  since  a  large  proportion  of 
these  institutions  are  voluntary,  assisted  by  State  and  local  subsidies, 
often  none  too  ample.  The  same  point  is  brought  out  on  p.  18  in 
discussing  Truant  schools.  (These  schools  were  opened  to  provide  a 
means  of  deterring  boys  from  truancy  by  depriving  them,  for  a  space, 
of  their  liberty ;  and  the  staff  at  these  schools  endeavour  to  impress 
this  aspect  of  the  work  upon  the  boys.  The  present  writer’s  experience 
of  giving  instruction  in  a  truant  school  once  a  week  is  that  this  is  the 
solitary  weak  point  in  the  work — if  indeed  it  is  a  weak  point !  The 
boys  are  supremely  happy,  and  the  very  best  in  them  is  brought  out 
by  the  tactful  and  perfect  discipline  maintained.)  The  inspector  says 
“this  title  becomes  more  misleading  every  year  .  .  .  there  is  often 
very  little  difference  between  their  character  and  home  circumstances 
and  those  of  the  boys  in  the  ordinary  Industrial  schools.”  That  is  to 
say,  the  notion  of  punishment  is  giving  place  to  that  of  change  of 
environment.  He  says  later,  “  the  average  length  of  detention  is 
probably  at  least  double  what  it  was  twenty  years  ago  ”  ;  and  adds 
“  the  time  would  seem  to  have  arrived  for  returns  as  to  character  and 
circumstances  during  the  three  years  subsequent  to  discharge  being 
furnished  in  the  same  way  as  for  children  from  the  ordinary  Industrial 
schools” — the  idea  being  to  attempt  by  supervision  to  improve  the 
environment  after  the  boy  has  left  the  institution.  A  greatly  in¬ 
creased  appreciation  is  recorded  among  the  smaller  towns  of  Scotland 
of  both  “  Day  ”  and  *'  Besidential  ”  Industrial  Schools.  Most  stress 
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of  all  is  laid  by  this  officer  upon  the  after  care  ”  of  the  children,  and 
in  the  section  “  Disposal  and  Results  ”  (pp.  30-36)  he  bestows  or 
withholds  their  mead  of  praise  in  accordance  with  the  achievements  of 
the  schools  in  this  direction.  Unless  there  can  be  secured  for  the  boy 
at  least  a  suitable  occupational  environment,  he  feels  that  the  work  is 
vain.  He  rejoices  that  the  number  reported  to  be  engaged  in  casual 
labour  has  fallen  from  630  in  the  previous  year  to  573.  (The  ex¬ 
perienced  head  of  a  famous  industrial  school  told  the  present  writer 
that  what  he  regarded  as  of  paramount  importance  was  not  to  let  them 
return  to  their  homes.) 

This  consideration  brings  us  straight  to  the  first  of  the  two  points 
emphasized  by  the  Commissioners  of  Prisons.  Under  the  heads  of 
Juvenile  and  Adult  ofienders  and  their  treatment  under  the  Borstal 
and  Modified  Borstal  systems,  which  mean  practically  the  substitution 
of  education  for  punishment,  they  refer  to  occupational  environment 
as  the  key  to  the  situation.  The  Borstal  Association  is  quoted  as 
referring  **  to  the  absence  of  any  system  of  control  and  organization 
for  the  employment  of  the  young  as  one  of  the  principal  causes  of 
wrong-doing  ”  (p.  14);  and  their  Honorary  Secretary  as  saying  that 
“  what  his  experience  has  taught  him  is  a  great  defect  in  our  social 
system,  viz.  the  absence  of  any  plan  whereby  lads,  leaving  the 
elementary  schools,  perhaps  with  good  character  and  good  ability,  can 
be  diverted  into  the  paths  of  permanent  employment,  skilled  or  unskilled, 
instead  of  being  left,  as  they  are,  to  take  their  chance  in  the  labour 
market  to  earn  what  few  shillings  they  can  by  casual  jobs,  and,  in 
many  cases,  to  drift,  from  lack  of  superintendence  or  interest  in  their 
work,  into  idle  and  loafing  habits — the  breeding  ground  of  criminal 
propensity.”  The  Association  reports  that  **  over  80  per  cent,  of  our 
charges  admit  that  they  were  not  at  work  when  they  got  into 
trouble.”  Another  cause  is  illiteracy.  In  one  of  the  London  prisons 
many  lads  of  from  sixteen  to  twenty-one  are  still  received  who  can 
neither  read  nor  write.  They  explain  their  illiteracy  by  saying  that 
they  come  from  a  neighbourhood  where  attendance  officers  can  be 
persistently  evaded  and  defied  ”  (p.  15). 

These  considerations  produced  the  first  part  of  D.  Section  1  provides 
that  a  person  between  sixteen  and  twenty-one,  whose  antecedents  make 
it  likely  that  instruction  and  discipline  are  what  are  most  needed  in 
the  case,  may  be  sentenced  to  detention  under  penal  discipline  in  a 
Borstal  Institution  for  from  one  to  three  years,  in  lieu  of  penal 
servitude  or  imprisonment.  Such  person  may  be  released  on  licence 
after  six,  or  in  the  case  of  females,  three  months.  The  relation 
between  employment  of  adolescents  and  crime,  and  the  possibility  of 
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orgSDizing  the  former,  may  be  left  until  the  appearance  of  the  special 
report  on  the  subject  made  by  Mr.  Cyril  Jackson  to  the  Royal  Com¬ 
mission  on  the  Poor  Laws.  On  the  whole  question  of  education  in 
lieu  of  punishment,  the  following  circumstances  relate  to  a  boy  well 
known  to  the  present  writer.  A  medal  boy  at  a  higher  grade  school 
and  an  excellent  scholar,  coming  from  a  tidy,  comfortable,  very 
cheerful  home,  he  was  convicted  of  robbing  gas-meters  a  year  ago 
and  put  under  a  probation  officer  for  a  year,  while  his  companion  was 
sent  to  an  industrial  school.  The  boy  did  not  at  all  enjoy  the  disgrace, 
and  quite  clearly  desired  to  live  it  down.  What  he  desired  still  more, 
however,  was  to  go  to  sea.  His  father  told  him  flatly  that  the  G.P.O. 
not  the  ocean  was  his  future.  The  boy  knew  that  some  boys  go  to 
sea  from  industrial  schools,  and  after  some  months  deliberately  repeated 
the  offence,  and  was  duly  sent  to  join  bis  friend  at  the  industrial  school. 
He  took  his  place  at  once  as  the  best  scholar  in  the  school,  and  is 
contentedly  awaiting  his  first  voyage. 

In  regard  to  Recidivism,  the  Commissioners  report  (p.  20)  that  of 
the  135,651  males  and  40,951  females  received  on  conviction  in  1908, 
55  and  75  per  cent,  respectively  had  been  previously  convicted,  while 
of  1173  persons  sentenced  to  penal  servitude,  83*7  per  cent,  answered 
that  description.  The  editor  of  Judicial  Statistics  calculates  that 
there  are  at  any  one  time  in  our  prisons  5000  professional  criminals 
whom  “the  law  can  neither  reform  nor  deter.”  In  face  of  these 
figures  the  Commissioners  “  welcome  ”  the  step  taken  in  Part  IL  of  D. 
At  the  time  of  writing,  the  Bill  is  not  yet  law,  but  there  seems  no 
doubt  that  the  courts  will  be  empowered  to  pass  in  addition  to  penal 
servitude  or  imprisonment  a  sentence  of  preventive  detention  of  not 
less  than  five  or  more  than  ten  years  (a  far  less  philosophical  provision 
than  the  original  one  of  “  during  his  Majesty’s  pleasure  ”)  subject  to 
the  Secretary  of  State’s  power  to  discharge  on  licence.  Here,  as  the 
phrase  implies,  the  object  is  to  improve  the  environment  of  other 
citizens  by  removing  these  undesirable  elements.  In  Parliament 
debaters  assumed  that  only  the  interests  of  property  owners  were 
considered  by  the  measure.  In  fact,  it  is  the  wives,  children,  and 
neighbours  of  these  people  far  more  than  those  from  whom  they  steal, 
who  will  be  benefited  by  their  incarceration.  In  the  House  of 
Commons  Mr.  Belloc  splintered  a  lance  on  behalf  of  individual 
responsibility  as  against  the  treatment  of  crime  as  a  disease.  If 
society  is  so  narrow-minded  as  to  resent  the  presence  of  this  particular 
variety  of  character  and  conduct  in  its  midst,  let  it  retaliate  in  a 
straightforward  manner,  instead  of  reducing  the  man’s  existence  to  a 
nullity  at  the  behest  of  a  pseudo-science.  He  weakened  his  case, 
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however,  when  he  identified  the  professional  criminal  with  the  poorest 
and  the  most  helpless  of  the  community  I  In  the  House  of  Lords 
Earl  Bussell  pointed  out  more  appositely  that,  if  society  segregates 
these  persons  for  its  own  selfish  convenience,  and  in  addition  to 
punishing  them  for  their  offences,  there  is  no  logical  ground  for  not 
making  them  as  comfortable  as  possible  during  the  segregation.  The 
type  of  institution  best  suited  for  this  work  has  long  exercised  the 
minds  of  scientists,  particularly  in  Holland  and  Belgium.  Mr.  Belloc, 
however,  was  probably  right  in  imagining  that  the  principle  of  pre¬ 
ventive  detention,  once  adopted,  would  soon  spread  to  other  departments. 
Three  authoritative  Committees  or  Commissions  have  quite  recently 
demanded  it  for  vagrants,  workhouse  ins-and-outs,  and  city  wastrels, 
and  for  the  feeble-minded.  Numberless  writers  of  books  and  pamphlets 
of  all  schools  of  thought  have  long  been  crying  out  for  it.  That  it  is 
melancholy,  and  an  admission  of  the  partial  failure  of  modern  demo¬ 
cratic  society  and  nineteenth-century  liberty,  is  admitted  by  all  alike. 
Their  contention  is  that  the  present  state  of  affairs  demands  the 
experiment. 


J.  C.  Pbinole. 


REVIEWS. 


THiORIE  DU  SALAIRE  ET  DU  TRAVAIL  SALARU^I. 

Par  Christian  CornAlissen.  [704  pp.  8to.  14  francs. 

Giard  et  Bri^re.  Paris,  1908.3 

This  volume  forms  one  of  the  series  of  the  **  Biblioth^que  Inter¬ 
nationale  d’Economie  Politique,”  edited  by  M.  Alfred  Bonnet.  It 
follows  as  a  sequel  the  Thdorie  de  la  Valeur  by  the  same  writer 
(not,  however,  in  the  above  series),  noticed  some  time  ago  in  this 
Review,  and  will  be  followed  by  a  volume  on  the  theory  of  profits. 
The  standard  of  the  series  is  high  as  regards  the  eminence  and  ability 
of  the  writers.  Otherwise  the  selection  is  unrestricted.  It  comprises, 
on  the  one  hand,  translations  of  works  of  Rodbertus  and  Lassalle,  and 
on  the  other,  of  Cairnes,  Marshall,  Ashley,  and  Bohm-Bawerk.  As 
to  the  author  of  the  present  work,  M.  Corn41issen,  he  hails  from  the 
Socialist  camp.  Parts  of  the  book,  indeed,  were  originally  contributed 
to  the  Revue  Socialute.  His  attitude  all  through  is  that  of  a  man 
who  looks  on  the  existing  capitalistic  system  as  only  a  temporary 
phase  of  human  development,  and  who  believes  in  a  future  when  it 
shall  have  altogether  passed  away.  He  was  at  one  period  of  his  life 
actively  engaged  in  the  work  of  labour  organization  in  Holland.  His 
conclusions,  however,  on  the  questions  dealt  with  are  not  by  any 
means  uniformly  those  which  we  are  accustomed  to  associate  with  the 
Socialist  line  of  thought. 

A  word  must  be  said  at  starting  as  to  some  peculiarities  in  his  use 
of  economic  language.  Referring  to  Adam  Smith’s  conception  of 
value  as  presenting  itself  in  two  forms,  those  of  value  in  use  ”  and 
“  value  in  exchange,”  he  thinks  a  third  form  must  be  added,  that  of 
”  value  in  production.”  He  regards  all  the  phenomena  of  prices  and 
wages  as  being  due  to  the  action  of  **  value  in  use  ”  and  of  "  value  in 
production  ”  on  “  value  in  exchange.”  It  is  the  respective  efficacies 
of  the  two  first,  in  varying  circumstances,  that  brings  about  the  ever- 
fluctuating  determinations  of  the  last.  In  this  employment  of  terms 
he  travels,  of  course,  far  away  from  Adam  Smith’s  usage.  With 
Smith,  as  with  every  subsequent  economist,  the  expression  ”  value  in 
use  ”  has  always  been  employed  to  indicate  the  form  of  value  to  which 
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no  precise  monetAry  denomination  is  applicable.  With  M.  Cornelissen, 
on  the  contrary,  it  may  mean  literally  the  annual  “  earning  capacity  ”  * 
of  a  joint  stock  company,  as  expressed  in  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence. 
The  exchange  value  would  be,  in  such  circumstances,  the  capitaliza¬ 
tion  of  this  annual  value,  or,  to  use  M.  Cornelissen’s  terminology,  of 
this  value  in  use.”  “  Value  in  production,”  again,  in  his  usage, 
is,  as  regards  commodities,  equivalent  to  our  cost  of  production. 
Evidently  it  takes  rank,  properly  speaking,  not  as  a  third  form  of 
value,  but  as  one  of  the  causes  of  value.  As  applied  to  wages,  it 
extends  the  conception  of  cost  of  production  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
labourer  by  himself,  approximately  on  Prof.  Marshall’s  lines.  As 
regards  backward  peoples  its  operation  would  correspond  nearly  to 
that  of  the  iron  law  of  wages,  fixing  their  minimum  limit  at  the  point 
below  which  the  workman  could  not  exist.  As  regards  more  advanced 
peoples,  the  customary  standard  of  life  has  to  be  taken  into  account ; 
and,  as  it  is  chiefly  with  the  more  advanced  peoples  that  the  writer 
has  to  deal,  the  influences  that  are  treated  of  under  the  head  of  valeur 
de  production  are,  in  the  main,  those  which  are  usually  dealt  with 
under  the  head  of  the  standard  of  life.  The  language,  though  un¬ 
necessarily  technical,  is  less  confusing  than  one  would  expect,  when 
one  becomes  accustomed  to  it.  All  that  tends  to  increase  the  demand 
for  labour,  and  so  to  raise  wages,  is  dealt  with  under  the  head  of 
valeur  Outage.  It  thus  corresponds  practically  to  productivity  or 
earning  capacity.  Shortness  of  supply,  however,  has  also  very  often 
to  be  brought  in  under  this  head,*  and  this  is  a  confusing  element. 
Such  influences,  at  any  rate,  fix  a  maximum  limit  of  wages.  The 
factors,  on  the  other  hand,  which  fix  a  minimum  limit  are  comprised 
under  valeur  de  production.  The  doctrine  is  thus  nothing  but  the  old 
doctriue  of  supply  and  demand  stated  in  unusual  language.  If  the 
writer  were  to  treat  ail  that  he  treats  under  the  head  of  valeur  de 
production  under  the  head  of  supply,  and  all  that  he  treats  under  the 
head  of  valeur  d^utage  under  the  head  of  demand,  his  method  would 
gain  in  clearness  without  any  substantial  change  in  the  matter. 

Whatever  his  miilenial  anticipations  may  be,  M.  Corn41issen,  in 
dealing  with  the  affairs  of  the  actual  world,  is  before  all  things  an 
economist.  He  insists  on  the  proposition  that  labour  is  a  commodity 
{tnarchandite')^  and  that  its  value  must  be  looked  upon  as  determined 
by  the  same  principles  which  determine  the  value  of  other  commo¬ 
dities.  He  is  careful,  indeed,  to  say  that  this,  in  his  opinion,  holds 
good  only  so  long  as  the  present  capitalistic  regime  lasts.  But,  having 

*  Thtorie  de  la  Valeur,  p.  368- 
*  See  pp.  342, 353,  380.  *  P.  2,  and  pauitn. 
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thus  acquitted  his  conscience,  he  goes  on  through  chapter  after 
chapter  to  deal  with  special  questions  very  much  as  Mill  or  Cairnes 
might  have  dealt  with  them,  leaving  the  impression  that,  in  his  view, 
the  phenomena  discussed  are  due  to  natural  law,  the  operation  of 
which  is  as  impersonal  and  as  inevitable  as  that  of  the  laws  of  biology 
or  physics.  Among  bis  principles  is  the  excellent  one  of  testing  every 
abstract  statement  by  its  application  to  the  circumstances  of  real  life. 
Hypotheses  like  that  of  the  “  static  state,'’  which  are  incapable  of 
being  subjected  to  such  a  test,  are  altogether  foreign  to  his  mode  of 
thought. 

One  finds  the  writer  impressed  in  an  unexpected  degree  with  the 
conception  of  human  welfare  as  necessarily  accompanying  economic 
progress.  He  accepts  and  even  emphasizes  Schultze-Gaevernitz’s 
well-known  conclusion  that  the  progressive  substitution  of  capital  for 
labour  brings  with  it  the  reduction  of  the  cost  of  the  unit  of  product, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  it  tends  to  increase  the  weekly  gains  of 
labourers  and  to  shorten  their  hours  of  work  (p.  63).  A  character¬ 
istic  passage  occurs  at  page  382.  He  has  often  heard  workmen  of  various 
trades  express  themselves  somewhat  to  this  effect.  “  Taking  it  for 
granted,”  they  say,  that  we  have  to  sell  our  labour  to  other  people, 
we  would  choose  to  work  in  a  large  modern  factory  well  lit  and  venti¬ 
lated,  where  the  tools  and  raw  materials  are  always  at  hand,  and  the 
machines  are  kept  in  good  condition,  rather  than  to  work  in  little 
boxes  . . .  where  conditions  of  a  contrary  character  exist.”  As  regards 
the  trusts,  accordingly,  bis  attitude  is  not  dissimilar  to  that  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Ashley  and  Mr.  Macrosty  among  ourselves.  He  is  of  opinion 
that,  in  the  United  States,  the  formation  of  the  trusts  has,  as  a  rule, 
been  followed  by  a  Ase  in  labourers*  wages  (p.  582)  as  well  as  by 
increased  regularity  of  employment.  That,  he  thinks,  has  been  the 
case  in  a  marked  manner  in  the  instance  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
(p.  586).  At  the  same  time,  he  thinks  that  future  danger  to  labour  is 
involved  in  the  development  of  the  system,  as  it  undoubtedly  tends  to 
increase  the  power  of  the  capitalist  over  his  workmen.  The  skilled 
and  well*organized  trades  are,  however,  not  afraid  of  this  tendency, 
and  their  relations  with  the  trust  magnates  are  generally  cordial.  But 
with  unskilled  labour  the  case  is  to  some  extent  different.  The  for¬ 
mation  of  a  trust  may  no  doubt,  he  thinks,  involve  serious  hardships 
at  the  outset  in  many  cases.  The  Sugar  Trust,  for  example,  at 
its  starting,  closed  many  refineries  and  dismissed  large  numbers  of 
workmen. 

”  It  is  necessary  to  recognize,  however,”  he  observes,  ”  that  the  dis¬ 
missal  of  workmen  may  well  be  in  the  line  of  the  general  development 
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of  industry,  and  that  it  would  be  irrational  and  inconsistent  with 
the  progress  of  humanity  to  desire  to  retain  in  employment  people 
whose  work  is  no  longer  necessary  in  modern  conditions  of  production. 
The  superior  organization  of  production  brought  about  under  the 
regime  of  combinations  and  all  the  saving  of  labour  involved,  whether 
it  is  the  labour  of  ordinary  workmen,  or  that  of  commercial  travellers  or 
of  clerks,  must  be  judged  in  the  same  manner  as  the  economies  realized 
by  the  introduction  of  new  machinery  ”  (p.  582). 

As  regards  the  minimum  wage  his  attitude,  like  that  of  so  convinced 
a  Socialist  among  ourselves  as  Mr.  Ramsay  Macdonald,  is  frankly 
hostile.  He  puts  the  case  of  an  industrial  enterprise  carried  on  at  a 
loss  and  with  no  prospect  of  making  a  profit.  The  entrepreneur  has, 
as  things  stand,  two  solutions  of  the  problem  open  to  him.  He  can 
either  ask  his  staff  to  accept  lower  wages,  or  he  can  close  his  estab¬ 
lishment.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  minimum  wage  were  in  force,  the 
first  solution  becomes  impossible,  and  nothing  is  left  to  him  but  the 
second  (p.  495).  He  remarks,  in  regard  to  such  legislation,  as  applied 
to  women’s  work  especially,  that  it  is  necessarily  followed  by  their 
dismissal  from  factories  in  large  numbers  (p.  468).  **  One  might,  of 

course,"  he  says,  “  make  this  a  ground  of  commendation  of  such  legis¬ 
lation  by  pointing  out  the  new  openings  it  would  make  for  men’s 
work,  the  improvement  of  family  life  it  would  bring  about,  the  impulse 
it  would  give  to  employers,  by  excluding  inferior  labour,  to  improve 
their  processes  of  production,  and  so  on.  At  the  same  time,  one  must 
take  some  account  of  the  interests  of  those  whom  one  *  protects  *  by 
bringing  about  their  dismissal."  He  goes  on  to  remark  that  such  dis¬ 
missals  must  involve  the  further  reduction  of  wages  in  all  the  trades 
that  are  still  left  open  to  women,  together  with  ‘‘  the  extension  of 
prostitution  and  the  increase  in  the  dependence,  the  poverty,  and  the 
misery  of  all  the  women  who  are  reduced  to  depend  on  their  own 
exertions  for  the  means  of  subsistence."  The  minimum  wage  and 
even  less  questionable  factory  legislation  tend  inevitably,  he  thinks, 
to  increase  home-work,  with  its  lower  wages  and  worse  conditions 
than  those  of  the  factory.  “  Do  away  with  home-work,  then,"  some 
will  say.  That,  however,  in  his  opinion,  is  a  solution  that  is  not  to  be 
dreamt  of,  even  if  it  were  possible,  which  he  is  well  assured  it  would 
not  be.  To  effect  it  you  would  have  practically  to  destroy  individual 
liberty  (p.  473).  In  countries  with  a  large  peasant  proprietary  home¬ 
work  enters,  of  course,  much  more  deeply  into  the  whole  texture  of 
the  social  and  industrial  life  of  the  community  than  it  does  among 
ourselves. 

He  devotes  a  section  to  the  New  Zealand  labour  legislation,  and 
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his  attitude  in  regard  to  it  is  severely  critical.  It  is,  no  doubt,  the 
case,  he  observes,  that  there  have  not  been  many  strikes  since  the  Act 
was  passed,  but  then  the  same  was  true  of  the  preceding  period  (p.  482). 
There  seems  to  be  a  universal  tendency  for  the  wage  fixed  by  the 
Court  as  a  minimum  wage  to  become  general  (p.  479).  The  effect  of 
the  Act  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  fairly  tested  by  a  period  of  prosperity 
such  as  has  existed  since  its  introduction.  The  question  is  whether, 
if  bad  times  come  again,  strikes  will  come  again  also  (p.  482).  One 
must  look,  moreover,  to  the  future.  Under  a  prolonged  continuance  of 
such  legislation,  is  there  not  a  danger  of  “  stifling  the  free  movement 
of  the  individual,”  and  ”  of  the  population  losing  their  instinct  of  self- 
help  ?  ”  (p.  485).  The  last  suggested  danger  does  not  certainly,  in  the 
light  of  recent  events,  seem  imminent.  His  earlier  suggestion — “  Will 
the  strikes  come  again  ?  ” — is  that  which  has  already  been  fulfilled. 

In  regard  to  municipal  trading  he  has  to  look  for  his  examples 
chiefly  to  this  country.  He  comes  to  the  conclusion,  from  the  figures 
which  he  has  had  an  opportunity  of  examining,  that  the  wages  of 
municipal  employes  are  somewhat  better  than  those  of  private 
employes  otherwise  similarly  situated,  and  that  their  hours  are  shorter. 
But  this  fact  is  certainly  not  explicable  by  the  superior  productivity 
of  their  labour.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  his  opinion  that  municipal 
establishments  are,  as  a  rule,  “  inferior  in  technical  organization  and 
productivity  of  work  to  private  ones,”  though  improvement  in  these 
respects  is  often  given  as  the  reason  for  the  taking  over  of  enterprises 
by  the  State  or  the  municipality  (p.  603).  The  explanation  of  the 
better  wages  is  to  be  found  among  causes  of  a  political  character. 
State  and  municipal  parties  compete  with  each  other  “in  posing  as 
model  employers.”  This  they  can  do  because  “  they  are  working  at 
the  expense  of  the  public,”  that  is  to  say  “  in  an  especial  manner,  at 
the  expense  of  the  labourer  in  the  free  and  non-monopolized  branches 
of  production.” 

One  rises  from  the  perusal  of  M.  Cornelissen’s  able  and  interesting 
volume  with  the  feeling  that  the  differences  of  opinion  on  the  burning 
questions  of  the  day  that  exist  within  the  Socialist  camp  are  really 
just  as  acute  as  those  which  exist  outside  it. 

WiLLiAjc  Wabband  Cablile. 


DICTIONARY  OF  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.  Edited  by  R.  H. 
Inqlis  Palgbate,  F.R.S.,  VoL  111.,  N-Z,  with  Appendix,  [xxii, 
881  pp.  8vo.  21s.  net.  Macmillan.  London,  1908.] 

This  is  a  reprint  of  the  last  volume  of  the  well-known  dictionary, 
with  a  new  appendix  of  111  pages.  It  may  doubtless  be  safely 
VoL.  XIX.— No.  1.  I 
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assumed  that  a  smaller  number  of  copies  of  this  volume  were  printed 
than  of  Vols.  I.  and  II.,  which  are  still  on  sale  in  the  original  impressioe. 
The  Appendix,  which  may  be  purchased  separately,  exhibits  the 
characteristics  of  the  body  of  the  work  in,  if  anything,  an  exaggerated 
form. 

A  dictionary,  even  of  political  economy,  ought  to  be  a  dictionary,  and 
not  a  pell-mell  collection  of  such  articles  as  happen  to  come  to  band. 
That  is  to  say,  the  headings  ought  to  be  terms  which  people  are  likely 
to  look  out,  not  pegs  on  which  casual  authors  may  hang  improving 
dissertations,  such  as  “  Social  Conditious  :  the  Need  of  Trained 
Inquirers  into.**  The  same  information  should  not  be  given  in  two 
different  articles,  as  it  is  in  those  upon  **  Gold,  Increase  in  the  Produc¬ 
tion  of,**  and  “  Silver,  Production  and  Coinage  of.**  The  amount  of 
space  given  to  different  parts  of  the  same  subject  should  be  at  any  rate 
approximate  to  their  relative  importance,  not  wholly  disproportionate ; 
as  happens,  for  instance,  when  a  special  article  of  three  columns  is 
given  to  the  teaching  of  commerce  at  Birmingham,  while  the  same 
thing,  conducted  on  at  least  as  large  a  scale  at  Manchester,  receives 
about  ten  lines  in  the  article  on  “  Economics,  Teaching  of.** 

A  new  fault,  not  observable  in  the  dictionary  itself,  is  introduced  by 
the  editor  entrusting  the  subject  of  “  Municipal  and  Government 
Trading  **  to  Lord  Avebury,  and  the  **  Tariff  Reform  Movement  **  to 
Mr.  C.  A.  Vince,  described  in  the  list  of  contributors  as  late  Fellow  of 
Christ*s  College,  Cambridge,  but  perhaps  better  known  from  his 
connexion  with  the  Tariff  Reform  League.  Lord  Avebury  is  allowed 
to  begin  his  article  thus  :  **  In  my  book  on  Municipal  and  Government 
Trading  I  have  endeavoured  to  prove,  and  I  see  no  reason  to  change 
my  opinion  .  .  .*’ 

Edwin  Cannan. 

THE  CURRENCY  PROBLEM  AND  THE  PRESENT 
FINANCIAL  SITUATION,  [xxvii.,  170  pp.  8vo.  Columbia 
University.  New  York,  1908.] 

This  book  contains  seven  lectures  on  American  banking  and  cognate 
subjects,  delivered  to  the  students  of  Columbia  University  by  pro¬ 
minent  American  bankers  in  connexion  with  the  crisis  of  1907. 
Prof.  Seligman  supplies  an  introduction,  in  which  he  suggests  that 
the  real  underlying  cause  of  the  crisis  was  over-capitalization.  He 
holds  that  a  period  of  great  prosperity,  and  the  consequent  over- 
sanguine  view  of  future  profits,  had  forced  prices  so  high  that  a 
reaction  became  inevitable,  in  order  to  make  capital  values  correspond 
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to  the  retorns  to  be  received  from  them.  He  scoffs  at  the  idea  that 
want  of  confidence  is  any  explanation  of  the  crisis,  and  asks  what 
induced  the  want  of  confidence  ?  At  the  same  time,  he  admits  that 
railway  shares  were  scarcely  higher  than  the  returns  warranted,  and 
that  therefore  over-capitalization  could  scarcely  be  attributed  to  them. 

Now,  the  most  striking  fall  in  capital  values  took  place,  not  at  the 
time  of  the  crisis,  but  six  months  earlier,  and  was  most  prominent  in 
railway  shares,  and  notably  in  the  shares  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway, 
which  is  one  of  the  strongest  of  the  railway  companies  in  the  United 
States.  In  February,  1907,  these  shares  were  standing  at  182,  and 
paying  a  10  per  cent,  dividend.  The  accounts  showed  a  very 
large  surplus  after  payment  of  dividend,  the  amount  earned  on  the 
common  stock  being  no  less  than  17  per  cent.  The  company’s  pro¬ 
perty  was  also  in  a  very  good  material  condition.  It  would  appear, 
therefore,  that  little  or  no  readjustment  of  price  was  required  in  such 
a  stock,  the  price  of  which  had  already  fallen  from  200  during  the 
previous  six  months.  What  was  true  of  railway  shares  was  also  true 
of  the  most  prominent  shares  of  industrial  concerns. 

A  better  explanation  appears  to  be  that  active  trade  all  over  the 
world,  making  money  in  demand  and  therefore  dear,  was  the  principal 
cause  of  the  fall  in  prices  from  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1906  to  the 
spring  of  1907  ;  but  that  the  fall  which  took  place  at  the  latter  time 
in  American  shares,  although  partly  caused  by  the  rise  in  interest 
rates,  was  largely  to  be  attributed  to  the  President’s  attitude  towards 
the  railways  and  all  large  corporations.  He  announced  in  many 
speeches,  full  of  high-sounding  phrases,  his  determination  to  punish 
wrong-doing  by  the  wealthy,  and  proceeded  in  the  spring  of  1907  to 
institute  an  inquiry  into  the  affairs  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  as 
a  special  sinner.  The  inquiry  merely  resulted  in  the  discovery  that 
the  company’s  affairs  had  been  managed  with  the  greatest  ability  in 
the  interests  of  the  shareholders  and  the  public.  Then  be  threatened 
legal  proceedings  to  separate  the  Union  Pacific  and  the  Southern 
Pacific  railways,  which  had  practically  become  one  system ;  but  this 
threat,  held  over  the  companies  for  months,  came  to  nothing.  Mean¬ 
time,  the  President  had  advised  putting  the  railways  of  the  country 
under  such  Government  control  as  would  interfere  with  the  efficient 
management  by  their  own  officials,  and  had  repeated  his  general 
criticism  of  wrong-doing  by  the  wealthy. 

Probably,  then,  this  action  by  the  President  was  the  principal 
cause  which  precipitated  the  sudden  fall  in  values  in  the  spring  of 
1907,  in  addition  to  any  over-capitalization  ;  and  of  coarse  the  fall 
was  greater  than  any  readjustment  to  actual  returns  could  possibly 
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require — the  fall  on  Union  Pacific  shares  being  from  180  to  130  in  a 
few  days,  though  at  this  latter  price  the  yield  was  still  over  7  per 
cent.  It  was,  however,  only  in  October,  1907,  that  the  crisis  occurred. 
It  appears  to  have  been  caused  partly  by  the  usual  autumn  scarcity 
of  money,  but  more  by  the  failure  of  a  copper  ring,  consisting  of  men 
who  had  endeavoured  to  produce  a  corner  in  copper,  and  for  that 
purpose  had  used  certain  banks  of  which  they  obtained  the  control. 
When  the  crash  came  it  produced  a  greater  disruption  of  business, 
and  afiected  all  classes  more  seriously  than  the  previous  fall  in  prices ; 
but  the  actual  additional  fall  was  comparatively  small,  being  in  Union 
Pacific  shares  from  128  to  108,  or  20  points,  as  compared  with  the 
earlier  drop  of  over  50  points.  No  part  of  that  fall  can  be  said  to 
have  been  caused  by  readjustment  of  values,  for  this  had  already 
fully  taken  place — at  all  events,  in  railway  and  the  chief  industrial 
shares.  The  crisis  seemed  to  be  the  result  of  profound  distrust  on 
the  part  of  the  investing  public,  arising  from  the  discovery  of  the 
nefarious  use  of  several  minor  banks  by  the  copper  ring,  which  resulted 
in  a  run  on  trust  companies  and  banks,  and  the  usual  effects  of  a 
financial  panic. 

The  crisis  was  no  doubt  aggravated  by  the  unsound  banking  and 
currency  systems  of  the  United  States,  which  are  described  and  com¬ 
mented  on  by  these  lecturers. 

(1)  Under  the  National  Banking  Law,  National  Banks  in  the  three 
central  reserve  cities  are  required  to  hold  a  reserve  in  lawful  money 
equal  to  25  per  cent,  of  their  net  deposit  liabilities.  Consequently, 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  when  interest  is  normal,  the  banks 
employ  their  funds  practically  to  their  full  extent.  Very  little  actual 
money  in  coin  or  notes  is  required  for  ordinary  business  ;  but  in  the 
autumn,  when  the  crops  are  moved,  actual  money  is  required  to  pay 
the  farmers  who  have  no  banking  facilities,  and  this  must  be  provided 
largely  by  the  National  Banks  in  New  York  and  the  other  reserve 
cities.  It  must  practically  be  taken  out  of  their  reserves,  and  this  can 
only  be  done  by  calling  in  loans  to  the  extent  of  four  times  the  amount 
taken  from  the  reserves.  The  sum  required  every  year  to  move  the 
crops  is  about  200  million  dollars  ;  so  that,  if  the  National  Banks  pro¬ 
vided  it  all,  they  would  have  to  call  in  loans  amounting  to  800  million 
dollars. 

(2)  This  operation  is  particularly  disturbing  to  the  stock  noarket, 
as  the  banks  lend  their  surplus  funds,  for  the  most  part,  on  loans  at 
call,  secured  by  stock  exchange  securities.  The  demand  for  these 
call  loans  is  created  by  the  system  of  daily  settlements  of  all  stock 
exchange  transactions.  The  natural  result  is  that  the  autumn  demand 
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for  money  generally  causes  a  more  or  less  severe  fall  in  the  price  of 
stock  exchange  securities,  as  they  must  be  realized  to  repay  call  loans. 
The  rate  of  interest  at  the  same  time  is  bound  to  rise.  This  increases 
sales  by  debtors,  and  induces  new  purchases  by  investors,  who  wish 
to  take  advantage  of  low  prices  and  increased  returns,  and  who  borrow 
part  of  the  price  of  their  purchases. 

(3)  Were  it  not  for  the  daily  settlements  on  the  stock  exchange 
there  would  be  no  demand  for  call  loans,  and  the  banks  would 
invest  their  surplus  funds  more  largely  in  ordinary  banking  trans¬ 
actions.  In  Europe,  as  is  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Harburg,  who 
delivered  one  of  the  most  weighty  of  these  lectures,  the  principal 
liquid  assets  of  banks  are  bills  of  exchange  and  consols.  Both  of 
these  can  be  realized  at  any  time  without  any  disturbance  of  the 
market.  Ordinary  mercantile  bills,  when  discounted  for  customers, 
are  rediscounted  by  any  European  bank  in  good  credit ;  and  when 
endorsed  by  such  a  bank  become  the  safest  kind  of  investment,  as 
they  have  the  names  of  two  banks  on  them,  and  can  always  find  a 
market  at  the  best  rates  either  from  regular  bill-brokers  or  the  central 
banks  of  the  country.  The  system  id  America  of  giving  accommoda¬ 
tion  to  customers  is  quite  different,  and  involves  locking  up  the  money 
of  the  bank  during  the  whole  currency  of  a  loan.  When  a  customer 
requires  accommodation,  he  gives  his  banker  a  promissory  note  with 
collateral  security,  and  the  bank  holds  the  promissory  note  until 
maturity.  For  instance,  when  a  large  cattle  owner  in  the  west  makes 
a  purchase  of  young  cattle  in  spring  and  has  to  pay  for  them  in  June, 
he  gives  his  bank  promissory  notes  payable  in  August  and  September, 
when  bis  mature  cattle  will  come  into  the  market ;  if  necessary,  he 
also  gives  a  mortgage  or  bill  of  sale  over  the  mature  cattle  as  a 
security,  and  the  bank  holds  these  notes  till  maturity.  In  England, 
the  seller  of  the  young  cattle  would  draw  a  bill  for  the  price  on  the 
purchaser  at  three  months,  and  discount  it  with  his  own  bank,  which 
could  immediately  rediscount  it  with  a  bank  having  surplus  funds 
to  lend,  and  so  leave  its  own  funds  free. 

(4)  In  times  of  stringency  conditions  are  greatly  aggravated  by  the 
banking  system.  There  are  in  the  States  6500  separate  banks  with 
no  branches,  and  there  is  no  central  bank.  The  consequence  is  that, 
when  money  is  scarce,  there  is  a  scramble  for  it  amongst  all  those 
6500  banks  in  order  to  protect  their  reserves.  In  times  of  panic  the 
country  banks  as  well  as  private  individuals  hoard  their  money,  instead 
of  depositing  it  in  the  New  York  banks,  as  soon  as  the  immediate 
requirements  of  the  harvest  are  met.  Again,  there  is  no  central 
authority  regulating  the  rate  of  interest  on  bank  loans,  and  no  central 
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institution  holding  the  gold  reserve,  as  is  done  by  the  central  bank  of 
each  of  the  principal  European  countries. 

(5)  Lastly,  all  the  lecturers  agree  that  the  basis  of  the  currency 
is  unsatisfactory.  It  is  founded  on  Government  guarantee,  instead  of 
on  gold  as  in  Europe.  There  is  still  in  circulation  a  large  amount 
of  greenbacks  issued  during  the  Civil  War,  and  repayable  in  gold  by 
the  United  States  Government ;  but  the  largest  note  issue  is  through 
the  National  Banks.  The  Government  issues  notes  to  these  banks  on 
a  deposit  of  an  equal  amount  at  par  of  Government  bonds  and  a 
redemption  fund  of  five  per  cent.,  and  these  the  Government  are 
bound  to  redeem  in  gold  on  presentation.  This  is  a  dangerous  and 
inelastic  currency.  At  present  the  bonds  are  at  a  premium,  and  when 
the  banks  urgently  require  notes  it  is  often  a  disadvantageous  time  to 
buy  bonds.  Thus,  during  the  recent  panic,  the  Gh>vernment  made  an 
issue  of  Panama  bonds  and  100,000,000  dollars  of  one  year  certificates 
of  indebtedness  bearing  three  per  cent,  interest  when  in  no  need  of 
money,  in  order  to  supply  attractive  bonds,  on  the  basis  of  which 
the  banks  could  take  notes. 

From  such  evils  the  remedy  suggested  by  each  of  these  lecturers 
is  practically  the  same.  America  needs  a  central  institution,  either 
in  name  or  reality  a  bank,  with  the  sole  right  to  issue  notes  against 
a  proportion  of  gold.  For  example,  the  present  New  York  Clearing 
House,  which  is  an  association  of  the  principal  New  York  banks, 
might  be  developed  into  a  central  institution  with  power  to  issue  notes 
against  gold. 

While  the  defects  of  the  present  system  of  call  loans  and  daily  stock 
exchange  settlements  are  recognized,  some  doubt  whether  the  European 
system  of  fortnightly  settlements  would  suit  the  Americans.  Daily 
settlements  tend  to  control  speculation,  and  some  of  the  evils  com¬ 
plained  of  are  no  doubt  due  to  the  necessary  conditions  of  a  new 
country.  For  instance,  while  a  purchaser  may  be  in  good  credit  with 
his  banker,  and  so  able  to  raise  money  on  a  promissory  note,  a  seller 
in  a  country  district  may  be  quite  unable  to  discount  a  bill.  Hence 
the  existing  system  of  bank  loans,  and  the  consequent  absence  of  bills 
suitable  for  the  investment  of  the  surplus  funds  of  the  banks.  It 
may  [thus  be  impossible  to  introduce  at  once  into  the  United  States 
what  are  obviously  the  better  conditions  of  the  European  credit 
system. 

It  may  also  be  held  that,  while  the  remedies  of  a  Central  Bank  and 
a  note  issue  founded  on  gold  are  undoubtedly  required,  the  restless 
character  of  the  American  people,  and  the  great  possibilities  of  the 
country,  have  induced,  and  will  continue  to  induce,  greater  speculation 
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than  in  older  countries,  with  correspondingly  greater  fluctuations  in 
the  stock  and  money  markets. 

The  book  contains  one  additional  lecture  on  the  large  corporations. 
It  is  mainly  a  defence  of  such  institutions ;  but  the  subject  is  not 
strictly  connected  with  the  main  theme  of  the  lectures,  and  is  too  large 
for  brief  treatment  at  the  end  of  this  review. 

R.  Pbinglk. 

THE  FOUNDATIONS  OF  LIBERTY.  By  E.  F.  B.  Fell. 

[254  pp.  Crown  8vo.  5s.  net.  Methuen.  London,  1908.] 

Mr.  Fell  has  certainly  succeeded  in  covering  a  large  area  in  the  con¬ 
duct  of  his  attack  on  the  Socialist.  Dissatisfied  with  the  formal 
antithesis  between  Individualism  and  Socialism,  he  has  set  himself  to 
discover  a  teriium  quid,  which  he  calls  Personalism.  It  is  to  be  a 
philosophy  of  Political  Society  and  Social  Reform,”  and  ”  the  term  is 
invented  for  the  purpose  of  differentiating  tho  various  schools  of  *  indi¬ 
vidualism,’  and  so  of  setting  on  one  side,  for  the  purposes  of  our 
consideration,  the  school  which  is  on  the  side  of  Personal  Liberty  on 
a  priori  moral  grounds,  and  of  opposing  this  to  the  school  or  schools 
which  encourage  liberty  on  grounds  of  personal  convenience  or  public 
utility  ”  (p.  36).  In  other  words,  Mr.  Fell  bases  his  whole  argument 
on  a  theory  of  Natural  Rights,  and  of  an  ”  ultra-social  ”  relation  of  the 
Individual  to  the  “  Supreme  and  Absolute  Person.”  No  one  will  deny 
that  Mr.  Fell  has  dug  deep  for  his  foundations,  and  a  reviewer  must 
accept  his  basis  of  Personal  Rights  if  he  hopes  to  do  the  smallest 
justice  to  his  book. 

The  author,  basing  the  structure  of  his  edifice  upon  his  doctrine  of 
Personality,  has  a  reasonable  fear  of  the  Utility-criterion  in  practical 
politics,  for  ’‘not  only  have  we  no  test  of  Utility,  but  we  have  not 
even  any  certain  indication  of  the  End  to  which  our  various  Utilities 
are  to  avaiU”  He  insists  upon  the  deductive  methods  of  true  politics. 
“  If  ever  anything  in  the  whole  realm  of  politics  has  been  urged  on 
purely  a  priori  grounds  as  a  moral  assumption,  it  is  this  claim  to 
religious  and  political  liberty  ”  (p.  40).  He  counters  the  claims  of  the 
Socialist  by  insisting  that  ”  Personality  implies  free-will  and  moral 
responsibility,  both  of  which  imply  a  certain  independence  of  society 
on  the  part  of  the  individual  ”  ;  by  quoting  Kant  to  the  effect  that 
“all  persons,  in  virtue  of  their  inherent  freedom,  are  ends  in  them¬ 
selves,  and  never  merely  means  to  other  ends  ” ;  and  by  suggesting 
that  the  gain  of  the  whole  world,  as  promised  in  the  “  bourgeois  ideals 
of  the  Socialist,”  is  hardly  worth  the  loss  of  a  man’s  soul  (p.  79).  The 
claim  to  Liberty  does  not  arise  from  a  utilitarian  induction,  but  is  an 
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a  priori  moral  claim  arising  from  the  existence  and  nature  of  Per¬ 
sonality  (p.  167).  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  “  Personalist  ”  cannot 
regard  Liberty — if  it  is  to  he  a  reality — as  a  mere  matter  of  “  laissez- 
faire  ”  (p.  100). 

The  author  does  good  service  to  the  discussion  of  this  and  kindred 
subjects  by  insisting  on  the  necessity  of  a  definition  of  terms.  State 
and  Society  and  Nation  are  not  synonymous,  but  owing  to  the  pre¬ 
valent  confusion  between  the  three  words  “  the  State  is  sometimes " 
(and,  I  may  add,  increasingly)  “  credited  with  containing  within  itself 
the  sum  of  social  influences  ”  (p.  45).  Every  one  is  the  servant  of 
society,  but  not  every  one  is  the  servant  of  the  State :  this  (Mr.  Fell  seems 
to  imply)  is  the  distinction  between  Poor  Relief  and  State  Pensions. 
But  this  distinction  seems  hardly  valid,  for  Poor  Relief,  as  we  know 
it,  arose  with  the  development  of  the  modern  theory  of  the  State,  and 
is  apparently  inseparable  from  it.  In  the  Middle  Ages — ^before  the 
modern  state  had  developed — the  obligation  of  relieving  the  sick  and 
unfortunate  was  undertaken  by  private  societies  within  the  Society 
(such  as  monasteries),  and  not  by  the  State  at  all  ;  while  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  society  on  an  agricultural  basis  of  semi-private  communities 
(e.g.  Manors,  and  in  the  industrial  sphere.  Gilds),  provided  the  equi¬ 
valent  of  State  Pensions.  Thus,  in  the  Middle  Ages  the  right  to 
“  Poor  Relief  ”  was  a  claim  on  Society,  not  on  the  State.  But  when 
the  State  ”  absorbed  the  communal  rights  of  society  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  it  came  to  regard  the  members  of  society  as  in  an  intimate 
and  unique  sense  members  of  the  State  ;  and  the  right  to  Poor  Relief 
became  a  claim  on  the  State.  But  the  very  use  made  by  the  Poor 
Laws  of  the  machinery  of  the  parish  pointed  back  to  a  time  when  Poor 
Relief  was  the  work,  not  of  the  civil  government,  but  of  an  extra- 
civil  society,  the  Church.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  how  Mr.  Fell  can 
adequately  support  his  apparent  contention  that  the  giving  of  Poor 
Relief  differs  in  essence  from  the  granting  of  State  Pensions,  for  his 
distinction  (p.  50)  between  the  State  and  the  Nation  is  diflicult  to 
justify  according  to  the  modern  theory  of  the  State.  Had  he  been 
speaking  of  the  Middle  Ages,  his  task  would  have  been  easier. 

But  these  considerations  do  little  to  weaken  the  force  of  Mr.  Fell’s 
protest  against  the  extremes  to  which  the  supporters  of  the  modern 
theory  of  the  State  would  push  their  doctrine.  The  civic  relation 
between  persons,  he  reminds  us,  is  not  the  only  relation  between  them  ; 
that  is  to  say,  a  man  is  something  more  than  a  citizen  (p.  52).  The 
great  stress  laid  on  “  civics  ” — that  deplorable  word — and  “  citizen¬ 
ship  ”  in  our  elementary  and  municipal  secondary  schools  will  become 
a  considerable  danger,  if  it  remains  uncurbed  aud  uncriticized. 
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Among  large  classes  of  the  popnlation  the  word  “Edncation**  has 
become  inextricablj  bound  up  with  the  idea  of  municipal  or  State  con¬ 
trol,  ambitious  syllabuses  **  approved  by  the  authorities,”  and  the  fussy 
activity  of  ‘‘experts”  who  pin  their  faith  to  the  psychology  of  the 
“  Child-mind  ”  or  some  similar  abstraction.  It  is  often  difficult  to 
avoid  the  conviction  that  the  greater  part  of  our  modern  “  national  ” 
education  resembles — for  the  “  expert  educationalists  ”  who  run  it — 
a  vast,  amusing,  and  expensive  hobby.  The  very  use  of  the  phrase 
“  national  education,”  “  national  schools,”  when  “  State  education  ”  and 
“  State  schools  ”  are  clearly  meant,  is  an  excellent  illustration  of  Mr. 
Fell’s  contention — although,  as  has  been  pointed  out  above,  the  popular 
theory  of  the  State  would  appear  to  justify  it. 

It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  hear  the  enthusiastic  “  Liberal  ”  deny  the 
title  “  national  institutions  ”  to  the  Public  Schools,  and  the  ancient 
Universities,  partly,  I  suppose,  because  they  are  held  to  cater  for  one 
class  only  (which  is  palpably  untrue),  partly  because  they  receive  no 
‘‘  public  grant,”  and  are  subject  to  no  “  public  control.” 

Mr.  Fell  gives  some  timely  warnings  to  the  more  ardent  Christian 
Socialists.  Most  noticeable,  perhaps,  is  his  deprecation  of  the  “  marked 
tendency  ...  in  this  society  ”  (t.e.  the  Christian  Social  Union,  of  which 
Mr.  Fell  is  himself  a  member)  “  to  over-estimate  the  political  side  of 
social  welfare  and  reform,  and  to  regard  the  State  and  the  Law  as 
instruments  which  should  be  employed  for  the  direct  and  immediate 
enforcement  ...  of  ethics  in  general  and  Christian  ethics  in  particu¬ 
lar  ”  (p.  105).  Another  danger  lies  in  the  fact  that  “  the  Christian 
Socialist,  while  he  pleads  the  cause  of  ‘  the  poor  and  him  that  hath  no 
helper,’  may  really  mean  by  the  poor  the  Trade  Unions,  with  their 
capital  of  £5,000,000,  and  their  enormous  income  and  wages,  and  ex¬ 
cellent  political  organization  ”  (p.  124).  Mr.  Fell  sometimes  approaches 
perilously  near  the  rd/e  of  advocatus  diaboli ;  but  he  is  always  fearless 
in  his  insistence  on  the  value  of  the  unpopular  point  of  view.  I  am 
glad,  however,  to  notice  that  he  strongly  condemns  the  folly  and  osten¬ 
tation  of  the  rich,  and  declares  his  “  conviction  that,  in  view  of  modern 
social  conditions  and  novel  business  methods,  there  is,  in  the  interests 
of  true  liberty,  need  for  reform,  including  legislative  reform,  of  some 
of  the  methods  by  which,  and  channels  through  which,  private  property 
is  acquired”  (p.  127).  A  further  perusal  of  his  criticism  of  “modern 
tendencies  ” — especially  in  Appendix  D — should  convince  the  most 
humanitarian  reader  that  the  author  is  on  the  side  of  the  angels. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Fell  has  devoted  the  last  forty 
pages  of  his  book  to  a  defence  of  patriotism.  Not  that  we  can  afford 
to  ignore  or  despise  patriotism  at  the  present  day  ;  emphatically  we 
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cannot.  But  the  method  and  stylo  of  the  cnthnsiaatic  **  nationalist " 
which  Mr.  Fell  has  adopted  inevitably  suggests  the  comparison  between 
the  reasoned  rejection  of  the  **  Good  of  the  Whole  ”  doctrine  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  book  (where  domestic  affairs  form  the  subject- 
matter),  and  its  emotional  adoption  at  the  end,  when  we  are  led  to 
consider  the  State  in  its  relation  to  its  neigbours. 

In  spite  of  the  severely  British  point  of  view  from  which  this  book 
has  been  written — it  seems  evident,  for  instance,  that  Mr.  Fell  does  not 
understand  monasticism  (p.  131),  and  misinterprets  the  aims  of  the 
Reformers  (p.  68) — it  will  be  welcomed  by  that  growing  body  of  per¬ 
sons  who  dislike  and  distrust  the  theories  of  the  Fabian  Society  or  the 
Social  Democratic  Federation,  and  yet  are  equally  dissatisfied  with  the 
hand-to-mouth  politics  of  the  non-socialists.  The  Foundations  of 
Liberty  should  be  read  by  all  Christian  Socialists,  for  the  author  bases 
his  plea  on  the  Christian  doctrine  of  Personality  ;  they  will  find  in  its 
pages  much  fresh  and  virile  criticism  of  a  growing  opportunism  and 
sentimentality  in  public  affairs. 

G.  H.  Fendick. 

SUGGESTION  IN  EDUCATION.  By  M.  W.  Keatinge,  M.A., 
Reader  in  Education  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  [202  pp.  8vo. 
4s.  6<f.  net.  Black.  London,  1907.] 

Mr.  Keatinge  has  written  a  book  which  is  at  once  interesting, 
readable,  and  of  great  value  to  those  who  are  concerned  with  the 
upbringing  of  the  young.  The  style  is  vigorous  and  lucid,  and  the 
matter  is  so  well  arranged  that  the  argument  grasps  and  retains 
the  reader’s  attention  from  start  to  finish,  like  the  plot  of  a  well-written 
novel.  In  the  first  chapters  we  have  a  masterly  analysis  of  “  sugges¬ 
tion  ”  as  a  psychological  process,  the  essential  nature  of  which  is  seen 
most  clearly  under  pathological  conditions,  as  in  hypnotic  suggestion. 
Now,  the  object  of  education  is  to  introduce  ideas  ab  extra  into  the 
pupil’s  mind  in  such  a  way  that  they  will  become  permanent  parts  of 
his  mental  furniture,  ineradicable  elements  in  his  psychic  tissue  ;  and 
this  can  only  be  done  by  ^  suggestion.”  But  suggestion  may  be  either 
direct  or  indirect ;  and  the  vice  of  direct  suggestion  is  found  in  the 
fact  that  it  inevitably  sets  up  a  reaction  or  feeling  of  contrariance  in 
the  pupil’s  mind,  which  may,  and  often  does,  lead  him  to  adopt  a  point 
of  view  diametrically  opposed  to  that  which  has  been  suggested. 

Direct  suggestion  has,  indeed,  its  own  value  as  the  instrument  for 
mparting  the  knowledge  of  brute  facts,  and  for  organizing  the  neuro¬ 
cerebral  machinery  into  permanent  automatic  habits  of  punctuality, 
cleanliness,  neatness,  and  so  forth,  so  as  to  leave  the  higher 
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consciousness  free  to  perform  its  proper  functions  ;  but  it  cannot  im¬ 
plant  in  the  pupil’s  mind  those  living,  practical  ideas  which  will  bear 
fruit  in  conduct.  How  many  parents  stuff  their  sons  with  services  and 
sermons  far  beyond  the  average  boy’s  power  of  endurance,  and  then 
wonder  that  as  soon  as  they  are  released  from  parental  control  they 
never  enter  a  church  again  !  On  the  other  hand,  by  means  of  indirect 
suggestion  the  powder  of  moral  or  religious  instruction  is  surreptitiously 
introduced,  together  with  a  large  quantity  of  historical  or  scientific 
jam,  so  that  the  pupil  is  entirely  unaware  that  he  is  being  got  at.” 
Germinal  ideas  are  thus  imperceptibly  insinuated  into  the  region  of 
subliminal  consciousness,  which  is  gradually  leavened  by  their  silent 
working  ;  and  in  the  fulness  of  time  these  ideas  appear  above  the 
threshold  of  consciousness  as  ”  auto-suggestions,”  that  is,  ideo«motor 
impulses,  which  the  subject  imagines  to  be  entirely  due  to  himself. 

But  it  is  all-important  to  remember  that  there  must  be  plenty  of  jam. 
A  temperance  sermon  thinly  disguised  as  a  lesson  in  physiology  will 
only  make  the  boys  resolve  to  become  habitual  topers.  It  is  at  this 
point  that  Mr.  Keatinge  joins  issue  with  Herbert  and  his  theory  of 
Gesinnungsunterrickt  or  **  character-forming  instruction.”  The  Her- 
bartians,  starting  from  the  antiquated  psychology  which  regards 
volition  as  resulting  from  the  interplay  of  ideas,  would  endeavour  to 
form  moral  and  religious  habits  by  placing  selected  examples  of 
conduct  before  the  pupil’s  mind.  These  examples  will,  they  assert, 
produce  a  mild  feeling  of  moral  fervour,  which  bends  the  will  into  the 
required  direction.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  such  a  gentle  feeling 
would  be  sufficient  to  overcome  the  reaction  which  the  sententious 
sermonizing  of  the  Herbartian  method  is  bound  to  arouse  ;  and  in  any 
case  modern  psychology  has  cut  the  ground  from  under  Herbert’s  feet, 
by  teaching  us  to  regard  Will  and  not  Intellect  as  the  primeval  core 
of  personality. 

Incidentally  the  doctrine  of  indirect  suggestion  furnishes  a  strong 
argument  in  defence  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics  as  educational 
instruments.  For  the  boy’s  attention  is  so  occupied  with  the 
grammatical,  literary,  and  historical  analysis  of  the  text  that  all 
“contrariant  ideas”  are  inhibited,  and  the  indirect  suggestions  of 
nobility,  fortitude,  and  temperance  in  which  the  classics  abound  are 
able  to  percolate  unperceived  into  his  mind.  I  have  only  touched 
upon  a  few  of  the  points  raised  in  this  fascinating  book,  and  must 
refer  the  reader  for  a  fuller  discussion  to  the  work  itself,  which  ought 
to  be  in  the  hands  of  all  who  are  charged  with  the  moral  and  religious 
instruction  of  the  young. 


N.  P.  Williams. 
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UNE  VILLE  SOUS  LE  REGIME  COLLECTIVISTE.  Par 
Louis  Condurier.  [x.,  303  pp.  8vo.  3*50  francs.  Plon. 
Paris,  1908.] 

For  not  a  few  this  little  book,  which  is  dedicated  by  the  author, 
who  is  editor  of  the  leading  local  paper,  the  DSpeche  de  Brest,  to  the 
municipal  electors  of  the  city  of  Brest,  will  be  found  instructive 
reading,  inasmuch  as  it  gives  a  clear  insight  into  the  doings  and 
aims  of  French  ^  red  syndicates  ”  and  labour  exchanges.  Part  of  the 
volume,  in  addition,  is  decidedly  good  reading. 

In  1904,  to  the  surprise  of  all  good  bourgeois  of  Brest,  who  had 
become  accustomed  to  looking  upon  municipal  government  in  their 
city  as  their  own  private  preserve,  the  city  elected  a  thoroughly 
Socialist  town  council.  The  book  tells  in  a  way  which  is  often 
amusing  of  the  curious  vagaries  of  this  body,  all  of  whom  were  new 
to  office,  and  more  than  half  a  dozen  of  whom  were  employes  in  the 
local  arsenal  or  dockyard,  and  accordingly  took  advantage  of  their 
newly  acquired  official  position  to  beard  and  insult  their  chiefs.  They 
also  indulged  very  freely  in  the  pleasure  of  wreaking  their  caprice  or 
“  revenge  ”  upon  the  propertied  classes.  On  the  motion  of  one  very 
obstreperous  gentleman — who,  after  distinguishing  himself  as  a 
municipal  bigh-and-mighty  firebrand,  was  glad  to  accept  the  position 
of  salaried  porter  to  the  new  labour  exchange  (instituted  by  the  town 
council  at  an  expense  to  the  public  of  100,000  francs) — the  local  duty 
upon  scented  soap  was  raised  from  6  francs  to  25,  because,  as  he 
declared,  the  scent  exhaled  by  the  fair  ladies  ”  whom  be  met  in  the 
streets  often  gave  him  a  bad  headache.  There  have,  however,  been 
more  serious  consequences,  such  as  a  long  series  of  strikes,  uproar, 
tumult,  wholesale  destruction  of  property,  and  the  dismissal  by  the 
Government,  friendly  to  the  Socialists,  of  several  deserving  magistrates, 
who  endeavoured,  in  the  teeth  of  difficulties,  to  perform  their  duty. 
Altogether,  even  allowing  for  some  exaggeration,  such  as  is  likely  to 
have  occurred,  the  picture  drawn  is  a  useful  object  lesson.  The 
author’s  object  is  to  induce  the  municipal  electors  to  be  more  careful 
at  the  next  election.  They  have  been  so.  Apris  le  coup  sage  Breton. 

H.  W.  Wolff. 

THE  TRADE  AND  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  CHINESE 
EMPIRE.  By  Hosea  Bellon  Morse,  A.B.  [451  pp.  8vo. 
Is.  6d.  net.  Longmans.  London,  1908.] 

Mr.  H.  B.  Morse,  an  American  who  has  spent  thirty-three  years  in 
China,  tells  us  that  his  book  is  intended  to  portray  the  present  state  of 
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the  Chinese  Empire,  with  such  record  of  the  past  as  will  show  us  by 
what  process  of  evolution  the  existing  state  has  been  reached. 

The  first  two  chapters  of  the  book  are  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  F. 
L.  Hawkes  Pott,  who  in  forty  pages  gives  a  brief  sketch  of  forty 
centuries  of  Chinese  History,  the  first  chapter  carrying  the  history 
down  to  the  beginning  of  Foreign  Relations,  and  the  second  down  to 
the  time  of  the  Boxer  Outbreak.  The  Chinese,  Mr.  Pott  tells  us,  are 
not  the  native  race  of  China,  but  migrated  into  the  country  from 
Western  Asia  about  2500  B.c.  The  word  China  was  probably  derived 
from  the  Tsln  dynasty  (b.c.  221),  the  Chinese  being  spoken  of  as  the 
people  of  the  land  of  Tsin,  which  was  later  corrupted  into  China.  Mr. 
Pott  divides  Chinese  history  into  three  periods  : 

1.  B.c.  2852-206,  the  gradual  extension  and  consolidation  of  the 
Empire. 

2.  B.C.  206-a.d.  1644,  the  struggle  with  the  Northern  Tartars. 

3.  A.D.  1644-the  present  time,  the  reshaping  of  the  old  civilization, 
through  intercourse  with  Western  Nations. 

It  was  during  the  latter  part  of  the  second  period  that  European 
traders  first  made  their  appearance  in  China,  a  Portuguese  trader 
arriving  off  the  coast  of  Canton  in  the  year  1511. 

After  giving  a  brief  account  of  the  Boxer  Outbreak  (1900), 
Mr.  Pott  concludes  the  historical  part  of  the  book  with  these 
words  ; — 

“  A  national  spirit  is  growing,  taking  as  its  motto  ‘  China  for  the 
Chinese.’  The  government  is  undergoing  modification,  and  the  promise 
is  being  held  out  of  the  grant  of  a  constitution  in  the  near  future. 
Indeed,  reform  edicts  follow  one  another  so  quickly,  that  each  seems 
to  tread  on  the  heels  of  the  one  going  before.  The  influence  of  Japan 
is  paramount,  and  it  seems  probable  that  the  world  may  witness  an 
alliance  of  the  Yellow  Race  that  will  bring  about  astounding  results. 
Indeed,  our  attention  is  directed  to  China  as  it  has  never  been  before, 
and  we  naturally  are  led  to  speculate  upon  the  future  possibilities  of 
this  remarkable  people,  and  the  part  they  will  play  in  the  unfolding 
drama  of  the  great  world-process.” 

The  rest  of  the  book  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Morse.  Under  the  head 
of  “  Government,”  we  have  some  interesting  remarks  on  the  Emperor. 
A  successor  is  chosen  from  the  many  sons  of  the  sovereign,  children  of 
the  empress  consort,  secondary  empresses,  and  subordinate  (morganatic) 
wives  being  all  eligible  ;  failing  any  son,  a  nephew  or  other  relation  of 
a  generation  below  that  of  the  Emperor  would  be  chosen.  The  position 
of  the  present  aged  Empress,  exercising  a  regency  over  the  Emperor, 
a  man  of  thirty-five,  is  “  strengthened,”  says  Mr.  Morse,  ’’  by  the 
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capacity  of  the  ruler,  the  necessity  of  the  state,  and  the  devoted  rever* 
ence  due  to  parents  and  grandparents." 

Among  other  subjects  dealt  with  in  this  book  is  that  of  opium.  The 
poppy  was  apparently  unknown  in  China  before  618  a.d.  By  973 
the  poppy  was  used  medicinally.  In  the  twelfth  century  we  find 
reference  to  the  use  of  capsules,  which  coutaiu  the  juice  which  gives 
rise  to  opium.  In  1488  opium  is  distinctly  referred  to.  The  Chinese 
people  alone  smoke  opium.  The  Spaniards  occupied  the  Philippines 
from  America  in  1543,  and  attempted  to  trade  with  China  in  1575. 
This  led  to  the  introduction  of  tobacco  into  China,  and  the  practice  of 
smoking  mixed  tobacco  and  opium  was  later  introduced  from  Java. 
Gradually  the  tobacco  was  omitted,  and  opium  smoked  by  itself, 
though  tobacco  is  largely  smoked  separately. 

In  an  appendix,  Mr.  Morse  gives  the  proposals  made  in  1906  by  the 
British  Minister  regarding  the  prohibition  of  opium  smoking. 

1 .  Importation  of  opium  to  be  discontinued  in  ten  years. 

2.  A  Chinese  delegate  to  be  sent  to  India  to  investigate  the  importa¬ 
tion  question. 

3.  Increase  of  tax  on  foreign  opium. 

4.  Increase  of  tax  on  prepared  opium  sent  from  Hongkong  into 
China. 

5.  Opium  smoking  to  be  suppressed  in  foreign  concessions  and 
settlements. 

6.  Morphia  not  to  be  imported  except  for  medicinal  purposes. 

Other  cliapters  deal  with  Revenue  and  Expenditure,  the  Currency, 

Weights  and  Measures,  Foreign  and  Internal  Trade,  the  Inspectorate 
of  Customs,  and  the  Post  Office. 

The  book  is  full  of  information  for  the  student  of  Chinese  affairs, 
and  should  be  widely  read. 

Oswald  Younghusband. 


DIE  ARBEITERVERSICHERUNG  IM  AUSLANDE.  Heft  xviiu 
AUSTRALIEN  UND  NEUSEELAND.  Vox  Prof.  Dr. 
Alfred  Maxes.  [172  pp.  Large  8vo.  Troschel.  Berlin, 
1908.] 

This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  volumes  of  the  valuable  and  well- 
known  collection  edited  by  Dr.  Zacher.  In  respect  of  working  men’s 
insurance  New  Zealand,  carrying  along  with  it  by  the  power  of  its 
vigorous  original  initiative  the  various  colonies  of  the  adjoining 
Commonwealth,  ranks  second  to  no  other  country,  not  even  Gormany. 
It  is  in  no  wise  owing  to  deliberate  neglect  on  the  editor’s  part  that 
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Australasia  has  had  to  wait  iu  his  collection  till  now.  For  once  our 
colonial  brethren  have  not  cared  to  advertise  their  good  things.  The 
task  of  describing  the  latter  has  accordingly  fallen  to  a  German,  who 
borrows  bis  **  local  colour  ’’  in  the  main  from  such  writers  as  Mm. 
Siegfried,  Demarest  Lloyd,  and  Leroy  Beaulieu,  who  are  rather  pro- 
vokingly  mentioned  in  the  text,  according  to  German  practice,  without 
their  Christian  names.  No  one  could,  however,  have  discharged  such 
office  better.  There  was  a  great  deal  to  explain,  apart  from  the  mere 
mechanism  of  the  insurance.  For  the  world  of  the  southern  hemi¬ 
sphere,  with  its  State  socialism,  its  bold  initiative,  its  contempt  for 
difficulties,  and  its  freedom,  is  something  quite  new,  and  scarcely  in¬ 
telligible  to  Germans.  Only  the  other  day  a  German  consul  in  New 
Zealand  was  severely  “  sat  upon  ”  by  the  authorities,  and  publicly 
rebuked  in  the  North  German  Gazette  for  saying  that  in  New  Zealand 
there  was  “  more  freedom  ”  than  in  Germany.  He  was  made  to  retract 
that  and  say  that  there  was  “as  much.”  Prof.  Manes  is  evidently 
carried  away  by  what  he  has  read  about  the  free  doings  in  our  distant 
colonies,  and  exhilarated  as  by  a  whiff  of  fresh  mountain  air.  He  writes 
with  unmistakable  zest,  describing-  the  country,  its  people,  and  the 
whole  history  and  results  of  the  legislation  with  which  be  deals,  trust¬ 
fully  quoting  anecdotes  from  the  narrative  of  the  late  H.  D.  Lloyd, 
who  was  apt  to  grow  over-enthusiastic.  Incidentally  he  points  out 
that  notwithstanding  their  State-socialist  provision  for  old  age,  for 
accident,  for  want  of  employment,  for  dwellings,  and  the  rest  of  it, 
our  New  Zealand  brethren  flock  in  larger  numbers  to  their  friendly 
societies  than  do  our  people  at  home,  and  support  them  more  loyally. 

The  particulars  given  are  very  full  and  apparently  accurate,  and 
students  of  these  things  in  our  country  might  do  worse  than  go  to 
Prof.  Manes  for  enlightenment. 

H.  W.  Wolff. 

DIE  “  FREIEN  ”  UND  DIE  HIRSCH-DUNCKERSCHEN  GE- 
WERKSCHAFTEN.  Nebst  einer  Darstellung  der  sozial-ukono- 
mischen  Ursachen  und  Ziele  der  Gewerkschaftsbewegung. 
I.  Heft.  [96  pp.  8vo.  40  pf.  Gladbacb.  Leipzig,  1907.] 

This  is  a  plea  for  “Christian”  trade  unions,  addressed,  in  a  first 
issue  of  10,000  copies,  to  German  working  men.  The  bulk  of  the 
little  volume  is  made  up  of  a  very  condensed  history  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  trade-union  movement  in  Germany,  which  seems  written 
with  a  fair  mind.  Trade  unionism  has  gone  over  to  Germany  from 
this  country.  The  Socialists  made  the  first  attempt.  Then,  with 
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admirable  intentions,  the  late  Dr.  Max  Hirsch — who  had  studied 
trade  unionism  of  the  old  sort  very  carefully  in  England — and  his 
friend  Duncker  very  methodically  organized  unionism  on  the  exact 
model  of  that  formed  by  Howell,  Applegartb,  and  all  the  masters  of 
the  old  school.  The  movement  was  to  be  economic,  not  political. 
However,  since  Hirsch  and  Duncker  both  were  outspoken  Liberals,  it 
was  given  out  that  it  was  intended  to  gain  over  the  working  classes 
to  the  Liberal  side.  Its  object  was  not  social  war,  but  social  peace. 
However,  during  one  notable  strike.  Dr.  Hirsch  gave  serious  offence 
to  his  followers  by  allowing  himself  to  be  seen  coming  out  of  a  room 
in  which  he  had  been  discussing  amicable  terms  with  the  employers. 
Since  Dr.  Hirsch’s  death,  in  1905,  this  particular  kind  of  unionism  has 
fallen  into  something  like  decay.  Even  before  that  period  it  expe¬ 
rienced  diflSculty  in  holding  its  own  against  the  far  more  combative, 
really  revolutionary,  form  of  unionism  associated  with  socialism. 

The  third  form  of  trade  unionism  existing  in  Germany  is  that  of 
“  Christian  unions,”  and  it  is  for  such  that  the  author  of  the  present 
pamphlet  pleads.  Neither  of  the  other  forms,  so  he  urges,  can  possibly 
“  suffice  ”  to  a  working  population  which  stands  on  the  ground  of 
Christianity  and  existing  social  order.  Their  bellicose  tactics  have 
compelled  the  working  population  inspired  by  Christian  and  patriotic 
principles  to  seek  for  some  other,  purer,  and  accordingly  better  form  of 
unionism.  That  form  they  have  found  in  “  Christian”  unionism,  which 
has  very  rapidly  developed.  In  1906  it  numbered  335,247  members, 
to  only  117,097  in  the  “  Hirsch-Duncker  ”  unions,  but,  it  is  true, 
1,797,285  in  the  Socialist.  And  they  had  an  annual  income  of  about 
4,000,000  marks,  to  only  1,336,651  marks  in  the  “  Hirsch-Duncker  ” 
unions,  but  27,812,257  marks  in  the.Socialist.  Only  it  is  to  be  ques¬ 
tioned  whether  in  their  turn  the  ** Christian”  unions  will  “suffice 
for”  a  working  population  which,  when  forming  into  trade  unions, 
probably  thinks  less  of  “  patriotism  ”  and  “  Christianity  ”  than  of 
obtaining  better  terms  for  itself. 


H.  W.  Wolff. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


rpHE  appearance  of  the  Report  of  the  Poor  Law  Commission 
A  has  had  far-reaching  effects.  Students  of  social  questions 
are  busy  everywhere,  analyzing  and  co-ordinating  the  contents 
of  the  huge  volume ;  guardians  are  on  the  war-path  in  defence  of 
themselves ;  officials  are  asking  whether  their  position  will  be 
better  or  worse ;  here  and  there  the  question  is  heard,  How  will 
it  affect  the  poor  ?  The  Report  is  an  answer  to  the  query,  How 
far  is  the  Poor  Law  suited  to  modem  conditions  ?  There  has 
been  no  drastic  change  and  no  thorough  inquiry  since  1834,  and 
a  great  deal  has  happened  inside  and  outside  the  Poor  Law 
circle  since  that  time.  Whilst  admiring  the  way  in  which  an 
Act  has  suited  itself  to  very  various  types  of  town  and  country, 
the  Commissioners  frame  a  strong  indictment  against  its  work¬ 
ing  and  results  to-day.  What  is  the  cause  of  the  failure  ?  Does 
it  lie  in  the  administration  of  the  law,  or  in  social  and  indus¬ 
trial  conditions  ?  The  Majority  Report  allows  both  causes,  but 
lays  most  stress  on  administration ;  the  Minority  Report  puts 
the  blame  on  the  conditions. 


Again,  if  administration  is  at  fault,  where  does  the  fault  lie  ? 
Both  Reports  say.  In  democracy.  Popular  election  is  a  failure 
— unworkable  and  disastrous,  where  the  subject  is  so  technical, 
and  in  a  field  in  which  the  elected  can  reward  the  elector  at  the 
public  cost.  For  a  remedy  the  Majority  propose  indirect  elec¬ 
tion  and  co-opted  skill ;  the  Minority  pin  their  faith  to  an  official. 
In  short,  both  reports  say  that  our  local  self-government  has 
broken  down ;  but  whilst  the  Minority  make  a  clean  sweep  of 
it,  the  Majority  essay  to  build  out  of  the  ruins.  Hence  suspicion 
in  many  quarters.  Some  will  say  that  by  the  Majority  scheme 
control,  and  especially  financial  control,  is  taken  out  of  the 
VoL.  XIX.— No.  2.  K 
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hands  of  the  taxed;  and  others  that,  if  the  proposals  of  the 
Minority  are  adopted,  the  fortunes  of  the  poor  and  the  expen¬ 
diture  of  the  rates  are  entrusted  to  a  bureaucracy.  It  is  with 
humorous  inconsistency  that  the  Minority  before  abolishing 
guardians  indulge  in  immoderate  praise  of  their  efficiency. 
Is  it  possible  that  Poplar  was  in  their  minds  ? 

The  Majority  have  attempted  to  realize  two  of  the  ideals  of 
all  social  workers  of  late  years.  First,  to  derise  a  system  which 
should  relieve  without  destroying  independence.  In  the  medical 
sections  of  their  Report  they  urge  that  a  spirit  of  providence 
should  be  evoked  and  encouraged  in  meeting  the  smaller  ills  to 
which  flesh  is  heir.  In  dealing  with  unemployment  they  rely 
largely  on  insurance.  The  Minority,  in  their  zeal  for  physique, 
lose  sight  of  character  as  an  element  in  life.  Their  scheme 
of  medical  relief  would  in  practice  release  every  one  from  the 
responsibility  of  provision.  Their  remedy  for  unemployment  is 
found  in  State-action  on  a  vast  scale.  Secondly,  the  Majority 
make  a  laudable  effort  to  bring  into  line  the  resources  of  charity, 
organized  and  sporadic,  to  do  its  work  in  relieving  poverty,  and 
to  mitigate  some  of  the  ill  efiects  of  our  present  want  of  system. 
The  intricacy  of  the  subject  and  the  scale  of  the  issues  involved 
are  reflected  in  the  complexity  of  their  suggestions.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  when  the  Report  is  seen  in  its  true  proportions,  no  part  of 
it  will  be  found  to  be  more  carefully  thought  out,  and  nowhere 
are  details  better  fitted  to  the  principles  which  underlie  them. 
The  Minority  treat  charity  with  something  not  far  removed 
from  contempt. 

One  or  two  general  considerations  suggest  themselves.  There 
is  evidence  everywhere  in  these  Reports  of  the  steady  growth 
of  specialization.  The  expert  is  king.  The  Minority  carry  this 
so  far  as  to  deny  any  common  underlying  reality,  such  as  we 
now  call  destitution.  If  it  exists  it  is  known  only  in  its  mani¬ 
festations,  in  ignorance,  e.g.,  or  disease,  and  not  otherwise.  On 
this  assumption  rests  the  whole  fabric  of  their  scheme.  Is  it 
justified  ?  Take,  for  instance,  sickness.  We  are  all  agreed  in 
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condemning  the  old  system  with  its  bottle  of  medicine ;  but  can 
the  supply  of  food  and  what  follows  on  it,  clothing  and  even 
shelter,  be  reasonably  classed  under  the  head  of  medicine  ? 
To  avoid  some  of  these  awkward  questions  we  are  invited 
to  combine  curative  with  preventive  medicine,  but  that  is  no 
answer.  In  the  case  of  widows  with  families,  there  is  destitu¬ 
tion,  or  poverty,  or  necessity,  or  whatever  word  is  used,  and 
there  must  be  machinery  for  its  relief,  and  this  goes  a  long 
way  towards  disproving  the  assumptioiL  And  again,  does  not 
this  amalgamation  of  preventive  and  curative  medicine  show  a 
want  of  faith  in  the  specialized  treatment  to  which  their  Report 
is  pledged  ?  Again,  take  the  most  serious  of  all  questions,  the 
future  working  of  the  two  systems.  The  Majority  are  careful 
to  husband,  to  foster,  to  strengthen,  every  instinct  of  provision 
and  self-help.  They  abandon,  it  is  true,  the  old  deterrent  theory 
of  relief  in  some  departments  of  administration,  but  in  their 
scheme  of  medical  assistance,  in  their  treatment  of  unemploy¬ 
ment,  they  have  done  their  best  to  co-operate  with  friendly 
societies,  provident  clubs,  trade  unions,  and  the  like.  The 
Minority,  in  spite  of  Mrs.  Webb’s  eloquent  pleading,  make  us  doubt 
whether  family  life  or  individuality  could  survive  their  system. 

The  sections  of  the  Report  which  deal  with  unemployment 
are  full  of  interest.  They  show — (1)  That  all  remedies  which 
recognize  unemployment  as  a  fait  accompli  and  try  to  deal  with 
it  are  failures.  They  are  like  opium  as  a  cure  for  pain.  All 
that  can  be  done  is  to  improve  mobility.  Even  labour  colonies, 
where  not  penal,  fail  from  want  of  a  definite  end,  and  lead  to 
nothing.  National  employment,  or  small  holdings  financed  by 
loans  from  the  public  purse,  have  difficulties  of  their  own,  but 
something  of  the  kind  is  essential  if  labour  colonies  are  to  be 
more  than  palliatives.  And  (2)  that  any  treatment  which  deals 
with  the  causes  of  unemployment,  by  the  reduction  of  boy- 
labour,  the  lengthening  of  school-time,  or  technical  education, 
is  very  difficult  of  application  with  a  House  of  Commons. 
Again  (3),  that  the  regularization  of  employment  at  congested 
centres,  as  Liverpool  and  Glasgow,  is  equally  unpopular  with 
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masters  and  men.  And  yet  in  these  directions,  and  in  these 
only,  is  relief  to  be  found. 


It  is  a  matter  of  very  serious  regret  that  the  Lower  House  of 
the  Canterbury  Convocation  should  have  rejected  the  Report 
of  the  Joint  Committee  of  both  Houses  on  ”  The  Moral  Witness 
of  the  Church  on  Economic  Subjects.”  We  understand  that 
Canon  Henson  persuaded  his  colleagues  that  the  Report  was 
tainted  with  the  vices  of  Socialism.  It  is  hard  to  see  where 
this  appears,  unless  perhaps  a  lynx-eye  could  detect  it  in  clause 
(6)  of  the  Committee’s  findings  on  land  tenure :  “  That  when  an 
owner  is  for  any  reason  unable  to  discharge  his  responsibilities 
he  should  recognize  the  obligation  of  the  State  to  prevent  the 
misuse  of  his  property.”  It  will  be  seen  that,  if  this  is  the 
nearest  approach  to  Socialism,  the  Report  may  be  acquitted  of 
serious  contamination.  But  so  far  as  the  objection  is  that  the 
Church  has  no  concern  in  these  matters,  we  can  hardly  be 
expected  to  undertake  the  controversy.  The  Christian  Social 
Union  stands  for  the  supremacy  of  Christian  principle  in  the 
social,  political,  and  economic  departments  of  life  as  in  every 
other.  We  are  glad  to  know  that  the  Bishops  have  accepted 
the  Report,  and  have  recommended  that  the  Committee  which 
presented  it  should  act  as  a  bond  of  union  between  Diocesan 
Social  Service  Committees.  That  is  a  real  and  practical  step  in 
the  organization  of  this  side  of  the  Church’s  work. 


The  hope  of  establishing  a  fairly  permanent  reign  of  industrial 
peace  has  been  greatly  strengthened  by  some  recent  events.  It 
is  becoming  increasingly  evident  that  the  spirit  of  conciliation  is 
abroad  to-day,  while  any  counter  tendency  towards  an  inveterate 
“class  war”  between  Capital  and  Labour  has  proportionately 
receded  into  the  background.  Perhaps  the  most  noteworthy 
achievement  in  this  direction  has  been  the  Agreement  in  the 
Shipbuilding  Trade  between  the  Employers’  Federation  and 
some  twenty-six  Trade  Unions  connected  with  that  industry. 
The  main  purpose  of  this  Agreement  is  to  provide  for  a  full  and 
frank  discussion  of  any  question  at  issue,  and  to  ensure  a  final 
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solution  of  it,  without  incurring  any  loss  to  the  trade  by  the 
stoppage  of  work  either  by  strike  or  lock-out.  It  also  includes 
a  well-planned  scheme  for  the  regulation  of  wages,  and  an 
elaborate  provision  for  the  reference  of  any  intractable  question 
to  a  final  Court  of  Appeal.  In  the  next  place  we  have  Mr.  Q.  R. 
Askwith’s  report  on  the  experience  of  the  Railway  Conciliation 
Boards  which  have  been  formed  under  the  Agreement  of  Novem¬ 
ber  6, 1907.  No  less  than  forty-six  Railway  Companies,  employ¬ 
ing  97  per  cent,  of  all  the  railway  servants  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
have  adopted  conciliation  schemes ;  and  the  operation  of  these 
Boards  during  the  sixteen  months  under  review  has  already  led 
to  the  amicable  settlement  of  important  questions  which  other¬ 
wise  might  have  involved  prolonged  disputes.  Finally,  we  have 
to  welcome  a  similar  arrangement  for  the  systematic  regulation 
of  wages  in  the  Cotton  Trade.  These  are  all  most  significant  and 
encouraging  signs.  They  represent  the  spread  of  sound  know¬ 
ledge,  mutual  sympathy,  a  sense  of  fair  play,  and  a  better  feeling 
on  both  sides,  whether  in  the  ranks  of  Capital  or  Labour. 

A  conspicuous  example  may  be  given  of  the  new  spirit  which 
seems  to  be  making  for  industrial  peace  in  many  directions. 
The  threatened  strike  among  the  39,000  employes  of  the  London 
and  North-Western  Railway  was  happily  diverted  into  a  scheme 
for  Conciliation  Boards,  with  a  provision  for  reference  to  an 
Arbitrator  in  case  of  need.  After  prolonged  negotiations,  all 
the  questions  at  issue  were  submitted  to  Sir  Edward  Fry  for 
arbitration.  His  award  was  delivered  on  February  2,  and  is 
a  good  instance  of  the  extent  to  which  a  trade  can  regulate  its 
own  conditions  by  agreement  among  the  parties  concerned,  and 
establish  a  standard  code  of  rules  for  all  the  various  grades  of 
labour  employed.  The  men  have  obtained  some  substantial 
advantages.  Overtime  is  to  be  paid  for  at  one  quarter  above 
the  ordinary  rate :  signalmen  also  receive  a  rate  and  a  quarter 
for  Sunday  duty;  the  passenger  staff  are  to  be  paid  extra  for 
Sunday  duty ;  and  men  put  to  work  of  a  higher  grade  are  to  be 
paid  accordingly.  On  the  other  hand.  Sir  Edward  Fry  declined 
to  award  a  general  increase  of  28.  per  week  on  the  rates  of 
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wages,  or  to  establish  a  standard  working-day  of  eight  hours, 
or  to  recommend  the  principle  of  promotion  by  seniority. 

The  Cambridge  Borough  Council  has  initiated  a  very  instruc¬ 
tive  and  successful  experiment  in  connexion  with  the  dental 
inspection  and  treatment  of  school  children.  We  are  beginning 
to  realize  that  the  possession  of  a  “good  mouth"  with  a 
serviceable  set  of  sound  teeth  is  a  solid  advantage  for  other 
professions  and  occupations  than  that  of  the  army.  It  is,  indeed, 
an  almost  indispensable  factor  in  any  completely  healthy  and 
happy  life.  And  here  again  it  has  become  evident  that  pre¬ 
vention  is  easier  than  cure.  Children  with  carious  teeth  and 
septic  mouths  run  the  serious  risk  of  permanent  injury  to  their 
general  health  and  economic  efficiency  in  after  life;  but,  if 
treated  in  time,  this  danger  can  be  reduced  to  comparatively 
insignificant  limits.  Acting  on  this  belief,  Cambridge  established 
dental  “  clinics "  in  ten  of  the  elementary  schools,  and  during 
last  year  nearly  three  thousand  children  were  examined  by  a 
competent  dentist.  The  salient  facts  are  the  untrustworthiness 
of  parents  in  this  respect,  and  the  possibility  of  real  and  lasting 
reform.  With  regard  to  cleanliness  of  teeth,  “none  of  the 
children,  with  very  few  exceptions,  were  found  to  use  a  tooth¬ 
brush;”  and,  roughly  speaking,  “one  thousand  out  of  three 
thousand  children  had  free  pus  in  their  mouths.”  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  most  encouraging  to  note  that  of  the  children  under 
treatment,  15  per  cent,  had  sound  teeth,  and  25  per  cent,  were 
made  “artificially”  sound;  while,  for  the  rest,  most  of  the 
“  unsavable  ”  teeth  could  have  been  preserved,  if  they  had  been 
properly  dealt  with  at  an  earlier  stage. 

The  present  year  has  the  finest  opportunity  on  record 
of  tackling  that  ancient  enemy  of  civilized  society — casual 
labour.  The  new  London  Fort  Authority  is  enjoined  under 
section  23  of  the  Act  to  endeavour  to  put  the  employment  of 
labour  in  the  port  on  a  civilized  footing.  This  will  not  be  a 
difficult  task.  The  present  charges  provide  plenty  of  wages.  Even 
the  small  independent  labour  masters  and  contractors,  the  people 
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who  generally  resent  such  interference,  desire  it.  All  that  is 
needed  is  a  body  handling  enough  work  to  equalize  fluctuation, 
and  having  the  power  to  order  it.  The  authority  naust  under¬ 
take  to  do  by  its  own  servants  all  the  loading,  unloading,  ware¬ 
housing,  and  trucking  in  the  docks  and  on  the  wharves  of  the 
port.  The  Dock  Company,  whose  property  it  has  taken  over, 
has  been  doing  75  per  cent,  of  its  work  by  means  of  permanent 
hands,  and  it  only  employs  about  one-fifth  of  the  twelve  thousand 
men  employed  daily  in  the  port.  The  reader  can  satisfy  himself 
that  this  is  a  strictly  business  proposition  by  examining  the 
evidence  on  the  subject  taken  last  year  by  the  special  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society  on  “Unskilled 
Labour.”  It  would  have  been  done  long  ago  in  Liverpool  if  any 
central  authority  had  existed  there  with  the  power  to  do  it. 
The  arithmetic  there,  in  London,  and  elsewhere,  has  long  been 
done.  The  power  has  come ;  has  the  will  ?  Not  only  could  this 
great  reform  be  accomplished  in  a  few  days,  but  a  solid  foun¬ 
dation  might  be  laid  for  an  assault  upon  the  casual  labour  evil 
of  the  whole  metropolis. 

A  correspondent  writes :  “ '  The  Children’s  Charter  ’  is  a  title 
which  8  Edw.  7,  ch.  67,  caimot  hope  to  enjoy  long  with  any  one 
who  reads  the  Act.  It  has  been  the  law  of  this  country  since 
1866,  reiterated  in  several  dozens  of  statutes,  that  children 
should  be  removed  from  parents  who  are  incompetent  to  bring 
them  up  properly,  and  sent  to  boarding  schools.  This  much  is 
reprinted  in  the  present  Act  in  a  very  confused  form,  with  the 
addition  that  local  education  authorities  rMist  (hitherto  ma.y) 
provide  the  necessary  accommodation.  The  only  conceivable 
purpose  of  spending  a  great  deal  of  time  in  discussing  the 
reprinting  of  these  pious  wishes  would  have  been  an  intention 
of  carrying  them  out  That  would  have  taken  the  form  of 
making  it  obligatory  upon  the  authorities  to  take  tuition  when 
children  were  proved  to  be  neglected.  This  the  Act  does  not 
do.  The  fact  is  that  the  present  Government  were  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  face  the  unpopularity  of  giving  the  ehildren  a  charter, 
in  other  words,  of  compelling  parents  to  do  their  duty  by  their 
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children,  and  have  not  done  so.  They  have,  however,  given 
somebody  a  charter.  They  have  recognized  prostitution  as  a 
respectable  occupation.  By  section  08  (1)  a  child  need  not  be 
sent  to  an  industrial  school  *  if  the  only  common  or  reputed  pros¬ 
titute  whose  company  the  child  frequents  is  the  mother  of  the 
child,  and  she  exercises  proper  guardianship  and  due  care  to 
protect  the  child  from  contamination.’  ” 

It  will  require  some  mental  adjustment  to  enable  one  to 
realize  the  United  States  without  President  Roosevelt  at  the 
head  of  affairs.  He  has  been  a  prominent  figure,  and  has 
always  stood  for  social  and  political  righteousness.  If  enemies 
have  sneered  that  government  is  something  more  than  a  reci¬ 
tation  of  the  Decalogue,  others  have  found  inspiration  in  the 
knowledge  that  the  head  of  a  great  nation  was  doing  his  utmost 
to  withstand  corruption  and  oppression.  His  example  b  of 
lasting  value,  and  our  best  wish  for  his  successor  b  that  he  may 
follow  the  path  of  Theodore  Roosevelt 


THE  REPORTS  OF  THE  POOR  LAW  COMMISSION. 

Some  First  Impressions. 

I. 

TT  is  impossible  to  peruse  these  Reports  without  continually 
reverting  to  the  classic  document  of  1834.  During  the 
closing  months  of  last  year  the  shades  of  the  “  three  Pashas  ’* 
who  haunt  Somerset  House  must  have  temporarily  removed 
themselves  along  the  Embankment  to  Scotland  House.  Their 
awful  presence  pervades  these  pages.  But  the  spirit  of  Chad¬ 
wick,  “dark  and  terrible  as  Milton’s  angel,” ^  alighted  still 
further  up  the  river  and  found  himself  once  more  in  a  minority. 
The  very  bulk  of  the  book  before  us  recalls  the  days  when 
Commissions  and  Assistant  Commissioners  began  to  be.  His¬ 
torians  of  the  Reformed  Parliament  have  remarked  that  one 
result  of  the  middle-class  franchise  was  the  advent  of  a  new 
type  of  member  who  took  politics  in  earnest,  and  who  used 
the  machinery  of  Parliament  to  satisfy  his  thirst  for  information. 
Embellishments  from  Horace  and  Virgil  gave  place  to  facts  and 
figures  drawn  from  Blue  Books.  The  Poor  Law  Commissioners 
met  the  demand  with  a  Report  and  appendices  which  ran  into 
8000  pages,  folio.*  Philosophical  Radicals,  no  doubt,  digested 
the  whole  of  this  voluminous  fare,  but,  for  the  less  robust 
appetites,  Nassau  Senior  “bovrilized”  the  8000  into  the  400 
with  which  we  are  all  familiar. 

Judging  by  the  scale  of  to-day’s  problems,  and  bearing  in 

'  Daily  Newt,  August  19,  1846.  Quoted  in  Richardson’s  Health  of  Nationi, 
I.  p.  Ixi. 

*  BlackwoocPs  Magazine  (June,  1837,  p.  842),  in  a  scurrilous  article,  spoke  of  “a 
Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick,  barrister,  late  pennj-a-liner,”  who  had  served  in  “the 
humble  but  useful  capacity  of  a  police  reporter  for  the  daily  press  of  the  metropolis. 
Paid  for  his  services  by  the  line,  his  utmost  ingenuity  was  laudably  taxed  to  the 
extent  of  his  powers  in  spinning  out  a  story,  accumulating  expletives  and  amassing 
verbiage." 
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mind  the  forty  volumes  which,  it  is  threatened,  are  to  follow, 
we  can  hardly  complain  that  the  Report  of  1909  is  unduly  long. 
Condensation  could,  doubtless,  have  been  carried  out  by  the 
Majority  had  they  entrusted  the  re-writing  to  one  skilled  hand. 
The  Report  would  have  gained  in  unity  and  impressiveness 
thereby.  As  it  stands,  it  is  marred  by  repetition,  diffuseness, 
and  some  want  of  consistency  of  principle  here  and  there. 
Part  VII.,  for  example,  is  particularly  rambling  and  chaotic. 
These  defects  were  probably  inevitable  in  the  attempt  to  secure 
agreement  among  so  many  minds.  For  the  merits  of  precision, 
lucidity,  and  concentration  which  characterized  the  Report  of 
1834,  we  must  to-day  turn  to  the  Minority.  Here  the  pages 
proceed  swiftly  from  one  mind  of  rare  organic  quality.  Diffi¬ 
culties  are  conquered  or  suppressed,  and  the  reader  is  carried 
along  towards  a  goal  distinctly  visualized.  Answers  to  a 
hundred  thousand  questions,  quotations  from  a  dozen  special 
investigators,  the  Poor  Law  publications  of  a  century — all  are 
drawn  into  text  and  footnotes  at  the  most  telling  places.  It 
was  once  unkindly  said  of  the  late  Sir  Spencer  Walpole  that 
he  wrote  his  History  in  Switzerland,  whither  he  had  gone 
armed  with  a  set  of  Hansard  and  a  file  of  the  Times — nothing 
more.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webb,  on  the  other  hand,  seem  to  have 
the  contents  of  every  village  newspaper  at  their  beck  and  call 
to  convince  us  that  some  very  new  notions  are  really  very  old. 
Thus,  to  take  one  example,  we  have  all  been  blaming  the 
Compensation  Act  for  hastening  the  dismissal  of  the  elderly, 
whereupon  Mrs.  Webb  refers  us,  in  a  quite  uncanny  way,  to 
the  Nottingham  Journal,  January  21,  1848,  where  we  shall 
find  that — 

“  Workmen  ...  are  discharged  as  soon  as  grey  hair  appears,  or  a 
pair  of  spectacles  is  attempted  to  be  used ;  many  of  the  workmen 
straining  their  sight  to  the  uttermost  before  they  give  in  to  be  turned 
adrift  through  wearing  them.” 


IL 

But  we  must  leave  the  manner  of  the  Reports  for  their 
matter.  Behind  and  within  their  innumerable  recommendations 

i' 
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lie  some  of  the  most  intricate  problems  which  trouble  modem 
states — economic  organization,  popular  government,  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  central  and  local  authorities,  the  rdle  of  private 
charity.  Broadly  speaking,  readers  will  accept  or  reject  the 
alternative  solutions  offered  according  as  they  were  bom  poten¬ 
tial  members  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society  or  of  the 
Fabian  Society.  Luckily,  eclectics  who  dislike  the  morality 
of  the  one  and  the  economics  of  the  other  (or  vice  versa)  will 
find  enough  to  occupy  their  reforming  energies  for  many  years 
to  come  in  the  proposals  common  to  both  Reports.  On  a 
number  of  highly  important  points  Majority  and  Minority  are 
in  practical  agreement,  though  they  may  reach  them  from 
different  premises.  Legislators,  as  is  their  way,  will  accept 
the  conclusions  and  use  the  contradictory  reasons  quite  happily. 
The  abolition  of  the  workhouse  and  of  the  guardians ;  adequate 
and  curative  treatment  of  the  persons  assisted ;  classification  by 
institutions ;  education  of  the  officials ;  home  assistance  for  the 
decent  unemployed ;  subsidies  to  trade-union  out-of-work  funds ; 
industrial  training  for  the  misfits;  detention  for  the  unfit;  a 
national  system  of  labour  exchanges ;  the  raising  of  the  school¬ 
leaving  age ;  the  extension  of  physical  and  technical  education 
— these  are  recommendations  put  forward  by  Majority  and 
Minority  alike,  with  differences  of  detail,  but  with  sufiicient 
unanimity  to  enable  Parliament  to  push  forward  towards  their 
realization.  It  is  upon  these  points  of  agreement  that  public 
attention  should  be  fastened  if  the  “  practical  politician  ”  is  to 
be  made  to  do  something  soon. 


It  must  not  be  disguised,  however,  that  although  C.O.S. 
principles  have  undergone  not  a  little  welcome  evolution  in  the 
pages  of  the  Majority,  they  are  still  far  from  confronting 
economic  poverty  in  the  positive  aggressive  fashion  of  the 
Minority.  The  attitude  is  rather  one  of  alternating  courage 
and  doubt,  of  momentary  dallying  with  Hope  and  then  a  falling 
back  into  the  arms  of  Deterrence.  There  is  a  nervous  stepping 
forward  towards  generous  provision  of  Medical  assistance,  and 
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then  a  stampede  in  the  chapter  on  Charities  back  to  the  beggarly 
rudiments  of  the  old  dispensation.  Illustrations  of  this  state 
of  doubts 

“  Wandering  between  two  worlds,  one  dead, 

One  powerless  to  be  born,” 

crowd  in  upon  the  mind.  There  is  the  frequent  reverential 
attitude,  already  touched  upon,  towards  the  Scriptures  of  1834. 
“We  have  proposed  measures  ...  as  the  [1834]  Commissioners 
approved  ”  (p.  624).  Then  the  admission  that — 

“  The  administrators  of  the  present  Poor  Law  are  in  fact  endeavouring 
to  apply  the  rigid  system  of  1834  to  a  condition  of  affairs  which  it  was 
never  intended  to  meet.  What  is  wanted  is  not  to  abolish  the  Poor 
Law,  but  to  widen,  strengthen,  and  humanize  the  Poor  Law,  so  as  to 
make  it  respond  to  a  demand  for  a  more  considerate,  elastic,  and,  so 
far  as  possible,  curative  treatment  of  the  able-bodied  ”  (p.  366). 

The  christening  of  old  meanings  with  new  neunes  springs  from 
the  same  source.  Words  gather  prejudices  around  them ;  so  the 
“  destitute  ”  become  the  “  necessitous,”  but  the  definition  of  the 
new  necessity  is  the  old  destitution  (p.  522).  The  Board  of 
Guardians  becomes  the  (unelective)  Public  Assistance  Authority ; 
Outdoor  Belief  is  to  be  known  as  Home  Assistance ;  the  Modi¬ 
fied  Workhouse  Test  is  softened  to  Partial  Home  Assistance; 
and  the  Charity  Organization  Society  veils  a  frowning  provi¬ 
dence  behind  the  smiling  face  of  the  Voluntary  Aid  Council, 
and  will  be  introduced  to  the  public  by  no  less  a  person  than 
a  Lord  Lieutenant  or  a  Mayor.  The  widespread  impression 
that  Mr.  Chaplin’s  circular  recommending  generous  treatment 
to  the  aged  had  led  to  a  large  increase  in  the  proportion  of 
the  aged  on  the  out-relief  lists  is  shown  to  be  erroneous  in  the 
admirable  Statistical  Survey  (p.  38),  but  the  Majority  must 
have  found  it  hard  to  accept  this,  and  the  error  can  be  seen 
struggling  for  its  life  on  pages  169,  170.  And  so  one  could  go 
on  indefinitely  multiplying  instances  of  the  disruptive  effects 
of  new  facts  upon  old  theoriea 

The  source  of  this  mental  uneasiness  is  to  be  foimd  partly  in 
the  ancient  scripture  itself,  and  partly  in  the  corrupt  tradition 
which  has  gathered  around  it,  in  which  corruption  some  of  the 
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Majority  have  been  nursed.  The  Report  of  1834  served  its 
immediate  purpose  well,  but  it  was  founded  on  a  one-sided  and 
inadequate  analysis  of  society. 

"  In  sympathy  with  the  atomistic  view  of  society  which  ruled  at 
the  time,  the  reporter  hardly  recognizes  any  equitable  claim  of 
the  indigent  on  society.  Yet  it  was  part  of  the  case  set  forth  in  the 
Report  that  the  existing  pauperism  iu  the  country  was  largely  the 
product  of  the  existing  Poor  Law  system ;  and  if  its  author  bad 
examined  industry  generally,  with  the  attention  which  he  devoted  to 
the  Poor  Law,  he  might  have  drawn  further  conclusions  as  to  the 
dependence  of  individual  fortune  on  the  structure  of  the  social 
system.”  * 

Further,  “  strict  ”  administrators  have  seized  upon  the  more 
deterrent  aspects  of  the  1834  Report,  and  minimized  or  ignored 
the  constructive  aspects  which  Chadwick  wished  to  see  developed. 
That  “  most  dangerous  man  ”  did  not  prescribe  deterrence  for 
the  young,  the  aged  or  the  sick,  and  he  was  averse  to  tests  of 
useless  and  degrading  work.  He  urged  classification  by  insti¬ 
tutions  and  uniform  administration  by  trained  and  paid  officials. 
He  had  no  love  for  the  amateur,  and  he  politely  excused  the 
well-to-do  on  account  of  the  pressure  of  their  circumstances.^ 
On  the  other  hand,  he  put  forward  the  famous  principle  of  Less 
Eligibility,  which  the  strict  school  has  proclaimed  in  season  and 
out  of  season  as  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  sound  administration. 
Now,  the  Reports  of  1909  acknowledge  in  a  hundred  places 
that,  instead  of  national  uniformity,  we  have  the  widest  diver¬ 
gences  of  treatment  from  Union  to  Union;  that  in  place  of 
specialized  institutions  we  have  the  promiscuous  workhouse ; 
that  where  should  be  trained  men  we  have  officials  unqualified 
by  education,  hardened  by  routine,  and  depressed  through  want 
of  promotion.  The  attempt  to  enforce  the  principle  of  Less 
Eligibility  has  failed  in  the  case  of  one  class  after  another.  The 
Minority  throw  it  overboard.  What  the  Majority  do  with  it, 
it  is  not  easy  to  say  with  confidence.  They  recognize  that  the 

*  H.  0.  Meredith,  Economic  Hutory  of  England,  p.  290. 

*  B.  L.  Hutchins,  The  Public  Health  AgitcUian,  p.  48.  This  attractive  little 
book  should  do  much  to  make  the  public  realize  its  debt  to  one  of  the  most  for¬ 
mative  influences  on  local  government  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
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distrust  of  the  Poor  Law  has  led  to  the  excesses  of  charity,  and 
that,  if  the  latter  are  to  be  curbed  and  confidence  gained.  Poor 
Law  methods  must  be  broadened  and  reformed  (p.  376). 
Restricted  medical  relief  has  “to  some  extent  produced  the 
result  which  was  intended.”  It  has  deterred  men  from  applying 
to  the  Poor  Law,  and  fostered  thrift  and  independence.  But  it 
has  “  probably  led  to  a  neglect  on  the  part  of  many  to  provide 
themselves,  their  wives  and  families  with  medical  attendance, 
and  so  helped  to  impair  the  health  of  the  present  generation. 
It  has  called  into  existence  a  vast  amount  of  medical  charity 
.  .  .  and  it  has  helped  to  develops  on  a  large  scale  the  sale  of 
patent  medicines,  and  .  .  .  created  a  class  of  practitioners  who 
give  advice,  and  supply  medicines  at  an  inconceivably  low  price  ” 
(p.  288).  In  future,  investigation  is  to  follow  upon  treatment, 
and  no  disfranchisement  is  to  be  attached  to  any  form  of 
medical  assistance  (pp.  298,  299).  According  to  Dr.  Downes, 
the  one  medical  authority  on  the  Commission,  the  scheme  of 
the  Majority  ofiers  “  what  amounts  to  a  large  measure  of  free 
medical  relief  without  adequate  safeguard  either  to  the  medical 
profession  generally  or  to  the  ratepayer”  (p.  675).  The  persons 
whom  it  is  now  proposed  to  disfranchise  are  those  who  have 
received  assistance,  other  than  medical  relief,  “  for  not  less  than 
three  months  in  the  aggregate  in  the  qualifying  year  ”  (p.  433). 
In  the  treatment  of  the  unemployed,  restoration  to  independent 
habits  of  life  is  to  be  “an  ever-present  consideration”  in  pre¬ 
scribing  treatment 

“  Hitherto  relief,  either  outdoor  or  indoor,  as  at  present  administered, 
has  generally  resulted  in  the  deterioration  of  the  able-bodied.  We 
hope  that  in  the  future  our  suggestions  will  make  it  possible  for  the 
action  of  the  Public  Assistance  Authority,  even  when  applied  to  the 
relief  of  the  able-bodied,  to  be  restorative  ’’  (p.  424). 

But  Home  Assistance  to  the  able-bodied  is  to  be  “  in  some  way 
less  agreeable  than  assistance  given  by  the  Volimtary  Aid 
Committee  ”  (p.  425).  And  the  qualification  for  Public  Assist¬ 
ance  is  to  be  destitution. 

“We  do  not  recommend  any  alteration  of  the  law  which  would 
extend  the  qualification  for  relief  to  individuals  not  now  entitled  to  it. 
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or  which  would  bring  within  the  operation  of  assistance  from  public 
funds  classes  not  now  legally  within  its  operation  ”  (p.  597). 

The  duty  of  arresting  the  evils  of  poverty  before  they  fester 
into  the  evils  of  pauperism  will  lie  with  voluntary  agenciea 
When  they  have  failed  or  have  not  tried  because  the  case  is 
chronic,  the  State  is  to  step  in  and  try  its  restorative  hand  on 
the  most  hopeless  cases  (p.  377). 

IV. 

Lecturers  on  Political  Science  who  wish  to  annotate  Mill's 
famous  chapter  on  Local  Representative  Bodies  with  fresh 
illustrations  will  find  many  in  the  volume  before  us.  The 
Majority  sum  up  the  defects  of  the  Poor  Law  system  under 
twelve  heads  (p.  596).  Nine  of  these  refer  to  defects  in  the 
Boards  of  Guardians — their  excessive  numbers,  unsuitableness, 
lack  of  intelligence,  and  so  forth.  It  is  true  that  this  sweeping 
censure  is  qualified  somewhat  in  the  text,  but  the  general 
impression  left  upon  the  reader  is  one  of  ignominious  failure. 
The  Minority  resent  this  indictment  of  24,000  men  and  women, 
and  maintain  that  the  evil  has  been  in  the  machinery,  and  not 
in  the  personnel  (p.  1003  n.).  In  deciding  this  issue,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  consider  many  points  which  are  only  implicit  in  the 
Reports,  in  addition  to  those  which  are  definitely  expressed 
therein.  Why  have  the  Guardians  failed  ?  In  the  first  place, 
because  they  have  become  confused  in  mind.  They  have  been 
**  perpetually  seeking  after  lost  orientations.”  The  1834  tradition 
has  been  preached  to  them,  but  they  have  not  believed.  And 
they  have  not  believed  because  they  have  been  half-convinced 
of  the  need  of  some  other  gospel.  They  have  been  unwilling  to 
ofier  the  House,  not  only  because  it  reformed  nobody,  but  because 
it  doomed  all  who  entered  it.  They  have  thought  that  out-relief 
is  cheaper  than  indoor  relief.  They  have  experienced  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  making  the  condition  of  the  assisted  person  less  eligible 
than  that  of  the  outside  person  because,  as  Mr.  Beveridge  puts 
it,  “of  the  inconceivably  bad  conditions  of  employment  and 
earnings  in  the  lowest  ranks  of  independent  industry.”  ^  They 
*  Unemployment, 
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feel  vaguely  that  the  causes  which  have  brought  persons  to 
pauperism  are  not  solely  moral,  but  also  physical  and  economic. 
All  these  “  heresies  ’*  have  sub-consciously  swayed  the  majority 
of  the  24,000,  and  brought  things  to  their  present  pass.  We 
must  not,  Mr.  Wallas  warns  us,^  exaggerate  the  intellectuality 
of  mankind,  as  the  type  of  witness  before  a  Royal  Commission 
is  apt  to  do.  It  is  'the  few  who  think ;  the  many  are  governed 
by  habit.  Guardians  do  things  as  a  matter  of  course,  and 
fall  into  ruts  from  which  inspectors  are  unable  to  extricate 
them.  Again,  men  on  a  public  Board,  with  reporters  present, 
will  vote  inside,  as  a  body,  for  what  they  condemned  outside,  as 
individuals.  Alexander  Hamilton’s  argument  against  a  large 
House  of  Representatives  holds  good  against  large  Boards  of 
Guardians,  “  Had  every  Athenian  citizen  been  a  Socrates,  an 
Athenian  assembly  would  still  have  been  a  mob.”  Lastly,  the 
Central  Authority  cannot  be  exonerated  from  blame.  A  school, 
as  Mill  said,  supposes  teachers  as  well  as  scholars.  It  will 
surprise  the  public  to  learn  that  the  inspection  of  out>relief 
cases  “  has  not  been  considered  to  be  part  of  the  ordinary  duties 
of  the  general  inspectors.”  According  to  the  Majority — 

It  has  never  been  accepted  as  part  of  the  duty  of  the  Poor  Law 
authorities  to  treat  the  recipients  of  outdoor  relief  as  being  within  their 
tutelage  and  guardianship  in  the  same  sense  as  are  the  inmates  of 
institutions.  The  result  has  been  in  many  localities  to  exempt  the 
treatment  of  outdoor  patients  from  any  supervision  whatever  "  (p.  267). 

Dealing  with  the  same  point  the  Minority  state : — 

‘‘Although  all  but  an  insignificant  portion  of  the  three  or  four 
millions  sterling  of  Outdoor  Relief  that  is  annually  granted  by  the 
Boards  of  Guardians  in  England  and  Wales  is  distributed  among  the 
sick,  the  aged  and  infirm,  the  mentally  defective,  the  widows, 
the  deserted  wives,  the  mothers  of  illegitimate  babies,  and  the  children 
of  non>able>bodied  fathers,  there  are  no  Orders  of  the  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  Board  stating  whether  Outdoor  Relief  should  or  should  not  be 
given  to  such  persons,  or  if  given,  under  what  conditions  ”  (p.  978). 

V. 

Both  Reports  are  agreed  that  the  area  of  administration  needs 
to  be  enlarged,  and  the  county  or  county  borough  is  proposed 
*  Human  Natwrt  in  Politics,  p.  21. 
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as  the  new  unit  But  here  agreement  ends.  The  Majority 
repeatedly  insist  that  the  responsibility  for  Public  Assistance 
shall  be  concentrated  in  one  authority  in  each  case — a  Statutory 
Committee  of  the  County  Council.  This  body  will  have  under 
its  surveillance  two  other  County  bodies  and  three  Union  Com¬ 
mittees.  These  auxiliary  bodies  will  be  nominated  in  various 
ways.  They  wiU  be  subsidized  from  public  funds,  through  the 
County  CounciL  What  effective  control  the  County  Council 
can  exercise  over  this  ‘*maze  of  authorities”  is  not  apparent. 
The  initial  point  of  contact  with  the  public  is  to  be  the  Volun¬ 
tary  Aid  Committee,  consisting  of  representatives  of  endowed 
charities,  voluntary  societies,  social  workers,  and  "persons  of 
influence.”  Applicants  will  pass  through  the  sieve  of  Voluntary 
Aid  before  sinking  to  the  lower  level  of  Public  Assistance,  and 
thus,  it  is  hoped  "  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  outdoor 
relief  will  shrink  to  small  proportions  ”  (p.  520).  The  standard 
of  first  aid  to  the  necessitous  will  thus  be  fixed  by  some  six 
hundred  charity  organization  societies — "under  a  new  name 
and  upon  a  wider  basis” — over  the  country,  and  whatever 
that  standard  be  the  standard  of  Public  Assistance  must  be 
“  in  some  way  less  agreeable.”  How  the  voluntary  standard  is 
to  be  made  more  agreeable  and  uniform  from  place  to  place  is 
not  stated.  On  the  other  hand.  State  assistance,  while  it  is  thus 
to  be  deterrent,  is  also  to  be  restorative,  and  "  enough  according 
to  a  reasonable  standard  of  necessary  relief”  (p.  522). 

The  administrative  method  of  the  Minority  is  fundamentally 
difierent  Following  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  "  Badical  Programme  ” 
of  the  eighties,  they  would  "  break  up  the  Poor  Law,”  and  dis¬ 
tribute  its  services  among  the  existing  committees  of  the 
county  counciL  The  children  will  be  handed  over  to  the 
Education  Committee,  the  sick  to  the  Health  Committee,  and 
so  on  for  each  class.  Two  important  objections  may  be  urged 
against  this  scheme.  In  the  first  place,  it  overlooks  the  fact 
that  it  is  the  family  rather  than  the  individual  which  has 
to  be  kept  in  mind  in  dispensing  relief.  This  difliculty 
the  Minority  provide  for  in  the  person  of  the  Registrar  of 
Public  Assistance,  whose  function  it  will  be  to  co-ordinate  all 
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relief  whatsoever.  He  will  be  an  official  of  first  importance  in 
his  district.  His  office  will  serve  as  a  Clearing  House  for  the 
various  Committees,  and  should  make  for  uniformity  of  treat¬ 
ment  It  will  be  his  duty  to  recover  contributions  from  the 
assisted  according  to  ability,  as  defined  by  legal  statute.  In  a 
word,  he  will  resemble  the  Inspector  of  Poor  in  a  Scottish 
parish,  but  will  have  added  powers.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
Minority,  against  their  own  theory,  are  here  driven  to  set  up  a 
new  “  mixed  ”  official.  He  will,  however,  be  a  person  of  much 
higher  calibre  than  the  relieving  officer  whom  he  supersedes. 
Next,  it  may  be  objected  to  the  scheme  of  the  Minority  that  it 
throws  more  work  upon  the  already  over-weighted  County 
Councils,  and  as  things  stand  to-day  this  is  undesirable.  But 
it  may  be  urged  that  the  remedy  here  is  twofold :  to  increase 
the  number  of  members,  and  to  set  up  a  Municipal  Civil  Service. 

The  tendency  of  the  changes  in  local  government  in  recent 
years  has  been  to  reduce  the  number  of  elections,  and  to  concen¬ 
trate  power  in  bodies  of  greater  dignity  and  with  responsibilities 
sufficiently  important  to  attract  the  best  men.  We  very  much 
need  an  Administrative  Survey  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  the 
light  of  the  new  duties  constantly  being  placed  upon  county 
and  municipal  authorities.^  A  Provincial  Planning  Bill  for 
local  government  is  as  urgently  needed  as  was  the  Town 
Planning  Bill  for  housing.  The  simplification  begun  by  the 
Local  Government  Acts  of  1888  and  1894  must  be  continued  if 
the  burden  of  the  rates  is  to  be  equalized,  the  operation  of 
municipal  services  made  economical,  and  fratricidal  war  between 
adjacent  authorities  stopped.  The  trend  seems  to  be  in  the 
direction  of  representative  sub-parliaments.  Advocating  an 
enlarged  authority  for  London,  Sir  W.  Collins,  M.P.,  urged,  the 
other  day,  that  a  Common  Council  of  250  members  would  be 
none  too  large  to  provide  a  suitable  personnel  for  its  committees. 
Secondly,  both  Reports  recommend  an  increase  in  the  number 
and  quality  of  the  officers  of  Public  Assistance.  The  threatened 
bureaucratic  tyranny  is  no  more  inherent  in  the  scheme  of  the 
Minority  than  in  that  of  the  Majority.  The  most  voluntary 

'  Cf.  Professor  Ashley’s  article  in  this  Bevietc,  Oct.  1908,  p.  394,  and  the 
references  there  given. 
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and  philanthropic  Cat  and  Dog  Home  cannot  do  without  its 
salaried  staff.  The  effective  day*by-day  control  of  the  Charity 
Organization  Society  in  a  city  like  Glasgow  is  in  the  hands  of 
three  or  four  private  persons  and  a  couple  of  officials.  There 
is  no  escape  from  the  official ;  the  relevant  consideration  is  that 
he  shall  know  his  business.  **  The  one  great  political  invention 
of  nineteenth-century  England,”  as  Mr.  Wallas  calls  the  Civil 
Service,  needs  to  be  applied  and  adjusted  to  the  whole  sphere  of 
local  government,  if  efficiency  is  to  drive  out  nepotism  and 
incompetence.^  Further,  if  we  are  to  have  local  parliaments,  we 
shall,  perhaps,  best  check  any  bureaucratic  encroachments  by 
interposing  between  the  elected  representative  and  the  paid 
official  a  class  combining  something  of  the  representative 
character  of  the  one,  and  something  of  the  salary  of  the  other — 
a  service  of  paid  aldermen  in  fact.  They  would  be  analogous 
to  the  Cabinet  in  the  Imperial  Parliament  Any  reform  of  our 
Poor  Law  system  which  fails  to  give  serious  heed  to  the  training 
and  selection  of  the  officials  of  the  future  will  be  crippled  from 
the  beginning. 

VI. 

The  Majority  devote  considerable  space  to  the  problem  of 
reorganizing  private  charity.  They  hope  that  "  a  larger  rather 
than  a  lesser  range  will  be  given  to  voluntary  effort  ”  (p.  520), 
and  that  **  greater  reliance  will  be  placed  on  paid  assistance  ” 
(p.  503).  The  sphere  of  the  Poor  Law  and  Charity  respectively 
is  defined  much  on  the  lines  of  Mr.  Qoschen's  minute  of  1869. 
Distress  due  to  temporary  imemployment  should  fall  to  Charity, 
permanent  destitution  or  chronic  unemployment  to  the  Poor 
Law  (p.  377).  These  parallel  agencies  are  to  be  “distinct 
and  separate,”  but  “  for  certain  purposes  associated  ”  (p.  521). 
”  The  aim  is  to  lift  people  out  of  the  circumstances  that  necessi¬ 
tate  recourse  to  Poor  Law  relief”  (p.  524).  It  is  urged  that 
“  the  efficiency  of  the  voluntary  organization  is  the  critical 
question  ”  (p.  515).  It  may  be  urged  with  equal  force  that  in 
proportion  as  State  provision  becomes  efficient  we  may  see  an 

*  Cf.  Lowell,  Govtrnment  England,  II.  p.  179 :  “  The  writer,  after  studjing 
a  number  of  English  cities,  was  led  to  imagine  that  the  excellence  of  municipal 
goremment  was  rery  roughly  proportional  to  the  influence  of  the  permanent 
officials.” 
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end  to  the  chaos  of  competing  charities  now  prevailing.  The 
review  of  the  existing  private  agencies  (Part  VII.)  hardly  seems 
to  warrant  the  great  responsibilities  to  be  placed  upon  them  in 
the  future  xmless  they  greatly  improve.'  The  one  hundred 
C!harity  Organization  Societies  themselves,  though  often  quite 
undeservedly  unpopular  ^  and  misrepresented,  range  over  many 
degrees  of  efficiency,  and  even  in  London  do  not  always 
co-operate  very  closely  with  the  guardians  (p.  512).  Sir  William 
Chance’s  comparison  of  the  “  majority  of  Boards  of  Guardians  ” 
with  “  a  properly  organized  Charity  Organization  Committee  ” 
is  illegitimate  (p.  512).  Suppose  we  retort  by  comparing  the 
Bradford  Board  of  Guardians  with  some  of  the  provincial 
Charity  Organization  Committees ! 

VIL 

There  is  no  space  left  to  discuss  the  most  crucial  question  of 
all — ^Unemployment.  In  any  case  it  would  require  many 
articles  to  itself.  The  encouraging  aspect  of  the  Reports  is 
their  agreement  on  the  root  evils  of  chronic  under-employment 
and  boy  labour,  and  their  approval  of  a  national  system  of 
exchanges  for  the  organization  of  the  labour  market.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  Board  of  Trade  will  not  stint  expense  in 
securing,  as  their  local  administrators  in  the  large  towns,  men 
of  no  lower  rank  and  capacity  than  the  leading  foremen  in  our 
big  engineering  and  shipbuilding  yards.  Unless  this  is  done, 
we  may  be  certain  that  few  employers  will  pay  much  attention 
to  the  labour  exchange.  It  is  essential  that  conferences  should 
be  held  between  Board  of  Trade  expositors  and  the  local 
advisory  committees,  so  that  opinion  may  be  instructed  to  grasp 
the  central  part  which  the  labour  exchange  is  expected  to  play 
in  social  reform.  The  labour  exchange  is  not  only  one  remedy 
for  under-employment,  but  it  is  the  preliminary  condition  of 
most  other  remedies. 

Thomas  Jones. 

*  See  the  qaotations  from  the  Reports  of  the  Special  InTestigators,  p.  489, 
§  124  ;  p.  492,  §  139,  etc. 

*  What  Dr.  Munsterberg  says  of  Berlin  explains  some  of  this  unpopularity : 
“If  a  man  of  more  progressire  character,  for  instance,  a  Social  Democrat,  wishes 
to  be  appointed,  it  is  rery  difficult  to  bring  him  into  that  district  committee, 
because  the  others  resist  ”  (p.  502). 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  WEST  HAM. 


rpHE  recent  study  of  social  and  industrial  conditions  in  West 
Ham  ^  is  a  somewhat  depressing  addition  to  previous  inquiries 
about  other  metropolitan  districts.  Mr.  Howarth  and  Miss 
Mona  Wilson  have  very  faithfully  and  sympathetically  carried 
out  the  work  given  to  them  to  do  on  lines  already  laid  down ; 
for  Sir  Charles  Booth’s  monumental  work  on  the  subject  seems 
to  have  supplied  a  stereotyped  form  to  be  followed  closely  by 
all  inquirers  concerning  life  and  labour  in  other  districts.  The 
authors  show  considerable  acquaintance  with  local  conditions. 
They  have  marshalled  facts  and  figures  in  the  orthodox  fashion, 
and  have  tabulated  statistical  information  in  a  way  which  is 
likely  to  be  useful  to  the  student  who  has  made  a  speciality  of 
economic  questions ;  but  they  have  left  the  general  reader  with 
a  vague  sort  of  impression  that  all  that  is  described  is  very  sordid, 
very  pathetic,  very  mechanical,  very  terrible,  and  apparently  quite 
inevitable. 

With  one  significant  exception.  West  Ham  seems  to  supply 
all  the  information  that  can  be  reasonably  expected  by  persons 
interested  in  the  social  problem ;  it  enables  them  to  form  their 
own  judgment,  to  draw  their  own  conclusions,  and  incidentally 
challenges  them  to  find  a  solution  for  the  many  problems  which 
so  persistently  present  themselves  for  the  painful  consideration 
of  a  perplexed  people  who  are  daily  confronted  with  the  spectacle 
of  unemployment.  Though  West  Ham  is  a  comparatively  new 
district,  yet  we  find  the  social  question  very  much  in  evidence 
there,  and  presenting  as  serious  a  problem,  perhaps  even  more 
serious  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  casual  labour,  as  in  the  older 

'  Wat  Ham :  A  Study  in  Social  and:  Industrial  Problems.  Being  the  Report  of 
the  Outer  London  Inquiry  Committee.  Compiled  by  B.  G.  Howarth,  M.A.,  and 
Mona  Wilson,  [zix.,  423  pp.  8ro.  6<.  net  Dent  London,  1907.] 
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parts  of  London.  The  same  causes  which  produce  social  evils 
elsewhere  operate  with  equal  force  in  London  over  the  Border. 

The  underlying  assumption  that  seems  to  be  suggested  by 
statistical  books  of  this  kind  is  that  we  have  entered  upon  an 
inheritance  not  of  our  own  creation,  and  that  we  have  to  make 
the  best  of  it ;  that,  if  the  social  conditions  under  which 
economic  laws  operate  do  not  commend  themselves  to  our  better 
judgment,  and  even  seem  to  be  contrived  with  a  view  to 
rendering  economic  disaster  inevitable,  that  is  not  our  affair. 
We  seem  to  be  warned  off  at  the  very  threshold  from  any 
attempt  to  modify  existing  conditions  to  any  serious  extent, 
and  are  advised  to  accept  the  situation  in  the  main  as  it  is,  and 
see  what  we  can  make  of  it. 

The  problem  set  for  solution  seems  to  be  something  of  this 
sort :  Given  certain  conditions,  devise  some  means  of  avoiding 
certain  consequences  which,  apparently,  are  unavoidable.  Of 
course,  no  serious  observer  of  human  life  in  East  London  or 
elsewhere  would  wish  to  work  otherwise  than  in  the  strictest 
conformity  with  the  dictates  of  economic  science,  ever  bearing 
in  mind  the  profound  wisdom  of  the  Charity  Organization 
Society  when  it  tells  us  in  its  annual  Report  for  1908  that 
“Economic  laws  are  not  to  be  dodged  and  tricked."  But 
perhaps  some  of  us  are  beginning  to  have  a  suspicion  that  it  is 
the  violation  rather  than  the  observance  of  economic  law  which 
has  led  to  the  present  impaese ;  that  the  economic  disaster  is  in 
itself  a  lively  and  sufficiently  trustvrorthy  witness  to  the  fact  of 
the  non-observance  of  the  laws  of  economic  science.  Minds  that 
cannot  grasp  the  significance  of  the  fact  that  disaster  in  any 
department  of  life  points  to  the  violation  of  law,  may  well  be 
invited  to  study  the  lessons  taught  by  physical  law  with  regard 
to  the  consequences  of  disobedience,  and  to  recall  the  dictum  of 
Bacon  that  Nature  is  only  overcome  by  being  obeyed.  The 
same  principle  may  be  of  some  use  in  the  consideration  of  the 
economic  problems  which  confront  us  in  the  industrial  world. 

For  example,  there  is  much  said  in  Vfeet  Ham  about  the 
housing  question,  about  the  erection  of  overcrowded  tenements, 
and  about  the  landlords  who  own  the  houses  as  distinct  from 
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the  soil  upon  which  they  are  built ;  but  no  data  are  supplied  by 
which  either  the  student  or  the  general  reader  could  form  any 
conclusions  as  to  the  possible  economic  effect  of  the  private 
ownership  of  the  soil  in  this  particular  district — a  point  the 
importance  of  which  is  sometimes  overlooked.  The  authors 
here  and  there  get  perilously  close  to  the  question,  but  they 
seem  to  drop  upon  it  by  accident,  and  to  get  away  from  it  with 
alacrity.  They  convey  the  impression  of  being  more  or  less 
indifferent  to  the  matter  of  ground  values.  Perhaps  they  felt 
that  the  commission  given  to  them,  “  to  single  out  for  investiga¬ 
tion  those  conditions  which  were  most  likely  to  exhibit  features 
peculiar  either  to  West  Ham  or  to  extra  metropolitan  areas 
generally,”  did  not  extend  to  inquiries  concerning  conditions 
which  are  certainly  not  peculiar  to  West  Ham,  and  do  not  seem 
to  have  attracted  much  notice  in  similar  inquiries  about  other 
districts.  Or  perhaps  they  felt  it  would  be  injudicious  to  touch 
upon  the  question  at  all,  in  view  of  the  very  strong  feeling 
which  is  aroused  when  any  reference  is  made  to  a  matter  which 
seems  likely  to  affect  what  are  euphemistically  called  the  “  rights 
of  property.”  Or,  more  probably,  they  felt  that  the  work 
entrusted  to  them  was  to  make  inquiry  about  economic  ques¬ 
tions,  on  the  assumption,  as  already  suggested,  that  the  con¬ 
ditions  connected  with  land  tenure  were  to  be  regarded  as  fixed 
and  incapable,  or  at  least  impatient,  of  alteration.  Anyhow, 
the  most  careful  student  of  West  Ham  will  find  that  he  must 
look  elsewhere  for  information  upon  this  point.  The  question 
will  be  referred  to  again  on  a  later  page.  In  the  mean  time  I 
would  say  that  I  am  writing,  not  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
student  who  has  made  a  special  study  of  the  economic  question 
connected  with  the  production  and  distribution  of  wealth,  but 
rather  from  the  point  of  view  of  one  with  no  special  qualifica¬ 
tion  for  forming  a  right  judgement,  but  upon  whom  the  ques¬ 
tion  presses  for  consideration,  since  he  is  living  in  the  midst  of 
that  social  chaos  and  economic  muddle  which  is  pleasantly 
called  the  “  social  problem,”  and  is  a  daily  witness  of  the  fruits 
of  that  system  as  it  works  itself  out  in  poor  districts.  If  that 
system  is  to  be  judged  by  its  fruits,  it  will  search  in  vain  for 
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any  friend  to  say  a  word  on  its  behalf.  It  stands  self-con¬ 
demned,  naked,  and  apparently  not  ashamed. 

The  whole  sordid  story  is  told  in  the  pages  of  Weet  Ham,  and 
written  on  the  lives  of  the  people.  We  seem  to  be  watching 
the  movement  of  a  great  machine  remorselessly  and  blindly  at 
work,  and  crushing  down  any  opposition  to  its  movement.  We 
find  described  the  method  by  which  capital  not  only  can  but,  as 
it  would  appear,  must  “  exploit  ”  labour  in  its  own  interest ;  by 
which  an  iron  law  of  competition,  limited  only  by  the  somewhat 
clumsy  system  of  strikes  organized  by  trade  unions,  cuts  down 
the  rate  of  wages  to  the  lowest  point  upon  which  such  labour  as 
can  secure  employment  is  able  to  subsist,  while  the  rest  goes 
unemployed  or  seeks  a  refuge  in  distant  colonies;  by  which 
child  life  is  ruthlessly  sacrificed  in  the  inhuman  struggle  of 
each  against  each  and  all  against  all ;  by  which  labour-saving 
machinery  adds  to  the  wealth  of  shareholders  and  deprives  men 
of  employment;  by  which  girls  and  boys  are  employed  to  do 
the  work  formerly  done  by  men  and  paid  for  by  men’s  wages ; 
by  which  casual  labour  is  created  and  fostered  by  the  exigencies 
of  chronic  or  seasonal  trades ;  by  which  houses  for  the  poor  are 
rim  up  by  jerry  builders,  who  are  financed  by  landowners  in 
their  capacity  as  capitalists,  so  that  if  there  is  a  fall  in  rents 
there  is  also  trouble  for  landlords,*  who  cannot  afford  to  be 
tender  to  tenants  even  if  they  wish  to  be  so,  but  are  compelled 
by  a  law  of  self-preservation  to  exact  the  utmost  farthing ;  by 
which  boys  become  casuals  at  fourteen,  with  hardly  a  chance  of 
becoming  anything  else ;  and,  lastly,  by  which  a  large  proportion 
of  the  working  population  is  borne  continuously  and  surely 
upon  the  flood  which  eventually  deposits  them  as  suppliants  for 
parish  relief.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  described  the 
desperate  efforts  made  by  Boards  of  Guardians,  by  Distress 
Committees,  by  Belief  Committees,  by  Daily  Telegraph  and 
Daily  Mail  Committees,  and  by  a  whole  host  of  philanthropic 
societies,  to  deal  with  the  problem.  These  all  endeavour  to  stay 
the  onward  movement  of  an  increasing  pauperism,  and  to  help 

By  “  landlords  ”  is  here  meant  those  who  hare  built  and  own  houses,  but  do 
not  own  the  soil  upon  which  they  are  built. 
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men  to  maintain  something  like  the  decencies  of  life  without 
recourse  to  the  hateful  and  ruinous  system  of  the  Poor  Law ; 
but  they  are  paralyzed  in  every  effort  by  the  incapacity  of 
the  sufferers  to  help  themselves,  frustrated  at  every  turn  by  the 
stem  decrees  of  economic  law,  and  are  finally  reduced  to  the 
cheerful  conclusion  that  the  best  way  of  helping  an  Englishman 
is  to  get  him  out  of  England. 

At  the  root  of  the  whole  matter  lies  the  economic  question 
connected  with  ground  values.  The  position  may  be  best 
described  by  following  the  usual  method  and  tabulating  the 
results. 


ISSl. 

1907. 

Acreage  of  West  Ham 

4,700  .. 

4,700 

Population  of  West  Ham  .. 

19,000  .. 

308,000 

Average  number  of  persons  per  acre 

4  .. 

65 

Value  of  land  per  acre 

£100  .. 

£1875 

1  Annual  value  of  land  per  acre 

£3  .. 

£75 

\  Total  value  of  land . 

..  £470,000  .. 

..  £8,812,500 

1:  Annual  value  of  land 

..  £14,100  .. 

..  £352,500 

1  Ground  rent  per  head 

15s.  .. 

..  -22s.  7rf. 

Now,  letting  bygones  be  bygones  and  going  no  farther  back 
than  1851 — when  capital  and  labour  seriously  took  the  soil  of 
West  Ham  in  hand,  and  an  ever-increasing  popidation  came  to 
dwell  upon  its  surface, — we  may  ask  by  whose  work  it  has  come 
about  that  a  capital  sum  of  something  less  than  half  a  million 
has  slowly  mounted  up  till  it  has  reached  nearly  nine  millions, 
and  an  annual  income  of  fourteen  thousand  one  hundred  pounds 
has  been  converted  into  one  of  three  hundred  and  fifty-two 
thousand  ?  ^  The  result  seems  to  be  so  eminently  satisfactory, 
and  to  leave  no  space  for  local  poverty. 

Of  course  it  is  impossible  to  isolate  a  district  like  West  Ham 
from  the  rest  of  London  or  from  the  rest  of  the  country,  and 
treat  it  as  a  self-contained  whole  wherein  is  produced  and 


'  Wat  Ham  supplies  no  data  for  these  figures,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  get  hold  of 
trustworthy  information.  I  am  not  prepared  to  guarantee  their  accuracy  beyond 
saying  that,  if  they  err,  it  is  not  on  the  side  of  the  argument  here  brought  forward. 
If,  however,  any  one  feels  disposed  to  deduct  some  considerable  amount  from  what 
is  stated  above  as  to  the  present  values,  or  to  add  something  to  what  is  stated  as 
to  the  values  in  1851,  there  is  no  objection  to  his  doing  so.  Quite  enough  will  be 
left  in  either  case  to  supply  room  for  reflection.  I  have  not  included  decimals  or 
fractions. 
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distributed  all  the  wealth  within  its  boundaries;  hut  it  is  not 
impossible  to  deal  with  different  districts  as  though  they  were 
self-centered  wholes,  and  then,  by  a  combination  of  totals,  to 
arrive  at  some  idea  of  the  economic  effect  of  land  values  upon 
the  social  problem. 

The  first  point  which  suggests  itself  is  that,  whoever  created 
the  wealth  represented  by  land  values — i.e.  the  balance  left  over 
after  capital  and  labour  have  secured  what  they  could, — the  land 
certainly  hsid  no  part  in  it  beyond  the  purely  passive  but  useful 
function  of  permitting  itself  to  be  utilized.  There  is  this  vital 
difference  between  both  capital  and  labour  and  the  land,  that 
the  former  are  active.  They  work ;  they  are  spent ;  they  repro¬ 
duce  themselves;  they  are  in  an  active  state  of  being  all  the 
time;  but  the  land  merely  suffers  itself  to  be  worked  upon — for 
a  consideration.  In  the  olden  days  West  Ham  was  a  “  posses¬ 
sion  for  the  bittern  and  pools  of  water.”  Men  are  still  living 
who  have  shot  snipe  on  the  old  valueless  marshes  of  Plaistow 
and  the  district  roimd  the  Custom  House.  The  landowner  qua 
landowner  was  powerless  to  lend  a  hand  in  the  production  of 
wealth,  though  if  he  were  also  in  possession  of  capital,  he  might 
either  develope  the  latent  possibilities  of  the  soil  himself,  or 
assist  other  people  to  do  so.  But  the  only  part  he  could  do  as 
landowner  was  strictly  limited  to  granting  permission — in  return 
for  a  consideration  called  rent — to  other  men  to  create  wealth ; 
and  if  they  found  that  they  could  succeed  better  by  utilizing 
the  soil  for  factories  and  railways  and  houses  than  by  growing 
vegetables  or  shooting  snipe,  they  were  at  liberty  to  do  so — for 
an  increased  consideration.  At  the  close  of  some  sixty  years 
we  find  the  land  representing  wealth  to  the  extent  of  more  than 
eight  millions,  with  an  annual  income  of  over  three  hundred 
thousand ;  and  the  only  thing  that  can  be  said  with  certainty 
is  that  the  possessors  of  this  wealth  had  no  further  part  in  the 
creation  of  it  than  the  purely  passive  responsibility  of  permitting 
the  soil  to  be  occupied. 

Now,  wealth  after  all  has  been  created  by  some  one.  It  is 
not  of  the  nature  of  that  mercy  which  “  droppeth  as  the  gentle 
rain  from  heaven  upon  the  place  beneath.”  If  it  finds  its  way 
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in  large  and  ever-increasing  proportions  into  the  possession  of 
the  owners  of  the  soil,  it  seems  to  follow  that  that  ownership 
enables  them  to  acquire  considerable  wealth  created  by  other 
agencies  with  no  further  co-operation  upon  their  own  part  than 
the  giving  of  permission  for  it  to  be  brought  into  existence. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  morals,  such  an  arrangement  may  or 
may  not  be  justifiable.  From  the  point  of  view  of  economics, 
it  necessitates  the  transference  of  a  considerable  amount  of 
wealth  from  those  who  have  created  it  to  the  account  of  those 
who  have  granted  permission  for  it  to  be  created.  Elconomic 
disaster  may  not  unreasonably  be  anticipated  in  due  course.  It 
usually  does  follow  when  one  man  or  one  set  of  men  secure  any 
appreciable  portion  of  the  fruits  of  the  labour  of  other  men. 

And  a  second  point  is  this.  Capital  and  labour — i.e.  in  the 
persons  of  those  members  of  the  community  who  owned  either 
of  these  factors — with  the  passive  but  very  necessary  assistance 
of  the  land,  first  created  very  considerable  wealth,  and  were 
then  constrained  to  part  with  a  portion  of  it.  This  portion  is 
represented  in  West  Elam  by  something  over  eight  millions; 
and  if  they  are  anxious  to  know  what  has  happened  to  it,  they 
do  as  a  matter  of  fact  meet  with  it  once  again,  but  in  a  changed 
form.  It  reappears  under  the  unpleasant  aspect  of  a  debt 
imposed  upon  the  whole  community,  upon  which  they  are 
invited  to  pay  interest  to  the  extent  of  over  three  hundred 
thousand  per  annum  in  the  form  of  ground  rent.  The  security 
for  the  payment  of  this  is  a  first  charge  upon  the  past  work, 
present  activities,  and  future  expectation  of  such  capital  and 
labour  as  have  the  happiness  of  living  and  working  in  West 
Ham.  The  only  consolation  wherewith  capital  and  labour  can 
console  each  other  is  that,  if  they  had  produced  double  the 
wealth,  they  would  have  been  confronted  by  double  the  debt ; 
while  the  functions  of  the  landowner  would  still  have  been 
strictly  limited  as  before  to  suffering  the  increased  wealth  to 
be  produced  and  taking  an  increased  portion  for  his  own  share. 

Such  an  arrangement,  by  which  those  who  create  wealth  do 
as  a  matter  of  fact  heap  up  a  debt  against  themselves  and  their 
successors,  recoverable  by  those  who  are  in  a  position  to  compel 
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the  payment  of  interest  on  pain  of  withdrawing  permission  to 
live  and  work  in  the  district,  may  or  may  not  be  moraUy 
justifiable.  From  the  point  of  view  of  economics,  it  seems  to 
invite  disaster  on  a  small  scale  as  a  preliminary  instalment,  and 
on  a  yet  greater  scale  in  direct  relation  to  the  extent  to  which 
increased  wealth,  of  which  a  definite  proportion  becomes  increased 
debt,  is  brought  into  existence.  The  responsibility  does  not 
rest  with  economic  law,  but  with  the  conditions  under  which 
it  operates. 

And  a  third  point  is  this.  The  imposition  of  a  ground  rent, 
whether  morally  justifiable  or  not,  being  of  the  nature  of  a  tax 
upon  production,  necessarily  diminishes  the  effective  demand 
for  commodities  in  direct  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  tax ; 
and  thus,  by  adding  to  the  cost  without  adding  to  the  value  of 
articles  produced,  has  the  further  consequence  of  throwing  out 
of  employment  portions  both  of  capital  and  labour  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  utilized. 

The  conditions,  then,  under  which  economic  law  operates, 
associated  with  our  system  of  land  tenure,  necessitates  no  less 
than  three  serious  economic  disasters:  The  transference  of 
wealth  from  those  who  have  created  it  to  those  who  have 
allowed  it  to  be  created;  the  imposition  of  a  debt  upon  the 
whole  community  as  a  reward  for  work  done;  and,  finally, 
unemployment. 

The  problem  set  for  solution  under  these  conditions  is 
insoluble.  Given  conditions  such  as  these,  we  may  as  well 
frankly  abandon  any  search  for  a  solution,  and  turn  with  what 
heart  we  can  to  palliatives  and  “anodynes,”  and  suchlike 
ineffective  remedies.  Against  the  consequences  necessitated  by 
economic  laws  operating  under  such  circumstances  there  is  no 
appeal. 

At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  those  who 
have  bought  and  sold  land  have  done  so  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  the  country,  in  the.open  market,  and  with  full  assurance 
that  money  invested  in  land  was  a  safe  investment  of  a  non- 
speculative  character.  Moreover,  those  who  have  so  invested 
belong,  for  the  most  part;  just  to  that  class  which  represents  all 
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that  ia  most  solid  and  sound  in  the  industrial  world,  and  is 
least  disposed  to  speculate  in  the  spirit  of  a  gambler.  Insurance 
societies,  trade  unions,  trustees  for  widows  and  orphans,  besides 
private  individuals  of  a  like  cautious  type,  have  made  invest¬ 
ments  with  no  expectation  of  receiving  any  immediate  or 
inordinate  gain,  but  with  the  desire  to  secure  a  safe  investment 
yielding  its  regular  and,  for  the  time  being,  moderate  rate  of 
interest.  But  economic  laws  are  not  affected  by  the  moral 
character  of  those  who  have  entered  into  the  possession  of  the 
soil.  So  far  as  West  Ham  is  concerned,  that  soil  has  of  course 
changed  hands  many  times  since  1851;  but  economically  the 
result  would  have  been  precisely  the  same,  if  it  had  all  been 
held  by  a  single  individual  for  the  whole  time.  His  income 
would  have  mounted  up  from  fourteen  thousand  to  three 
hundred  and  fifty-two  thousand  per  annum ;  and,  so  far  from 
having  taken  any  part  as  landowner  in  the  production  of  that 
wealth,  he  might  as  well  have  lived  in  Berlin  or  Calcutta,  or 
even  upon  a  distant  planet. 

1  suggest  that  the  real  problem  which  presses  for  solution  is 
how  to  relieve  the  nation  of  an  intolerable  burden,  without  at 
the  same  time  inflicting  injustice  upon,  or  destroying  the  con¬ 
fidence  of,  that  class  in  the  community  that  has  made  its 
purchases  in  all  good  faith,  and  is  probably  entirely  unaware 
that  the  system  by  which  it  profits  is  responsible  for  most  of 
our  present  social  distress,  and  is  a  standing  obstacle  to  the 
happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  nation  at  large. 

C.  Baumgarten. 


THE  ROOT  PROBLEM  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT.' 


Years  of  study  and  investigation  have  brought  to  light  some 
undoubted  causes  of  unemployment;  the  question,  more¬ 
over,  has  been  broken  up  into  its  distinct  elements,  and  we  have 
escaped  the  confusion  of  applying  the  same  term  to  a  number 
of  quite  dissimilar  conditions.  But,  after  all,  there  is  a  residual 
problem  that  baffles  statesmen  and  economists  alike.  In  this 
paper  I  shall  consider  a  cause  which  at  all  events  is  widely 
operative,  and  which  from  its  simplicity  has  been  to  a  large 
extent  overlooked.  It  is  one  thing,  of  course,  to  find  a  cause, 
and  another  to  find  a  remedy ;  but  once  the  cause  is  ascertained, 
we  are  in  a  position  to  exclude  definitely  a  number  of  suggested 
remedies,  and  to  bring  the  practical  difficulties  within  narrower 
limits. 

First  of  all  I  shall  briefly  summarize  what  may  be  regarded 
as  clearly  established  with  regard  to  unemployment  and  its 
causes.  The  unemployed,  using  that  term  in  its  widest  sense, 
show  two  fairly  distinct  groups,  (A)  the  unemployable,  and  (B) 
the  unemployed  proper.  The  first  class  (A)  includes  (1)  those 
who  from  age  or  infirmity  find  difficulty  in  obtaining  work — 
these  may  be  regarded  as  objects  of  Poor  Law  administration, 
and  need  not  concern  us  further;  (2)  the  work-shy;  and  (3)  the 
criminal  class.  For  these  two  latter  groups  the  problem  is  not 
to  find  work,  but  to  persuade  or  compel  them  to  do  some  work, 
and  therefore  they  also  may  be  set  aside.  Throughout  the 
remainder  of  this  paper  the  word  “  unemployed  ”  is  to  be  taken 
as  referring  to  (B)  the  unemployed  proper.  These,  again,  are 
by  no  means  a  homogeneous  group.  We  have  a  number  who 
suffer  from  seasonal  unemployment,  such  as  painters ;  some  who 

^  This  paper  was  in  type  before  the  publication  of  the  Report  of  the  Poor  Law 
Commission,  and  the  writer  has  been  unable  to  make  use  of  the  vast  array  of 
evidence  presented  by  the  Commissioners.  The  Report,  however,  will  be  found  to 
support  strongly  the  views  expressed  in  this  paper. 
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are  unemployed  owing  to  depression  in  a  particular  industry ; 
and  both  of  these  causes  are  liable  to  he  greatly  aggravated  by 
periods  of  general  dull  trade.  But  when  allowance  is  made 
for  all  those,  there  still  remains  a  very  considerable  number  of 
men  who,  though  anxious  for  work  and  capable  of  doing  it 
efficiently,  cannot  find  enough  employment. 

This  is  the  Sphinx’s  riddle  that  society  has  to  solve,  cost  what 
it  may.  The  spectacle  of  an  honest  man  who  cannot  find  work, 
and  yet  loathes  the  stigma  of  pauperism  that  offers  itself  as  the 
only  alternative,  shocks,  as  it  well  may,  the  public  conscience ; 
and  still,  in  spite  of  the  many  palliatives  that  have  been 
suggested  and  tried  with  more  or  less  success,  little  progress  has 
been  made  towards  removing  the  causes.  The  proposal  to  limit 
the  hours  of  labour  for  those  already  in  employment,  in  order 
to  absorb  part  of  the  surplus  labour,  can  hardly  be  taken 
seriously.  The  idea  of  State  workshops  where  all  can  obtain 
work  may  also  be  dismissed,  as  part  of  those  ill  thought-out 
schemes  that  bring  discredit  on  Socialism.  We  are  forced  to 
seek  some  solution  on  wholly  different  lines.  Schemes  of 
afforestation,  the  construction  of  motor  roads,  and  other  similar 
proposals,  belong  likewise  to  the  class  of  economically  unre- 
munerative  works,  undertaken  by  the  State  more  as  a  sort  of 
labour-test  for  relief  than  as  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
unemployment  question  as  such.  All  these  methods  throw  the 
support  of  the  unemployed  upon  the  rest  of  the  community; 
and,  though  this  is  inevitable  as  a  temporary  expedient,  it 
cannot  be  regarded  as  a  final  and  satisfactory  measure.  Even 
judged  by  the  test  of  employment,  such  a  policy  stands  con¬ 
demned;  for  all  sums  taken  compulsorily  from  the  pockets  of 
the  public  mean  an  equivalent  deduction  from  the  amount  that 
would  have  been  spent  or  invested  voluntarily ;  and  the  result 
may  be  that,  while  employment  has  been  created  in  one 
direction,  employment  in  other  directions  has  been  lessened. 
Not  only  so,  but  it  is  clear  that  this  transference  of  employment 
has  caused  labour  to  be  devoted  to  objects  economically  less 
advantageous.  If,  to  give  employment,  we  spend  £1000  in 
levelling  a  public  park  that  would  have  served  the  purpose 
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almost  as  well  without  any  levelling,  and  if,  as  is  usually  the 
case,  we  are  aware  that  a  contractor  would  have  done  the  job 
for  half  the  sum,  we  should  not  forget  that  £1000  less  is  spent 
on  other  things,  and  that  possibly  a  number  of  skilled  and 
industrious  workmen  in  other  lines  have  to  go  idle.  All  efforts 
in  this  direction  not  only  fail  to  reach  the  real  cause  of  unem¬ 
ployment,  but  possibly  add  to  the  evil  and  make  it  assume  a 
more  pernicious  form. 

When  we  reduce  the  problem  of  chronic  and  general  unem¬ 
ployment  to  its  simplest  form,  we  reach  absurd  and  apparently 
contradictory  conclusions.  For  a  small  and  economically  self- 
sufScient  community,  composed  of  so  many  tailors,  bootmakers, 
bakers,  etc.,  who  barter  their  goods,  it  is  not  easy  to  understand 
how  general  unemployment  could  arise.  Why  should  the  baker, 
for  example,  be  ready  to  bake  bread  and  yet  at  the  same  time 
have  to  go  barefooted  and  idle,  while  the  bootmaker  has  no 
bread  to  eat  because  he  cannot  dispose  of  his  boots?  Such 
a  state  of  affairs  would  indeed  seem  absurd,  and  we  might 
almost  be  pardoned  if  we  attributed  it  to  the  evil  spell  of  some 
magician.  If,  however,  we  observed  that  the  unemployment, 
instead  of  being  general,  was  limited  to  a  particular  trade,  say 
the  bakers’,  we  should  not  for  a  moment  hesitate  as  to  the 
explanation :  clearly  too  many  men  had  gone  in  for  baking,  and 
the  cause  was,  not  the  superfluity,  but  the  maldistribution  of 
labour.  The  remedy  would  be  equally  clear.  We  should  not 
dream  of  maintaining  the  redundant  bakers  at  the  public 
expense  while  they  baked  a  needless  amount  of  bread.  They 
would  have  to  distribute  themselves  in  due  proportions  over  the 
various  other  branches  of  trade,  and  to  learn  these  trades,  in 
order  that  they  might  be  in  a  position  to  exchange  their  wares 
with  each  other.  The  community  might  lend  its  help  while  this 
process  was  taking  place. 

If  from  this  hypothetical  case  we  turn  to  the  existing  state 
of  affairs,  we  find  one  widely  prevalent  assumption — namely, 
that  the  natural  action  of  supply  and  demand  is  sufficient  to 
regulate  automatically  the  distribution  of  labour  and  capital 
among  the  different  branches  of  production,  so  that  the  fresh 
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supplies  of  labour  that  come  upon  the  market  each  year  are 
directed  into  those  channels  which  are  likely  to  yield  the  best 
remuneration,  or  for  which  the  individual  feels  himself  most 
adapted.  This  assumption  holds  good  in  all  the  main  points  as 
regards  capital ;  but  in  the  case  of  labour  there  is  one  important 
limitation,  and  in  this  limitation  is  to  be  found  the  explanation 
of  the  chronic  unemployment  problem,  so  far  as  the  purely 
economic  situation  is  concerned. 

It  is  true  that  considerations  of  remuneration  or  fitness  may 
determine  whether  a  youth  turns  an  engineer,  a  carpenter, 
or  a  blacksmith,  but  there  is  a  large  class  to  whom  no  such 
choice  presents  itself.  The  sons  of  unskilled  labourers,  and  all 
those  who  either  from  the  inability  or  the  carelessness  of  their 
parents  cannot  get  any  proper  start  in  life,  have  practically 
no  choice.  They  in  turn  must  adopt  some  unskilled  employ¬ 
ment,  if  they  can  find  it.  Unless  some  support  is  forthcoming 
during  the  years  that  are  required  for  the  acquisition  of  some 
craft,  a  youth  must  take  up  work  that  ofiers  an  immediate 
return,  and  once  this  step  is  taken  there  is  little  chance  of  his 
rising  to  a  higher  grade  of  industry.  In  such  a  case  there  is 
no  question  of  supply  and  demand,  no  economic  considerations, 
no  reference  to  individual  fitness,  or  to  the  requirements  of  the 
community.  The  supply  of  unskilled  labour  is  regulated  by 
causes  which  are  partly  accidental,  partly  moral,  partly  arising 
from  that  social  inertia  by  which  existing  conditions  tend  to 
reproduce  themselves.  In  no  sense  are  the  reasons  economic; 
they  are  quite  independent  of  individual  welfare  or  social  needs. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  clear  that  for  any  given  organization 
of  industry  there  is  a  more  or  less  definite  proportion  of  skilled 
labour  that  yields  the  maximum  of  efficiency,  or  proves  most 
economical.  To  employ  ten  labourers  to  one  bricklayer  would 
obviously  be  a  costly  and  cumbersome  way  of  erecting  buildings, 
even  though  the  wages  of  the  former  were  far  below  the  supposed 
“  minimum-subsistence  ”  level. 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  case  where  the  demand  for  a  certain 
class  of  labour  is  fixed  by  economic  causes,  while  the  supply  is 
fixed  by  non-economic  causes  which  are  wholly  independent  of 
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the  former  set.  Under  such  conditions  there  is  little  chance 
of  due  adjustment,  and  if  we  reckon  the  constant  tendency  of 
the  mass  of  unskilled  labour  to  be  swelled  by  the  refuse  and 
temporary  surplus  of  other  branches  of  work,  we  are  prepared 
for  the  phenomenon  of  chronic  unemployment. 

It  may,  therefore,  almost  be  said  that  the  problem  of  chronic 
(as  opposed  to  seasonal)  unemployment  is  the  problem  of  a 
large  superfluity  of  unskilled  labour,  which  cannot  be  profitably 
employed  as  such;  and  all  attempts  to  provide  unskilled 
employment  for  these  men  must  not  only  result  in  a  huge 
economic  loss,  but  must,  as  Mr.  John  Bums  has  said,  tend  to 
stereotype  the  evil.  The  same  remark  may  be  made  about 
Tarifl*  Reform,  which  is  recommended  by  its  advocates  as  the 
one  thing  wanted  to  remedy  the  mischief  of  unemployment. 
Unless  such  a  system  can  alter  the  proportions  in  which  skilled 
and  unskilled  labour  enter  into  production,  it  is  hard  to  see  how 
the  end  would  be  achieved.  Even  though  it  increased  the  demand 
for  labour,  the  increased  demand  would  be  mainly  for  skilled 
labour,  and  would  leave  the  main  evil  of  unemployment  imtouched. 

On  the  other  hand,  any  means  that  would  divert  some  portion 
of  the  surplus  unskilled  labour  into  more  or  less  skilled  occupa¬ 
tions  would  produce  a  double  effect ;  it  would  not  only  reduce 
pro  tanto  the  surplus  of  unskilled  labour,  but,  as  skilled  labour 
and  unskilled  labour  are  to  a  certain  extent  complementory 
factors  in  production,  the  increased  supply  of  the  former  would 
tend  to  increase  the  demand  for  the  latter,  and  thus  effect  a 
double  reduction.  It  is  possible  that  this  change  in  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  labour  might  cause  a  change  in  the  relative  rates 
of  wages  of  the  two  classes,  to  the  immediate  detriment  of  the 
skilled  workers ;  but  they  would  doubtless  receive  in  the  long 
run  some  share  in  the  increase  of  the  national  income  that  must 
arise  from  the  conversion  of  so  many  non-workers  into  workers. 

It  is  extremely  difidcult  to  obtain  satisfactory  statistics  of 
skilled  and  unskilled  workers,  employed  and  unemployed,  as 
all  returns  are  complicated  by  the  inclusion  of  the  unemploy¬ 
ables  and  casual  workers  who  form  a  distinct  problem  by 
themselves,  and  are  thus  outside  the  scope  of  the  present  paper. 
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Perhaps  most  light  is  thrown  on  the  composition  of  the  unem¬ 
ployed  by  the  Report  of  the  London  Unemployed  Fund,  1904-5. 
Every  effort  was  made  to  confine  the  benefit  of  this  fund  to 
genuine  unemployed,  whom  it  was  likely  to  save  from  degene¬ 
rating  into  mere  casual  workers  or  loafers,  and  each  applicant’s 
past  record  was  inquired  into.  The  classification  adopted  was 
that  of  Sir  Charles  Booth’s  Life  and  Labour  of  the  People  in 
I/mdon.  The  total  number  of  men  selected  for  employment 
was  3498.  Those  entered  as  general  labourers  numbered  1908. 
Besides  these  there  was  a  considerable  number  of  navvies  and 
builder’s  labourers;  and  if  we  include  such  classes  as  porters 
and  carmen,  whose  labour  is  practically  unskilled,  the  total 
runs  up  to  2414,  or  nearly  70  per  cent  The  figures  of  the 
1906  Report,  though  the  classification  is  less  complete,  show  a 
still  higher  percentage  of  unskilled.  It  must  also  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  figures  for  skilled  workmen  in  these  reports  are 
swelled  by  seasonal  unemployment,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
fact  that  the  1905  list  included  230  painters  and  30  bricklayers, 
but  only  three  plumbers. 

It  is  impossible  with  the  information  at  our  disposal  to 
estimate  the  proper  deduction  that  should  be  made  for  seasonal 
unemployment,  or  for  fluctuations  due  to  “trade  cycles”;  but 
there  is  every  indication  that,  if  these  deductions  were  made, 
the  problem  of  unemployment  among  skilled  workers  would  be 
reduced  to  small  compass. 

To  acquire  the  qualities  necessary  for  some  skilled  occupation 
always  presents  some  difiSculty  both  to  a  youth  and  to  his 
parents,  while  to  drift  into  some  unskilled  employment  is  only 
too  easy  for  all  parties.  Immediate  needs  usually  seem 
imperative,  and  the  opportunity  once  thrown  away  is  seldom 
regained.  Thus  many  a  promising  boy  gets  sucked  into  the 
vortex  of  casual  work,  and  ends  by  swelling  that  mass  of  social 
wreckage  that  the  vague  name  unemployed  includea  The 
“  cart-tail  boy,”  the  district  messenger,  the  office  boy,  the  errand 
boy,  are  all  graduating  for  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed,  and 
little  is  done  at  present  to  check  this  deadly  process.  The  boy 
himself  and  his  parents  are  strongly  tempted  to  sacrifice  future 
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to  present  advantage,  and  the  employer,  thankful  to  get  cheap 
boy  labour,  little  thinks  how  he  is  adding  to  the  evil  that 
already  burdens  him  with  heavy  rates. 

This  is  a  case  where  individual  self-interest,  thoughtlessly 
pursued  and  unchecked  by  any  governmental  regulation,  works 
to  the  common  detriment  of  both  the  individual  and  the  com¬ 
munity;  and  before  any  State  regulation  can  be  attempted, 
many  of  the  most  deeply-rooted  prejudices  must  be  overcome. 
The  almost  fanatical  faith  in  parental  rights  and  responsibilities 
renders  it  difficult  to  carry  any  reforms,  if  these  appear  to 
threaten  the  principle  that  the  burden  of  rearing  and  training 
children  must  fall,  except  in  extreme  cases,  on  the  parents. 
Nevertheless,  if  the  State  sets  itself  to  adjust  the  distribution 
of  labour  on  economic  lines,  it  must  seek  to  remove  the  obstacles 
that  bar  the  entrance  to  the  skilled  employments,  and  at  the 
same  time  place  all  the  obstacles  it  can  in  that  easy  downward 
path  that  leads  to  unskilled  or  casual  work.  To  do  the  first 
it  must  be  ready  to  take  upon  itself  a  share  of  the  responsibility 
it  has  hitherto  steadily  thrust  upon  the  parent;  to  do  the 
second  it  must  assume  some  of  the  rights  it  has  been  too  ready 
to  leave  with  him. 

All  such  measures  could,  of  course,  only  be  taken  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  a  wider  scheme  of  social  reform  that  included  poor 
relief,  education,  both  elementary  and  technical,  and  a  system 
of  repressive  legislation  against  the  drunkard,  the  loafer,  and 
the  wastrel. 

All  this  will  cost  money  and  will  entail  no  small  sacrifice  on 
the  present  generation;  the  advantage,  moreover,  will  not  be 
immediate.  But  those  who  make  this  sacrifice  will  have  the 
consolation  of  knowing  that  it  is  not  in  vain ;  that  it  not  merely 
palliates  the  evil  and  wards  off  a  total  collapse  of  our  social 
organization,  but  removes  the  primary  cause  of  unemployment, 
and  lays  the  foundation  of  a  healthy  economic  society.  It 
would  be  no  system  of  doles  that  burdened  the  giver  and 
demoralized  the  taker,  but  a  sound  investment  from  which  all 
classes  would  ultimately  draw  a  handsome  dividend. 

W.  M.  Liohtbody. 


THE  CAUSE  OF  LABOUR. 


"  1  MAN’S  sympathy,”  writes  Professor  Rauschenbush,  "is 
a  more  decisive  fact  in  his  activity  than  his  judgment. 
One  man  to-day  may  disapprove  of  a  given  action  of  a  railway 
or  of  a  coal-combine,  but  ^his  instinctive  sympathy  is  always 
with  ‘  property  ’  and  the  ‘  vested  interests.*  Another  man  may 
lament  and  condemn  a  foolish  strike  or  headlong  violence,  but 
he  will  dwell  on  the  extenuating  circumstances  and  hold  to  the 
fundamental  justice  of  ‘the  cause  of  labour.’  This  division  of 
sympathy  is  now  coming  to  be  the  real  line  of  cleavage  in  our 
public  affairs.”  ^ 

The  general  truth  of  this  statement  will  hardly  be  disputed. 
And,  in  face  of  this  division  of  sympathy,  there  are  three 
positions  we  might  take  up.  (1)  We  may  say,  definitely,  that 
our  sympathies  are  on  the  side  of  “property”  and  “vested 
interests.”  (2)  We  may  say,  definitely,  that  our  sympathies  lie 
with  “  the  cause  of  labour.”  Or  (3)  we  may  say  that  we  mean 
to  be  sympathetic  both  with  the  rights  of  property  and  with 
the  cause  of  labour ;  that  we  are  going  to  be  just  and  equitable, 
and  win  never  consent  to  “  spoliation  ”  whether  of  the  rich  in 
the  interests  of  the  poor,  or  of  the  poor  by  the  rich. 

It  is  the  object  of  this  article  to  maintain  four  statements : 
First,  that  this  third  position  is  in  reality  an  impossible  one. 
Secondly,  that  the  sympathy  of  Christians  should  lie  with  “  the 
cause  of  labour.”  Thirdly,  that  we  may,  provisionally,  identify 
"  the  cause  of  labour  ”  with  Socialism.  And  fourthly,  that  this 
does  not  involve  (a)  identifying  the  Church  with  a  sectional  or 
class  movement,  nor  (b)  limiting  the  infinite  gospel  and  tying  us 
down  for  ever  to  one  economic  programme,  nor  (c)  a  wholesale 
condemnation  of  those  who  think  otherwise. 

'  ChriUianity  and  the  Social  Orisit,  p.  12. 
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The  third  position  outlined  above  sounds  attractive  enough 
to  the  Christian,  for  it  seems  to  promise  a  middle  path  of 
strictly  impartial  and  unwavering  justice.  If  we  incline  to  it, 
perhaps  we  find  ourselves  remembering  how  our  Lord  refused 
to  be  a  judge  or  divider.  The  Church,  we  say,  is  to  be  a 
unifying  infiuence,  welcoming  aU  and  having  the  appropriate 
message  and  duty  for  each ;  we  do,  not  want  to  take  sides  on  a 
political  or  economic  issue  at  any  time,  lecmt  of  all  when  good 
Church  people  are  to  be  found  on  both  sides.  Such  a  position 
seems  just  the  one  for  the  Christian  to  take  up ;  yet  is  it  in 
reality  a  sound  attitude  ? 

If  we  take  it  up,  it  means  that  we  are  to  urge  upon  every  one 
a  sense  of  individual  responsibility.  We  are  to  say,  "Your 
possessions  are  a  trust,  and  you  are  accountable  for  the  use  you 
make  of  them ;  you  must  not  claim  more  than  you  have  a  right 
to,  and  what  yon  have  a  right  to  you  must  use  to  the  best 
advantage.”  In  its  place  cmd  as  feu*  as  it  goes,  what  could  be 
better  ?  But  when  this  is  offered  us  as  a  complete  solution  of 
our  industrial  difficulties,  we  find  that  it  is  what  was  called  in 
a  recent  article  in  this  Review '  the  “  steward  ”  theory.  In  that 
article  Mr.  Temple  gave  us  two  criticisms  of  this  theory,  one 
economic,  the  other  moral  Perhaps  another  might  be  added. 

It  is  difficult  not  to  think  that  it  assumes  what  appears  to  be 
quite  a  wrong  theory  of  what  the  Christian  life  really  ia 
Christianity  is  characteristically  a  life  of  devotion  to  the  service 
of  God  through  man,  and  to  the  service  of  man  in  and  through 
God.  The  position  in  which  a  man  finds  himself  determines 
more  or  less  the  nature  and  amount  of  his  service.  Now,  the 
steward  theory  appears  to  reverse  this  order;  that  is  to  say,  what 
should  be  the  qualifying  circumstance  becomes  the  characteristic 
fact.  A  man  is  asked  to  say  to  himself,  “  I  have  great  posses¬ 
sions,  and  therefore  I  must  remember  that  I  have  correspond- 
ingly  great  responsibilities ;  ”  not  “  As  a  citizen,  and  as  a  dweller 
on  God’s  earth,  I  have  responsibilities,  a  place  to  fill  and  a  work 
to  do,  and  this  fact  that  I  am  one  in  a  society  may  mean  that 
I  have  no  right  to  these  possessions.”  It  is  difficult  to  see  how 
'  Economic  Review,  April,  1908,  p.  190. 
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the  steward  theory  differs  from  the  point  of  view  of  those  in 
the  early  centuries  who,  when  they  deserved  well  of  the  public, 
had  the  title  Benefactor  conferred  upon  them,  and  this  point 
of  view  is  repudiated  in  the  Gospel  as  being  contrary  to  the 
Christian  spirit. 

Another  objection  to  the  attempt  to  be  impartial  with  regard 
to  the  direction  of  our  sympathy  is  that  it  leads  us  into  an 
inextricable  confusion  over  the  meaning  of  the  words  which 
must  be  our  guides — words,  that  is,  like  “justice ”  and  “rights.” 
“Justice,”  it  is  true,  is  one  of  those  terms  of  which  we  never 
seem  quite  to  know  the  meting,  after  all  our  discussions ;  yet 
there  are  really  two  extremes,  to  one  or  other  of  which  the 
sense  we  attach  to  it  always  tends  to  approximate.  In  the 
one  case,  it  means,  as  Professor  Inge  phrases  it,  “  equitable  and 
kindly  treatment  of  individuals,  and  can  have  no  other  mean¬ 
ing;”^  in  the  other  case,  it  signifies  (to  quote  the  same  authority) 
“the  opportunity  to  become  what  God  meant  us  to  be.”*  The 
meaning  we  attach  to  the  word  varies  between  something  like 
“  I  have  a  right  to  all  that  the  law  tJlows  me  to  hold,  and  I 
may  do  what  I  will  with  mine  own,”  and  something  like 
“equality  of  opportunity  for  development” — something  like 
these  two  extremes,  I  say,  for  there  are  many  shades  of  meaning 
between  them.  But  until  we  are  clear  as  to  the  genered  notion 
we  are  seeking  to  express  by  the  word,  what  is  the  use  of 
considering  the  justice  of  this  or  that  ?  And  what  is  the  use 
of  talking  about  “  robbery  ”  or  “  spoliation  ”  until  we  are  more 
or  less  agreed  as  to  the  point  of  view  from  which  we  are  to 
regard  the  system  or  proposal  in  question?  There  is  nothing 
gained  by  quoting  the  eighth  commandment,  unless  first  of  all 
we  know  whether  we  think  of  it  as  chiefiy  protecting  the  rights 
of  private  property,  or  as  intended  to  enforce  an  equitable  and 
socially  satisfactory  distribution  of  this  world’s  goods.  The 
attempt  to  hold  the  balance  between  two  disputants  is  bound 
to  fail  so  long  as  their  sympathies  lie  in  opposite  directions; 
for  it  is  the  direction  of  our  sympathy  which  determines  the 
meaning  we  put  upon  the  words  chiefly  used  in  discussion. 

Pertonal  Idealitm  and  Mysticism,  p.  109.  *  Faith  and  Knovdtdgt,  p.  65. 
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This  brings  us  to  the  last  objection.  It  would  be  an  exaggera¬ 
tion  to  say  that  the  attempt  to  be  strictly  impartial  in  this 
matter  is  the  impossible  attempt  to  combine  two  conflicting 
codes  of  morality ;  but  it  would,  I  venture  to  think,  be  only  an 
exaggeration.  For  when  we  come  to  examine  more  closely  the 
kind  of  point  of  view  and  moral  outlook  implied  respectively  by 
the  phrases  "  property  and  vested  interest  ”  and  “  the  cause  of 
labour,”  we  find  the  breach  widening  more  and  more.  Of  course 
it  is  true  that  no  one  is  quite  logical  and  quite  consistent,  and  it 
is  a  fact  for  which  we  must  be  duly  thankful ;  there  are  hun¬ 
dreds  of  people  whose  sympathies  lie  one  way,  who  at  the  same 
time  give  their  assent  to  many  principles  which  really  belong  to 
the  other  side.  But  a  mixed  faith  like  this  is  unsatisfactory ; 
at  the  best  it  is  but  temporary,  a  result  of  an  age  of  transition. 
The  two  extreme  views  might  perhaps  be  stated  somewhat  as 
follows : — 

(a)  Work  is  a  method  of  earning  a  living,  and  is  done  for  the 
sake  of  the  remuneration ;  the  object  of  industry  is  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  wealth ;  the  rights  of  property  mean  the  right  to  possess 
whatever  the  law  allows  one  to  hold,  and  the  right  to  do  what 
one  will  with  one’s  own ;  the  employer  has  the  right  to  take  on 
or  discharge  workmen  to  suit  the  convenience  of  his  business ; 
the  artisan’s  labour  is  a  commodity  to  be  bought  and  sold. 

(b)  Work  is  the  expression  of  a  man’s  individuality,  his 
capacities  and  character ;  the  object  of  industry  itself  is  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  what  ministers  to  human  life  in  all  its  aspects,  and 
the  object  for  those  who  engage  in  it  is  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  making  their  appropriate  contribution  to  the  general  welfare. 
The  right  to  hold  and  administer  property  is  conditioned  solely 
by  considerations  of  social  utility.  To  general  principles  such  as 
these  all  laws  and  economic  arrangements  must  be  subservient. 

Now,  many  of  us,  if  not  most  of  us,  manage  to  combine  in  our 
individual  outlook  elements  from  both  of  these  views.  But — 
this  is  the  contention — shall  we  not,  sooner  or  later,  have  to 
choose  between  them  ? 

In  support  of  the  contention  that  the  sympathy  of  the 
Christian  should  lie  with  the  “cause  of  labour”  rather  than 
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with  "property  and  vested  interest,”  we  might  appeal  to  a 
mass  of  literature,  in  which  the  application  of  Christian  prin¬ 
ciples  in  this  direction  is  drawn  out,  although,  perhaps,  this  is 
a  department  of  New  Testament  study  which  needs  even  fuller 
treatment  than  it  has  yet  received. 

But  another  argument  of  a  different  sort  may  not  be  out  of 
place.  Before  we  come  to  it,  however,  there  is  a  preliminary 
remark  that  must  be  made.  The  choice  is  not  between  the  pre¬ 
sent  state  of  affairs  and  reform.  The  number  of  people  who  are 
really  satisfied  with  our  present  industrial  arrangements  is  almost 
infinitesimal.  There  was  once  an  employer  of  labour  who,  when 
asked  about  some  possible  improvement  in  the  condition  of  his 
workpeople,  replied  "  I  do  not  care  what  happens  so  long  as  I  get 
my  profits.”  When  people  who  agree  with  this  sort  of  thing 
speak  of  “justice  ”  and  “  the  rights  of  property  ”  and  "  the  liberty 
of  the  individual,”  we  need  not  hesitate  to  describe  their  code  of 
morality  as  heathenism  masquerading  as  Christian  ethics,  covet¬ 
ousness  decked  out  as  the  defender  of  liberty  and  rights.  Mam¬ 
mon  disguised  as  Justice.  But,  practically  speaking,  we  are  all 
in  favour  of  reform  of  one  kind  or  another  to  some  extent. 

The  difference  between  those  whose  sympathies  lie  in  opposite 
directions  in  this  matter  might  be  described,  I  think,  without 
unfairness,  something  in  this  way.  In  the  one  case,  we  take  the 
existing  state  of  affairs  for  granted,  we  note  its  anomalies  and 
weak  points,  the  features  in  its  favour  and  those  which  tell 
against  it ;  and  then  proceed  to  search  out  methods  of  improve¬ 
ment  and  reformation,  to  cure  this  evil  and  that.  Such  existing 
features  as  we  approve  of  seem  normal,  the  rest  abnormal.  In  the 
other  case,  we  start  with  our  ideal— not  indeed  a  cut-and-dried 
formulated  scheme  all  ready  worked  out,  but  a  general  ideal 
of  a  world  of  healthy,  happy  human  beings,  who  find  their 
happiness  in  contributing  according  to  their  natural  gifts  to 
the  general  welfare,  whose  work  is  real  work,  neither  a  mere 
aesthetic  occupation  nor  a  slavery,  but  the  outcome  of  their 
character  and  powers.  A  world  of  such  people,  equal  yet 
diverse,  free  yet  responsible,  represents  the  broad  outline  of 
the  ideal  we  start  with,  and  whatever  approximates  towards 
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this  appears  rather  as  a  prophecy  of  the  future  in  the  alien  land 
of  the  present  than  as  a  normal  characteristic. 

It  is  true  that  in  practical  affairs  this  difference  of  outlook 
matters  little,  very  often,  when  it  is  a  question  of  adopting  this 
or  that  proposed  remedy.  Those  who  take  up  the  one  position 
may  agree  in  a  multitude  of  points  with  those  who  take  up  the 
other  position;  two  men  may  agree  quite  amicably  to  work 
together  for  some  particular  programme,  even  though  their 
points  of  view  be  different  Yet  if  to  one  the  proposed  reform 
be  a  concession  which  has  to  be  made  for  improvement’s  sake, 
while  to  the  other  it  appear  as  a  strictly  limited  instalment 
of  what  he  hopes  for,  there  will  not  be  any  very  great  fellow- 
feeling  between  them.  Practically,  the  difference  may  appear 
nothing ;  but,  in  fact,  it  does  mean  a  good  deal,  for  where  there 
is  no  spirit  of  comradeship  we  lose  in  dynamic  force. 

It  is  the  difference  between  taking  “what  is”  for  granted 
and  then  making  concessions  to  “  what  ought  to  be,”  and  taking 
“what  ought  to  be”  for  granted  and,  during  the  process  of 
realizing  it,  making  concessions  to  “what  is”  or  has  been. 
Which  of  these  two  ways  of  looking  at  things  is  the  more 
Christian  ?  The  Christian  religion  is  a  revelation  rather  than 
a  discovery ;  the  “  new  life  ”  of  the  Christian  is  a  gift  from 
above,  not  merely  a  new  direction  of  the  old  life;  the  Holy 
City  descends  from  God  out  of  heaven,  and  does  not  rise  up 
from  the  earth ;  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  revealed  as  already 
existing  in  the  Mind  of  God,  through  eternity,  awaiting 
actualization  on  earth,  and  not  as  a  grand  title  for  the  cul¬ 
mination  of  human  effort,  or  as  of  this  world.  If  this  is  so, 
we  need  hardly  hesitate  in  our  answer. 

We  now  come  to  the  provisional  identification  of  the  cause  of 
labour  with  Socialism.  By  the  cause  of  labour  is  meant  the 
assertion  of  the  right  to  live.  It  is  a  protest  against  the  theory 
that  man  was  made  for  work,  and  not  work  for  the  development 
of  man’s  life ;  a  protest  against  the  view  that  labour  is  a  com¬ 
modity  to  be  bought  and  sold  or  left  on  the  market.  The  cause  of 
labour  is  the  assertion  of  the  right  of  the  worker,  whether  brain- 
or  manual-worker,  to  an  adequate  wage,  and  whatsoever  else  is 
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necessary  to  maintain  his  standard  of  cfiBciency.  It  is  a  hunger 
and  thirst  after  justice,  after  a  free  development  of  the  capacities 
of  each  without  prejudice  to  that  of  any  other.  Since  labour  is 
the  necessary  expression  of  individuality,  the  cause  of  labour  is 
the  cause  of  personality,  of  a  complete  human  life. 

Are  we  justified  in  identifying  this  cause  with  Socialism  ?  If 
Socialism  be  a  moral  principle,  and  a  theory  of  life,  it  will  be  at 
once  agreed  that  the  cause  of  labour  (in  this  sense)  and  Socialism 
may  be  identified.  If,  however.  Socialism  be  only  another  name 
for  collectivism,  then,  to  those  who  agree  with  the  end  in  view 
but  decline  the  collectivist  plan,  we  may  ask  this  question, 
“  What  alternative  do  you  propose  ?  ”  Until  some  comprehensive 
alternative  scheme  for  securing  the  end  in  view  be  propounded, 
we  may  consider  ourselves  justified  in  including  collectivism  in 
our  meaning  of  Socialism :  for  collectivism  is  the  economic 
theory  which  is  held  to  express  the  Socialist  idea,  and  to  provide 
the  most  congenial  environment  for  the  growth  of  a  spirit  of 
good-citizenship.  If  and  when  some  comprehensive  alter¬ 
native  be  put  forward,  it  will  be  time  to  distinguish  sharply 
between  Socialism  as  a  moral  principle  and  theory  of  life,  and 
Socialism  as  an  economic  theory,  i.e,  collectivism. 

Socialism  is  not  a  class  movement ;  in  fact,  sectionalism  of  all 
sorts  is  the  opposite  of  the  Socialist  spirit.  If  we  choose  to  take 
our  Socialism  from  the  Social  Democratic  Party  or  the  Socialist 
Party  of  Great  Britain,  of  course  we  may,  but  we  shall  be  in  the 
position  of  one  judging  Christianity  from  the  tenets  of  a  Scotch 
Presbyterian  or  a  Seventh  Day  Adventist.  In  the  Socialist 
movement  as  a  whole  in  England,  Socialism  is  understood  to  be 
for  all,  for  the  “  upper  ”  and  “  middle  ”  classes  as  well  as  for 
“  the  workers.”  In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Philip  Snowden,  M.P. — 

“  The  Labour  Party  are  seeking  nothing  for  themselves  as  a  class. 
Every  reform  conceded  by  legislation  will  be  open  equally  for  enjoy¬ 
ment  by  all.  If  certain  sections  do  not  require  the  State  to  interfere 
by  legislation  to  enable  them  to  have  the  means  of  a  healthy  and 
cultured  existence,  it  is  because  the  State  has  already  enabled  them 
under  the  protection  of  its  laws  to  gratify  these  desires.”  ^ 

*  Independent  Betiew,  Dec.,  1906. 
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Or,  as  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  puts  it — 

**  To  os  Socialism  is  no  piece  of  political  strategy,  no  economic 
opposition  of  class  to  class ;  it  is  a  plan  for  the  reconstruction  of 
human  life,  for  the  replacement  of  a  disorder  by  order,  for  the  making 
of  a  State  in  which  mankind  shall  live  bravely  and  beautifully  beyond 
our  present  imagining."  ^ 

Of  course,  Socialism  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  certain  points 
of  view — for  example,  that  of  any  one  who  says  he  will  brook 
no  interference  with  hb  "  individual  liberty,”  or  who  proposes 
to  live  on  others’  labour  without  making  any  contribution  of  his 
own.  But  if  thb  makes  Socialism  a  "  class  ”  movement,  then 
Christianity  abo  b  the  same,  for  our  religion  definitely 
repudbtes  certain  points  of  view. 

If  we  give  our  sympathy  definitely  to  “  the  cause  of  labour,” 
and  provisionally  identify  Socialism  and  the  cause  of  labour, 
thb  does  not  mean  that  we  are  trying  to  limit  the  infinite 
gospel  and  asserting  that  one  economic  arrangement  and  one 
only  can  ever  be  tolerated  in  a  Christian  community.  But  it 
does  mean  that,  as  far  as  we  can  see.  Socialism  b  the  expression 
of  the  Divine  Will  in  the  sphere  of  economics  for  our  own  age ; 
and  this  is  a  very  different  matter.  In  the  Mind  of  God,  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven  b  ever  realized,  eternal ;  but  if  we,  limited 
and  conditioned  as  we  are,  are  to  work  for  its  actualization  on 
earth,  it  must  take  shape  in  our  minds  in  some  more  or  less 
definite  form,  however  imperfect.  Experience  and  fresh  know¬ 
ledge  will  lead  us  to  modify  and  correct;  but  if  we  are  to 
appropriate  in  any  measure  the  eternal  truth  that  b  stored  in 
the  unsearchable  riches  of  Chrbt,  it  must  be  under  forms  which, 
while  we  maintain  them  to  be  true  in  a  limited  way,  we  yet 
acknowledge  not  to  be  final.  So  long  as  God’s  purpose  for  the 
world  remains  imperfectly  apprehended,  we  must  be  ready  to 
work  for  what  we  see  as  if  it  were  all  that  might  be  seen,  ready, 
as  fresh  revelation  comes,  to  change  our  convictions. 

Nor  again,  if  we  proclaim  Socialbm  as  the  expression  for  our 
own  age  of  God’s  purpose,  does  thb  involve  a  wholesale  con¬ 
demnation  of  those  who  do  not  agree  with  us ;  and  thb  for  two 
'  Socialism,  and  the  Family,  p.  6. 
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reasons.  If,  as  suggested  in  the  last  paragraph,  the  Eternal 
Counsel  shapes  itself  in  the  human  mind  in  changing  forms  in 
different  generations,  and  is  being  only  gradually  unfolded,  it 
is  not  to  be  expected  that  every  individual  shall  advance 
simultaneously  and  with  military  precision;  in  every  genera¬ 
tion  there  are  those  who  are  behind  or  in  advance  of  their 
times.  And,  secondly,  we  are  not  even  asserting  that  every 
Christian  must  necessarily  be  a  Socialist.  Qod’s  purpose  for 
mankind  embraces  the  whole  of  human  life  and  activity ;  and 
Socialism — the  economic  theory — includes  but  a  part;  even  as 
a  moral  principle  it  hardly  includes  the  whole. 

Perhaps  an  illustration  may  be  drawn  from  the  temperance 
movement.  Every  Christian  is  bound  to  be  temperate,  but  that 
does  not  mean  that  he  must  be  an  ardent  supporter  of,  say, 
Local  Veto.  Yet  if  any  one  whose  vocation  it  is  specially  to 
work  for  temperance  is  convinced  that  any  particular  scheme 
is  “  the  one  hope,”  he  is  entitled  to  say,  “  Since  the  cause  of 
temperance  is  part  of  Christ’s  cause  in  the  world,  and  since  this 
scheme  is  the  one  which  best  promotes  temperance,  therefore, 
in  the  name  of  Christ,  I  call  upon  you  to  support  this  scheme.” 

Similarly,  every  Christian  is  bound  to  be  social,”  to  be  a 
Socialist  in  the  sense  in  which  “  we  are  all  Socialists  now ;  ”  but 
that  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  he  must  be  an  ardent 
advocate  of  collectivism.  There  are  other  necessary,  nay  in¬ 
valuable,  vocations  in  the  cause  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven; 
and  such  works  draw  a  man's  interests  into  other  channels. 
All  we  ask  is  that  every  Christian  should  be  so  far  a  Socialist 
as  to  set  the  cause  of  labour — i.e.  the  claims  of  human  life — 
before  the  rights  of  property,  and  that  those  whose  special 
interests  and  vocation  lie  in  the  direction  of  industrial  and 
social  life  should  have  accorded  to  them  the  right  to  appeal 
in  the  name  of  Qod  on  behalf  of  that  programme  which  they 
are  convinced  expresses  the  Divine  Will. 


Q.  C.  Binyok, 
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II^E  have  travelled  a  long  way  in  the  direction  of  disseminating 
*  *  a  knowledge  of  economics.  Perhaps  the  knowledge  which 
has  been  disseminated  is  neither  exact  nor  scientific,  and  yet  it 
is  an  insight  which  is  of  considerable  value.  Mr.  Blatchford’a 
Merrie  England  has  had  an  enormous  circulation ;  it  has  been 
read  by  thousands  of  the  artisan  classes.  Pamphlets  of  all  kinds 
have  been  showered  to  right  and  to  left ;  open-air  meetings  have 
awakened  many  to  the  wrongs  of  our  present  social  system. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  those  of  the  artisan  and  labouring 
classes  who  are  unable  to  define  the  prominent  terms  of  modem 
economic  controversy  are  a  comparatively  small  number.  We 
speak  a  little  gliby  of  a  “  crude  Socialism,”  but  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  it  is  less  cmde  than  we  suppose.  The  malcontents — 
using  the  term  quite  respectfully — have  a  remarkably  clear  idea 
of  what  is  meant  by  the  broad  term  “  Socialism.”  They  have 
mastered  the  fiery  tracts  and  the  ably  conducted  journals  to  good 
purpose.  They  insist  that  their  study  of  economics  has  convinced 
them  that  Socialism  is  the  remedy. 

It  is  in  vain  that  we  protest  against  superficial  knowledge, 
against  one-sided  definitions,  against  unfair  deductions,  against 
the  singular  scorn  with  which  the  facts  of  history  are  treated. 
The  difficulty  lies  much  more  deeply.  It  lies  in  the  fact  that 
economics  is  a  science  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  that  it  needs  to  be 
checked  and  correlated  by  a  science  which  is  much  more  alive 
to  the  vagaries  and  contradictions  of  human  nature.  Our  work 
need  not  be  to  disseminate  a  more  scientific  study  of  economics, 
a  realization,  for  example,  of  the  truer  functions  of  capital. 
Rather  should  we  turn  our  attention  to  psychological  and 
ethical  facts.  Even  admitting  that  pure  economics  has  more 
to  say  in  favour  of  Socialism  than  against  it,  this  is  only  the 
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beginning  of  the  discussion.  The  will  of  mankind  remains 
largely  self-will,  its  interests  remain  self-interests ;  strange  and 
apparently  un-motived  conduct  occupies  so  large  a  section  of  the 
realm  of  doing  and  thinking.  Those  who  regard  the  present 
system  with  the  keenest  disfavour  are  not  likely  to  behold  these 
unpleasant  facts.  They  bid  us  make  the  system  more  just;  they 
urge  that  simple  economics  teaches  them  that  they  have  rights 
which  have  never  had  full  play  and  claims  which  have  never  been 
fulfilled.  The  arguments  are  difficult  to  resist  by  reason  of  the 
truth  which  is  in  them.  They  are  based  on  the  profound  fallacy 
that  human  nature  is  a  working  machine,  the  results  of  which  can 
be  foretold.  Just  as  we  base  our  political  system  on  the  huge 
falsehood  that  a  man  will  invariably  vote  in  accordance  with 
enlightened  self-interest,  so  we  base  our  economics  on  a  similarly 
fundamental  misconception.  The  results  of  the  former  error 
are  seen  at  any  election,  when  thousands  of  votes  are  obtained 
by  the  tricks  of  the  demagogue  altogether  against  the  interests 
of  the  voters.  The  results  of  the  economic  fallacy  are  not  yet 
to  be  seen,  save  in  so  far  as  the  Socialists  of  to-day  (with  the 
exception  of  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells)  claim  for  a  mere  political  theory 
that  it  will  revolutionize  all  that  is  evil  in  human  nature. 

But  in  what  way  are  we  to  make  plain  to  the  world  that 
which  is  a  commonplace  to  psychologist  and  to  theologian  ? 
The  thinking  artisan  is  not  likely  to  go  beyond  his  rough 
economics.  He  cries  “Capitalist,”  and  imagines  that  all  that 
remains  to  be  done  is  to  sing  a  psean  to  “  Labour.”  He  sees  the 
hideous  weakness  in  the  human  nature  of  the  multi-millionaire. 
He  sees  the  grasping  meanness  of  the  big  shop-keeper  and  the 
domineering  tyranny  of  the  industrial  manufacturer.  He  does 
not  see  that  these  weaknesses — which  he  regards  as  class-weak¬ 
nesses — are  really  fundamental  sins  of  human  nature,  to  which 
we  are  all  liable  when  the  opportunity  for  indulgence  arises. 
He  cries  “sweater”  the  while  that  his  class  themselves  are 
sweaters ;  he  cries  “  tyrant  ”  and  “  oppressor  ”  when  he  and  his 
class  manifest  their  own  tyrannies  and  oppressions.  And  an 
unhappy  social  system  is  as  an  anodyne  to  his  conscience.  He 
can  put  on  the  back  of  that  system,  not  without  a  show  of 
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reason,  the  burden  of  man’s  inhumanity  to  man.  He  can  say  to 
himself  that  so  long  as  a  fierce  competitive  system  exists  it  is  of 
no  avail  that  he  should  cultivate  that  generous  temper  which 
takes  his  brethren  into  its  fond  regard.  Not  the  least  of  the 
evils  of  the  laieaez  faire  period  is  the  impress  which  it  has  left 
on  the  social-moral  attitude  of  the  individual.  It  may  be  illus¬ 
trated  by  a  parallel  It  is  folly,  of  course,  to  give  to  the  casual 
beggar  in  the  street  or  at  the  house-door,  but  the  question  arises 
if  many  of  us  do  not  with  joy  and  gladness  button  our  pockets 
on  account  of  that  folly.  Our  generous  instincts  are  checked 
and  thwarted,  and  we  do  an  injury  thereby  to  our  own  souls, 
using  economic  folly  as  the  anodyne.  It  is  equally  true  that  we 
look  out  on  a  competitive  world  and  sigh  our  belief  at  all  that 
has  been  wrought  by  the  system,  and  possibly  the  aggregate  of 
our  personal  selfishness  in  the  mean  time  is  exercising  a  far 
wider  infiuence  for  ill. 

A  fit  reply  is  made  at  this  point,  and  it  is  made  by  the  the¬ 
ologian,  who  is  a  true  psychologist  in  this  matter.  It  is  true,  he 
says,  that  the  enunciation  of  sound  economic  theory  cannot 
make  the  world  into  a  paradise;  it  is  just  as  true  that  the 
adoption  of  a  perfect  economic  theory  would  be  utterly  futile,  so 
long  as  men  are  what  they  are.  That  is,  he  says,  where  religion 
enters.  Religion  will  get  at  the  roots  of  a  man’s  nature.  It  will 
change  his  outlook  both  on  things  material,  and  on  the  fellow 
human  beings  for  whom  those  things  material  exist.  Assist 
human  nature,  if  you  can,  by  a  wiser  assortment  and  arrange¬ 
ment  of  external  things,  but  you  are  only  assisting  after  all. 
Sin  is  your  stumbling-block ;  it  is  the  rock  of  offence.  Let  us 
emphasize,  if  we  can,  the  doctrine  of  the  brotherhood  of  man  in 
Grace ;  let  us  teach  the  actuality  of  the  fellowship  of  Christ ;  let 
us  enounce — much  as  Mr.  Stewart  Headlam  has  done — the 
stupendous  mystery  of  the  Sacrament  of  Holy  Communion  as 
the  bond  of  this  deep  fellowship.  This  is  Christian  Socialism 
worthy  of  the  name ;  upon  it  you  can  found  your  Socialism,  or 
your  Communistic,  or  your  Individualistic  State,  and  a  sure 
foundation  it  will  have.  Without  such  a  sure  foundation  you 
cannot  build. 
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Now  this  is  an  unimpeachable  statement — as  a  counsel  of 
perfection.  Possibly  it  is  the  full  and  whole  truth.  But  in  a 
practical  and  a  sinful  world  it  is  questionable  if  it  ever  can 
apply  in  its  fulness.  It  is  questionable,  I  think,  if  our  Lord 
ever  intended  it  to  apply  in  its  fulness.  There  is  room  to  doubt 
if  in  our  modem  theology  we  have  ever  realized  that  “  many  are 
called  but  few  are  chosen.”  Missionary  effort  to  rescue  the 
fallen  calls  for  support  from  all  of  us.  It  is  an  act  of  obedience, 
as  the  Duke  of  Wellington  said,  “to  our  marching  orders.” 
But  the  presumption  which  lies  behind  modem  efforts  is  that 
all  men  are  capable  of  high  religious  purpose,  that  the  multi¬ 
tudes  are  to  be  gathered  in,  that  the  religion  of  Christ  will  be 
the  motive-power,  and  the  sole  motive-power,  of  the  average 
man.  Such  a  presumption  seems  to  be  untenable.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  into  that  inner  recess  but  few  may  enter.  Can  we  think 
for  one  moment  that  all  the  communicants  who  crowd  our  altars 
at  Easter  are  imbued  with  that  passionate  love  for  Qod  and  for 
their  fellows  which  demand  the  high  sacrifices  which  would 
make  a  paradise  of  any  social  system  ?  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  our 
trouble  to-day  in  England  is  the  over-popularity  and  not  the 
under-popularity  of  our  holy  faith  ?  History  would  seem  to 
whisper  a  warning.  The  price  which  Christianity  paid  for  the 
patronage  of  Constantine  is  to  be  seen  in  a  comparison  between 
the  precious  faith  of  the  “  one  or  two  gathered  together  in  My 
name  ”  and  the  conventional  religion  of  the  popular  assemblies 
of  the  latter  centuries.  It  is  a  question  if  even  Christianity 
can  permeate  a  social  state ;  if,  indeed,  the  very  extension  of  its 
contact  is  not  inimical  to  the  intensity  of  its  fervour.  Establish¬ 
ment,  to-day,  with  all  its  inconveniencies,  is  a  heritage  of  the 
patronage  of  Constantine. 

This  may  be  seen  to-day  in  another  form.  Efforts  are  made 
to  attract  the  multitude.  Amusements  are  introduced ;  services 
of  worship  are  made  less  austere ;  the  terrible  thunders  of  the 
Faith  are  hushed,  and  in  place  of  them  the  sickliness  of  vague 
sentiment  is  introduced.  Under  the  guise  of  a  “  New  Theology  ” 
a  desperate  effort  is  made  to  fit  in  Christianity  with  man’s 
prejudices.  The  dictation  of  the  heart  of  man  is  taken  in 
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preference  to  revelation  as  an  index  of  God’s  ulterior  purpose 
with  His  people.  Christ  came,  says  this  phase  of  thought,  to 
save  the  world  from  sin.  The  very  wideness  of  the  inclusion 
is  attractive.  It  is  the  old  Universalism  in  a  new  shape,  and 
the  old  Universalism  was  charming  to  think  of,  but  impotent 
to  pray  over.  But  what  was  said  at  the  naming  of  Christ  was, 
“He  shall  save  His  people  from  their  sine.”  It  is  narrower. 
It  is  less  inspiring,  possibly.  It  is  immeasurably  deeper  in  its 
import.  The  current  idea  is  that  all  men  can  believe  if  only 
the  Faith  is  put  either  argumentatively  sufficiently  strongly,  or 
picturesquely  sufficiently  attractively.  It  is  a  futile  action. 
We  have  St.  Paul  with  us  when  we  reflect  on  “  the  measure  of 
Faith  given  unto  us.” 

Let  it  be  said  that  herein  I  come  dangerously  near  to  the 
dead-and-gone  Calvinism.  Even  so  my  withers  are  unwrung. 
There  is  a  world  of  difference  between  the  simple  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  the  deep  inner  life  of  Faith  is  not  for  all  men 
and  the  adoption  of  crude  predestination  ism.  The  historic 
Catholic  Faith  has  always  recognized  the  former — of  late  years 
a  little  less  clearly  both  as  regards  Rome  and  England.  It  has 
always  been  seen  that  the  intensely  religious  life  is  for  the 
“religious.”  He  has  separated  himself  from  the  world.  He 
has  banished  the  distractions  which  mingle  with  his  meditations 
and  paralyze  his  prayer's.  For  the  man  of  the  world  a  less 
exalted  level  is  demanded.  He  has  his  disciplines ;  he  has  his 
comforts;  he  has  his  privileges.  For  him,  too,  is  the  special 
work  of  the  wider  priesthood  of  the  laity.  For  him  is  the 
golden  opportunity  of  “letting  his  light  shine  before  men.” 
But  having  regard  to  this  class  in  its  widest  sense,  we  have 
but  a  small  minority  of  mankind,  and  always  shall  have  a  small 
minority.  To  bring  religion  into  the  market-place  as  the 
common  element  in  economic  procedure  is  to  forget  its  essen¬ 
tially  esoteric  nature.  Why  do  not  men  go  to  church?  The 
answer  is  simple.  Because  men  are  men  ;  because  the  Church 
is  the  Church.  At  the  foot  of  the  Cross  we  see  the  crystalliza¬ 
tion  of  the  answer. 

There  is  another  thought.  Too  readily  we  imagine  the 
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conquest  of  sin.  Too  readily  we  suppose  that  if  men  adopted 
our  Faith,  sin  would  cease  and  the  ills  which  follow  sin  would 
depart  It  is  a  clumsy  misunderstanding  which  supposes  that 
the  saint  is  fi%e  from  sin.  It  is  a  clumsier  misunderstanding 
which  supposes  that  a  general  adoption  of  religion,  even  a  deep 
and  passionate  religion,  would  lift  the  world  beyond  envyings 
and  jealousies.  The  life  of  Grace  is  the  life,  not  of  the  banish¬ 
ment  of  sin,  but  of  the  constant  realization  of  sin.  It  knows 
the  closeness  of  temptation  at  all  times.  It  knows  the  pitiable 
proneness  to  fall.  It  knows  from  the  depths  of  its  anguished 
soul  how  many  and  how  real  are  the  failures,  how  they  recur 
even  after  deep  penitence,  how  they  follow  moments  of  exalta¬ 
tion  and  fervour,  how  thin  a  line  divides  the  height  of  saintly 
achievement  from  a  depth  of  despair  which  is  the  nearest 
we  have  on  earth  to  Hell  itself.  It  knows,  above  all,  that 
inOnite  complexity  of  human  nature  which  is  what  the  pure 
economist  needs  above  all  things  to  know.  But  such  high  and 
direct  knowledge  is  for  the  few  only. 

How  shall  it  be  given  to  the  many  ?  This  is  the  paramount 
need  of  our  time.  In  some  way  or  another  we  must  picture  to 
them  the  complexity  of  human  nature.  It  is  not  quite  the 
same  as  to  preach  to  them.  Rather  is  it  to  reveal  that  human 
nature  cannot  be  expected  to  act  on  quite  so  simple  lines  as  are 
presumed  by  pure  economics.  To  a  certain  extent  the  news¬ 
papers  ought  to  reveal  it,  but  if  there  is  anything  which  the 
newspapers  overlook  it  is  the  ordinary  act  of  the  ordinary  man. 
Mr.  Chesterton’s  jest  was  not  without  its  point  when  he  said 
that  the  newspapers  would  do  well  to  put  on  their  posters, 
"  John  Smith  of  Balham  still  living,”  rather  than  “  Death  of  a 
man  at  Balham,”  for  the  first  was  the  real  and  worthy  and 
vital  truth.  With  such  truths  newspapers  have  no  concern. 
They  deal  with  abnormalities.  What  we  want  is  the  treatment 
of  the  normal  abnormality,  the  day  by  day  aberrations  of  the 
you  and  me,  the  fact  that  we  do  not  proceed  on  given  lines  or 
act  according  to  known  laws.  For  example,  none  of  us  marries 
as  our  fnends  expect.  If  we  acted  on  the  presuppositions  of 
pure  economics,  the  merest  acquaintance  should  be  able  to 
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foresee  onr  choice.  The  fact  is  that  the  dioice  is  assuredly  a 
surprise  to  our  very  intimates. 

Novels  ought  to  reveal  life,  and  in  many  cases  they  do. 
There  are  signs  of  improvement,  perhaps,  but  not  such  signs 
as  are  visible  in  the  drama.  Unless  I  am  altogether  mistaken, 

I  see  more  hope  in  the  drama,  as  an  organ  for  teaching  that 
wide  world  which  fails  to  be  aroused  by  religion,  for  the  mani¬ 
festation  of  that  complexity  of  human  nature  which  baf&es 
economic  theory.  Three  plays  of  recent  years  have  included 
something  of  economic  theory.  Diana  of  Dchaon’a  revealed  in 
a  sudden  flash  the  reality  of  the  life  of  the  shop-assistant,  and 
there  could  not  be  a  purchaser  in  the  theatre,  from  gallery  to 
stalls,  who  did  not  feel  a  touch  of  the  moral  responsibility. 
No  mere  printed  page  could  have  revealed  the  truth  half  so 
directly.  Similarly  Mrs.  Lyttleton’s  Warp  and  Woof  told  us 
of  the  sweating  den.  As  for  Mr.  Galsworthy’s  Strife  it  is  in 
itself  the  finest  possible  picture  of  the  human  complexities 
which  lie  behind  a  very  definite  economic  struggle.  It  ought 
to  be  performed,  as  a  moral  lesson — rather  as  a  lesson  in 
psychological  profundity — in  every  industrial  centre  in  the 
kingdom.  We  shall  break  away  in  time  from  the  preposterous 
convention  which  sees  the  only  problem  in  the  lives  of  the 
idle  rich  man  and  the  luxurious  woman.  That  problem  has 
its  importance ;  but  there  are  other  problems,  embedded  in  the 
rock  of  human  nature.  It  is  not  desirable  that  the  theatre 
should  teach.  We  only  ask  that  it  should  reveal.  Nor  need 
plays  be  of  the  conventional  length  and  manner.  One  of  the 
finest  social  revelations  I  have  ever  seen  was  in  a  quarter-of- 
an-hour  sketch  in  a  third-rate  provincial  music-hall.  It  moved 
the  audience  profoundly.  Yet  it  was  a  simple  matter — inasmuch 
as  it  was  a  bit  of  the  truth. 

It  is  in  this  direction  that  I  look  with  hope  for  the  future 
handling  of  this  phase  of  the  question.  I  do  not  minimize  the 
value  of  religion.  I  would  that  it  were  a  practicable  vision  to 
look  for  it  as  the  balancing  power  against  merely  materialistic 
theories.  But  failing  that,  I  think  there  is  an  urgent  need  for 
a  simple  revelation  of  the  profundities  of  the  life  which  is 
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given  to  us  to  live.  The  theatre  to-day  is  so  elaborate  that  the 
industrial  centre  knows  nothing  of  it  Some  one  will  attempt 
a  simpler  device.  Some  one  will  write  simpler  plays,  having 
fewer  parts,  having  fewer  concessions  to  conventional  theories. 
It  may  be  that  the  true  amateur,  having  a  passionate  love  for 
the  drama,  will  come  forward  and  reveal  to  the  world  what  a 
stupendous  power  the  drama  might  have.  The  citizen  may  read 
his  economics;  he  may  sigh  for  a  fairer  distribution  of  life’s 
good  things ;  he  may  grasp  the  theoretical  solutions  which  are 
propounded  for  his  acceptance.  But  if  he  comes,  for  his  relaxa¬ 
tion,  to  the  unravelling  of  a  bit  of  our  life  in  simple  reality  and 
in  real  simplicity,  he  will  look  upon  his  economics  with  a  fairer 
and  better-balanced  vision.  He  will  feel  the  individual  respon¬ 
sibility  which  rests  upon  him.  He  will  know  that  the  day-by¬ 
day  correction  of  such  evils  as  lie  in  his  power  either  to  correct 
or  to  mitigate  is  of  vast  importance  in  the  general  scheme  of 
human  progress,  and  he  will  be  less  prone  to  trust  that  progress 
to  a  far-off  revolutionary  event. 


John  Garrett  Leioh. 
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Religious  Philanthbopt. — It  may  be  said  that  one  of  the  main 
characteristics  of  Church  life  daring  the  last  fifty  years  has  been  the 
progressive  development  of  social  work  and  experiments.  The  beneficent 
activity  of  Christianity  has  permeated  all  departments  of  social  life, 
and  has  bountifully  provided  men,  money  and  motive  for  the  work. 
It  is  claimed  that  the  problems  of  society,  no  less  than  the  problems 
of  individual  life,  can  be  solved  by  applying  the  principles  of  the  New 
Testament.  Strengthened  and  encouraged  by  this  inspiration,  men 
have  come  forward  frankly  and  fearlessly,  with  a  self-sacrifice  and  a 
singleness  of  aim  beyond  all  praise,  to  set  the  crooked  things  straight 
and  the  rough  places  plain. 

All  this  is  so  obvious  that  it  is  a  truism  to  the  most  unobservant. 
It  has  been  repeated  so  persistently  that  it  has  become  a  commonplace 
to  the  most  ignorant.  Yet,  just  because  these  efforts  are  so  patent 
and  so  notorious,  their  restatement  may  well  serve  as  an  introduction 
to  an  inquiry  into  their  results,  in  so  far  as  they  may  be  measured  by 
the  attitude  of  those  whom  they  seek  to  serve. 

Perhaps  the  chief  feature  of  the  attitude  of  the  poorer  class  towards 
the  accredited  exponent  of  religion  is  a  good-humoured  tolerance. 
This  tolerance  is  seasoned  with  contempt,  though  the  manifestation  of 
this  feeling  must  for  obvious  reasons  be  sought  beneath  the  surface. 
There  is  no  open  dislike  to  the  representatives  of  religion ;  the  days 
are  past  when  the  rector  showed  his  contempt  of  the  people  whom  be 
was  called  to  serve  by  preaching  from  the  text,  Woe  is  me  that  I  am 
compelled  to  dwell  with  Mesech  and  to  have  my  habitation  in  the 
tents  of  Kedar  ”  :  an  insult  which  he  presently  followed  up  by  obtain¬ 
ing  the  permission  of  his  diocesan  to  live  in  a  more  salubrious  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  orators  at  the  street  corners  and 
in  the  parks  no  longer  revile  clergy  and  ministers  for  their  easy  life 
and  unfeeling  luxury.  Open  hostility  and  overt  dislike  are  dead  ;  free 
tolerance  exists,  and  the  tolerance  is  good  humoured.  The  local  drama, 
which  mirrors  the  moral  sense  of  the  community,  places  the  curate 
often  upon  the  stage.  He  is  usually  pictured  on  the  posters  either 
with  bis  eyes  uplifted  to  heaven,  or  speaking  comfort  to  the  weak  and 
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erring.  This  picture  of  religious  effort  will  be  popular.  It  will  receive 
approving  applause  from  the  audience  ;  it  is  true  to  their  experience. 
The  curate  is  understood  on  all  hands  to  mean  well. 

Now  many  causes  unite  to  produce  and  promote  this  feeling  of 
tolerance.  In  the  first  place  it  is  predicated  of  the  Deity  whom  the 
minister  represents.  God  is  good  and  kind,  and  will  not  expect  too 
much  from  poor  people.  This  is  freely  admitted  and  fully  realized. 
So  a  prayer  said  over  a  death-bed  brings  a  comfort  which  is  very  real ; 
the  patient  may  be  unconscious,  and  his  life  may  have  been  an  entire 
negation  of  the  impulse  which  called  the  minister  to  his  side,  but  the 
consolation  to  the  survivors  is  none  the  less.  The  futility  of  any  con¬ 
sistent  standard  higher  than  that  of  their  neighbours  is  admitted  ;  and 
on  the  day  of  the  restitution  of  all  things  no  one  will  be  left  out. 
Certain  recognized  religious  rites  must  be  observed  in  obedience  to 
custom.  The  most  indifferent  will  be  married  in  a  church,  and  will 
suspect  that  their  child  cannot  be  healthy  until  he  is  christened.  Con¬ 
firmation,  however,  is  a  standard  to  which  “  poor  people  ”  cannot 
aspire  under  the  exigencies  of  their  existence  ;  but  no  work  must  be 
done  on  Sunday,  and  secular  songs  afe  discountenanced.  The  minister 
is  at  hand  and  ready  as  the  necessary  adjunct  to  this  attitude,  and  the 
kindly  feeling  towards  religion  thus  gently  patronized  extends  also  to 
its  representative. 

But  the  feeling  has  a  more  persistent  source  than  these  occasional 
and  necessary  duties.  As  the  religious  teacher  goes  in  and  out  among 
his  people  it  is  within  his  power,  and  is  often  his  practice  to  dispense 
material  benefits  ;  and  these  are  distributed  to  those  who  attend  his 
ministrations.  This  arouses  an  expectation,  and  tends  to  establish  a 
right  which,  if  satisfied,  increases  the  good  humour  and  the  tolerance 
of  the  recipient.  Thus  the  woman  who  has  complained  that  her 
churchgoing  for  the  last  two  years  has  not  resulted  in  any  material 
gift  is  advised  by  her  more  experienced  neighbour,  “  Why  don’t  you 
try  the  early  service  ?  ”  The  child  is  sent  to  church  once  every 
week  by  his  parents,  and  they  expect  for  him  a  fortnight’s  free 
holiday  in  the  country.  If  relief  is  given,  who  have,  it  is  asked,  so 
much  right  to  it  as  those  who  go  to  the  mothers’  meeting,  or  have 
been  christened  and  married  in  the  church  ? 

And  the  feeling  is  further  strengthened  in  this  way.  There  is  an 
interchange  of  favours,  and  the  giver  and  receiver  are  both  benefited. 
The  minister  of  religion,  it  is  argued,  must  have  people  in  his  church  ; 
otherwise  he  would  lose  his  means  of  livelihood.  Those  who  come, 
therefore,  to  worship  God  in  his  church  lay  the  minister  under  a 
distinct  obligation  to  themselves,  and  this  debt  should  be  repaid. 
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Thus  a  boy  expatiates  on  the  reason  why  the  clergyman  is  anxious 
for  his  confirmation — ‘*You  see,  he  gets  three  and  six  from  the 
Bishop  for  every  one  whom  he  gets  confirmecL”  Women  tell  the 
teacher  of  their  Bible  class  that  **  they  must  leave  her  a  bit  in  order 
to  patronize  another  lady,  because  she  is  so  good  to  them  at  Christmas.” 
A  man  who  has  been  helped  says  to  the  clergyman  with  a  complacent 
smile,  “  You'll  see  me  in  church  next  Sunday,  sir.”  Throughout  there 
is  this  air  of  superiority.  The  teacher  asks  for  the  children  for  his 
school.  If  there  were  no  children,  the  teacher  must  find  other  work. 
He  is  only  doing  this  for  pay,  and  the  parent  in  providing  the  children 
expects  an  adequate  consideration  for  his  trouble.  In  a  new  way  in 
religious  philanthropy,  **  Mercy  is  twice  blessed  ;  it  blesseth  him  that 
gives  and  him  that  takes.” 

The  next  step  is  a  logical  outcome,  or  at  least  an  accentuation  of 
this  attitude.  Competing  religious  organizations  are  intent  on  obtaining 
the  same  children.  The  parent  who  is  tolerant  in  his  sympathies 
asks,  “What  does  it  matter  so  long  as  they  go  somewhere.”  But 
when  material  benefits  complicate  the  question  he  will  sell  to  the 
highest  bidder.  A  woman  is  asked  whether  she  will  send  her  children 
to  Sunday  school,  and  her  answer  is  naive  and  significant :  “  W ell, 

sir.  I’ll  tell  you  the  truth.  I  have  sent  them  to -  and  they  ain’t 

got  nothing  there,  so  I  am  going  to  give  you  a  chance.”  Or  again, 
a  curate  is  beginning  his  training  in  the  responsibilities  of  distributing 
relief,  and  ventures  to  question  the  woman  who  has  applied  to  him 
for  a  recommendation  for  a  medical  student  from  the  hospital,  as  to 
her  capacity  to  pay  for  a  doctor.  She  replies  indignantly,  “  The  other 
young  man  didn’t  ask  these  questions.  I  am  going  to - .” 

At  times  the  almsgiver  overshadows  the  teacher.  The  parson  goes 
round  with  notices  of  his  religious  services,  and  he  is  eagerly  asked 
for  them  by  those  who  are  under  the  impression  that  they  are  tickets 
for  soup.  A  woman  spoke  of  her  parish  priest  in  this  way  :  “  Yes, 
he  could  come  round  to  see  her  boy  when  he  wished  him  to  come  to 
church,  but  if  there  was  anything  to  be  given  away  she  never  got  it.” 

Nor  are  children  behindhand  in  adopting  the  point  of  view  of  their 
parents.  A  boy  of  twelve  asserts  that  he  will  not  return  to  Sunday 
school,  and  the  teacher  will  lose  the  salary  he  is  receiving.  You 
get  half  a  crown  a  day  for  coming  to  teach  me  :  if  I  don’t  come  you’ll 
lose  your  job.”  One  organization  gives  tickets  for  attendance  at 
religious  exercises.  A  quota  of  tickets  represents  certain  privileges, 
such  as  an  excursion  in  summer,  or  tea  and  entertainments  in  the 
winter.  These  tickets  are  of  value  and  saleable  ;  and  those  who  have 
no  chance  of  participation  are  prepared  to  sell  in  order  to  make  up 
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another’s  insufficiency.  The  methods  and  its  results  have  been 
satirized  inimitably  by  Mark  Twain  in  bis  account  of  Tom  Sawyer’s 
achievements  in  this  direction.  And  here  also  the  author  assumes  an 
attitude  of  good-humoured  tolerance  towards  the  morality  of  the 
exploits  of  his  hero. 

Now  much  of  this  is  only  worth  the  smile  that  Mark  Twain  gives 
it.  The  shifts  and  the  tricks  by  which  old  and  young  strive  to  obtain 
these  material  benefits  are  so  pitifully  feeble  that  the  superior  person 
may  be  pardoned  his  good  humour  and  his  jest.  But  for  those  who, 
down  among  it  all,  know  how  the  virus  has  poisoned  the  wells  of  the 
sweetness  and  light  of  religion,  the  matter  is  less  one  for  laughter 
than  for  tears. 

Heroism,  self-denial,  purity  of  purpose  and  intention — these  are  the 
ideas  for  which  the  teacher  of  religion  stands.  He  is  prepared  to  preach 
that  the  sordid  sphere  of  the  daily  round  and  common  task  of  the  poor 
can  become  heroic  in  the  light  of  the  truths  he  has  to  proclaim.  He 
appeals  to  the  woman  of  my  story  that  her  child  may  catch  on  the  Lord’s 
day  a  glimpse  of  that  world  in  which  dwells  the  heavenly  light ;  and 
he  is  met  by  an  answer  which  shows'  that  her  thoughts  and  aspirations 
with  regard  to  religion  are  on  the  lower  plane  of  material  benefit  and 
interest ;  and  he  knows  that  the  barrier  of  those  favours  which  he 
has  at  his  disposal  have  shut  her  and  her  children  off  from  rising  to 
that  atmosphere  of  religious  thought  and  habit  of  which  he  is  sent  to 
teach.  Or  again,  the  woman  has  come  to  ask  for  help  in  her  confine¬ 
ment,  and  before  the  mind  of  the  teacher  floats  in  some  vague  way 
the  thought  how  her  motherhood  has  come  to  teach  her  self-sacrifice 
for  her  child.  It  occurs  to  him  as  an  inspiration  that  this  might  be 
God’s  way  of  raising  her  to  aspiration  after  life  and  conduct  beyond  what 
she  has  known  hitherto.  He  makes  some  tentative  efforts  to  realize 
these  dreams  for  her  uplifting,  and  he  is  threatened  with  the  beneficent 
activities  of  another  religious  body  which  gives  without  question  and 
without  thought. 

Material  benefits  are  attached  to  the  fulfilment  of  certain  religious 
obligations.  Can  purity  of  inteution  be  ascribed  to  those  who  attend 
to  these  obligations  just  sufficient  times  to  qualify  for  an  excursion  ? 
The  teacher,  who  must  answer  this  question  in  the  light  of  his 
responsibility — in  view  of  the  fact  that  he  stands  as  the  representative 
of  God,  and  all  that  God  implies — may  well  be  heart-broken  at  the  lip 
service  he  has  won,  or  at  least  has  been  won  for  him  through  the 
good  things  he  has  been  able  to  bestow. 

Moreover  his  cup  of  bitterness  is  not  yet  full.  The  unkindest  cut 
of  all  is  the  fact  that  the  dispenser  of  relief  feels  that  he  is  not  above 
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suspicion  in  these  things.  The  poor  say  to  the  teacher  of  religion 
that  it  is  to  his  advantage  to  have  a  crowd  in  his  place  of  worship, 
and  the  charge  is  partly  true.  Churches  and  sects  must  point  to  the 
number  of  their  adherents  as  a  proof  of  earnestness  of  effort ;  the 
world  is  not  slow  to  ask  for  results  ;  and  the  world’s  approval  is 
necessary  in  order  that  the  teacher  as  other  men  may  live.  So 
children  are  gathered  in  by  a  system  of  tea  tickets,  and  are  photo¬ 
graphed  as  evidence  of  work  ;  the  number  of  attendances  at  Bible 
classes  and  other  meetings  are  published  in  statistics  ;  and  approval 
or  its  opposite  is  realized  by  the  result. 

And  if  these  sordid  motives  be  absent,  who  knows  so  well  as  the 
worker  among  the  poor  what  a  factor  among  them  is  public  opinion  ; 
how  numbers  will  attract  numbers  ;  how  men  will  go  in  where  it  is 
fashionable  ;  how  friends  will  accompany  one  another  ;  and  how  just 
by  a  slight  lowering  of  the  high  standard  of  his  faith  and  morals  those 
who  have  felt  the  way  too  hard  for  them  may  be  reached  ? 

For  the  priest,  as  every  true  teacher,  is  alert  to  increase  his  sphere 
of  influence  ;  how  else  can  he  gauge  his  zeal  in  the  Master’s  service  ? 
His  hunger  for  results,  the  last  infirmity  of  his  noble  mind,  becomes 
patent  to  his  people.  To  them  the  enthusiasm  is  no  matter  of  surprise  ; 
he  is  anxious  in  his  own  interest ;  the  phenomenon  fits  in  exactly  with 
their  sad  philosophy  which  is  so  often  merely  tawdry  cynicism  ;  the 
struggles  of  his  soul  are  unknown  ;  and  they  come  to  his  services  for 
what  he  has  to  give  them,  and  the  tolerance  has  degenerated  into  an 
unreal  hypocrisy. 

There  is  still  another  feature  in  this  attitude  which  I  cannot  omit. 
The  minister  of  religion  is  aware  that  he  receives  monetary  assistance 
according  to  his  protestations  ;  often  these  protestations  will  be  Inrid 
descriptions  of  the  place  where  he  works.  These  descriptions  will  be 
read  by  his  people,  who  presume  themselves  to  be  the  beneficiaries  of 
the  result.  And  their  knowledge  reacts  on  the  relations  between  the 
writer  and  those  for  whom  he  pleads.  They  read  and  feel  that  they 
are  inhabitants  of  one  of  the  many  worst  parishes  in  a  great  city  ;  they 
live  in  the  worst  street ;  they  overcrowd,  are  drunken,  and  fight  at  the 
street  corners.  They  know  that  this  picture  of  themselves  is  partly 
true,  yet  wholly  false.^  They  feel  it  none  the  less  because  they  are 
inarticulate  and  cannot  compose  an  indignant  denial ;  often  they  have 
no  self-respect,  and  they  take  the  insults  in  silence.  But  they  have 
learnt  that  little  is  expected  of  them,  and  they  cease  to  expect  any¬ 
thing  of  themselves.  Thus  they  will  rush  to  whatever  form  of 

'  The  bitterness  with  which  the  poor  boy  and  girl  speak  of  themselves  as 
“hooligans”  is  one  of  the  most  pathetic  touches  in  my  experience  of  slum  work. 
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alms-giving  the  funds  may  take  ;  if  food  be  provided  for  the  children 
it  is  theirs  by  right  of  residence,  and  they  cease  to  do  these  duties  for 
themselves  ;  if  a  soup-kitchen  is  at  hand,  why  should  they  labour  to 
cook  ?  Surely  no  effort  need  be  attempted  in  the  direction  of  thrift 
when  doles  are  at  hand  in  time  of  sickness  and  misfortune  ?  Nay, 
more,  the  unfortunate  feels  that  he  occupies  a  distinct  place  in  the 
scheme  of  creation.  He  has  conferred  a  favour  by  allowing  his  off¬ 
spring  to  be  taught  that  form  of  Christianity  which  the  minister 
represents,  and  claims  that  those  who  are  blessed  with  riches  should 
be  grateful  that  they  have  the  poor  as  an  outlet  for  their  superfluity. 

And  by  contrast  the  religious  teacher  who  distributes  the  funds  at 
his  disposal  with  some  knowledge  of  his  responsibility,  is  met  by  abuse 
from  the  disappointed  applicant.  If  he  refuse  to  give  without  due 
inquiry  and  some  guarantee  that  his  alms  will  not  be  misapplied,  the 
good-humoured  tolerance  becomes  an  attitude  of  dislike  and  suspicion  ; 
and  inasmuch  as  he  was  regarded  as  the  convenient  channel  through 
which  flowed  the  benevolence  of  others,  so  now  he  is  accused  roundly 
and  directly  of  keeping  the  money  which  has  been  sent  him  for  himself. 
“  To  be  good  to  the  poor  ”  means  andong  the  recipients  a  widespread 
indiscriminating  distribution  of  relief  ;  to  be  hard-hearted  is  the  name 
of  the  charity  given  with  discrimination  and  thought.  “  Call  yourself 
a  Christian  ?  ’’  exclaims  the  disappointed  beggar,  and  again  it  is  not 
the  retort  that  wounds  the  teacher  of  Christianity  ;  it  is  the  idea  in 
the  applicant’s  mind  that  the  profession  of  the  Christian  religion  carries 
with  it  necessarily  the  duty  of  the  distribution  of  alms  to  those  who 
ask.  Of  course,  there  are  exceptions,  nor  can  the  whole  religious  life 
of  the  poor  be  summed  up  in  this  way.  Any  worker  can  record  epics 
of  heroic  self-sacrifice  which  has  asked  no  recognition  and  has  received 
no  reward.  With  the  inevitable  exceptions,  the  attitude  of  the  poor 
towards  religion  is  not  indifference  (for  no  one  is  in  reality  indifferent 
to  what  be  suspects  is  of  such  tremendous  importance),  but  a  tolera¬ 
tion  which  borders  upon  contempt.  In  consequence,  religion  suffers 
both  in  character  and  strength. 

“  Religion’s  all  or  nothing  ;  it’s  no  mere  smile 
Of  contentment,  sigh  of  aspiration,  Sir. 

No  quality  of  the  finelier  tempered  clay, 

Like  its  whiteness  or  its  lightness  ;  rather  stuff 
Of  the  very  stuff ;  life  of  life  and  self  of  self.” 

There  are  those  among  the  poor  who  know  religion  as  the  poet 
describes  it.  And  in  their  experience  also  the  attitude  of  the  un¬ 
sympathetic  brings  its  own  hardship.  The  contempt  of  their  com¬ 
panions  finds  vent  in  some  such  sneer  as  this  :  How  much  do  you  get 
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out  of  the  parson  ?  ”  The  profession  of  a  Christian  life  has  ceased  to 
inspire  respect ;  to  such  respect  all  men  have  a  right  in  virtue  of  their 
integrity  and  perseverance  ;  but  what  regard  can  there  be  for  Christi¬ 
anity  when  a  woman  boasts  that  her  children  have  received  a  fort¬ 
night’s  free  holiday  in  the  country  by  virtue  of  their  attendance  at 
church,  while  the  lady  downstairs,”  with  a  quarter  of  her  income, 
has  had  to  pay  four  shillings  per  head  for  the  same  privilege  to 
a  secular  society  ? 

To  recapitulate :  the  vicious  circle  of  argument  runs  something 
like  this  : — The  essence  of  poverty  is  its  lack  of  opportunity  ;  religion 
must  commend  itself  by  its  practical  effort  to  make  good  this  lack  of 
opportunity ;  as  the  teacher  can  do  little  he  will  help  those  who  arc 
associated  with  his  religion.  The  poor  then  regard  the  gifts  as  a 
right — religion,  through  its  connexion  with  material  benefits,  becomes 
an  unreality  and  a  sham. 

Now  the  greater  share  of  responsibility  for  this  state  of  things  must 
lie  with  the  teacher  of  religion.  Certainly  he  has  been  strenuous  in 
all  sincerity  and  intensely  jealous  for  his  cause.  His  fight  against 
evil  is  the  engrossing  activity  of  his  life.  His  enthusiasm  for  humanity 
and  his  passionate  benevolence  have  been  admirable.  But  throughout 
all  this  display  of  righteous  zeal  and  whole-hearted  devotion  there  has 
run  a  constant  and  consistent  lack  of  reverence  for  the  possibilities 
and  potentialities  of  the  people  and  institutions  among  which  his  work 
is  carried  on — an  unwillingness  or  inability  to  understand  the  vast 
issues  which  hang  upon  his  work.  The  social  worker  has  ’’  come  to 
work  among  the  poor  ;  bis  raison  d'etre  he  conceives  to  be  their 
uplifting  ;  this  implies  interference,  and  he  can  interfere  readily  by 
reason  of  his  position.  He  is  wealthy  and  cultured,  at  least  compara¬ 
tively.  There  are  hungry,  ill-clad,  and  poverty-stricken  folk  around 
him  ;  they  are  also  obviously  unaccustomed  and  unprepared  to  attend 
the  ordinances  of  religion  ;  it  seems  practical  to  feed  and  clothe  the 
members  of  the  household  of  faith,  and  thus  accomplish  at  one  effort 
his  two  objects — to  spread  his  faith  and  to  make  existence  a  degree 
more  comfortable  for  his  people. 

The  fruits  of  this  policy  have  been  already  described  ;  its  method 
takes  many  subtle  forms  ;  the  applicant  for  relief  will  be  interrogated 
concerning  his  presence  at  religious  exercises ;  the  prayer-meeting  will 
accompany  gratuitous  medical  advice  ;  the  advantages  of  a  club  or  of 
a  cheap  outing  in  summer  will  be  reserved  as  a  reward  for  regular 
attendance  at  religious  worship  ;  gifts  of  clothes,  boots,  and  food  will 
reach  those  who  have  listened  to  addresses,  sung  hymns,  or  attended 
mothers*  meetings.  The  defence  of  the  system  is  specious ;  it  is 
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argued  that  no  more  can  be  expected  of  them,  and  they  must  be  treated 
like  children.  Any  pleading  for  another  system  by  which  material 
advantages  are  thrown  open  to  those  who  profess  no  definite  creed  is 
met  by  the  retort  that  it  means  bringing  up  a  race  of  educated  heathen. 
Whatever  value  there  may  be  in  these  justifications,  it  is  nevertheless 
true  that  fifty  years  of  this  intermingling  of  eternal  and  temporal 
tilings  have  resulted  in  a  race  of  hypocrites. 

Nor  can  it  be  too  strongly  reiterated  that  the  effects  of  the  interfer¬ 
ence  of  the  social  worker  are  terribly  far-reaching.  The  position  of  an 
English  administrator  among  a  subject  and  savage  people  is  a  striking 
parallel  to  the  status  of  the  philanthropist  in  the  poor  quarters  of  a 
great  city.  Kipling’s  warning  to  the  English  officials  has  a  solemn 
application  to  the  teacher  of  religion. 

“  By  all  ye  cry  or  whisper. 

By  all  ye  leave  or  do, 

The  silent,  sullen  peoples 
Shall  weigh  your  Qods  and  you.” 

The  poor  watch  with  an  eagerness  indescribably  pathetic  the 
thoughts  and  ideals  of  their  superiors  in  wealth  and  culture  ;  and  a 
faith  tainted  with  wholesale  bribery  neither  can  nor  will  command 
their  respect. 

It  remains  to  sketch  the  principle  and  motives  which,  on  the  theory 
of  this  paper,  would  govern  the  actions  of  the  reverent  philanthropist. 
He  is  possessed,  in  the  first  place,  by  a  reverence  the  most  intense  for 
his  faith  ;  and  the  reverence  he  has  for  God  inspires  him  with  reve¬ 
rence  for  all  his  brethren,  even  those  poor  of  the  great  city  where  he 
works.  As  he  has  reached  his  belief  by  the  travail  of  his  soul,  so  he 
would  wish  for  his  friends  a  no  less  arduous  acceptance.  He  will  be 
satisfied  for  them  with  no  easy  reception  of  a  prescribed  form  of  words 
or  teaching.  They  must  tread  the  strait  and  narrow  way,”  as  he 
himself  has  done  ;  and  nothing  that  he  will  say  or  do,  no  inducements 
that  he  will  offer  or  advantages  that  he  can  deny,  shall  tend  to  make 
it  worth  their  while  to  deceive  themselves  or  him.  For  he  has  within 
himself  the  deepest  reverence  for  their  capacity  to  create  their  own 
characters  and  to  raise  their  own  environment ;  and  like  all  great 
leaders  of  mankind,  he  will  show  his  strength  by  the  magnitude  of  his 
expectations  from  those  who  would  be  his  disciples.  This  expecta¬ 
tion,  coupled  with  the  reverence  he  shows  for  all  that  concerns  his 
faith,  will  win  him  the  respect  he  needs  for  the  fulfilment  of  his  task. 

Moreover,  as  social  worker  he  will  show  his  reverence  for  human 
institutions.  Around  him  he  sees  in  all  their  complicated  ramifications 
the  organized  civic  activities  whose  object  is  the  wellbeing  of  mankind. 
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The  State,  the  family,  the  school,  the  commerce  whereby  men  supply 
one  another’s  needs :  all  these  and  their  concomitants  will  be  taken 
into  account  in  his  consideration  of  the  work  he  has  to  do.  He  will 
trace  them  to  their  issue ;  he  will  honour  them  for  what  they  can 
accomplish  ;  and  he  will  pause  before  he  interferes  in  the  free  play  of 
their  activity.  As  he  contemplates  his  responsibility,  be  realizes  that 
it  is  only  in  virtue  of  his  message  that  he  dare  interfere  at  all  in  his 
people’s  affairs  ;  and  the  classic  cry  for  wisdom  will  rise  with  feeling 
to  his  lips :  **  Give  therefore  Thy  servant  an  understanding  heart  to 
judge  Thy  people,  that  I  may  discern  between  good  and  bad  ;  for  who 
is  able  to  judge  this  Thy  so  great  a  people  ?  ” 

So  he  will  fit  himself  by  reverent  study.  He  lives  among  an 
uncultured  and  unlettered  community,  but  no  intellectual  sloth,  any 
more  than  bodily  laziness,  will  find  a  place  in  his  life.  The  war  in 
which  he  is  called  to  fight  leaves  no  room  for  masterly  inactivity  in 
this  regard  ;  everywhere,  at  all  times,  he  will  test  the  weapons  he  has 
at  band,  for  the  methods  of  one  year  may  be  obsolete  in  the  next. 
And  behind  all  the  struggle  of  mind  and  soul  will  be  the  feeling  of 
awe  and  reverence.  He  is  aware  of  the  poverty  of  his  knowledge  and 
experience  ;  all  the  time  he  is  experimenting,  and  the  experiments 
he  makes  are  on  the  spirits  and  souls  of  men.  He  will  resolve  that  as 
the  ends  for  which  he  works  are  the  highest  he  can  conceive,  so  the 
means  he  will  use  for  their  attainment  may  be  no  less. 

In  this  way  the  reverent  slum-worker  will  feel  that  he  has  a  grasp 
upon  the  future,  because  of  the  grasp  he  holds  upon  the  present  and 
the  past. 

"  Cleansed  of  servile  panic,  slow  to  dread  or  despise. 

Humble  because  of  knowledge,  mighty  by  sacrifice,” 

he  goes  forth  conquering  and  to  conquer.  The  optimism  of  his  faith 
with  regard  to  the  social  problem  will  become  a  wider  optimism,  inas¬ 
much  as  it  is  based  upon  reverence  and  knowledge ;  and  thus  his 
work  among  the  poor,  so  sordid  and  so  sad  to  the  superficial  observer, 
will  bring  to  him  the  greatest  gift  humanity  can  gain,  which  Chris¬ 
tians  name  the  peace  of  God. 

Henbt  Isblin. 

•  CuBRENT  Economic  Periodicals. — The  Church  Quarterly  Review 
for  January  contains  two  articles  with  a  distinctly  social  bearing. 
Sir  Thomas  Raleigh  writes  clearly  and  gracefully  on  **  The  Mind  of 
the  East,”  and  discusses  with  manifest  impartiality  the  merits  and 
defects  of  the  British  system  of  administration  in  India.  Professor 
Urwick  contributes  an  article  on  ”  The  Causes  and  Remedies  of 


UnemploTment,”  suggesting  as  practicable  remedies  a  restriction  of 
boy  labour,  either  by  raising  the  school  age  or  limiting  the  work 
hours,  a  national  system  of  labour  exchanges,  and  State-aided 
insurance. 

The  Economic  Journal  for  March  contains  a  strong  plea  for  an 
economic  survey  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  ordnance  and  geo¬ 
logical  surveys  are  valuable  precedents  for  undertaking  the  no  less 
important  examination  of  the  economic  structure  of  our  community, 
and  the  results  obtained  by  the  inquiries  of  the  Tariff  Commission  and 
the  Free  Trade  Union  may  be  regarded  as  powerful  arguments  in  its 
favour.  Few  are  better  situated  than  Mr.  Macrosty  to  state  the  need 
for  such  a  survey.  Mr.  R.  L.  Wedgwood  examines  the  difficulties  of 
presenting  railway  statistics  in  such  a  way  that  the  total  efficiency 
of  the  working  of  one  line  can  be  compared  with  that  of  another,  but 
contends  that  it  is  not  impossible  to  obtain  comparable  results.  The 
land  questions  of  France  and  Ireland  are  dealt  with  in  two  papers  by 
M.  Jacques  Dumas  and  Prof.  Bastable  respectively,  and  Mr.  J.  M. 
Keynes  deals  at  considerable  length  with  recent  economic  events  in 
India,  largely  from  the  banker’s  point  of  view. 

In  the  Quarterly  Journal  oj  Economics  for  November,  Professor 
Veblen  continues  his  discussion  of  the  “  Nature  of  Capital,”  dealing 
with  the  intangible  ”  element  in  capital,  and  criticizing  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  all  capital  most  necessarily  be  an  aid  to  production.  Whether 
he  really  accounts  for  the  great  gains  of  American  “pecuniary 
magnates  ”  is  doubtful ;  the  multitude  of  explanations  offered  by 
American  economists  is  bewildering,  and  the  mere  European  is 
beginning  to  wonder  whether  the  true  explanation  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  American  susceptibility  to  bluff.  Mr.  H.  L.  Moore,  writing 
on  the  “  Statistical  Complement  of  Pure  Economics,”  suggests  that 
the  only  problems  of  dynamic  economics  which  are  receiving  adequate 
treatment  are  the  theory  of  population  and  the  theory  of  prices,  and 
that  these  two  departments  owe  their  present  scientific  forwardness 
to  the  utilization  of  recent  statistical  methods.  Other  articles  are 
“  Railroads  in  their  Corporate  Relations  ”  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Dixon,  “  A 
Statistical  Survey  of  Italian  Emigration”  by  Mr.  R.  E.  Foerster,  and 
“  Two  Experiments  in  public  ownership  of  Steam  Railroads  ”  by  Mr. 
F.  W.  Powell. 

The  Journal  of  Political  Economy  for  December  includes  a  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  “  History  of  the  Employment  of  Women  in  the 
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American  Cotton  Mills,**  in  which  the  social  position  and  education 
of  the  women  mill-operatives  are  carefully  considered. 

The  November  issue  of  the  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  is 
devoted  to  the  ^  Regulation  of  the  Liquor  Traffic,**  chiefly  in  the 
United  States.  The  problem  is  discussed  in  seventeen  articles  of 
greatly  varying  value.  The  history  and  accomplishment  of  various 
Local  Option  and  Prohibition  Societies  are  described  in  a  sanguine 
and  frankly  partisan  style  by  some  of  the  principal  workers  belonging 
to  them,  and  other  special  aspects  of  the  problem  are  treated  by  writers 
of  eminence,  some  of  whom  are  eminently  judicial  in  their  utterances. 

The  future  of  the  **  Syndicate  agricoles  ”  in  France  is  discussed  by 
Pierre  de  Bricourt  in  the  Association  Catholique  for  November.  These 
organizations  have  received  a  serious  check  from  the  **  arret  de  Nancy  ” 
(November  27,  1907),  which  limits  their  functions  to  the  study  and 
protection  of  economic,  industrial,  commercial  and  agricultural  interests. 
They  are  debarred  from  co-operation  in  agricultural  implements  and 
in  other  ways,  which  might  hare  rendered  the  life  of  the  peasant 
proprietor  easier.  This  action  of  the  Republic  is  denounced  as 
detestable  and  anti-socialistic.”  M.  Georges  M4ny  in  the  same 
issue  gives  a  sketch  of  the  bad  conditions  of  life  of  the  labouring 
classes  in  Paris,  and  M.  Victor  de  Clercq  deals  with  the  influence 
of  corporations  in  regulating  trade,  and  describes  the  relation  between 
masters,  apprentices,  and  workmen. 

In  the  Revue  de  Christianisme  Social  for  November,  an  article  on 
“  L’Evangile  et  le  Droit  de  Propri4t4  **  contains  a  severe  criticism 
of  Socialist  ideas,  emphasizing  the  importance  of  the  sense  of  moral 
responsibility  in  the  exercise  of  the  rights  of  property.  In  the  same 
number  an  article  entitled  “Le  Credit  Populaire”  describes  briefly 
the  nature  and  uses  of  co-operative  credit. 

A  final  examination  of  the  system  of  compensation  for  accidents  to 
workmen  inaugurated  by  the  Belgian  law  of  1903  forms  the  leading 
feature  of  the  Revue  Sociale  Catholique  for  December.  The  probable 
efiects  of  the  high  scale  established  on  the  workmen,  on  the  number 
of  accidents,  and  on  the  general  conditions  of  the  various  industries 
involved,  are  critically  considered.  In  the  January  number  Prof. 
A.  Hofien  continues  bis  article  on  “  Christian  Democracy  in  France.” 
He  conceives  a  parliament  composed  of  representatives  of  trade  and 
professional  organizations,  and  contends  that  it  might  ultimately 
become  a  more  efficient  governing  body  than  one  elected  under  the 
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present  system.  M.  Banneux  gives  some  first-hand  information  about 
the  boatmen  on  the  Belgian  canals,  and  the  school  which  has  been 
founded  for  the  education  of  their  children. 

La  Beforme  Socials  for  February  contains  a  paper  by  M.  Jobin 
on  the  ‘^Political  Institution  of  Switzerland."  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  in  such  a  completely  democratic  country  the  system  of  repre¬ 
sentation  is  such  that  the  Radical  party  holds  100  seats  with  200,000 
votes,  while  the  Socialist  party,  with  60,000  votes,  holds  only  7  seats. 
The  various  workmen’s  organizations  are  combined  in  the  “  Federation 
Onvriere  Suisse,"  which  numbers  130,000  members  ;  700,000  work¬ 
people  remain  unorganized.  The  progress  of  State  Socialism  in 
Switzerland  and  its  probable  future  are  also  dealt  with.  M.  Alfred 
Dorff  contributes  the  first  part  of  an  article  on  "The  Movement  of 
the  Population  in  Germany,"  which  seems  to  be  taking  place  not  only 
from  country  to  town,  but  from  east  to  west.  Dr.  Bertillon  deals 
with  the  increased  number  of  births  recorded  in  France  in  the  first 
half  of  1908,  as  compared  with  the  previous  year,  and  adduces  certain 
considerations  which  go  to  show  that  the  figures  do  not  afford  much 
cause  for  optimism.  The  increase  is  apparently  due  to  an  increased 
number  of  marriages  consequent  upon  a  simplification  of  the  marriage 
laws,  and  not  to  any  change  of  "  mentalite." 

The  Memoires  of  the  Musee  Sociale  for  October  gives  model 
contracts  for  collective  bargaining  in  various  industries,  together  with 
typical  arbitrations  (including  the  details  of  work  and  wages  agreed 
upon)  defining  the  general  relations  of  employers  and  employed  in 
certain  trades.  The  December  issue  is  devoted  to  an  account  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Tenth  Congress  of  the  "  Confederation  Generale 
du  Travail."  This  body  is  a  federation  of  2586  Trade  Unions,  com¬ 
prising  294,398  members.  The  Congress,  which  met  at  Marseilles  in 
October  last,  discussed,  among  other  matters,  international  relations, 
proportional  representation,  and  the  attitude  of  the  working  classes  in 
case  of  war.  In  the  January  number,  there  is  an  interesting  article 
on  the  condition  of  the  Parisian  women  workers  in  the  artificial  flower¬ 
making  industry.  It  describes  the  various  processes  and  dangers  of 
the  industry,  the  wages  paid,  the  "  syndicat  ”  or  association  of  the 
workers,  and  the  system  of  apprenticeship.  The  wages  paid  in  several 
branches  of  the  trade  are  wretchedly  low  (less  than  three  francs  a  day), 
owing  to  the  insufiScient  apprenticeship  and  consequent  limited  skill 
of  the  workers.  The  union,  which  is  badly  supported,  demands  (a) 
technical  classes  for  those  whose  apprenticeship  has  been  neglected ; 
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(b)  a  co-operative  workshop ;  (e)  graduated  and  increased  wages,  as 
obtained  by  the  male  association ;  (d)  a  relief  fund  for  sickness  and 
slack  seasons.  Of  these  the  first  two  have  been  obtained. 

In  the  Revue  d'Economie  Politique  for  January,  there  is  an  interest¬ 
ing  article  on  the  experimental  study  of  the  work  performed  in 
pruning  vines.  It  describes  an  attempt  to  compare  with  the  aid  of 
a  machine  the  labour  expended  and  its  remuneration  ;  a  detailed 
description  of  the  machine  is  given.  M.  Picard  in  the  same  issue 
gives  some  results  of  the  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  Law  of  1892. 
The  law  has  been  efficacious  in  maintaining  social  peace  by  bringing 
about  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  the  value  of  the  product  between 
workman  and  master.  But  while  it  is  useful  after  a  strike  has  been 
declared,  it  has  been  of  little  use  in  preventing  strikes.  These  have 
increased  from  512  in  1902  to  1309  in  1906. 

The  Annales  des  Sciencee  Poliliquet  for  January  contains  Le 
Houvement  des  Salaires”  by  Prof.  Emile  Levasseur.  The  general 
conclusion  is  that  prices  have  risen  far  less  than  wages  during  the  last 
fifty  or  sixty  years,  so  that  real  wages  ”  have  increased.  This  con¬ 
clusion,  however,  must  not  be  accepted  implicitly,  as  there  have  been 
in  the  same  period  alterations  in  the  conventional  standard  of  living. 
There  is  ample  evidence  of  a  great  advance  in  this  respect  in  every 
class  of  society,  but  particularly  the  working  class,  with  an  accom¬ 
panying  increase  in  the  cost  of  living.  Another  article  in  the  same 
issue  by  G.  Lecarpentier  deals  with  Ports  and  Harbours.”  The 
decline  in  French  shipping  is  attributed  to  the  lack  of  first-class  ports, 
and  the  fact  that  they  are  under  State  coutrol.  The  writer  urges  the 
necessity  of  autonomy,  and  points  to  the  examples  of  England, 
Holland,  Germany,  Spain,  and  Italy,  the  system  in  the  last  two 
countries  mentioned  being  the  one  which  is  most  approved.  M.  Mallon 
continues  his  historical  sketch  of  the  progress  of  the  French  railway 
system  between  1823  and  1848  in  the  same  issue,  under  the  title 
”  Les  Saint-Simoniens  et  les  Chemins-de-fer.” 

The  large  part  which  agricultural  pursuits  still  play  in  the  economic 
life  of  Germany  is  indicated  by  the  proportion — nearly  one-third — of 
Die  Weltwirtschaft  (1908  :  2nd  part)  which  is  devoted  to  a  review, 
by  Dr.  W.  von  Altrock,  of  agricultural  conditions  in  that  country 
during  the  past  five  years.  Comparative  tables  of  quantities  and 
prices  of  both  home-grown  and  exported  products  of  all  kinds  are 
given.  The  increasing  difficulty  of  obtaining  labour  in  the  agricul¬ 
tural  districts  is  considered,  and  the  methods  in  practice  or  proposed 
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for  encouraging  land  settlements  are  criticized  in  detail,  especially 
from  the  point  of  view  of  desirable  extensions  of  present  facilities  for 
the  advancement  of  necessary  capital.  Articles  on  the  various  manu¬ 
facturing  industries  are  contributed  by  leading  experts  ;  but  the  con¬ 
tribution  of  most  immediate  interest  to  English  readers  is  that  on  the 
fluctuations  of  the  German  labour  market  in  1906-7,  which  inciden¬ 
tally  shows  the  very  considerable  mitigation  of  the  hardships  of 
unemployment  achieved  by  the  Federated  Labour  Exchanges. 

In  the  Rivista  Internazionale  for  February,  Sr.  Caisotte  di  Chiusano 
describes  and  criticizes  the  present  state  of  the  Italian  housing  ques¬ 
tion.  The  chief  feature  of  the  present  situation  is  the  formation  of 
building  societies,  and  a  tendency  to  amalgamation  of  these  into  still 
larger  corporations.  At  the  same  time  demand  for  municipal  owner¬ 
ship  seems  to  become  less  insistent.  Sr.  Chiusano  concludes  by 
predicting  that  increasing  attention  will  be  devoted  to  this  vital  and 
urgent  problem.  The  problem  of  apprenticeship  is  discussed  in  the 
same  issue  by  Giulio  Bevilacqua.  As  the  employers  no  longer  look 
after  the  instruction  of  their  apprentices,  it  is  necessary  to  supplement 
the  ordinary  school  teaching.  There  are  various  excellent  institutions, 
mostly  religious,  for  the  instruction  of  the  youthful  artisan,  where  the 
technical  part  is  well  taught,  and  physically  and  morally  the  boys  are 
well  looked  after.  But  the  general  education  is  lacking,  and  when 
the  boys  go  out  into  the  world,  they  are  not  well  equipped  for  the 
industrial  struggle,  and  know  nothing  of  the  laws  for  their  protection. 
Poverty  forces  the  parents  to  remove  their  children  early  from  school ; 
and  the  long  hours  of  work  leave  little  time  for  continuation  classes. 
The  law  of  1907  increased  the  grants  to  local  authorities  for  technical 
instruction,  but  the  amounts  are  iusuflflcient. 

The  University  of  Lausanne  proposes  this  year  to  celebrate  the 
thirty-eighth  anniversary  of  Prof.  Walras's  appointment  as  Professor 
of  Political  Economy  there.  The  Giornale  degli  Economisti  for 
February  invites  all  those  who  feel  that  they  owe  Walras  a  debt  to 
assist  in  commemorating  the  occasion.  In  the  same  number  Sig. 
Trevisonno  relates  the  early  results  of  the  State  working  of  railways. 
He  criticizes  the  State's  methods  of  acquiring  the  lines,  and  dilates 
on  the  evils  of  protection,  which  led  to  expensive  and  bad  materials 
being  used.  A  State  representative  at  Cardiff  has  not  been  successful 
in  preventing  mine-owners  there  combining  to  raise  prices.  Punctuality 
in  the  passenger  traffic  has  been  obtained,  but  at  the  cost  of  much 
delay  and  irregularity  in  the  goods  traffic.  The  hours  and  wages  of 
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the  railway  employes  have  not  been  improved  as  was  expected.  The 
financial  results  have  been  most  unsatisfactory — in  fact,  the  only 
people  who  have  benefited  are  the  shareholders  of  the  former  corn- 
panies.  He  concludes  by  saying  that  the  State’s  duty  now  is  to  try, 
at  least,  to  alleviate  the  financial  disasters  produced  by  its  management 
of  the  redeemed  railways. 

In  Sam/undets  Krav  for  November  is  a  powerful  plea  for  an 
amendment  of  the  land  laws  in  Denmark.  It  calls  for  a  thorough 
reconstruction,  and  deplores  the  immigration  of  Swedes  and  Poles, 
and  the  exodus  of  country  people  to  the  towns.  Socialism  is,  in  the 
author’s  opinion,  the  only  remedy.  The  same  number  contains  a  full 
account  of  the  Solvay  Sociological  Institute  in  Brussels  by  Anders 
Boje,  and  Mr.  A.  Vedel  describes  the  small  holdings  movement  in 
England,  and  urges  the  necessity  for  a  better  valuation  scheme.  In 
the  January  issue  Miss  Johanne  Meyer  describes  what  has  been  done 
so  far  in  the  feminist  movement  in  Denmark,  where  women  now  have 
the  municipal  vote,  and  look  forward  at  no  distant  period  to  being 
politically  enfranchised.  An  article  on  Servant  Girls  and  Factory 
Workers,”  an  answer  to  Fru  Ragna  Schon  by  R.  V.  R.  Lund,  contrasts 
the  life  of  a  girl  in  service,  where  she  is  considered  as  “  one  of  the 
family,”  with  the  life  of  a  factory  girl,  to  the  advantage  of  the  latter. 
He  argues  that  service  does  not  fit  girls  for  marriage  and  domestic 
life,  and  advocates  their  working  in  factories  and  workshops.  The 
same  number  contains  a  short  statistical  examination  of  Denmark’s 
population  by  Helge  Smith. 

The  Ekonomitk  Tidskrift  for  December  publishes  a  valuable  account 
by  I.  Flodstrom  of  taxation  in  Sweden,  and  how  it  is  at  present 
distributed  between  State  and  local  agencies  in  town  and  country. 
He  considers  a  readjustment  to  be  much  needed,  and  that  the  State 
and  central  government  should  have  more  control.  Greater  economy 
and  equity  would  also  be  gained.  At  present  the  upkeep  of  the  roads, 
bridges,  and  ferries,  being  a  local  burden,  causes  unnecessary  over¬ 
lapping  and  waste,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  care  of  the  poor  and 
education.  A  more  equal  and  universal  distribution  of  burdens  is 
desirable.  High  taxation  and  its  irregularity  is  the  cause  of  the 
continuous  emigration.  Exhaustive  statistical  tables  are  given.  David 
Davidson  writes  in  the  January  number  on  the  stability  of  the  value 
of  money.  In  a  closely  reasoned  article  he  discusses  the  rise  and  fall 
of  prices  and  wages,  and  how  the  value  of  money  and  its  movement 
affects  them.  He  considers  that,  if  the  value  of  money  were  less  liable 
to  variation,  it  would  help  other  values  to  remain  more  stationary. 
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The  Nationalokonomitk  Txdtkrifl  for  November  contains  an  article 
by  Oskar  Johansen  on  “  Labour  Disputes.”  He  describes  the  methods 
employed  for  the  solution  of  labour  disputes,  and  gives  details  of 
various  strikes  and  lock-outs.  Town  and  Country,”  by  Jens  Warming, 
explains  the  author’s  views  on  the  problems  concerning  rural  emigra¬ 
tion.  The  cause  is  not  that  the  population  is  wrongly  distributed 
between  town  and  country,  but  that  income  is  unfairly  divided  between 
rich  and  poor.  In  the  January  issue  H.  Wagge  denies  the  contention 
that  economic  reasons  cause  the  exodus  from  land  to  towns.  He 
wants  everybody  to  own  land,  and  so  to  have  a  share  in  producing. 
The  ownership  of  land,  with  other  reforms  in  land  questions,  will 
raise  the  standard  of  living  and  cause  greater  plenty.  He  admits 
that  certain  luxuries  and  even  certain  callings  would  disappear,  as 
there  would  be  no  demand  for  them ;  but,  on  the  whole,  he  thinks 
drastic  land  law  reforms  would  be  for  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest 
number.  He  thinks  that  there  would  be  scope  for  all  home  produce, 
which  might  in  many  cases  take  the  place  of  imported  articles. 


The  Economic  Position. — The  etatistics  for  the  first  two  months 
of  this  year  reflect  the  continued  depression  of  trade.  The  total 
imports  to  February  28  amounted  to  £103,979,566,  as  compared  with 
£108,791,501  last  year,  and  £113,461,443  in  1907.  The  exports  for 
the  same  period  were  £71,988,683,  as  against  £80,454,163  in  1908 
and  £85,363,058  in  1907. 

Of  the  various  classes  of  imports  the  heaviest  decrease  is  in  food, 
drink,  and  tobacco,  which  have  declined  from  £38,664,172  in  1908  to 
£36,412,554.  Manufactured  articles  have  fallen  from  £23,740,753 
to  £22,414,038,  and  raw  materials  from  £38,664,172  to  £36,412,554. 

Among  the  groups  of  exports,  food,  drink,  and  tobacco  show  a 
slight  increase  from  £2,960,589  to  £2,984,358,  while  manufactured 
articles  have  declined  from  £54,026,716  to  £45,368,985,  and  raw 
materials  from  £8,410,218  to  £7,310,015. 

The  details  of  imports  show  a  decrease  in  grain  and  flour  from 
£11,622,158  to  £9,987,734,  in  raw  cotton  from  £19,016,766  to 
£16,907,373,  in  wood  and  timber  from  £2,151,216  to  £1,620,529,  in 
silk  manufactures  from  £2,301,374  to  £2,042,695,  in  cotton  manu¬ 
factures  from  £1,765,094  to  £1,713,501,  in  woollen  manufactures  from 
£1,924,260  to  £1,595,425,  and  in  paper  from  £986,972  to  £834,242. 
On  the  other  hand,  imports  of  meat  have  increased  by  £23,336,  of 
raw  wool  by  £966,907,  of  oils,  seeds,  and  nuts  by  £371,235,  and  of 
leather  and  leather  manufactures  by  £146,000. 

The  details  of  exports  show  a  decline  in  coal  from  £6,728,946  to 
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£5,323,842,  in  cotton  manufactures  from  £19,006,841  to  £14,363,208, 
in  iron  and  steel  manufactures  from  £6,239,893  to  £5,553,067,  in 
woollen  manufactures  from  £6,194,502  to  £5,549,321,  in  machinery 
from  £5,022,074  to  £4,362,668,  in  new  ships  from  £1,125,443  to 
£740,853,  and  in  chemicals  from  £2,929,157  to  £2,560,040.  The 
only  increases  are  in  raw  wool,  from  £359,178  to  £563,908,  and  in 
hides  and  undressed  skins,  from  £235,239  to  £342,510. 

The  shipping  and  railway  returns  are  in  accordance  with  the  general 
decline.  The  tonnage  of  vessels  entered  at  ports  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom  from  foreign  countries  and  British  possessions,  with  cargoes,  for 
the  two  months,  was  5,691,031,  as  against  5,900,918  last  year.  The 
number  of  tons  cleared  amounted  to  8,323,608,  as  compared  with 
8,585,545.  The  receipts  for  goods  and  mineral  traffic  of  the  twenty 
principal  railways  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  eight  weeks  ended 
February  27  were  £8,243,186,  a  decrease  from  last  year  of  £314,528, 
or  3*7  per  cent. 

The  hgures  of  the  labour  market  re6ect  the  stagnation  of  trade. 
In  416  trade  unions,  having  a  net  membership  of  696,688,  58,670  or 
8*4  per  cent,  were  unemployed  at  the  end  of  February,  as  compared 
with  6  per  cent  at  the  same  time  last  year.  A  few  trades  report  a 
slight  improvement  over  last  year.  In  the  tin  plate  and  steel  sheet 
manufacture,  447  mills  were  working  at  the  end  of  February,  an 
increase  of  11  upon  last  year.  The  wages  paid  in  the  linen  trade 
were  9*4  per  cent,  more,  and  in  the  cotton,  lace,  hosiery,  and  boot  and 
shoe  trades  a  slight  increase  is  shown.  On  the  other  side,  engineer¬ 
ing,  coal-mining,  pig-iron  mining,  iron  and  steel  works,  shipbuilding, 
woollen,  worsted,  jute,  silk,  bat,  glass,  paper-making,  printing  and 
bookbinding,  building,  and  furnishing  trades  report  a  falling  off.  En¬ 
gineering  is  especially  bad,  the  proportion  of  unemployed  being  12*8 
per  cent.,  as  against  6  per  cent,  last  year. 

The  returns  of  pauperism  show  a  heavy  increase.  The  number  of 
persons  relieved  on  one  day  in  February,  in  35  selected  urban  districts, 
amounted  to  431,180,  an  increase  from  last  year  of  23,554,  or  5*7 
per  cent. 

The  London  Bankers’  Clearing  Honse  Returns  to  March  10  show 
an  increase  in  the  town  and  metropolitan  clearings,  but  a  slight  de¬ 
crease  in  the  country.  The  total  amount  cleared  was  £2,602,089,000, 
an  increase  of  £201,285,000  or  8*4  per  cent. 

Prices  are  still  falling.  Mr.  Sauerbeck’s  Index  Number  for  February 
is  71*9,  as  compared  with  74*5  in  the  same  month  last  year. 

Jaues  L.  Douoan. 


LEGISLATION,  PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRIES, 
AND  OFFICIAL  RETURNS. 


I.  Education. 

VoLCMK  22  of  the  series  of  special  Reports  on  educational  subjects 
brought  out  by  the  Board  of  Education  deals  with  Proviuoii  made 
for  Children  under  Compultory  School  Age  in  Belgium^  France^ 
Germany,  and  Switzerland  (Cd.  4477,  283  pp..  Is.  3rf.).  In  France 
the  age  is  6,  and  the  provision  consists  of  creches  receiving  children 
from  8  days  to  3  years  old,  and  Scales  maternelles  receiving  them  from 
2  to  6  years  old.  The  whole  subject  bristles  with  political,  social, 
industrial  and  economic  problems,  but  the  writer  does  not  seem  to  be 
aware  of  their  existence,  or,  at  any  rate,  of  their  significance.  Where 
the  detail  is  intricate,  as  in  the  case  of  the  part  played  by  voluntary 
subscriptions  in  making  up  the  caitse  seolaire,  a  kind  of  school 
children’s  benevolent  fund  which  finances  all  the  familiar  branches  of 
child  care  outside  actual  instruction,  she  has  made  no  attempt  to 
clear  up  the  difficulties.  The  reader  can  supplement  the  information 
given  on  that  point  by  consulting  the  report  of  the  special  com¬ 
missioner  sent  by  the  Lancet  to  report  on  the  feeding  of  school 
children  in  Paris.  The  money  comes  largely  from  municipal  grants. 
The  statistical  information  supplied  is  so  confused  as  to  be  almost 
unuseable.  Creches  in  Paris  have  received  State  and  municipal  aid 
since  1862,  but  are  still  owned  by  voluntary  organizations.  There 
are  apparently  68  at  work  at  present.  Twenty-three  are  worked  by 
religieuses,  chiefly  sisters  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul.  The  statement 
about  them  is  far  from  clear,  but  it  seems  that,  while  they  cannot  be 
opened  without  the  permission  of  the  Prefect  of  the  Department,  must 
admit  inspection,  and  must  keep  the  prescribed  registers,  they  receive 
no  assistance  from  public  funds.  They  are  much  cheaper  to  work, 
since  the  salary  of  one  Directrice  will  secure  three  sisters.  State- 
aided  creches  mast  be  administered  by  a  council  of  which  the  Mayor 
of  the  locality  must  be  honorary  president.  The  same  observations 
apply  to  the  icoles  maternelles.  In  both  institutions  an  important  part 
of  the  administration  consists  of  lady  managers  (dames  patronnesses) 
who  spend  much  time  at  the  creches  and  fcoles,  but  whose  essential 
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duty  is  visiting  the  homes  and  endeavouring  to  secure  that  the  children 
shall  be  as  well  brought  up  while  at  home  as  they  are  while  in  the 
institution.  The  report  gives  no  indication  of  the  measure  of  success 
attained,  although  such  information  would  have  been  intensely  inte¬ 
resting  at  this  moment,  in  view  of  the  attempt  being  made  by  the 
London  Education  Authority  to  convert  existing  almost  functionless 
school  managers  into  home  visitors  by  the  organization  of  children's 
care  committees. 

The  Lancet's  commissioner  found  that  class  antipathy  in  Paris  had 
long  rendered  such  attempts  useless  in  regard  to  the  elementary 
schools.  These  institutions  being  still  in  a  measure  voluntary  may, 
perhaps,  especially  where  worked  by  sisters,  escape  this  objection. 
The  measure  of  child-care  attempted  in  both  institutions  is  very 
striking.  The  endeavour  is  to  render  the  child’s  physical  environment 
throughout  the  day  as  nearly  perfect  as  possible.  Cleanliness,  clothes, 
food,  accommodation  and  occupation  are  all  alike  studied  with  this 
end  in  view.  Under  the  rather  humorous  title  of  “  The  Ideal  ”  the 
writer  tells  us  that  the  French  have  borrowed  from  Herbert  Spencer 
the  highly  speculative  and  questionable  principle  :  “  The  first  con¬ 
dition  of  success  in  the  world  is  to  be  a  good  animal,' and  the  first 
condition  of  national  prosperity  is  that  the  nation  should  be  formed  of 
good  animals.”  Medical  inspection  of  creches  is  daily,  and  in  the 
icoles  matemelles  it  is  apparently  very  thorough-going.  Since  1881 
religious  instruction  has  been  prohibited  in  the  State-aided  insti¬ 
tutions  ;  but,  according  to  this  writer,  that  does  not  preclude  the  incul¬ 
cation  of  devotion  “  to  their  homes,  their  country,  and  their  God  ” 
(p.  98).  The  Scales  matemelles  are  open  from  7  a.m.  to  7  p.m.,  and 
apparently  the  managers  arrange  to  open  them  on  Thursday  (officially 
a  holiday)  and  in  the  holidays,  to  keep  up  the  beneficial  treatment 
and  keep  the  children  off  the  streets.  School  girls  are  apparently 
brought  to  the  criches  and  allowed  to  practice  the  washing  of  babies, 
etc.  Mothers  who  are  feeding  their  babies  must  attend  regularly  for 
the  purpose,  and  consult  the  doctor  every  week.  It  is  striking  to  find 
such  ample  organization  and  expenditure  of  public  funds  for  the 
purposes  of  child-care  other  than  elementary  instruction,  and  to  find 
that  it  has  been  going  on  for  a  generation  and  more.  It  is  noticeable 
that  the  voluntary  (that  is,  religious)  institutions  have  to  find  their 
own  benevolent  fund  for  feeding,  clothing,  country  holidays,  and  the 
like,  though  their  supporters  presumably  have  to  pay  municipal  taxes. 
In  other  words,  the  authorities  use  the  forceful  weapon  of  taxation 
to  ensure,  if  possible,  that  the  children  shall  not  learn  anything  about 
Christianity.  The  writer  does  not  go  into  the  results  of  the  most 
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recent  French  legislation  on  the  subject  except  to  say  that  since  the 
Act  many  of  the  voluntary  institutions  have  been  closed.  The  con¬ 
dition  of  admission  to  a  erkche  is  that  the  mother  must  show  that  she 
is  obliged  to  go  to  work,  or  is  incapable,  owing  to  home  work  or 
other  cause,  of  attending  to  the  child  at  home.  In  most  crkches  a 
daily  payment  of  2d.  is  required,  or  each  for  2  children.  In  1904 
these  payments  defrayed  in  Paris  one-eighth  of  the  total  expenses. 
Admission  to  the  Scales  matemelles  is  optional  and  free,  but  depends 
upon  a  note  of  authorization  from  the  Mayor  of  the  Commune.  The 
report  does  not  explain  the  terms  upon  which  this  note  is  granted,  nor 
the  circumstances  which  lead  mothers  to  avail  themselves  of  these 
institutions,  nor  does  it  refer  to  the  possible  effects  upon  wages, 
employment,  and  the  like.  There  is  an  appendix  entitled  Proportion 
of  Child  Population  under  Compulsory  School  Age  (6)  provided  for 
in  Crkchet  and  icoles  Matemelles  (1904)  ”  ;  but  it  does  not  give  the 
proportion.  In  1907  there  were  in  France  434  criches  (number  of 
babies  not  given)  ;  and  in  1897  there  were  2509  public  and  3350 
private  Scales  matemelles,  containing  454,474  and  283,095  children 
respectively.  No  doubt  recent  legislation  has  completely  altered  these 
last  figures.  The  writer  of  the  report  is  clearly  very  much  interested 
in  the  proportion  of  the  work  which  is  entrusted  to  members  of  her 
own  sex,  and  never  fails  to  give  detailed  information  on  the  point. 

Germany,  it  appears,  does  not  differ  from  England  so  much  as 
France  does  in  this  department  of  enterprise.  There  are  Krippe 
(crSches)  and  two  kinds  of  schools  for  children  below  the  compulsory 
age  (6),  one  aiming  at  carrying  out  Froebel’s  ideas,  the  other  at 
taking  care  of  the  children  of  poor  families  who  do  not  receive  proper 
care  at  home.  But  while  in  England  and  Wales  in  1901  613,473 
children  under  five  attended  school,  in  Germany  only  79,117  children 
under  six  attended  these  two  kinds  of  baby  schools.  There  are  no 
statistics  of  Krippe,  but,  for  example,  Leipzig  has  none,  Dresden  four, 
Cologne  and  Dusseldorf  one  each.  The  great  majority  of  these 
institutions  are  maintained  and  worked  by  religious  bodies  and  sisters. 
Catholic  or  Protestant,  belonging  to  them.  The  Report  says  that 
both  in  Germany  and  Switzerland  special  training  is  given  in  infant 
care  which  is  wholly  lacking  in  England.  As  the  writer  represents 
the  Board  of  Education,  no  doubt  the  statement  must  be  accepted. 
What  struck  the  writer  most  in  comparing  Germany  and  Switzerland 
with  England  was  the  complete  absence  in  those  countries  of  the 
obviously  neglected  children  so  numerous  in  our  own.  She  gathered 
from  the  reports  of  charitable  societies  that  social  distress  existed,  but 
failed  to  discover  the  dirty,  ragged  children  we  associate  with  that 
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pheuomenoQ  at  home.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  mothers  do  not 
go  to  work.  The  bulk  of  these  institutions  were  expressly  called 
into  existence  by  the  rise  of  that  practice.  Even  so,  public  opinion 
refuses  to  condone  neglect  of  the  physical  needs  of  their  children  even 
by  mothers  who  find  themselves  under  that  necessity. 

While  in  France  the  object  in  view  is  frankly  and  exclusively 
hygienic,  in  Belgium  it  is  as  frankly  social  and  religious.  The 
conditions  of  industry  often  force  the  mother  to  be  a  wage-earner ; 
that  may  mean  neglect  of  the  children.  Hence  the  duty  of  the 
charitable  to  provide  a  creche^  with  the  additional  object  of  imparting 
early  tlut  religious  faith  which  may  perhaps  not  be  imparted  at  home. 
Except  at  Liege,  they  are  voluntary  institutions,  sometimes  receiving 
communal  or  municipal  grants.  The  report  of  the  work  in  Belgium 
brings  out  the  great  administrative  advantages  enjoyed  by  a  country 
where  the  public  authorities  are  at  peace  with  the  religious  bodies. 
Thus  in  Brussels,  the  Crlche-icole  gardienne  de  la  ChariU  is  combined 
with  a  public  elementary  school  (owned  by  the  Commune  since  1893), 
with  the  result  that  the  children  grow  up  under  the  eye  of  Mme.  Van 
Ingelgem  the  Directrice,  and  the  tegis  of  the  Catholic  Church,  from 
the  time  they  arrive,  15  days  old,  in  the  creche  proper,  till  they 
have  passed  through  the  four  departments  below  it,  then  the  standards 
of  the  elementary  school  (they  commence  these  at  7  years  of  age), 
and  finally  leave  at  14.  The  crhche  and  kcole  gardienne  departments 
of  this  institution  contain  550  children,  the  elementary  school  400. 
There  is  a  large  committee  of  lady  managers  aided  by  a  sub-committee 
of  young  girls,  who  are  very  active  in  collecting  subscriptions. 
Medical  inspection  of  all  these  children’s  institutions  is  active  and 
systematic  in  Brussels. 

In  Belgium  admission  to  these  infants’  institutions  is  partly  free 
and  partly  paid  for,  but  cleanliness  of  body  and  garments  is,  it 
appears,  an  absolute  condition.  Any  one  familiar  with  the  Rue 
Hautey  the  poor  quarter  of  Brussels,  can  vouch  for  the  immense 
superiority  in  these  respects  of  the  denizens  to  those  of  correspond¬ 
ing  quarters  in  English  towns.  The  question  left  with  the  reader  of 
these  comparative  reports  is  whether  the  decay,  or  rather  destruction, 
of  religious  life  in  France  is  being  accompanied,  so  far  as  successful, 
by  a  disinclination,  for  lack  of  motive,  to  carry  out  parental  duties, 
and  a  disappearance  of  public  opinion  enforcing  them. 

11.  Beoitlation. 

The  Report  to  the  Pretident  oj  the  Local  Government  Board  on 
Dock  Labour  in  relation  to  Poor  Law  Relief  (Cd.  4391,  46  pp.. 
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The  new  London  Port  Authority  has  just  entered  upon  its 
duties,  one  of  which  is  to  endeavour  to  decasualize  the  labour  of  the 
port.  This  small  contribution  to  the  long-sustained  investigation  of 
dock  and  riverside  labour  is  opportune  in  that  it  can  state  authori¬ 
tatively  what  is  in  some  ways  the  last  word  on  such  a  subject, 
namely  the  Poor  Law  experience  of  it.  U nfortunately  the  information 
about  their  cases  possessed  by  many  Poor  Law  authorities  is  so 
conspicuously  small  that  this  Report  has  little  to  tell  os.  Pages  20 
to  30  contain  in  large  type  all  that  the  department  can  glean  on 
the  subject  from  fifteen  Poor  Law  Unions,  including  some  of  the  most 
important  in  the  country.  The  only  definite  information  is  that 
supplied  by  courtesy  from  the  Glasgow  and  Govan  Unions  about  men 
at  work  in  the  Port  of  Glasgow,  the  Report,giving  no  hint  that  this 
refers  to  an  entirely  different  Poor  Law  from  that  in  operation  in 
England  I  The  first  twenty  pages  contain  a  few  of  the  particulars  of 
wages  earned,  methods  of  engagement,  and  chief  classes  of  goods 
handled,  in  the  Ports  of  London,  Liverpool,  Bristol,  and  Glasgow, 
which  are  familiar  to  students  of  the  subject. 

This  small  collection  of  detail  is  well  selected  to  give  an  impression 
of  the  position  which  is  nowhere  stated,  but  which  may  be  sketched 
thus.  The  bulk  of  the  loading  and  unloading  of  ships  in  these  ports 
is  carried  out  by  efficient  men  who  make  a  good  living  out  of  it,  who 
are  sectionally  but  strongly  organized,  and  who  would  resent  inter¬ 
ference  with  their  particular  department  in  the  interests  of  decasual- 
ization  all  round.  The  methods  of  engagement  put  a  premium  on 
good  work  because,  whether  by  lists  or  by  the  custom  of  master 
stevedores  and  others  engaging  them,  there  are  everywhere  preference 
men  who  get  the  most  employment.  It  is  absurd  to  say  that  the 
occupation  is  subsidized  by  the  poor  rate  more  than  any  other ;  but 
the  reckless  habits  induced  by  intermittent  and  uncertain  hours  of 
work  tend  to  bring  a  large  proportion  to  pauperism  either  in  old  age 
or  during  sickness. 

Coming  down  to  the  lower  ranks,  the  casuals  whom  the  masters 
like  to  have  available  to  meet  pressure,  the  usual  account  is  given  of 
dependence  upon  wives  and  children,  frequenting  of  common  lodging- 
houses,  **  and  every  other  kind  of  fertilizing  agency  for  breeding  and 
encouraging  the  existence  of  purely  casual  labour  ”  (p.  30). 

The  Report  has  heard  of  one  or  two  schemes  for  decasualizing  dock 
labour,  but  believes  them  impracticable.  The  men  would  never  be 
willing  to  interchange  departments — grain,  timber,  etc.  This  the 
inspector  considers  a  conclusive  objection  to  any  attempt  to  introduce 
decasualization  from  without,  and  quotes  the  rejection,  by  a  conference 
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of  all  interested  parties,  of  the  scheme  put  forward  for  Liverpool  bj 
Col.  Hornby  and  Mr.  Grisewood  (it  is  more  correct,  I  believe,  to  say 
by  Mr.  Charles  Booth,  junior)  in  1906.  He  does  not  say  why  the 
scheme  was  refused,  but  prints  verbatim  a  letter  from  Mr.  James 
Sexton,  M.P.,  for  the  Dockers'  Union,  taking  the  line  Mr.  Sexton  has 
always  taken,  namely,  that  all  schemes  of  decasualization  are  worse 
than  useless  unless  you  make  provision  for  those  who  lose  by  them 
all  ithe  little  employment  they  have.  Mr.  Sexton  is  quite  right  to 
plead  the  cause  of  his  constituents,  but  it  cannot  be  considered  'an 
argument.  The  inspector  winds  up  by  saying  that  decasualization 
must  come  from  the  men,  not  from  outside,  “naturally,  not  arti¬ 
ficially"  (p.  33)  ;  and  though  he  has  indicated  elsewhere  (p.  14)  that 
labour  is  becoming  more  not  less  casual,  he  suggests  that  there  are 
signs  of  this  “  natural  ”  reform  taking  place. 

I  join  issue  entirely  with  the  conclusion  reached  in  this  Report.  It 
is,  of  course,  true  that,  as  business  men,  neither  the  shipping  firms, 
the  middlemen  (the  master  porters,  etc.),  the  warehousing  firms,  nor 
the  men  who  do  the  great  bulk  of  the  work,  want  any  ehange.  They 
are  eontent,  and  proud  of  the  efficiency  attained.  It  is  only  as 
philanthropists  that  people  want  a  change,  and  the  change  they  ask 
for  is  that  dock  and  other  waterside  labour  shall  cease  to  be  on6  of  the 
“  fertilizing  agencies  "  this  Report  refers  to.  They  are  quite  aware 
that  the  individuals  they  are  interested  in  are  only  the  stragglers  of 
the  riverside  army,  of  little  account  in  the  work  of  a  port ;  but  they 
believe  them  to  be  of  great  account  in  the  degradation  of  a  community. 
This  inspector  has  conceded  the  claim  that  casual  employment 
producet  reckless,  thriftless  men,  and  keeps  going  a  class  of  undesirable 
sorners.  It  is  my  belief,  after  some  years’  study  of  the  question  in 
more  ports  than  those  visited  by  this  inspector,  that  the  Port  Authority 
could  undertake  the  whole  handling  of  goods  in  the  port,  and,  without 
raising  the  charges  now  in  vogue,  insure  a  reasonable  living  to  every 
man  employed.  1  do  not  say  that  the  speed  could  be  maintained 
without  piece  work,  but  I  am  confident  that  the  authority  could  supply 
all  the  labour  required  without  engaging  any  labour  so  intermittently 
that  the  men  would  earn  less  than  an  average  of  25s.  per  week,  while 
the  majority  would  earn  considerably  more.  This  would,  of  course, 
depend  upon  a  thorough-going  system  of  interchange,  but  as  the 
inspector  admits  that  men  on  wharves  work  both  tea  and  cotton,  and 
that  Liverpool  grain  and  timber  men  work  other  cargoes  (p.  14),  he 
has  answered  himself.  The  men  would  work  what  they  were  told, 
or  go. 

Under  this  system  two  things  might  happen  :  (i.)  The  young  giants. 
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who  get  plenty  of  overtime  under  the  small  masters,  might  be  given 
less  work  and  might  leave,  and  complaints  would  be  made  of  the 
falling  off  of  the  physique  of  the  men  under  the  Port  Authority  ;  (ii.) 
the  small  masters,  who  work  with  the  men  and  by  their  energy  and 
skill  in  handling  the  men  contribute  greatly  to  the  speed  of  working, 
would  probably  not  be  willing  to  work  as  foremen  and  would  leave. 
As  a  set-off  to  these  losses  the  Authority  could  eliminate  the  unsatis¬ 
factory  men,  could  certainly  reduce  the  damage  done  to  the  goods 
(which  is  enormous),  and  probably  also  the  stealing. 

We  are  fortunate,  on  this  immensely  important  subject,  in  being 
able  to  supplement  this  slight  Report  from  the  Report  of  the  Special 
Committee  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society  on  Unskilled  Labour. 
This  immeasurably  more  valuable  contribution  to  the  study  of  the  pro¬ 
blem  consists,  first,  of  verbatim  evidence,iin  the  form  of  statements,  and 
answers  to  questions  put  by  a  committee  of  most  finished  experts,  by 
employers  of  various  ranks,  of  waterside,  builders’,  cartage,  gasworks, 
and  factory  labourers  ;  and,  secondly,  of  a  report  upon  this  evidence 
by  Mr.  C.  J.  Hamilton,  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  society,  enriched 
by  (i.)  an  economic  discussion  of  the  subject,  (it)  illustrations  from  a 
study  made  by  the  writer  of  2000  “  unemployed  ”  cases  in  West  Ham, 
corroborated  by  similar  studies  in 'Stepney  and  elsewhere,  (iii.)  an 
examination  of  measures  adopted  in  Belgium  and  Cologne,  and  (iv.)  a 
risumi  of  a  recent  exhaustive  German  official  report  on  the  subject. 
Mr.  Hamilton  has,  in  fact,  condensed  into  77  pages  a  searching  inquiry 
into  the  whole  subject.  If  at  first  sight  he  appears  to  deal  too 
exclusively  in  abstract  statement,  we  must  remember  that  behind  these 
abstractions  is  ranged  a  tabulation  of  no  less  than  2000  thorough 
individual  inquiries  ;  while  the  witnesses  already  mentioned  are 
questioned  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  the  evidence  of  each  a 
treatise  on  one  practical  aspect  of  the  problem.  Mr.  Hamilton  makes 
an  overwhelmingly  strong  case  for  the  social  desirability  of  decasualiza- 
tion,  which  he  shows  would  extend  far  beyond  the  mere  burden  upon 
poor  rate  and  distress  funds.  He  points  out  at  the  same  time  that,  if 
successful,  the  process  will  finally  relegate  to  entire  dependence  the 
inefficients  of  all  kinds  who  at  present  get  a  share  of  the  casual 
earnings. 

The  demand  for  casual  labour  may,  and  must,  be  abolished  by  the 
action  of  trade  unions,  employers,  and  labour  exchanges,  and  will 
require  the  active  efforts  of  all  three,  animated  by  what  Dr.  Marshall 
has  called  “  industrial  chivalry.”  The  deterioration  of  efficients  into 
the  state  in  which  they  are  only  fit  for  casual  work  must  be 
prevented  by  a  great  development  of  institutions  for  thrift,  for  solitary 
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thrift  is  not  equal  to  the  strain  which  inevitable  fluctuations  in  trade 
put  upon  it. 

Insurance,  not  relief  works,  nor  municipal-made  work,  is  the  proper 
method  of  meeting  these  contingencies.  Municipal  subsidies  to  Trade 
Union  Unemployment  Benefit  funds,  with  a  measure  of  public  control, 
as  practised  in  Ghent,  and  now  spreading  through  Belgium,  command 
Mr.  Hamilton's  most  unqualified  approval.  The  subsidized  savings 
bank — an  attempt  to  do  as  much  for  the  free  labourer  as  for  the 
trade  unionist — has  not  been  successful.  More  experience  is  required 
before  a  pronouncement  can  be  made  for  or  against  any  one  of  the 
various  ways  of  carrying  out  this  idea. 

It  remains  to  glean  from  this  Report  on  casual  labour  as  a  whole 
the  light  thrown  by  it  on  the  Dock  Labour  problem  more  precisely 
under  review  here.  The  evidence  of  the  six  witnesses  called  on  this 
point  brings  out  a  clear  issue,  namely,  that  between  the  best  and 
second  best  work  done  in  the  port.  As  in  Glasgow  and  Liver¬ 
pool,  so  on  the  Thames — the  private  contractor  takes  the  prize  for 
loading  and  unloading  against  time.  Mr.  Fred  Scrntton  maintains 
that  the  mere  demand  for  strength  and  skill,  working  by  recognition 
of  results  alone,  calls  out  an  altogether  superior  class  of  men.  All 
preference  and  interchange  systems  simply  weaken  this  natural 
selective  agency,  and  lower  the  type  of  men  by  so  doing.  This 
argument  only  covers  the  best  work  and  does  not  touch  the  problem  of 
the  social  status  of  the  casual  about  which  Mr.  Scrutton  confesses  him¬ 
self  ignorant.  Against  him  is  arrayed  a  most  remarkable  consensus  of 
evidence  from  a  dock  ofiicial,  a  foreman,  two  wharfingers,  and  a  steve¬ 
dore,  to  the  efiect  that — so  long  as  they  might  have  the  men  they  know 
— the  arrangement  of  the  port  as  one  labour  market,  the  drafting  of 
the  surplus  to  where  it  was  wanted,  and  the  complete  elimination  of 
the  pure  casual,  would  pay  them  and  suit  them  better  from  every  point 
of  view.  They  showed  to  a  pathetic  extent  the  way  decent  men  cling 
to  anything  like  dependable  work  even  when  it  only  yields  a  small 
income.  The  dock  company  has,  in  fact,  fought  out  the  battle  in 
miniature,  faced  the  primitive  preference  of  the  rough  class  of  man  for 
a  small  gang  under  a  familiar  boss  to  a  big  civilized  organization,  and 
fought  it  down.  In  the  struggle  it  has  had  to  concede  the  plums  of 
the  craft  to  bosses  like  Mr.  Scrutton.  The  Port  Authority  working 
over  a  bigger  field  must  show  that  it  can  find  room  in  its  organization 
even  for  Mr.  Scrutton's  gladiators.  To  the  murmurings  of  the  rough 
element  among  the  lower  grade  men,  described  here  as  **  very  con¬ 
servative  and  very  difficult  to  deal  with,”  must  be  opposed  simply  the 
strong  arm  of  authority.  Mr.  Hamilton  and  his  witnesses  have  shown 
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conclusivelj  that  a  powerful  authority  alone  can  deal  with  the  diffi¬ 
culties,  but  given  such  an  authority  everything  is  in  its  favour.  Such 
and  no  less  is  the  opportunity  which  has  come  at  last  in  the  Port  of 
London. 

The  Second  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Coast  Erosion 
and  Afforestation  (Cd.  4460,  58  pp.,  6d.).  **  Afforestation  and 

foreshores  ”  has  become  a  kind  of  watchword  in  “  unemployed  ” 
agitation,  and  is  always  duly  sounded  if  any  doubt  is  expressed  as  to 
the  power  which  any  Government  has  to  “  Give  the  men  work.”  The 
Tolume'under  review  is  an  instalment  of  an  attempt  by  means  of  a 
Royal  Commission  to  take  this  suggestion  out  of  the  realm  of  watch¬ 
words,  and  give  it  its  place  in  the  realm  of  business.  The  British 
Government  is  by  no  means  innocent  of  forestry,  and  has  long  con¬ 
ducted  experiments  on  a  great  scale  in  its  Indian  dependency.  It  is 
unlikely  that  this  Commission  can  add  much  to  its  information  on  the 
subject,  more  especially  as  departmental  committees  inquired  into  it 
as  lately  as  1907  (Irish  Forestry)  and  1902. (British  Forestry)  in 
addition  to  the  labours  of  a  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
in  1885.  It  will  suffice,  therefore,  to*  say  that  this  Commission  is  of 
opinion  that  the  physical  and  economic  conditions  of  this  country  are 
favourable  to  forestry,  and  recommends  that  9  million  acres  of  land  be 
afforested  at  the  rate  of  150,000  acres  per  annum.  The  necessary 
outlay  will  rise  from  £90,000  in  the  first  year  to  £3,131,250  in  the 
40th  year  (average  £2,000,000  per  annum),  but  will  bring  in  a  return 
rising  from  £53,750  in  the  41st  year  to  £21,606,250  in  the  8l8t 
year — this  estimate  being  a  business  one,  debiting  the  enterprise  with 
compound  interest  at  3  per  cent,  on  the  loan  throughout  the  period  of 
waiting. 

Part  II.,  on  “  Unemployed  Labour  in  Relation  to  Afforestation,” 
must  be  scrutinized  more  particularly.  The  tone  adopted  is  cheerful 
and  courageous.  The  Commissioners  might  4iave  ascertained  from 
foresters  the  number  of  experienced  men  who  would  be  required,  and 
the  probable  additional  number  if  enough  experienced  men  were  not 
available,  and  recorded  the  figures  ;  they  might  have  gathered  some 
examples  of  afforestation  carried  out  by  inexperienced  labour,  and 
some  of  afforestation  carried  out  by  men  taken  off  a  register  of  “  un¬ 
employed,”  and  commented  upon  these.  They  might  have  gathered 
information  about  the  comparative  cost  and  value  of  work  carried  out 
by  men  taken  off  registers  of  unemployed.  They  have  not  proceeded 
in  this  manner.  They  have  printed  sixteen  pages  of  bright,  chatty, 
general  conversation  on  the  subject,  divided  roughly  into  nine  parts, 
and  into  forty-eight  sections,  the  latter  having  no  headings  or  indications 
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of  their  subject-matter  even  in  the  **  contents."  They  have  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  demand  for  labour  which  their  scheme  will  make  if 
carried  out,  and  say  joyfully  :  It  may,  in  fact,  be  stated  that  the 
whole  expenditure  on  afforestation  leads,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the 
employment  of  labour  "  (p.  25) — an  assertion  which  might  be  made 
fearlessly  about  any  other  form  of  expenditure,  and  one  which  gives  a 
good  idea  of  the  type  of  reasoning  on  the  subject  to  be  found  in  this 
Report.  In  this  pleasant,  cheerful  mood  they  do  not  see  why  "  the 
unemployed  "  should  not  do  the  work,  the  additional  expense  involved 
in  utilizing  their  services  being  met,  if  necessary,  by  :a  “separate 
Exchequer  Grant "  (p.  28).  In  fact,  the  Commission  were  expected 
to  say  something  encouraging  in  reference  to  a  definite  agitation, 
namely,  that  demanding  that  the  imperial  Government  should  find  a 
job  for  a  number  of  men  alleged  to  be  at  present  in  want  of  one,  and 
to  say  it  more  particularly  in  reference  to  those  “  unemployed  "  whose 
names  are  on  the  registers,  since  part  of  the  agitation  consists  in  an 
appeal  to  the  men  to  register.  This  they  have  done,  but  their 
conversational  method  of  presenting  their  conclusion  has  enabled  them 
also  to  withdraw  the  recommendation  a  good  many  times  as  well. 

It  is  a  commonplace  that  a  good  deal  of  rural  industry  might 
be  developed  in  Great  Britain,  if  any  one  were  willing  to  take  the 
risk  of  putting  capital  into  it.  The  Commission  proposes  to  put 
£455,082,000  into  one  such  industry,  which  has  the  peculiarity  that 
it  will  take  80  years  to  find  out  whether  the  enterprise  is  a  mistake. 
The  commercial  groundwork  of  the  scheme  is  that  we  import  20 
million  £  of  timber  from  climates  like  our  own  (if  there  are  any  such  !) 
and  that  9  million  acres  would  just  about  yield  that  quantity.  This 
assumes  that  timber  can  be  grown  in  Inverness-shire,  hewn,  sawn, 
planed,  and  delivered  in  our  big  centres  of  population,  including  sea¬ 
ports,  more  cheaply  (some  of  the  timber  ships  must  take  back  other 
cargo)  than  the  same  thing  can  be  done  if  we  substitute,  say,  Russia 
for  Scotland.  This  paragraph,  however,  may  be  left  to  be  dealt  with 
by  tariff  reformers.  Again,  it  is  admitted  that  a  number  of  men  will 
be  displaced,  largely  shepherds,  “a  class  of  rural  labourer  of  high 
intelligence"  (p.  23).  These  are  offered  the  poor  consolation  that 
“most  of  them,  after  some  special  training,  would  doubtless  find 
occnpation  in  their  native  districts  as  planting  foremen." 

Assuming  that  the  enterprise  is  to  be  undertaken,  the  labour 
proposition  can  be  put  in  three  ways.  (1)  The  labour  could  be 
taken  on  as  required  in  the  open  market.  The  reasoning  afforded  by 
this  report,  taken  by  itself,  carries  conviction  that  this  is  the  only 
sane  or  salutary  plan.  Both  Mr.  Keir  Hardie  and  Mr.  Lausbury 
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favour  it,  and  oppose  the  employment  of  the  unemployed  ”  as  such  ; 
and  no  two  such  valuable  opinions  as  theirs  could  be  obtained,  for 
the  simple  reasons  that  they  have  both  been  giving  all  their  energies 
for  many  years  to  the  problem  of  finding  work  for  the  unemployed, 
and  that  both  of  them  are  Socialists,  who  hold  that  the  State  is 
responsible  for,  and  must  deal  with,  every  one  of  these  very  unem¬ 
ployed,  however  difficult  the  task  may  be  found  to  be.  The  business 
aspect  of  afforestation  is  secondary  to  them.  So  far  as  the  unemployed 
are  inefficients,  the  State  will  have  to  bear  the  loss  on  them,  and  the 
forestry  department  may  as  well  have  the  trouble  as  any  other.  When 
these  two  men  decide  in  favour  of  taking  on  men  in  the  open  market, 
we  know  that  the  evidence  available  to  them  is  overwhelming.  The 
Commissioners  themselves  say  that  this  method  of  engagement  “  would 
affect  the  situation  **  (volume  of  unemployment)  “  with  equal  force  ” 
(p.  22).  But  there  are  other  considerations  which  these  Commis¬ 
sioners  have  disregarded.  They  estimate  that  it  will  take  12  men 
four  or  five  months  to  afforest  every  hundred  acres,  and  that  every 
hundred  acres  afforested  will  provide  permanent  employment  for  at 
least  one  man.  These  11  men  will 'come  from  the  nomadic  class 
of  outdoor  labourer,  or  rather,  in  time  they  will  constitute  an  additional 
brigade  in  the  army  of  that  class.  These  men  tramp  by  well- 
known  routes  and  at  fairly  regular  seasons,  and  are  mostly  very 
good  fellows  of  a  sort.  They  make  a  fair  living,  but  are  hard  hit  by 
the  modern  practice  of  carrying  out  water,  sewage,  tramway,  and 
similar  schemes  by  means  of  the  local  “  unemployed.”  (In  point  of 
fact,  the  foremen  make  it  their  business  on  all  such  works  to  replace 
gradually  the  local  unemployed  by  these  travelling  navvies.)  Students 
of  the  unemployed  problem,  however,  are  of  opinion  that  the  conditions 
of  life  imposed  upon  these  men  are  needlessly  uncivilized.  A  little 
development  of  the  employment  exchange  system  would  make  it 
possible  vastly  to  improve  it  All  that  is  required  is  that  persons 
and  authorities  who  require  such  labour  should  estimate  it  before¬ 
hand  and  give  due  notice.  If  these  men  knew  where  and  when  they 
were  going,  there  would  be  nothing  to  prevent  their  adopting  a 
civilized  and  settled  mode  of  life. 

(2)  The  seasonal  labour  required  by  the  forest  department  could 
be  systematically  dovetailed  with  other  demands  for  outdoor  labour. 
This  is  of  course  Utopian,  but  it  is  the  Utopia  of  students,  not  the 
Utopia  of  the  man  in  the  street  like  the  recommendation  of  the  Com¬ 
missioners.  They  have  themselves  suggested  one  most  promising  line 
of  dovetailing.  They  quote  Professor  Schlich  as  saying,  '*  It  is  almost 
a  universal  rule  in  Germany  that  there  are  no  permanent  forest  workmen, 
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odIj  the  protective  staff  .  .  .  the  work  ...  is  done  in  the  winter, 
and  they  are  the  same  men  who  cultivate  the  land,  small  holders  ” 
(p.  14).  And  Mr.  Parry,  forestry  superintendent  to  the  Liverpool 
Waterworks,  is  quoted  as  saying,  ‘‘You  must  have  a  properly 
organized  system,  and  have  a  list  kept  of  the  men  who  are  available, 
and  of  the  farmers  who  require  assistance”  (sec.  37) — curiously 
enough,  the  very  plan  which  Liverpool  has  been  urged  to  adopt  for 
its  dock  lalraur  for  17  years,  but  in  vain!  Yet  dovetailing  exists. 
There  are  Glasgow  gasworkers  who  fish  in  the  islands  all  the  summer, 
and  there  are  London  gasworkers  who  make  brieks  all  the  summer. 
The  great  obstacle  to  these  schemes  is  the  difficulty  of  controlling  the 
men,  and  interfering  with  their  preferences  and  impulses  of  the 
moment.  That  is  why  Mr.  Lansbury  recommends  the  second  best, 
the  plan  of  taking  on  the  labour  in  the  open  market. 

Or  (3),  as  recommended  by  the  Commissioners,  the  labour  required 
could  be  supplied  through  the  Distress  Committees,  in  other  words, 
from  “  the  unemployed  ”  (p.  28).  In  order  to  test  the  propriety  of 
this  proposal  the  Commissioners  have  asked  a  certain  number  of 
individuals  their  opinion  upon  it.  The  bulk  of  opinion  obtained  is 
highly  unfavourable,  but  the  Commissioners,  having  consoled  them¬ 
selves  by  observing  that  some  one  after  all  must  feed  inefficients, 
thoroughly  commit  themselves  to  the  Distress  Committees  (p.  20). 
The  Poor  Law  Commission  adopted  a  different  plan.  They  appointed 
two  investigators  to  obtain  throughout  Great  Britain  definite  estimates 
of  the  value  of  work  done  by  the  unemployed.  A  number  of 
authorities,  notably  Glasgow  and  Manchester,  were  found  to  have 
been  at  the  pains  to  make  exact  calculations  already.  The  results  of 
the  inquiry  are  to  be  found  in  the  reports  made  by  Messrs.  Jackson 
and  Pringle  to  the  Commission.  The  net  result  has  induced  Mr. 
Lansbury,  a  member  of  that  Commission,  to  take  the  line  already 
cited.  It  is  not  by  any  means  all  a  question  of  inefficiency.  The 
unemployed  workman  is  always  expecting  to  find  a  job,  and  a  good 
one,  himself.  If  somebody  comes  forward  and  offers  to  find  one  for 
him,  he  expects  that  to  be  a  still  better  one,  especially  if  the  some¬ 
body  appears  to  have  boundless  resources.  Meantime  his  wife, 
children,  and  friends  keep  him  in  food,  beer,  and  tobacco.  He  is  to 
be  asked,  it  seems,  to  throw  up  his  expectations  and  go  to  Inverness- 
shire  or  Killarney,  to  work  for  a  wage  calculated  at  the  rate  of  £o4 
per  annum,  including  cost  of  housing  and  incidentals,  on  a  job  which 
will  come  to  an  end  for  certain  in  April,  and  to  pay  his  fare  there. 

That  is  the  business  proposal.  As,  however,  the  Exchequer  is  to 
make  a  separate  grant  in  order  to  help  the  department  to  engage 
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‘'the  unemployed,”  no  doubt  the  familiar  Distress  Committee  lines 
will  be  adopted.  Then  the  man  is  expected  to  send  about  IGr.  per 
week  to  bis  wife  (or  it  is  sent  for  him),  and  his  keep  costs  15s.  on 
the  spot.  He  has  pocket  money  :  his  fare  home  is  paid  for  holidays 
and  frequent  week-ends,  and  there  is  a  standing  charge  for  the  fares 
of  men  who  throw  up  the  Arork  and  demand  their  fare  home  within  a 
few  hours  or  days  of  arrival.  Something  approaching  to  town  comforts 
in  board  and  lodging  must  also  be  provided  on  the  spot.  That  is  what 
the  Exchequer  will  have  to  meet.  For  the  man  himself,  all  the  time 
he  is  there,  the  better  man  he  is,  the  more  he  doubts  the  propriety  of 
absenting  himself  from  home,  and  keeping  out  of  the  way  of  work  in 
the  line  he  understands.  Finally,  there  is  the  question  of  immediate 
relief,  to  “  the  unemployed  ”  as  such,  or  to  the  labour  market.  The 
Commissioners  are  informed  that  so  long  as  the  total  labour  put  into 
forestry  is  steady  in  cycles  of,  at  the  outside,  10  years,  considerable 
variation  will  be  allowed  from  year  to  year ;  and  they  infer  from  this 
that  no  other  industry  is  so  well  suited  to  meet  cyclical  depressions 
of  trade.  This  is  the  remedy  Mr.  Burns  is  attempting  through  local 
authorities  and  their  undertakings.  'It  requires  a  great  gift  of  pre¬ 
diction  and  autocratic  powers  behind  it.  For  these  reasons  it  is 
somewhat  Utopian.  The  principle  involved  seems  to  be  that  no 
improvement  is  wrought  by  simply  creating  at  any  given  moment  a 
demand  for  labour.  It  is  by  making  an  existing  demand  steady  and 
secure,  or  creating  a  steady  and  secure  demand,  that  a  contribution  is 
made  to  the  remedy  for  the  evil  of  unemployment. 

The  Report  of  the  Truck  Committee  (Cd.  4442,  142  pp.,  Is.  3rf. ; 
Cd.  4443,  381  pp.,  3s.  \d. ;  Cd.  4444,  386  pp.,  3s.  Id.)  represents  an 
inquiry  into  the  working  of  the  Truck  Acts  lasting  2  years  and  8 
months,  during  which  the  committee  met  82  times  and  examined  118 
Avitnesses.  If  the  matters  touched  upon  in  the  recommendations  seem 
almost  petty  at  first  sight,  the  principles  involved  are  so  far-reaching 
as  to  justify  an  even  longer  and  more  searching  investigation.  To 
what  extent  can  the  relation  of  master  and  servant  bo  replaced  by  a 
contract  between  equals  ?  The  employer  draws  up  a  time-table  and  a 
set  of  rules  to  be  observed  on  bis  premises.  If  an  employe  wishes  to 
work  in  the  place,  but  is  unwilling  to  obey  these  rules,  must  they  part 
company ;  or  is  there  a  middle  way  by  which  the  employe  shall 
acknowledge  that  he  has  a  master  and  submit  to  punishment  for  dis¬ 
obedience?  These  punishments  can  clearly  take  the  form  of  fines, 
and  so  come  into  the  genus  “  truck.” 

The  committee  bad  to  make  up  their  minds  whether  to  abolish  this 
disciplinary  system  by  making  it  ”  truck,”  or  to  regulate  it,  or  to  leave 
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it  alone.  They' have  decided  to  safeguard  it  in  various  ways,  for 
example,  by  limiting  the  amount ;  by  enforcing  a  specific  contract 
antecedent  to  the  offence,  and  the  placarding  of  the  fine  agreements 
(Mr.  A.  F.  Yarrow,  a  first-class  authority,  would  have  this  placard 
also  posted  outside  the  gate,  so  that  the  would*be  employe  should  know 
of  it  before  seeking  engagement) ;  and  by  extending  the  provisions  to 
shops.  They  do  not  wish  the  bonus  system  to  be  used  any  longer  as 
a  disciplinary  system.  Mrs.  Tennant  and  Mrs.  Walsh,  who  sign  a 
Minority  Report,  recommend,  on  the  contrary,  that  disciplinary  fines  be 
abolished  by  law,  and  likewise  the  bonus  system.  When  the  authority 
of  master  over  servant  has  reduced  itself  to  a  department  of  what  Car¬ 
lyle  called  the  cash-nexus,  there  is  no  room  left  for  a  lighter  or  less  feudal 
relation,  nor  has  the  minority  any  advance  in  that  direction  to  suggest. 
The  alternative  they  propose  is  **  supervision,'*  and  quote  a  school¬ 
mistress  and  certain  gifted  and  tactful  managers  who  get  better  results 
without  punishments  than  with  them.  They  do  not  offer  any  advice 
to  the  manager  who,  not  having  that  gift,  or  being  compelled  to  con¬ 
duct  business  on  a  narrower  margin  of  comfort  than  the  Cadbury  firm 
behind  its  tariff  protection,  is  still  confronted  by  the  perennial  human 
problem  of  how  to  bend  the  stubborn  wills  of  the  particular  stiff-necked 
employes  whom  he  cannot  punish  but  has  to  manage. 

The  control  of  the  human  will,  as  Danton  pointed  out  on  the  way  to 
the  guillotine,  is  the  central  problem  of  civilization.  Our  epoch  is 
sacrificing  civilization  by  carrying  out  fanatically  an  inherited  tradition, 
which  we  do  not  now  even  know  the  reason  of,  that  control  is  to  be 
destroyed  wherever  we  meet  it.  This  minority  contribution  is  certainly 
a  naive  one.  If  Mr.  Maddison  and  Mr.  Yarrow  are  satisfied  that  the 
abolition  of  disciplinary  fining  means  more  frequent  dismissal,  all  too 
disastrously  frequent  already,  this  minority  will  not  persuade  us  that 
it  does  not.  Then  follow  some  economic  considerations  which  really 
come  under  the  minimum  wage  question  discussed  in  our  January 
issue.  It  does  not  matter  to  a  worker  whether  glue,  thread,  machinery, 
light,  etc.,  have  to  be  paid  for,  if  the  payments  arc  covered  by  a  higher 
wage.  Will  not  the  economic  adjustment  in  wages  to  which  the  Com¬ 
mittee  leave  the  workers,  after  abolishing  the  deductions,  simply  mean 
that  much  less  in  wages  ?  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  minimum  wage 
turns  out  to  be  really  workable,  these  provisions  will  prepare  the  way 
for  a  substantial  benefit  to  the  workers.  The  prohibition  of  deductions 
for  thread  though  extended  to  out*workers  does  not  seem  to  meet  the 
case  of  the  out-worker  who  has  to  buy  her  own  thread,  and  sometimes  a 
whole  reel  of  a  special  colour,  for  a  few  stitches.  Could  it  not  be  laid 
down  that  these  materials  must  be  given  out  with  the  work  ?  Section 
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(14)  which  leaves  the  employer  to  seek  his  remedy  for  bad  or  negligent 
work  by  fine  or  in  common  law  will,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Delevingue 
of  the  Home  Office,  operate  more  harshly  than  the  deductions.  Both 
he  and  Mr.  Yarrow  think  it  a  pity  to  prohibit  deductions  for  rent  and 
messrooms,  and  a  great  pity  to  prohibit  deductions  for  voluntary  shop 
clubs,  and  outside  benefit  societies.  The  prohibition  in  the  last  case 
will  affect  adversely  330,000  persons  in  the  colliery  districts.  Before 
leaving  the  deduction  question  a  quaint  point  occurs  to  me.  A  man 
may  not  have  his  bonus  deducted  for  being  late  for  work  himself,  but 
be  may  have  it  deducted  if  his  son  is  often  enough  late  for  school  to 
be  sent  to  a  truant  school,  and  he  leaves  the  authorities  to  get  his 
payments  stopped  out  of  his  wages. 

There  remains  the  question  of  living*iu.  The  minority  wish  to 
abolish  it  by  law,  giving  the  firms  three  years'  notice  to  enable  them 
to  change  their  arrangements,  if  the  living  accommodation  is  on  the 
same  building  as  the  business.  The  Committee,  on  the  contrary,  recom¬ 
mend  that  power  be  given  to  a  central  authority  to  make  regulations 
as  to  the  accommodation,"  and  **  that  the  law  should  provide  for  inspec¬ 
tion  of  living-in  establishments  by  inspectors  of  the  local  authority  who 
already  inspect  under  the  Shop  Hours  Act,  and  that  it  should  be  their 
duty  to  enforce  the  regulations  of  the  central  authority  ”  [sect.  209, 
(30)  and  (32)].  The  minority  wish  to  place  a  statutory  obligation 
upon  the  local  authorities  to  appoint  inspectors  for  the  enforcement  of 
the  Truck  Acts  in  shops  "  (p.  90).  Living  almost  next  door  to  a  very 
large  establishment  where  a  number  of  the  employes  of  both  sexes  live 
in,  and  having  many  friends  living  in  other  such  establishments,  I  find 
myself  on  the  side  of  the  committee,  and  desire  to  see  the  inferior 
living-in  shops  brought  up  to  the  standard  of  the  good  ones  or  closed 
in  that  department.  In  addition  it  seems  to  me  that  a  regulation  might 
have  been  ventured  prohibiting  men  from  living-in  after  a  certain  age. 
The  firm  would  then  have  to  give  a  man  a  salary  he  could  live  on  out¬ 
side  (and  so  marry)  if  they  wished  to  retain  the  benefit  of  his  experi¬ 
ence.  It  seems  a  pity  to  deprive  of  its  benefits  all  those  who  enjoy, 
and  are  protected  in,  this  happy,  elegant  common  life,  in  the  interests 
of  the  others  who  are  under  a  management  Mrs.  Tennant  and  Mr. 
Walsh  do  not  trust.  Yet  1  myself  wish  to  deprive  the  bachelors  of  it  I 
The  question  is  so  difficult  that  the  Committee  does  well  to  try  the 
effect  of  a  spell  of  inspection. 

The  Report  of  the  Fair  Wages  Committee  (Cd.  4422, 52  pp.,  5^. ; 
Cd.  4423,  320  pp.,  2s.  7d.).  This  Committee  was  appointed  by  the 
Lords  of  the  Treasury  to  inquire  into  the  working  of  the  Fair 
Wages  Resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons  of  February  13,  1891,  as 
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embodied  in  Government  contracts,  which  runs  as  follows — “  that  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  Government  in  all  Government  contracts  to  make 
provision  against  the  evils  recently  disclosed  before  the  Sweating 
Committee,  to  insert  such  conditions  as  may  prevent  the  abuse  arising 
from  subletting,  and  to  make  every  effort  to  secure  the  payment  of 
such  wages  as  are  generally  accepted  as  current  in  each  trade  for 
competent  workmen.”  These  contracts  are  numerous;  ”they  cover 
almost  every  trade,  and  the  aggregate  value  of  them  amounted  last 
year  to  about  twenty*iive  million  pounds  ”  (p.  4).  The  committee 
report  that  ”  on  the  whole,  neither  the  evidence  submitted  to  us,  nor 
the  number  of  cases  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Departments,  when 
the  large  amount  of  work  contracted  for  is  considered,  seems  to  indi¬ 
cate  any  widespread  defects  in  the  working  of  the  Fair  Wages  Clause” 
(p.  4).  Under  these  circumstances  the  Report  resolves  itself  into  the 
consideration  of  very  detailed  matters.  Expressions  of  opinion  on 
matters  of  principle,  however,  occur.  The  Committee  expect  to  get 
Government  work  done  at  market  prices,  and  are  not  prepared  to 
enforce  any  conditions  which  might  make  it  economically  impossible 
for  firms  to  do  this.  The  market  price  depends  upon  current  rates  of 
wages  and  conditions.  Where  trade  unions  have  forced  a  few  firms 
above  these,  it  would  be  inequitable  to  enforce  the  trade  union  rate ; 
where  they  have  not  done  so,  it  is  unnecessary  to  enforce  it  as  such. 
To  enforce  trade  union  conditions  about  apprentices,  boys,  women, 
girls,  etc.,  would  give  a  preference  to  union  as  opposed  to  non-union 
houses,  and  this  they  refuse  to  do.  On  the  other  hand,  they  find  that 
some  employers  probably  get  work  done  under  price  by  means  of 
piece-work,  and  they  recommend  that,  where  a  time  rate  exists,  piece¬ 
work  must  be  paid  higher  ;  and,  to  assure  this,  proper  records  of  the 
time  worked  must  be  kept.  They  face  in  some  detail  the  difficulties 
of  enforcing  the  resolution  in  unorganized  trades  such  as  harness¬ 
making  and  tailoring,  and  suggest  that  one  or  other  of  these  four 
methods  be  adopted,  (i.)  Rates  of  wages  to  various  classes  of  hands 
in  various  operations  to  be  fixed  in  the  contract,  (ii.)  Minimum  wage 
to  be  fixed  in  the  contract,  (iii.)  Rates  to  be  referred  to  Wages 
Boards,  such  as  those  suggested  by  the  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  1908.  (iv.)  Contractor  to  furnish  a  schedule 
of  rates  of  wages  and  hours  of  labour  in  his  tender. 

An  evil  to  be  guarded  against  is  that  of  contractors,  who  are  doing 
other  besides  Government  work,  getting  it  done  very  cheap  in  considera¬ 
tion  of  paying  high  wages  on  Government  work.  The  defence  offered 
for  the  special  rate  is  the  special  quality  demanded.  The  remedy  sug¬ 
gested  is  that  Government  should  make  a  point  of  having  the  market 
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qnalitj.  To  the  proposition  that  Government  contractors  mast  only 
use  materials  made  under  fair  conditions  they  give  an  emphatic  refusal, 
which  is  tantamount  to  refusing  to  make  Government  work  a  lever 
for  improving  conditions  throughout  industry.  They  refuse  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  such  economic  developments  as  the  subdivision  of  processes, 
or  the  substitution  of  women  on  lower  rates  for  men  (a  point  urged 
very  strongly  by  the  vellum-binders),  or  home-work ;  or  to  insist  on 
the  payment  of,  e.g.y  London  wages  in  printing  firms  that  have  moved 
out  of  London.  They  do  not  find  sub-letting  an  evil,  but  suggest  that 
sub-contracting  by  foremen  inside  the  works  might  be  replaced  by 
direct  payment  of  their  wages  to  the  workpeople.  To  restrict  Govern¬ 
ment  contracts  to  firms  technically  known  as  **  fair  houses  ” 's  open 
to  the  same  objections  as  enforcing  trade  union  rates  and  conditions. 

To  secure  co-operation  from  the  workpeople  and  trade  unions  in 
carrying  out  the  resolution,  they  recommend  that  the  Fair  Wages 
Clauses  (rather  than  a  schedule  of  the  actual  rates)  of  the  contract 
be  exhibited  in  the  works;  and  in  addition  to  advising  the  Trade 
Union  Congress  Parliamentary  Committee  (as  heretofore)  of  invita¬ 
tions  for  tenders,  they  recommend  that,  at  the  discretion  of  the  de¬ 
partments  concerned,  the  names  and  addresses  of  all  firms  obtaining 
Government  contracts  (of  amounts  of  £500  and  over)  be  published 
in  the  Board  of  Trade  Journal  or  Labour  Gazette.  They  recommend 
uniformity  in  wording  and  co-operation  in  fixing,  and  deciding  disputes 
about,  labour  clauses,  among  all  Government  departments. 

The  committee  make  it  clear  that  the  utmost  they  aspire  to  do  is 
to  patronize  “  good  ”  (p.  26)  employers ;  they  have  no  intention  of 
using  Government  trading  departments  as  instruments  of  social 
advance  in  the  material  sphere.  They  are  interested,  however,  in 
equity.  They  object  to  helping  employers  and  workpeople,  say,  in 
Sheffield,  to  use  Government  contracts  as  a  means  of  enforcing 
artificial  rates,  on  a  man  who  seta  up  an  isolated  factory  in  Wales. 
They  are  on  their  guard  against  employers  and  workpeople  combining 
to  put  the  price  up  against  Government  by  means  of  the  resolution. 
1  observe  that  their  inspectors  have  access  to  builders*  wages-books. 
I  wonder  if  it  has  occurred  to  them  to  gather  statistical  information 
about  the  length  of  engagements  in  the  trade,  as  a  basis  for  regulari¬ 
zation  schemes.  They  refer  to  the  Canadian  practice  of  Board  of 
Trade  inspections,  followed  by  scheduling  of  rates  and  conditions. 

The  Seventieth  Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar-General  of  Births^ 
Deaths,  arid  Marriages  in  England  and  Wales,  1907  (Cd.  4464, 
499  pp.,  3s.  3ff.),  estimates  the  males  in  the  country  at  under  17,  the 
females  at  over  18  millions  in  1907.  The  mean  annual  rate  of 
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marriages  from  1838-1907  was  16'0  per  1000,  the  highest  rate  being 
17*9  in  1853,  the' lowest  14'2  in  1886.  The  figure  used  to  fiuctuate 
with  the  price  of  wheat.  That  is  no  longer  an  index,  but  the  fiuctua- 
tions  undoubtedly  correspond  to  the  rise  and  decline  of  commerce. 
Bachelors  per  1000  males  increased  from  384  in  1871  to  411  in  1901, 
spinsters  from  361  to  395.  Fewer  males,  who  were  minors,  married 
in  1907-  than  have  ever  before  been  recorded,  and  fewer  females  than 
in  any  year  since  1848.  The  mean  age  of  bachelors  at  the  time  of 
their  marriage  has  advanced  steadily  from  26*59  in  1896  to  27*10  in 
1907,  that  of  spinsters  from  25*08  to  25*54.  The  mean  age  of  London 
bachelors  when  they  marry  was  27*75,  that  of  the  rest  of  England 
and  Wales  26*99.  In  1907,  624  per  thousand  of  the  marriages  were 
solemnized  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Established  Church — the 
lowest  proportion  on  record, — 181  according  to  those  of  other  religious 
denominations,  and  195  at  the  offices  of  superintendent  registrars. 
Civil  marriages  have  advanced  steadily  from  29  per  1000  in  1850. 
In  rate  of  increase  by  excess  of  births  over  deaths  England  and 
Wales  come  thirteenth,  with  11*3  per  cent,  in  1907  of  21  countries  for 
which  figures  are  available.  Tasmania  is  highest,  with  18*4  ;  France 
lowest,  recording  the  only  decrease,  viz.  0*5.  In  infantile  mortality 
England  and  Wales  come  fifth,  with  118  per  1000  births  of  14 
countries  giving  figures.  Hungary  is  highest,  with  208 ;  South 
Australia  lowest,  with  66. 

The  Report  on  Registration  of  Firms  Abroad  (Cd.  4420,  183  pp., 
1«.  6d.)  gathers  together,  at  the  instance  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  the 
laws  of  all  the  Governments  in  the  world,  except  three  states  of 
America,  on  the  measure  of  compulsion  which  they  exercise  over  their 
subjects  to  register  the  conditions  under  which  they  do  business. 
Abyssinia,  British  India,  the  majority  of  the  states  in  America,  and 
a  number  of  lesser  British  colonies  have  no  legislation  on  the  subject ; 
but  all  other  foreign  countries  and  great  British  colonies  insist  upon 
it  in  varying  degree.  Germany,  the  Argentine  Republic,  Austria, 
Bulgaria,  Norway,  Peru,  Roumania,  Servia,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  and 
Uruguay  make  all  merchants,  whether  individuals,  firms,  or  companies, 
register,  and  many  of  them  require  considerable  detail  in  the  informa¬ 
tion  to  be  recorded.  In  the  other  countries  and  colonies,  partnerships, 
companies,  and  single  persons  trading  under  firm  names  are  generally 
required  to  register.  The  introduction,  which  is  signed  by  the  late 
Mr.  Wilson  Fox,  makes  no  summary,  and  passes  no  comment. 
While  registration  must  greatly  facilitate  legal  proceedings  when 
disputes  arise,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  people,  who  might  manage  busi¬ 
ness  well,  being  deterred  by  the  necessity  of  registering  the  details 
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of  their  partnership ;  and  it  U  not  surprising  that  Americans  do  not 
look  favourably  upon  such  legislation.  For  statistical  and  sociological 
purposes  full  registration  must  offer  great  advantages  to  investigators. 

The  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Trusts  Bill  (No.  355, 
108  pp.,  10^.).  **  The  majority  of  your  committee  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  .  .  .  that  an  attempt  to  give  a  statutory  statement  of  the 
existing  Law  of  Trusts  the  force  of  a  rigid  and  exhaustive  code,  limit* 
ing  the  present  discretionary  power  of  the  Judiciary  in  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  and  enforcement  of  fiduciary  obligations,  is  not  to  be  recommended 
at  the  present  time  ”  (p.  zzzvi).  This  hesitation  may  arise  either 
from  a  great  tenderness,  or  from  a  great  indifference,  to  the  wishes 
and  intentions  of  persons  who  leave  their  property  in  trust  for  special 
objects  ;  but  it  shows  a  determination  to  cherish  that  sensitive,  slow- 
growing  plant,  English  Law,  and  to  shield  it  from  the  onslaught  of 
the  irresponsible  politician.  The  well-known  lines,  So  careful  of 
the  type  ?  ”  she  cries.  .  .  .  1  care  for  nothing,  all  shall  go,”  come 
into  our  minds.  Other  things  not  unconnected  with  trust  deeds  have 
been  slowly  and  painfully  built  up,  but,  unfortunately,  their  demolition 
is  the  chief  pastime  of  the  dangerous  individual  from  whose  rude 
touch  this  select  committee  shrinks.  We  are  proud  of  our  judge-iaade 
law.  We  think  it  refiects  British  solidity  when  compared  with  the 
frequent  codifications  across  the  Channel.  It  is  possible  that  the 
decision  of  this  committee  is  worthy  of  a  wider  application  at 
the  present  time. 


III.  Repression. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  the  Act  to  Consolidate  and  Amend 
the  Law  relating  to  the  Protection  of  Children  and  Young  Persons 
(93  pp.,  9]^.)  came  to  be  regarded  as  an  important  piece  of  legislation. 
It  has  made  it  obligatory  upon  local  education  authorities  to  provide 
industrial  school  accommodation,  and  this  will  no  doubt  bring  some 
backward  councils  into  line  in  due  course.  It  also  seems  to  intend 
that  the  provision  made  in  1840  for  juvenile  courts  shall  be  carried 
out.  The  suffocation  of  an  infant  by  overlaying  on  the  part  of  the 
mother  is  now  technically  made  **  neglect.”  Whereas  under  the  Act 
of  1897  a  person  undertaking  for  reward  the  nursing  of  more  than  one 
infant  was  required  to  notify  the  local  authority,  those  who  only 
undertake  one  infant  must  now  so  notify. 

The  provision  of  fireguards  in  rooms  where  little  children  are  is 
made  compulsory.  Pawns  are  not  to  be  received  from  persons  under 
14,  nor  old  metals  purchased  from  persons  under  16.  The  indirect 
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method  of  enforcing  the  cleansing  of  verminous  children,  which  has 
worked  so  well  under  the  London  County  Council,  is  supplemented 
by  a  direct  provision  allowing  the  authorities  to  take  the  matter  into 
their  own  bands.  The  entire  exclusion  of  children  under  1 4  from  the 
bars  of  licensed  premises  is  a  vigorous  miscellaneous  provision,  and,  if 
carried  out,  will  interfere  seriously  with  the  habits  of  a  very  large 
number  of  mothers.  At  the  same  time  there  is  something  almost 
uneducated  about  the  appearance  of  this  lonely  provision.  Dutiful 
mothers  of  little  children  either  arrange  to  leave  them  under  proper 
care,  or  they  simply  do  not  go  out  after  the  bedtime  of  the  said 
children  has  arrived.  The  next  class  of  mother  takes  them  with  her. 
The  least  dutiful  will  not  take  this  trouble  and  leaves  them  without 
making  provision  for  their  care.  This  section  hits  the  second  class 
of  mother  very  hard  in  the  matter  of  one  particular  place  to  which  she 
might  go  outside  her  home  ;  while  all  that  might  be  done  to  secure  for 
all  little  children  the  adequate  sleep  which  good  mothers  insist  upon 
is  omitted.  The  section  is  90  per  cent,  a  prohibitionist  and  at  most 
10  per  cent,  a  protection  of  children  one.  It  is  hardly  worth  while  to 
print  a  prohibition  of  giving  intoxicating  liquor  to  children  under  5, 
when  the  exceptions  are  “  sickness,  apprehended  sickness,  or  other 
urgent  causa”  Babies  will  clearly  still  get  brandy  for  “wind.” 
There  are  several  other  purely  administrative  and  departmental  pro¬ 
visions  chiefly  aimed  at  segregating  juvenile  ofienders  from  the 
undesirable  “  atmosphere  ”  of  police  court  and  prison.  There  is  also 
Part  III.,  Juvenile  Smoking. 

So  much  for  the  miscellaneous  “  lucky-dip  ”  portions  of  the  statute. 
We  must  now  consider  its  claims  to  be  a  step  forward  on  the  two  main 
lines  of  policy  upon  which  it  professes  to  work,  namely,  children  who 
are  not  receiving  a  proper  upbringing,  and  the  development  of  the 
industrial  school  treatment  of  them. 

A  long  series  of  Acts,  mostly  passed  in  or  after  1866,  has  provided 
that  the  following  classes  of  children — those  found  begging,  wandering 
(including  being  in  the  company  of  beggars  or  wanderers),  destitute, 
or  among  thieves ;  in  the  guardianship  of  persons  convicted  of  crime  ; 
in  the  company  of  rogues,  disorderly  persons,  or  reputed  criminals  ; 
lodging  with  reputed  prostitutes,  or  in  a  house  frequented  by  such  for 
tho  purpose  of  prostitution ;  who  have  been  wilfully  assaulted,  ill- 
treated,  neglected,  abandoned,  or  exposed  in  a  manner  likely  to  cause 
such  child  unnecessary  sufiering,  or  injury  to  its  health ;  who  have 
been  caused  to  be  anywhere  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  the  giving  of 
alms,  whether  under  pretence  of  singing,  playing,  performing,  oflering 
anything  for  sale,  or  otherwise,  or  (being  under  11)  to  perform  for 
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profit,  or  (being  under  16)  to  be  trained  for  a  dangerous  performance — 
might  be  sent  to  industrial  schools  till  they  reached  the  age  of  16,  or 
disposed  of  iu  any  trade,  calling,  service,  or  by  emigration,  or  super¬ 
vised  until  the  age  of  18. 

By  the  Custody  of  Children  Act,  1891,  the  courts  could  refuse  to 
order  the  production  of  a  child  when  the  parents  applying  seemed 
unfit  persons — a  measure  aimed  at  strengthening  the  hands  of  philan¬ 
thropic  bodies.  By  the  Poor  Law  Act  of  1899,  Guardians  might 
assume  parental  powers  till  18  over  children  of  unfit  parents  who 
became  chargeable. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  any  case  of  a  child  likely  to  be  better 
brought  up  at  an  industrial  school  than  at  home  could  fail  to  come 
under  one  of  these  descriptions,  so  far  as  neglect  of  bodily  health  and 
examples  of  vice  and  crime  constitute  bad  upbringing.  As,  however, 
it  is  contended  that  this  Act  gives  widely  extended  powers  for  child 
rescue,  it  may  be  well  to  recite  the  clauses  which  might  be  so  inter¬ 
preted.  Sec.  58  (1)  (d)  allows  the  court  to  send  to  school  children 
under  the  care  of  a  person  unfit  by  reason  of  criminal  or  drunken 
habits.”  Possibly  these  are  different  from  the  rogues  and  disorderly 
persons  of  1876.  The  Poor  Law  Act  of  1899  said  “by  reason  of 
mental  deficiency,  or  of  vicious  habits,  or  mode  of  life.” 

Section  12  of  the  new  Act  explains  “neglect  likely  to  cause  injury 
to  health”  by  adding  “  if  be  fails  to  provide  adequate  food,  clothing, 
medical  aid,  or  lodging,  or  if,  being  unable  otherwise  to  provide  such, 
he  fails  to  take  steps  to  procure  the  same  to  be  provided  under  the 
Acts  relating  to  the  relief  of  the  poor.”  This  clearly  adds  nothing  to 
the  comprehensiveness  of  what  was  already  law  :  it  tends  rather,  by 
defining,  to  diminish  it,  since  the  court  might  argue  that  neglect  not 
now  specified  is  not  punishable.  It  is  true  of  course  that  the  provision 
was  never  acted  upon.  What  remains  doubtful  is  whether  the  courts 
are  more  likely  to  take  action  in  such  cases  because  the  section  has 
become  more  specifically  enumerative. 

Sections  16, 17,  and  18,  enlarge  somewhat  upon  the  existing  provision 
(Act  of  1885)  for  the  protection  of  girls  under  16  from  seduction  ;  16 
adds  “  frequent  a  brothel  ”  ;  17  explains  causing  seduction  to  include 
“allowing  the  girl  to  consort  with  prostitutes  or  persons  of  known 
immoral  character  ”  ;  and  18  empowers  the  court  to  take  security  “for  , 

the  due  care  and  supervision  of  a  girl  exposed  to  the  risk  of  seduction.”  j 

Possibly  these  phrases  may  be  found  useful  by  the  National  Vigilance  j 

Association.  Had  they  been  made  additions  to  sect.  58  (children  liable  I 

to  be  sent  to  industrial  schools)  as  well  they  would  have  added  to  the  | 

number  of  rescuable  cases.  As  it  is,  a  conviction  of  the  parent  must  | 
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first  be  secured.  Whst  power  has  the  wife  of  a  casual  labourer  efiec> 
tively  to  prevent  the  occurrences  contemplated  ?  What  magistrate  will 
convict  her  of  an  ofience  because  she  has  failed  to  leave  three  babies 
and  a  sick  husband,  or  to  leave  the  boxmaking  by  which  she  earns  the 
rent  money,  in  order  to  dog  the  footsteps  of  a  girl  of  15  through  the 
swarming  thoroughfares  and  teeming  places  of  amusement  of  our  cities. 

If  the  Children’s  Act  is  a  **  Children’s  Charter,”  the  children  had 
an  ample  charter  before.  The  reform  needed  was  to  secure  that  the 
provisions  of  the  charter  were  enforced.  The  magistracy  are  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  take  away  from  parents  the  care  of  their  children  simply 
because  they  are  poor,  however  seriously  that  poverty  may  interfere 
with  their  development.  If  they  had  been  prepared  to  convict  parents 
of  child  neglect  because  they  had  failed  to  secure  their  comfort  by 
sacrificing  their  own  liberty  and  going  into  the  workhouse,  they  would 
have  done  so  long  ago.  If  local  authorities  were  prepared  to  take 
children  away  from  disorderly  parents,  the  Guardians  would  have 
adopted  all  the  children  of  the  **  ins  and  outs  ”  who  are  for  ever  pass¬ 
ing  through  their  hands.  The  statutes  had  advanced  out  of  sight  of 
their  administration  long  before  the  passing  of  this  Act.  If  the  Govern¬ 
ment  were  prepared  to  face  the  unpopularity  of  forcing  the  pace  of 
public  opinion  in  this  matter  ;  if,  in  other  words,  they  meant  anything 
by  the  parade  of  good  intentions  which  accompanied  the  introduction 
of  the  bill ;  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  curtail  the  freedom  of  action 
of  the  police,  the  local  authorities  and  the  courts,  by  imposing  a 
statutory  obligation  to  take  certain  action  upon  certain  facts  being 
proved.  Philanthropists  would  not  have  been  slow  to  take  advantage 
of  the  provisions.  If  that  is  inconsistent  with  English  practice,  then 
they  ought  to  have  had  the  honesty  to  say  nothing  about  children’s 
charters.  This  is  precisely  what  was  urged  by  the  Reformatory  and 
Refuge  Union,  who  sent  in  18  amendments  ;  and  by  the  Salvation 
Army,  who  promoted  a  bill  two  pages  long,  but  infinitely  more 
efficacious  as  a  children’s  charter  than  the  93  pages  of  the  Act  that 
was  passed.  These  bodies  had  no  fault  to  find  either  with  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  evil  or  with  the  procedure  already  enacted :  what  they 
complained  of  was  its  permissive  character.  The  proposed  provisions 
were  that  the  local  education  authority  and  the  police  must  bring 
prima  facie  cases  of  children,  in  the  circumstances  already  described, 
before  the  magistrates ;  and  the  magistrates,  on  being  satisfied  of  the 
facts,  and  finding  industrial  school  treatment  expedient,  must  pass  an 
industrial  school  order. 

Under  section  20  (1)  of  the  Children’s  Act  *‘a  constable  or  any 
person  authorized  by  a  justice  may  take  to  a  place  of  safety  any 
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child,”  etc.,  and  under  section  21  (1)  ‘*the  court  may  order  it,”  etc. 
Under  section  34  (1)  boards  of  guardians  and,  in  London,  the  London 
County  Council  may  institute  proceedings  and  defray  cost  of  proceedings. 

These  are  precisely  the  two  bodies  which  have  had  the  children 
described  in  the  various  Acts  passing  through  their  hands  in  enormous 
numbers,  but  have  not  thought  fit  to  act.  There  may  be  many  good 
reasons  for  not  taking  the  parents*  duties  off  their  hands ;  but  to 
reprint  the  permission  to  do  so  already  possessed  by  these  bodies,  but 
not  used,  can  hardly  be  called  a  children’s  charter.  The  bills  to  be 
paid  in  the  near  future  for  food,  books,  clothes  and  medical  treatment 
are  more  likely  to  stimulate  action  in  the  matter  than  the  Children 
Act,  1908. 

The  other  important  line  of  possible  advance  lay  in  the  method  and 
moment  of  returning  to  the  world  the  children  rescued  from  untoward 
surroundings.  Recent  reports  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of  these  schools 
practically  resolve  themselves  into  one  word — “  Aftercare.”  One  of 
the  most  experienced  Industrial  School  heads  in  England  said  to  me. 

It  all  depends  upon  our  preventing  their  going  back  to  where  they 
came  from.”  Even  where  a  lad  froba  a  good  home  has  gone  astray, 
there  are  the  fatal  companions  waiting  for  him  when  he  gets  home. 
Then  it  is  more  than  likely  that  he  only  gets  casual  employment, 
perhaps  none.  These  influences  soon  nullify  the  good  done  by  the 
school.  The  Reformatory  and  Refuge  Union  proposed  that  the  age  of 
admission  to  Reformatories  should  be  raised  from  16  to  18,  and  the 
period  of  possible  detention  from  19  to  21,  with  2  years’  supervision  to 
follow ;  also  that  boys  sent  to  industrial  schools  for  truanting  from 
day>schools  should  enjoy  2  years’  supervision  after  leaving  the  school 
like  the  other  children  sent  there.  I  can  endorse  the  need  of  this  last 
from  years  of  personal  experience  of  a  truant  school.  The  new  Act 
might  well  have  included  a  regular  system  of  drafting  the  lads  to 
places  at  a  distance  from  their  homes,  supervision  up  to  21,  with  an 
obligation  on  the  managers  to  recall  at  once  any  ex-pupil  found  to  be 
without  regular  employment.  To  have  adopted  these  proposals  would 
have  been  an  advance  in  harmony  with  the  experience  and  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  most  faithful  toilers  in  this  field,  official  and  voluntary. 
This  precious  charter  ”  does  nothing  but  reprint  the  sections  from  the 
Acts  of  1893  and  1894. 

The  Report  of  the  Departmental  Committee  on  the  Inebriates'  Acts 
(Cd.  4438,  39  pp.,  4^<f. ;  Cd.  4439,  23o  pp.,  2«.)  is  a  most  succinct, 
business-like,  and  vigorous  document.  No  obviously  relevant  aspect 
of  the  question  is  omitted,  and  yet  the  utmost  brevity  is  achieved. 
Their  inquiries  led  them  ”  to  the  very  definite  opinion  that  further 
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powers  and  facilities,  for  the  detention  of  inebriates,  are  urgently 
needed.”  They  devote  three  pages  to  taking  up  a  very  strong 
position  on  the  nature  and  cause  of  inebriety,  which,  they  say,  is  due 
to  lack  of  self-control  and  must  be  met  by  increasing  self-control,  and 
they  protest  against  its  being  called  a  disease.  The  Departmental 
Committee  of  1872  found  short  sentences  an  utterly  fatuous  method 
of  dealing  with  drunkards,  and  recommended  voluntary  and  com¬ 
pulsory  committal  to  institutions  to  be  provided  by  philanthropists 
and  the  public  respectively.  The  Act  of  1879  omitted  the  compulsion 
both  towards  the  drunkards  and  the  authorities.  The  Departmental 
Committee  of  1892  observed  carefully  the  same  evils,  and  recom¬ 
mended  compulsion  towards  drunkards  who  neglected  their  wives  and 
families  besides  those  who  came  before  the  courts.  The  Act  of  1898 
provided  for  the  committal  of  certain  classes  of  drunkards  to  reforma¬ 
tories,  but  failed  to  compel  any  authority  to  provide  accommodation 
or  maintain  those  committed.  The  Act  of  1879  resulted  in  some 
action,  though  generally  too  late,  being  taken  with  regard  to  voluntary 
patients  who  could  pay,  but  none  whatever  for  patients  voluntary  or 
otherwise  who  could  not  pay.  The  Act  of  1898  has  resulted  in  the 
committal  to  reformatories  of  400  persons  convicted  on  indictment  of 
offences  punishable  with  imprisonment  or  penal  servitude,  and  2600 
for  drunken  behaviour,  who  had  been  convicted  three  times  already 
in  the  previous  three  months,  and  had  been  indicted,  or  had  consented 
to  be  tried  summarily.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  during  the  same 
period  1,751,830  persons  have  been  convicted  and  sentenced  for 
drunken  behaviour. 

The  difficulties  of  interpretation,  that  fruitful  cause  of  fruitless 
Acts  of  Parliament,  are  dealt  with  and  remedied  by  further  definition  : 
“  An  inebriate  is  a  person  who  habitually  takes  or  uses  any  intoxicating 
thing  or  things,  and  while  under  the  influence  of  such  thing  or  things, 
or  in  consequence  of  the  effects  thereof  is  (a)  dangerous  to  himself  or 
others  ;  (b)  a  cause  of  harm  or  annoyance  to  his  family  or  others ; 
(c)  incapable  of  managing  himself  or  his  affairs,  or  of  ordinary  proper 
conduct.” 

The  first  part  has  been  altered  so  as  to  include  drugs  other  than 
alcohol,  and  the  second  by  the  addition  of  (5).  The  committee 
recommend  that  the  three  previous  convictions  in  twelve  months  be 
dispensed  with,  and  the  persons  be  triable  summarily  without  their 
consent :  that  the  omissions  of  many  local  authorities  and  the  extra¬ 
vagance  and  quarrelsomeness  of  others  (the  London  County  Council 
in  particular)  be  brought  to  an  end  hy  the  State’s  providing  all  the 
necessary  accommodation  and  maintaining  all  the  inmates :  that  in 
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addition  to  disorderly  conduct  and  more  serious  crime,  persons  con¬ 
victed  of  cruelty  to  and  neglect  of  children,  attempted  suicide, 
wounding  which  is  not  felony,  and  wilful  damage,  be  dealt  with 
under  the  Inebriates  Act.  This  will  fit  in  with  section  68  of  the 
Children  Act,  and  while  the  neglected  children  are  going  ofi*  to  their 
industrial  school  the  drunken  parents  will  be  hastening  to  their 
respective  reformatories. 

The  remaining  important  provision  recommended  is  that,  upon  the 
application  of  relative,  friend,  or  voluntAry  guardian,  an  inebriate  may 
be  compulsorily  placed  under  a  guardian  or  detained  in  an  institution. 
The  magistrate  shall  first  point  out  to  the  inebriate  the  desirability  of 
voluntarily  putting  himself  under  a  guardian,  and  of  giving  a  legal 
undertaking  to  abstain  from  intoxicants,  involving  compulsory  treat¬ 
ment  if  not  kept.  The  committee  hold  that  placing  cases  under  the 
guardianship  of  individuals  will  be  found  a  valuable  alternative  to 
institutional  treatment.  If,  after  reviewing  these  drastic  proposals, 
we  ask  ourselves  whether  any  familiar  type  of  case  has  been  omitted, 
it  seems  possible  that  where  through  the  faithful  exertions  of  one 
parent  the  children  of  an  inebriate  parent  are  not  neglected,  but  the 
sober  parent  is  unwilling  to  take  overt  action  against  the  inebriate, 
the  inebriate  will  continue  to  cause  **  serious  annoyance  ”  with  im¬ 
punity.  The  remedy  seems  to  be  in  a  generous  interpretation  of 
**  friend,”  so  as  to  cover  an  officer  analogous  to  the  inspectors  of  the 
N.S.P.C.C.  or  an  inspector  of  police.  It  is  true  that  if  section  68  of 
the  Children  Act  is  vigorously  employed  by  efficient  school  care 
committees,  the  production  of  children  before  a  magistrate,  for 
removal  to  an  industrial  school,  on  the  grounds  that  they  are  living 
with  a  drunkard,  might  lead  to  the  courts  dealing  with  the  drunkard 
under  the  proposed  new  Inebriates  Act  and  leaving  the  children 
with  the  sober  parent.  It'  is  characteristic  of  the  slipshod  drafting 
of  the  children’s  so-called  **  charter  ”  that  it  makes  no  attempt  to 
co-ordinate  such  a  section  with  the  corresponding  treatment  of 
inebriety. 

The  Report  passes  two  interesting  comments  upon  the  attitude  to 
be  taken  up  towards  the  question  in  these  phrases  :  “  the  course  of 
recent  legislation  shows  that  the  legislature  does  not  now  hesitate  to 
enforce  restrictions  on  the  liberty  of  persons  whose  unchecked  vagaries 
are  clearly  contrary  to  the  public  weal”  (p.  13)  ;  and  “  we  consider  it 
just  and  right  that  the  inebriate  should  be  detained,  not  merely  for 
his  reformation,  but  to  protect  the  community  against  his  ill-doing  ” 
(p.  18).  With  regard  to  finance,  the  committee  recommend  that  the 
State  acquire  all  suitable  existing  inebriate  reformatory  premises,  and 
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supplement  the  same  at  a  cost  which  in  either  case  should  not  exceed 
£150  per  bed  (compared  with  £596  spent  by  the  Lancashire,  £542  by 
the  Yorkshire,  and  £403  by  the  London  County  Council)  ;  and  that 
the  State  provide  maintenance  at  the  rate  of  11«.  4<2.  per  week  per 
head,  the  average  prison  rate  in  1907-8  (compared  with  24*.  5d.  per 
week  spent  by  the  Yorkshire,  and  16«.  lOd.  spent  by  the  London 
County  Council).  By  adopting  the  provisions  of  the  Probation  of 
Offenders  Act,  1907,  and  by  classification  of  institutions,  they  hope  to 
provide  more  stimulus  to  self-improvement  in  the  patients,  and  to 
diminish  the  feeling  among  them  that  they  are  being  punished  more 
severely  than  criminab  for  what  public  opinion  does  not  look  upon  as 
crime. 

The  Report  on  the  Judicial  Statistics  of  Scotland  for  the  Year 
1907  (Cd.  4395,  169  pp.,  1«.  5d.).  With  the  exceedingly  strong 
tendency  of  our  age  to  find  the  offender  **  more  sinned  against  than 
sinning,"  to  let  him  off  as  a  juvenile  or  juvenile-adult,  or  as  a  first 
offender,  or  as  a  mental  deficient,  homeless  man,  or  even  as  an 
unemployed  workman,"  it  may  be  found  a  useful  corrective  to 
glance  at  the  figures  which  show  the  number  of  these  **  mbfortunes  " 
which  befall  our  fellow-citizens.  The  number  of  crimes  and  offences 
made  known  to  the  police  into  which  their  unhappy  environment  led 
people  in  the  small  country  of  Scotland  in  the  year  1907  was  181,614. 
In  25,665  cases  the  pathetic  creatures  responsible  for  the  bwless  acts 
escaped  scot  free,  as  no  one  was  apprehended  or  even  cited.  There 
were  4272  cases  of  housebreaking,  but  in  71  per  cent,  of  the  crimes 
against  property  with  violence  (chiefly  housebreaking)  no  one  was 
proceeded  against  While  we  mourn  over  the  poor  young  fellow  who, 
having  merely  done  violence  to  bis  neighbour  while  breaking  into  bis 
house,  has  now  lost  his  character,  we  have  the  consolation  of  thinking 
that  for  every  three  tragedies  of  that  type  there  are  seven  comedies  in 
which  all  ends  happily  (except  for  the  householder).  Of  the  1206 
housebreakers  who  were  caught,  270  were  nnder  16  years  of  age,  but 
we  need  not  mourn  over  them,  since  to<<lay  no  one  dreams  of  blaming 
them.  All  are  in  haste  to  teach  them  trades  and  take  them  to  their 
bosoms  in  all  sorts  of  ways.  It  is  splendid  to  think  of  the  glorious, 
long  Scottish  evenings  in  June,  July,  and  August,  when  the  bulk 
of  these  housebreakings,  as  likewise  of  the  drunkenness  and  disorder 
takes  place.  1907  was  a  prosperous  year,  and  the  prosecutions  for 
drunkenness,  dborder,  and  Police  Act  offences  consequently  rose  to 
154,000,  from  the  138,000  of  the  lean  years  1904  and  1905.  This 
prosperity  was  similarly  reflected  in  the  crimes  against  the  person, 
which  numbered  close  on  5000,  including  3389  assaults  of  husbands 
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upon  wives  reported  to  the  police.  Glasgow  far  exceeds  the  other 
large  towns  with  a  ratio  of  492  cases  of  drunkenness  and  disorder 
per  10,000  of  the  population,  but  the  little  town  of  Lauder  attains 
to  the  ratio  of  898,  while  Blairgowrie  enjoyed  an  average  of  920  for 
the  years  1904-6,  dropping  to  702  in  1907. 

J.  C.  Pringle. 


VoL.  XIX.— No.  2. 


REVIEWS. 


THE  SOCIALIST  MOVEMENT  IN  ENGLAND.  By  Bbouohaii 
ViLLiEBS.  [340  pp.  8 VO.  10«.  6d.  net.  Unwin.  London, 
1908.] 

Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  has  complained  of  the  growing  practice  of  using 
comprehensive  terms  such  as  Christianity  and  Socialism  to  cover 
diverse  and  contradictory  systems,  and  so  far  as  the  latter  word  is 
concerned  Mr.  Villiers  is  certainly  an  offender,  for  he  uses  it  in  more 
than  one  sense.  His  book  might  more  properly  have  been  called 
**  The  Humanitarian  Movement,”  for  whole  sections  of  it  are  con¬ 
cerned  rather  with  the  progress  of  altruism  than  with  the  growth  of 
Socialism.  As  an  exponent  of  Socialism  Mr.  Villiers  lacks  definite¬ 
ness.  Marxism  has  no  attractions  for  him ;  Webbism,  if  the  term 
may  be  pardoned,  does  not  greatly  please  him  ;  the  teaching  of  Mr. 
Sidney  Ball  is  beyond  him.  He  wishes  in  his  co-operative  common¬ 
wealth  to  keep  a  large  sphere  for  voluntary  action  ;  he  wishes  above 
all  that  individual  men  and  women  should  have  freedom  to  develope 
their  separate  gifts.  In  different  ways  he  is  attracted  by  Ruskin  and 
Kropotkin.  But  bis  attitude  towards  the  rival  Socialisms  which 
press  their  claims  upon  the  world  is  not  that  of  a  man  who  has 
seriously  thought  the  matter  out.  **  I  have  endeavoured,”  he  says, 
**  to  defend  the  central  aim  of  Socialism,  a  society  founded  upon 
brotherhood  and  co-operation,  while  advocating  the  utmost  freedom  in 
methods  ”  (p.  vii).  t 

But  are  not  the  bitterest  opponents  of  Socialism  at  one  with  him 
here  ?  They  too  believe  that  society  is  founded  upon  brotherhood 
and  co-operation  ;  they  too  plead  for  elasticity.  Again,  adopting 
Ritchie’s  view  that  ‘*the  history  of  progress  is  the  diminution  of 
waste,”  he  claims  reasonably  enough  that  the  society  of  the  future 
will  be  less  wasteful  than  that  of  the  present,  and  because  less 
wasteful  more  socialistic.  But  is  this  a  legitimate  inference  ?  May 
it  not  be  that  the  diminution  of  waste  will  be  brought  about  rather  by 
an  improvement  in  our  present  social  methods  than  by  the  substitution 
of  quite  new  and  quite  untried  ones  for  them  ?  And  what  are  these 
new  methods  which  Socialism  proposes  ?  Mr.  Mallock  has  recently 
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examined  some  of  them,  and  shown  how  unworkable  they  are.  Mr. 
Villiers  mnst  tell  us  exactly  in  what  the  evil  of  the  present  system 
lies,  and  then  prove  to  us  that  the  specific  he  recommends  is  a  real 
remedy.  Greneralities  will  not  do,  as  he  himself  more  or  less  admits. 
It  is  not  enough,  he  tells  us,  to  look  for  a  new  era  when  labour  shall  be 
king.  The  real  problem  is  one  of  construction  ;  a  mob  can  destroy, 
but  only  a  highly  organized  people  can  carry  on  any  system  more 
democratic  than  the  present.”  Now,  this  is  a  problem  which  Mr. 
Villiers  does  very  little  to  solve.  He  has  the  pen  of  a  facile 
journalist,  but  his  history,  his  economics,  his  sociology  are  all  of  a 
very  rudimentary  kind.  Of  really  constructive  argument  there  is  very 
little  to  be  found  in  his  pages. 

Mr.  Villiers’s  book  deals  in  torn  with  the  origin  and  causes  of  the 
movement,  the  later  movements  (from  1880  onwards),  and  Socialism 
and  life.  A  chapter  on  mediceval  Socialism  serves  as  a  preface  to  the 
later  treatment,  but  it  is  so  sketchy  that  it  might  well  have  been 
omitted.  It  is  little  more  than  a  rehash  of  Jessop  and  Thorold 
Sogers,  neither  of  them  very  safe  guides,  and  the  information  supplied 
is  too  slight  to  be  of  use  to  any  but  beginners,  and  not  sufficiently 
clear  to  help  even  them.  The  succeeding  chapters  are  little  better, 
and  the  casual  reader,  to  whom  Owen  and  Maurice  are  merely  names, 
will  learn  but  little  about  them ;  and  of  the  CoK>perative  and  Christian 
Social  movements  he  will  learn  even  less.  Yet  these  movements 
were,  and  one  of  them  has  never  ceased  to  be,  of  great  importance. 
In  dealing  with  the  age  of  pure  trade  unionism  (1850-1880)  Mr, 
Villiers  is  much  more  happy,  and  there  is  something  to  be  learned 
from  him.  **  Hitherto,”  he  writes,  ^  the  people  had  ideals  without 
organization,  now  they  were  creating  powerful  organizations  whose 
chief  defect  was  a  lack  of  ideals.  The  true  work  of  the  Socialist 
since  1860  has  been  to  inspire  the  trade  unions  with  his  own  idealism” 
(p.  69).  But  here  again  we  must  remark  that  the  Socialist  has  no 
monopoly  of  idealism.  The  rise  of  a  more  stable  trade  unionism  is 
traced  back  to  the  introduction  of  free  trade,  which,  as  it  brought 
higher  and  steadier  wages  to  the  artisans,  gave  them,  for  the  first 
time,  a  financial  basis  of  organization.  Their  Manchesterism  puzzles 
Mr.  Villiers,  yet  obviously  they  took  it  from  their  “  betters,”  and  if 
they  have  now  abandoned  it,  it  is  not  because  they  have  been 
infinenced  by  Marxism  or  anti-Marxism,  but  because  they  have  felt 
the  influence  of  the  new  civism,  the  first  beginnings  of  which  in 
England  are  probably  due  to  the  example  and  teaching  of  Mazzini. 
To  label  this  civism  as  Socialistic  is  absurd,  for  it  is  entirely  inde¬ 
pendent  of  economic  and  political  theories. 
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Why  on  the  death  of  Marx  it  happened  that  Socialism,  which  till 
then  had  no  hold  on  England,  suddenly  acquired  one,  it  is  hard  to 
say.  We  look  to  Mr.  Villiers  for  an  explanation,  but  he  gives  us 
none.  The  spread  of  education  was,  no  doubt,  one  cause,  but  Mr. 
Villiers  is  strangely  blind  to  inis,  one  of  the  most  powerful  instances 
of  what  he  calls  organic  Socialism.  It  is  referred  to  only  casually  in 
his  pages,  and  no  attempt  is  made  to  estimate  its  influence  on  the 
labour  movement.  Even  when  the  two  forces  actually  meet,  Mr. 
Villiers  does  not  consider  them  ;  he  says  nothing  of  the  University 
Extension  movement,  and  has  but  one  passing  allusion  to  Ruskin 
College.  Other  causes  of  the  rise  of  Socialism  may  be  found  in  the 
writings  of  Henry  George,  the  unrest  in  Ireland,  the  franchise  agita¬ 
tion,  the  shrinkage  of  trade  in  the  early  eighties.  Imported  from 
Germany  ready  made  by  Mr.  Hyndman  and  others,  it  made  practi¬ 
cally  no  way  till  William  Morris  took  it  up,  and  even  then,  as  Mr. 
Villiers  shows,  its  adherence  to  Marxism  long  prevented  it  from 
making  converts.  It  was  not  until  the  Fabian  Society  was  formed  on 
a  wider  basis  that  Socialism  began  to  win  English  adherents.  At 
first,  as  Mr.  Villiers  tells  us,  it  captured  Bohemia,  or  at  least  became 
a  welcome  guest  there  ;  and  to  this  day,  outside  the  working  classes 
to  which  it  continues  to  present  itself  as  a  bread-and-butter  philosophy, 
it  mainly  attracts  artistic  and  visionary  minds.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webb, 
it  is  true,  have  extended  its  sway  over  the  black-coated  wage-earners 
of  the  Civil  Service  ;  but  there  is  a  gulf  fixed  between  the  bureau¬ 
cratic  ideal  at  which  they  aim  and  the  go-as-you-please  elysium  which 
the  handworkers  look  for.  Present-day  Socialism  in  England  is  like 
a  clever  pedlar,  who  suits  his  wares  and  his  tone  to  the  varying  moods 
of  his  customers.  It  ofiers  so  many  different  boons  to  so  many  different 
classes,  and  assumes  such  protean  shapes  that  at  times  we  get  bewil¬ 
dered. 

Unhappily,  Mr.  Villiers  does  little  to  rescue  us  from  such  bewilder¬ 
ment.  If  we  already  know  something  about  the  movement,  we  shall 
find  some  of  his  comments  illuminating,  but  by  no  means  all ;  and  if 
we  do  not,  his  chapters  on  its  rise  and  growth  are  much  too  vague  to 
help  us.  He  speaks  of  them  as  political  criticism  ;  but  criticism  is 
only  useful  when  the  thing  criticized  is  clearly  defined.  And  Socialism 
is  not  defined  by  Mr.  Villiers,  in  spite  of  his  promise  to  deal  with  its 
origin  and  causes.  In  England  its  propaganda  has  been  carried  on 
through  a  number  of  societies  with  varying  aims,  and  recruited  from 
different  classes.  These  societies  have  nearly  all  put  forward  distinc¬ 
tive  programmes,  but  of  the  contents  of  these  the  general  public 
knows  little  or  nothing.  In  a  book  like  this  one  would  expect  to  find 
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them  set  out  and  compared,  but  we  look  for  them  in  vain.  Mr.  Villiers 
assumes  that  his  readers  will  be  familiar  with  them — an  unwise 
assumption.  The  relations  of  the  Independent  Labour  Party,  the 
Labour  Representation  Committee,  and  the  Labour  Party  are  rather 
confusing,  and  Mr.  Yilliers  does  less  than  he  might  to  make  them 
clear.  Some  of  the  newer  societies,  e.g.  the  ultra-Marxian  Socialist 
League  of  Great  Britain,  the  Right  to  Work  Council,  and  the  Land 
Nationalization  Societies,  are  not  mentioned  at  all. 

Again,  no  attempt  is  made  to  describe  the  current  Socialist  Press — 
surely  a  very  serious  omission  in  a  book  which  professes  to  deal  with 
the  movement  on  its  political  side.  Of  Justice,  of  the  Labour  Leader, 
of  the  Neuj  Age,  Mr.  Villiers  tells  us  nothing,  and  of  the  Clarion  not 
much.  Even  Fabian  News  and  the  Commonwealth  are  ignored.  And 
if  he  has  little  to  say  of  the  Press,  he  has  less  still  to  say  of  the  men 
who  have  made  the  movement.  Mr.  John  Burns  is  dismissed  in  a 
sentence,  yet  for  many  years  he  was  its  undisputed  leader.  Mr.  Keir 
Hardie  receives  more  sympathetic  treatment,  but  nothing  distinctive 
is  said  of  him.  Both  men  are  well  worthy  of  study,  and  Mr.  Villiers 
should  have  tried  to  explain  them'  to  us.  Mr.  Snowden  and  Mr. 
Blatchford  “  have  not  studied  Hegel,*’  and  Mr.  Bax  who  has  studied 
him  is  not  once  mentioned.  And  so  it  is  with  many  others.  Few 
men  have  done  better  work  in  broadening  English  thought  than  T.  H. 
Green,  but  he  too  is  passed  over  in  silence.  Nor  is  there  even  a 
passing  notice  of  Arnold  Toynbee.  Can  it  be  that  Mr.  Villiers  is  less 
familiar  with  history  and  the  teaching  of  the  schools  than  he  would 
have  us  believe  ?  Can  he  have  picked  up  his  philosophy  where  so 
many  pick  it  up — in  Fleet  Street  ?  And  is  this  the  reason  why  his 
book  is  so  scrappy  ? 

The  last  and  most  ambitious  part  of  the  book  deals  with  “  Socialism 
and  Life.”  It  begins  with  a  good  chapter  on  electioneering — a  subject 
which  Mr.  Villiers  clearly  understands ;  but  the  chapter  which  follows 
on  the  ‘‘  Downfall  of  Capitalism  ”  is  little  more  than  rhetoric.  In 
some  unexplained  way,  national  monopolies  and  “  a  self-employing 
proletariat  ”  are  to  exist  side  by  side,  and  to  prepare  the  way  for  “  the 
higher  Socialism.”  This  will  bring  with  it  a  revival  of  handicrafts. 
Bureaucracy  and  the  self-employing  proletariat  will  educate  the 
national  taste,  and  a  new  love  of  beauty  will  spread  everywhere. 
Then  comes  a  really  good  chapter  on  “Socialism  and  Freedom.” 
Mr.  Villiers  has  taken  the  trouble  to  think  out  the  subject,  and  I  am 
grateful  to  him  for  the  sentence :  “  the  spheres  of  the  State  and  of 
the  individual  are  not  such  that,  as  one  increases,  the  other  must 
necessarily  diminish.”  His  views  on  the  Liquor  TrafiSc  and  the 
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Emancipation  of  Women  are  not  remarkable,  and  do  not  call  for 
special  mention.  He  has  not  the  administrative  tact  which  is  needed 
for  the  first  problem,  nor  the  Hegelian  training  which  the  second 
requires.  A  more  than  usually  visionary  chapter  on  “  Socialism  and 
Communism  ”  closes  the  work. 

Taken  as  a  whole  the  book  fails  to  redeem  its  promise.  There  is 
too  much  journalism  in  it  and  too  much  cheap  sociology.  Much  of  it 
is  secondhand  and  more  is  ephemeral.  There  is  no  real  guidance  in 
the  book.  It  finds  us  groping,  and  it  leaves  us  groping  stilL  Mr. 
Villiers’s  criticism  of  life  fails  because  life  is  a  more  serious  thing 
than  he  realizes.  It  is  the  criticism  of  an  onlooker  rather  than  of  one 
who  has  toiled  and  striven. 

W.  G.  Martlet. 

PROBLEMS  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT  IN  THE  LONDON 

BUILDING  TRADES.  By  Norman  B.  Dearle.  [200  pp. 

Crown  8vo.  3«.  Gd  Dent.  London,  1908.] 

Despite  the  remedies  which  have  been  suggested,  and  in  some  cases 
adopted,  the  problem  of  unemployment  grows  more  acute.  But  the 
outlook  is  not  hopeless.  We  have  learned  two  lessons  from  the 
failures  of  the  past,  aud  to  some  extent  this  has  cleared  the  air.  We 
have  come  to  see  that  the  artificial  creation  of  work  is  just  as  much  a 
mere  palliative,  and  therefore  not  a  remedy  at  all,  as  the  old  system 
of  outdoor  relief.  Doubtless  it  is  a  necessary  evil,  for  men  cannot  be 
left  to  starve  ;  and  perhaps,  from  one  point  of  view,  the  new  method 
is  preferable  to  the  old — it  is  less  degrading,  and  the  willingness  to 
work  provides  some  test  as  to  the  honesty  and  the  need  of  the  appli¬ 
cant.  But,  so  far  as  the  real  problem  is  concerned,  it  tends  to  per¬ 
petuate  rather  than  to  remove  the  evil.  To  dole  out  work,  just  as  to 
dole  out  money,  may  help  a  man  who  is  temporarily  in  difficulties  to 
tide  over  a  crisis,  but  it  in  no  way  provides  against  a  repetition  of  the 
evil,  and  our  aim  must  be  prevention  rather  than  cure.  And,  secondly, 
we  have  come  to  see  that  the  origin  of  the  problem  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  some  men  are  unemployable.  It  lies  deeper  than  this. 
The  personal  factor  determines  the  incidence  rather  than  the  extent  of 
unemployment.  The  least  competent  will  be  the  first  to  lose  their 
work,  but  the  competent  cannot  always  be  certain  of  retaining  it. 
The  unemployed  are  not  necessarily  either  idle  or  vicious,  and  it  would 
be  nearer  the  truth  to  say  that  unemployment  creates  the  unemploy¬ 
able,  than  the  contrary.  It  is  not  therefore  sufficient,  though  it  is 
both  desirable  and  essential,  that  the  worker  should  be  made  efficient, 
morally  and  physically,  and  trained  in  the  arts  of  his  particular  trade, 
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for  even  if  there  were  no  unemployable,  there  would  still  be  some 
unemployed. 

Once,  however,  it  is  seen  that  it  is  neither  by  providing  work,  nor 
by  reforming  the  worker — though  the  one  is  often  unavoidable,  and 
the  other  always  essential — that  the  problem  can  be  solved,  there  is 
some  possibility  of  our  finding  a  true  solution.  We  shall  be  prepared 
to  concentrate  our  attention  upon  the  causes,  and  not,  as  is  often  the 
case,  upon  the  effects  of  unemployment.  The  difficulty  will  then  be 
found  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  in  no  two  trades  are  the  causes  identical, 
and  that  therefore  there  can  be  no  universal  panacea.  Certain  causes 
operate  in  all  trades.  What  are  known  as  cyclical  and  seasonal  varia¬ 
tions  in  the  demand  for  labour  periodically  disorganize  the  market  and 
inevitably  produce  unemployment.  In  times  of  prosperity,  or  “  in  the 
season,”  more  men  are  drawn  into  a  particular  trade  than  that  trade 
can  support  under  normal  conditions,  or  ”  out  of  the  season.”  When 
the  boom,  or  the  season,  is  over,  they  must  be  discharged.  These 
variations  are  inevitable,  and,  as  regards  the  former  at  any  rate, 
inexplicable,  and  no  trade  is  unaffected  by  them.  The  only  hope  of 
remedy  would  seem  to  lie  in  a  greater  co-operation  between  masters 
and  men,  and  among  the  workers  themselves.  There  must  be  a 
sliding  scale  of  wages,  shorter  hours  of  work,  a  general  spirit  of  give 
and  take,  so  as  to  obviate  discharges  when  trade  is  slack.  In  the 
case  of  seasonal  variations,  a  greater  organization  among  different 
trades  might  do  something  towards  providing  alternative  employ¬ 
ments. 

But  in  addition  to  these  general  causes,  there  are  others  which 
operate  in  particular  trades,  and  are  due  to  the  particular  conditions 
prevalent  in  those  trades.  Thus  it  is  essential  that  each  trade,  and  so 
far  as  possible,  each  portion  of  it,  should  be  carefully  studied  by  itself, 
with  a  view  to  ascertaining  what  specific  remedies  are  desirable.  For 
this  reason  one  must  welcome  Mr.  N.  B.  Dearie's  book,  as  an  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  causes  of  unemployment  in  a  trade  which,  for  many 
reasons,  well  deserves  the  minute  and  careful  study  he  gives  to  it.  It 
is  a  large  trade  ;  in  the  administrative  county  of  London  and  in  eight 
of  the  chief  suburban  districts,  upwards  of  1 80,000  men  were  engaged 
in  it,  according  to  the  census  of  1901.  It  is  a  trade  which  is  particu¬ 
larly  liable  to  seasonal  variations ;  during  the  last  thirteen  years  the 
average  amount  of  unemployment  has  varied  between  2*7  per  cent,  iu 
August  and  6  per  cent,  in  December,  the  minimum  being  much  below 
and  the  maximum  much  above,  the  average  for  the  whole  trade  of  the 
country.  This  is  well  illustrated  by  a  clear  and  carefully  drawn 
chart.  It  is  a  trade,  too,  in  which  a  number  of  special  causes  are  at 
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work,  which  tend  to  produce  a  large  amount  of  casual  labour.  Employ* 
ment  is  nearly  always  irregular,  as  most  of  the  work  is  done  by  con¬ 
tract.  Men  are  taken  on  to  fulfil  a  contract,  and  discharged  at  the 
end  of  it.  Little  attempt  is  made  to  organize  the  conditions  under 
which  the  men  find  work  and  the  employers  men.  ^  The  workman 
in  need  of  work  calls  at  the  various  shops  where  work  is  or  is  likely 
to  be  carried  on,  and  where  hands  are  thought  to  be  needed,  and 
presents  himself  to  the  foreman,  who  is  responsible  for  taking  on  and 
discharging  men.  .  .  .  No  character  is  asked  for  or  given  .  .  .  and  a 
man’s  chances  depend  solely  on  his  ability  to  satisfy  the  foreman  as 
to  his  capacity.  .  .  .  The  engagement  is  terminable  at  an  hour’s 
notice  on  either  side,  and  so  if  the  man  sees  a  way  to  better  himself, 
or  the  foreman  can  get  a  superior  man,  it  is  easily  done  ”  (pp.  85-86). 
An  obvious  remedy  would  seem  to  lie  in  the  establishment  of  labour 
exchanges,  or  in  a  further  development  of  the  vacant  book  ”  system 
partially  adopted  by  the  trade  unions. 

It  would  appear  that  during  the  last  seven  years  the  amount  of 
unemployment  in  the  London  building  trades  has  been  far  in  excess 
of  the  average  for  other  trades,  and  Mr.  Dearie  has  made  a  careful 
examination  of  the  various  causes  which  are  responsible  for  this. 
Among  others  which  he  mentions,  one  in  particular  is  worth  noting. 
For  a  number  of  reasons  the  apprenticeship  system  is  dying  down, 
and  no  means  are  now  left  for  providing  a  special  training  for  those 
who  engage  in  the  trade.  There  is  no  inducement  to  the  employer  to 
keep  on  his  books  an  unskilled  labourer  when  trade  is  slack.  He  can 
easily  procure  an  equally  competent— or  incompetent — labourer  as 
soon  as  trade  mends. 

Mr.  Dearie’s  book  contains  a  large  amount  of  exact  and  useful 
information,  which  he  presents  in  a  clear  and  interesting  manner.  It 
is  published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Toynbee  Trust,  and  is  very 
readable  aud  suggestive. 

R.  Brook. 

THE  IMPERIAL  GAZETTEER  OF  INDIA.  Vol.  II. 

[573  pp.  8vo.  6s.  net.  Clarendon  Press.  Oxford,  1908.] 

The  second  volume  of  this  new  edition  treats  of  the  Indian  Empire 
from  the  historical  point  of  view.  The  plan  followed  in  dealing  with 
this  vast  subject  has  been  to  divide  it  into  chapters  relating  not  so 
much  to  separate  periods  of  time  as  to  the  separate  sources  from  which 
the  materials  available  have  been  derived.  Thus,  different  branches  of 
historical  investigation,  such  as  archaeology,  architecture,  literature, 
and  numismatics,  form  the  subjects  of  the  earlier  chapters  as  a 
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preliminarj  to  those  based  upon  written  historical  records,  and  concerned 
with  the  days  of  history  proper.  From  the  necessities  of  the  case,  a 
work  compiled  on  such  lines  must  be  partly  a  sketch,  partly  an  encyclo¬ 
paedia.  The  book,  indeed,  is  adapted  rather  for  reference  than  for 
continuous  reading.  At  the  same  time,  such  chapters  as  those  devoted 
to  Sanskrit  and  to  vernacular  literature  give  real  glimpses  of  human 
nature  at  different  periods  of  its  Indian  history,  and  under  varying 
conditions  of  development.  Thus,  the  Vedic  hymns — compositions 
written  in  the  older  form  of  classical  Sanskrit,  and  covering  the 
period  between  1500  and  200  b.c. — attest  the  antiquity  of  gambling  as 
a  social  recreation.  Cheating  at  dice  is  one  of  the  most  frequent 
of  crimes  ;  and  one  poem  takes  the  form  of  “a  gambler's  lament,"  in 
which  a  man  deplores  his  inability  to  throw  off  the  spell  of  the  dice, 
though  he  sees  the  ruin  they  are  bringing  on  him  and  his  household. 
In  addition  to  indicating  the  social  ideas  of  this  period — as,  for  instance, 
the  prejudice  (which,  we  are  told,  survives  in  India  to-day)  that  “  to 
have  a  daughter  is  misery  " — these  poems  trace  the  historical  origin  of 
caste  to  the  gradual  separation  of  the  priestly,  the  agricultural,  and  the 
military  elements  of  the  ancient  community. 

Later  Sanskrit  literature,  though  more  secular  in  character  than 
the  Vedic  poems,  is  more  pessimistic,  and  tends  to  be  didactic  and 
moralizing.  Indeed,  the  Mahabharata — “  the  great  battle  of  the 
descendants  of  Bharata" — originally  an  Epic  poem,  becomes,  in  its 
latest  stage  of  editorial  development,  a  vast  treatise  on  duty. 

In  contradistinction  to  later  Sanskrit,  modern  vernacular  literature 
is  essentially  religious.  It  enshrines  the  Hindu  doctrine  of  bhahti,  or 
faith  in  a  personal  deity,  whose  different  aspects  form  the  subject  of 
more  than  half  the  literature  of  modern  India.  And  in  this  con¬ 
nexion  it  is  noticeable  that  those  vernacular  writers  who  have 
exercised  the  greatest  influence  upon  Hindu  character  have  been 
men  belonging  to  the  humblest  rank  in  life.  “  The  greatest  of  all 
the  moderns  ” — TulsI  Das  (1532-1623) — was  abandoned  by  his 
parents  at  birth,  and  was  picked  up  and  educated  by  a  wandering 
ascetic.  Of  this  writer  the  first  thing  to  be  noted  is  his  success. 
“  India  has  had  many  reformers  ;  but  none,  except  perhaps  the 
Buddha,  has  been  adopted  as  a  religious  teacher  by  so  many  pro¬ 
fessed  followers."  “  To-day  at  least  ninety  millions  of  the  people  of 
Upper  India  acknowledge  TulsI  Das  as  their  guide."  When  we  ask 
what  his  doctrine  was,  we  can  hardly  fail  to  be  impressed  by  its 
similarity  to  the  main  tenets  of  Christianity.  While  much  of  his 
teaching  was  learned  from  his  Hindu  predecessors,  in  two  points  TulsI 
Das  shows  his  originality  as  compared  with  them.  First,  be  insists  on 
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the  fact  of  sin,  and  its  hatefulness  to  the  Supreme  Being.  Secondly, 
he  teaches  that  in  order  to  relieve  the  world  of  sin  the  Supreme  Being 
became  incarnate  in  the  person  of  R&ma.  These  lessons  TulsI  Das 
conveyed  through  the  medium  of  some  of  the  most  beautiful  poetry 
which  has  found  birth  in  Asia  ”  ;  and  he  reinforced  them  by  the  reality 
of  his  sympathy  with  his  fellow-men.  **  He  had  lived  with  them, 
begged  from  them,  prayed  with  them,  taught  them,  shared  their  yearn¬ 
ings,  proved  their  happiness.”  No  wonder  that  such  a  man  was  taken 
for  its  own  by  the  multitude. 

The  later  chapters  of  the  book  deal,  as  has  been  said,  with  more 
strictly  historical  subject-matter,  such  as  Muhammadan  India,  the 
Marathas,  early  European  settlements  ;  and  the  volume  closes  with  a 
vigorous  sketch  of  the  history  of  British  rule.  To  the  study  of  the 
general  reader  may  be  commended  a  significant  analysis  of  the  causes 
of  England’s  success  in  India.  First,  her  self-restraint :  she  refrained 
from  entering  on  projects  of  territorial  conquest  until  she  had  gathered 
strength  enough  to  succeed.  Next,  there  was  “  an  indomitable  per¬ 
sistence  in  those  projects,  once  they  were  entered  on.”  Third,  the 
mutual  coufidence  of  the  company’s  servants  in  times  of  trouble.  Fourth, 
”  and  chief  of  all,  the  resolute  support  of  the  British  nation  at  home.” 

P.  B.  Bkinton. 

ECONOMICS.  By  Scott  Nearing  and  F.  D.  Watson,  [xii, 
499  pp.  8vo.  8a.  net.  Macmillan.  New  York,  1908.] 

This  text-book  is  the  joint  product  of  two  of  Professor  Simon 
Patten’s  disciples  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  It  is  somewhat 
difficult  to  discover  the  principle — perhaps  one  might  say  any  prin¬ 
ciple— on  which  its  subject  has  been  developed.  Book  III  is  entitled 
”  Natural  Resources,”  but  the  natural  wealth  of  the  United  States 
has  been  previously  handled  in  a  subdivision  of  Book  I,  which,  under 
the  title  “Prosperity,”  is  a  survey  of  the  constituents  of  wealth. 
Theories  of  rent,  interest,  and  wages,  are  discussed  under  the  title  of 
“  Distribution.”  Then,  again,  what  is  to  be  said  of  the  following 
argument  in  the  chapter  treating  of  the  theory  of  wages  (p.  375)  ? 
**  It  was  pointed  out  that,  according  to  the  law  of  distribution  outlined 
some  ^ears  ago  by  Professor  Patten,  the  factor  in  production  which 
increases  leaU  slowly  gains  at  the  expense  of  the  more  rapidly 
increasing  factors,  as  when  capital  increasing  faster  than  population, 
interest  falls  and  wages  rise.  The  conclusion  was  inductively  reached 
that  labour,  as  a  factor,  increases  less  rapidly  than  any  other.  This 
means  that  labour  is  gaining  at  the  expense  of  rent  or  interest.” 
Professor  Patten’s  words,  as  quoted  at  page  367,  are,  however,  as 
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follows  :  **  Of  the  factors  necessary  for  production,  that  factor  which 
tends  to  increase  at  the  slowest  rate  will  reduce  the  shares  of  the 
other  factors  to  their  lowest  limits,  will  have  the  benefits  of  all 
improvements,  and  must  bear  all  permanent  burdens.”  The  italics 
in  both  quotations  are  the  present  writer’s.  Of  course  the  mis* 
quotation  of  Professor  Patten’s  words  may  be  owing  to  a  mere 
lapsus  lingusSj  but  it  recurs  elsewhere.  And  in  any  case,  the  authors 
have  failed  to  distinguish  between  a  rise  in  the  rate  of  pay  of  the 
individual  workman,  and  a  rise  in  the  proportion  which  the  total 
labour  bill  holds  to  the  other  elements  in  the  cost  of  production. 
The  labour  bill  may  be  a  diminishing  factor  concurrently  with  the 
rise  in  rates  of  pay,  and  it  has  long  been  the  interest  of  the  employer 
to  make  it  so  through  the  substitution  of  machinery  for  manual  and 
mental  labour.  Of  no  country  is  this  truer  than  of  the  United  States. 

The  most  interesting  chapters  are  those  on  the  Standard  Oil  Trust, 
the  Steel  Corporation,  and  anti-Trust  legislation.  If  the  average 
independent  business  man  is  giving  place  to  vast  industrial  companies, 
these  companies  themselves  serve  in  many  instances  simply  to  disguise 
the  master  mind  who  manipulates  them. 

The  writers  admit  that  co-operation,  even  in  distribution,  and 
still  more  in  production,  has  been  a  failure  in  the  United  States. 
Several  reasons  are  given  for  this.  One  possible  cause  is,  however, 
overlooked,  and  that  is  the  great  mobility,  not  to  say  restlessness,  of 
the  American  workman.  Co-operative  institutions  do  not  find  their 
most  fruitful  field  among  a  heterogeneous  or  a  constantly  shifting 
population.  They  make  too  great  a  demand  on  the  personal  and 
disinterested  loyalty  of  their  supporters.  Even  among  ourselves  they 
have  succeeded  best  in  towns  where  one  or  two  great  industries, 
such  as  mining  or  cotton-spinning,  predominate.  They  cut  an  insig¬ 
nificant  figure  in  cosmopolitan  London.  A  chapter  is  given  to 
profit  sharing,  but  no  reference  is  made  to  the  “  materialization  ”  of 
the  principle  of  copartnership  which  has  been  achieved,  for  example, 
by  some  of  our  own  gas  companies.  A  passing  allusion  is  made, 
by  the  way,  to  one  solitary  colony  of  508  single-tax  enthusiasts 
situated  at  Fairhope  in  Alabama.  It  is  said  to  have  met  with 
considerable  success. 

C.  H.  d’E.  Leppington. 

THE  KING’S  REVENUE.  By  W.  M.  J.  Williams,  [xvi, 
221  pp.  8vo.  6«.  King.  London,  1908.] 

That  we  are  a  heavily  betaxed  nation  is,  for  the  average  middle- 
class  citizen,  a  truism.  He  is  called  upon  not  only  to  pay  his  own 
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share,  but,  as  tenement  landlord,  publican,  tea-dealer,  tobacconist, 
employer,  and  what  not,  to  advance  the  share  of  bis  wage-paid  fellow- 
countrymen,  and  is  left  to  recoup  himself  as  best  he  may.  Thus, 
through  no  fault  of  his  own,  his  position  resembles  in  some  respects 
that  of  the  publicani  of  classic  times.  He  has  to  bear  the  odium 
incident  to  the  discharge  of  an  unpopular  duty  while  the  world  of 
economists  and  sociologists  and  politicians  finds  matter  for  controversy 
in  arguing  upon  the  share  in  the  public  revenue  ultimately  defrayed 
by  the  working-classes. 

To  the  bewildered  taxpayer  Mr.  Williams  stretches  forth  in  the 
pages  before  us  a  guiding  hand  through  our  present  fiscal  labyrinth. 
His  method  is  to  assign  a  separate  chapter  to  each  leading  branch  of 
customs  and  inland  revenue,  and  then  to  divide  every  chapter  into 
sections  treating  of  the  origin  and  history  of  the  tax,  the  rate  at 
which  it  is  levied  during  the  financial  year  1908-9,  and  the  revenue 
it  has  brought  in  within  recent  years.  *‘In  that  way,*’  says  the 
author,  “  it  is  hoped  that  the  work  will  prove  useful  to  very  many 
of  our  citizens.”  It  would  be  still  more  useful  if,  for  example,  the 
sense  in  which  such  terms  as  **  settled  ”  and  “  passing  by  death  ” 
are  to  be  interpreted  had  been  explained  to  the  lay  mind.  It  is  as 
essential  to  the  man  in  the  street,  whose  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
his  country  is  always  presumed,  to  be  acquainted  with  the  law  as 
reduced  to  practice  as  it  is  to  be  acquainted  with  the  contents  of  the 
statute-book. 

At  a  moment  when  a  transference  of  a  considerable  department  of 
taxation  from  the  Inland  Revenue  to  the  Customs  seems  to  be  approach¬ 
ing  within  measurable  distance,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
cost  of  collection  under  the  former  head,  as  may  be  ascertained  from 
the  official  figures,  is  only  2*48  per  cent,  of  the  total  product  of 
internal  taxation,  as  against  3*26  per  cent,  for  customs,  after  allowing 
for  drawbacks  and  rebates  of  every  description.  The  various  beads 
of  inland  revenue  are  unfortunately  not  distinguished  with  regard  to 
this  item. 

A  quantity  of  figures  regarding  the  income-tax  are  furnished,  but  a 
reply  to  the  question.  How  many  income-tax  paying  individuals  are 
there  in  the  country  ?  eludes  us.  For,  as  Mr.  Williams  points  out,  the 
same  person  may  be  reckoned  in  all  the  schedules.  Not  including 
those  who  are  taxed  as  members  of  firms,  401,443  assessments  under 
Schedule  D  were  made  against  persons  in  England  and  Wales,  and 
only  20,892  in  Ireland.  By  an  obvious  misprint,  the  columns  in  the 
table  exhibiting  these  figures  are  headed  **£,”  as  though  money 
columns,  although  the  table  itself  bears  the  title  **  Numbers  of 
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AsaessmentB.’*  The  above  figures  include  100,574  asseBsments  on 
employees  averaging  an  income  of  £232  10«.  per  head.  Persons  in 
the  Government  or  municipal  services,  or  in  that  of  public  companies, 
are  not  included  in  Schedule  D,  but  in  Schedule  £.  Against  these 
there  are  402,503  assessments  averaging  an  income  in  each  case  of 
£231  10*.  It  is  curious  that  the  average  salary  in  the  two  categories 
should  be  so  nearly  the  same,  and  that  the  latter  should  so  far  out¬ 
number  the  former.  Here,  too,  not  a  few  individuals  are  to  be  found 
in  both  schedules.  Another  curious  feature  u  that  17  per  cent,  of 
employees  in  Schedule  D,  and  no  less  than  37 ‘5  per  cent,  of  those  in 
Schedule  E,  are  classed  as  having  salaries  not  exceeding  £160,  but  as 
at  the  same  time  not  exempt.  That  is  to  say,  they  possess  other 
sources  of  income  in  addition  to  their  salaries. 

A  point  which  needs  elucidation  is  the  distinction  between  Ex¬ 
chequer  Receipts,  Net  Receipts,  and  Net  Produce  in  the  table  on 
page  164. 

C.  H.  d’E.  Leppington. 

L’ENSEIGNEMENT  ECONOMIQUE  ET  SOCIAL  DANS  LES 
ECOLES  TECHNIQUES  A  L’ETRANGER  ET  EN 
FRANCE.  Par  Macbice  Belloh,  Ingdnieur  en  Chef  au 
Corps  de  Mines  et  Professeur  d'Economie  Industrielle  ^  I’Ecole 
Nationale  Superieure  des  Mines,  [viii,  508  pp.  12mo.  5  francs. 
Larose.  Paris,  1908.] 

LA  MISSION  SOCIALE  DES  ELEVES  DES  ECOLES  TECH¬ 
NIQUES  A  L’ETRANGER  ET  EN  FRANCE.  Par  Maurice 
Bellok.  [286  pp.  12mo.  3  fr.  50  c.  Larose.  Paris,  1908.] 

The  subjects  of  these  two  little  volumes,  both  from  the  pen  of 
Professor  Bellom,  one  of  the  most  painstaking  inquirers  of  the  present 
day  in  the  province  of  social  reform,  are  so  closely  allied  to  one 
another,  that  the  two  books  may  well  be  discussed  together.  The 
first  tells  students  of  “  technical  ’’  schools  what  they  ought  to  learn ; 
and  the  second  what,  having  learnt,  they  ought  to  do  for  the  good  of 
their  fellowmen. 

We  have  been  told  a  great  deal  during  the  past  few  years  about 
“  Charlottenburg  ” — so  much,  indeed,  that  the  fact  has  been  lost  sight 
of  that  there  are  other  competitors  in  the  field  besides  Germany.  The 
present  book  shows  what  has  been  accomplished  elsewhere,  most 
notably  in  France,  but  also  in  Austria,  Belgium,  Spain,  the  United 
States,  and,  lastly,  among  onrselves.  The  author  is,  perhaps,  not 
quite  generous  enough  in  his  recognition  of  onr  own  labours.  For  we 
have  more  to  show  in  the  matter  besides  Sheffield.  However,  with 
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this  proviso,  it  must  be  said  that  his  conspectus  of  the  educational 
work  accomplished  in  the  principal  technical  colleges  of  the  world 
imparts  a  peculiar  value  to  the  book.  To  Professor  Bellom's  mind, 
comprehensive  as  that  work  is,  it  is  not  yet  sufficient.  OvScv  yAvxv- 
TcpoK  leM  cZSmu,  as  Oicero  was  fond  of  quoting,  his  favourite  motto. 
Professor  Bellom  would  have  political  economy  and  social  science 
added  to  the  schoolroom  index.  And  his  argument  distinctly  appeals 
to  common  sense ;  for,  as  he  shows,  a  certain  amount  of  political 
economy  and  social  science  may  be  of  distinct  practical  value  to  the 
engineer.  Wisely,  however,  he  adds  a  caution  equivalent  to  that 
which  Polydore  Vergil  gave  in  respect  of  beer,  viz.  modice  tumatur 
— lest  the  heads  of  students  be  overburdened  with  unassimilated 
knowledge.  He  would  draw  the  line  at  what  is  essential  for  their 
calling.  And  there  is  sense  in  that. 

The  other  volume  deals  with  University  and  similar  “  settlements.” 
And  in  it,  once  more,  the  admirable  conspectus  given  of  settlements 
for  social  reform  and  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  poor,  in  this 
country  and  elsewhere,  constitutes  one  of  the  most  valuable  features. 
The  author  is  evidently  well  at  home  in  his  subject.  The  real  object 
of  the  book,  however,  is  to  address  a  vtKu  6/iOMi>s  to  the  students  of 
bis  own  country,  and  show  them,  rather  in  detail,  how  to  give  effect 
to  it.  Our  ^  settlements  ” — which  appear  to  have  set  not  only  a  laud¬ 
able  but  also  a  fruitful  example  to  all  the  world — are  not,  however, 
really  actual  ‘‘  students*  **  settlements,  in  the  sense  in  which  Professor 
Bellom  applies  the  word  students  *’ ;  and  their  object  is  to  even  a 
greater  extent  morally  and  socially  than  purely  technically  educa- 
tionaL  There  is  also  this  little  pitfall  to  be  dreaded.  Professor 
Bellom  wishes  the  students  to  impart  their  partial  knowledge  of  tech¬ 
nical  and  other  things  to  the  much  less  educated  working  man.  But 
there  is  to  be  a  discussion.  And  in  a  free  discussion  even  untutored 
pupils  are  apt  to  put  very  “  posing  ”  questions,  such  as  require  a  good 
deal  more  than  merely  **  partial "  knowledge  to  be  satisfactorily 
answered.  It  is,  however,  a  hopeful  sign  of  the  world’s  progress  that 
in  France  and  in  Glermany  students  take  up  social  and  educational 
work  as  a  **  mission.”  The  remarkable  success  achieved  by  the 
students  of  Finland  in  extending  co-operation  shows  that  admirable 
results  may  be  achieved  by  such  action,  engaged  in  by  the  young,  the 
enthusiastic,  and  the  intelligent. 


Henbt  W.  Wolff. 
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LES  PAYSANS  DE  LA  NORMANDIE  ORIENTALE,  PATS 
DE  CAUX,  BRAY,  VEXIN  NORMAND,  VALLEB  DE  LA 
SEINE.  Par  JuLxs  Sion.  [544  pp.  8vo.  12  francs.  Colin. 
Paris,  1909.] 

This  book  onght  to  find  appreciative  readers  in  this  country.  It 
will  be  consulted  with  interest  by  not  a  few  of  those  many  thousands 
who  annually  visit  what  is,  in  historical  and  ethnical  connexion, 
habits,  and  traditions,  as  well  as  in  geographical  position,  the  nearest 
province  of  France  to  ourselves.  And  it  will  be  found  to  afford 
matter  for  very  keen  interest  to  economists  who  care  to  study  the 
history  of  land,  communal  and  social  systems.  There  are  so  many 
links  in  such  history  between  our  own  country  and  that  dukedom  which 
nearly  nine  centuries  ago  became  our  master,  only  to  learn  in  course 
of  time  a  good  deal  from  the  conquered  and  subsequently  governing 
race  1  And  it  is  so  very  interesting  to  trace  the  common  origin  of 
things  and  compare  their  parallel  development !  If,  on  the  one  hand, 
we  meet  in  Normandy  at  every  turn  with  place  names  which  tell 
of  what  have  become  well-known  families  among  ourselves  — 
Neville,  Mortemer,  Harcourt,  Maulevrier,  Tancarville,  and  so  on — on 
the  other  hand  there  are  names  like  Auppegard  (the  English  “  apple- 
yard,”  as  the  author  points  out)  to  show  that  the  great  specifically 
Norman  industry  of  apple  growing  and  cider  making,  like  the  equally 
typical  local  business  of  horse  breeding,  which  to-day  supplies  us  with 
80  many  useful  omnibus  horses,  came  to  Normandy  from  Britain. 
Norman  cotton  spinning,  on  the  other  hand,  for  the  paternity  of  which 
we  sometimes  take  credit,  is  of  indigenous  growth.  It  has  played  a 
very  leading  part  in  one  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  of  industrial 
development  in  the  whilom  dukedom,  which  is  inseparably  interwoven 
with  rural  and  agricultural  development — the  main  subject  of  the 
present  book — because  at  an  early  date  the  stiff  traditionalism  of  the 
urban  guilds  drove  spinning  and  kindred  industries,  eager  for  progress, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  compete  with  the  industries  of  other  countries,  into 
the  villages — ^jnst  as  trade  union  rigidity  has  in  our  own  days  driven 
industries  requiring  new  processes  of  manufacture  into  the  United 
States,  into  Canada  and  Gormany.  All  that  is  done  with,  for  the 
present,  at  any  rate,  so  far  as  cottage  industry  is  concerned  ;  and 
its  last  death-struggle  accounts  for  part  of  the  rural  depopulation 
which  is  going  on  in  Normandy  as  well  as  elsewhere. 

In  the  organization  of  rural  economy  in  Normandy  there  is  really 
much  more  than  in  that  of  any  other  European  province  which  reveals 
a  common  origin  with  our  own.  Some  of  this  was,  of  course,  handed 
down  from  the  conquering  Norsemen.  But,  apart  from  that,  the 
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system  of  cultiTation,  on  soil  and  in  a  climate  very  similar  to  our  own, 
a  system  gradually  developed,  so  as  to  make  it  suitable  for  cattle 
breeding  and  fattening,  from  the  two  and  three  field  shift ;  the  land 
being  in  the  main  cultivated  by  farming  ienantt — whereas  all  round 
cultivating  ownership,  much  sub-divided,  and  the  cultivation  of  white 
crops  rather  than  green,  wholly  prevails  ;  the  scattered  farmsteads 
with  their  regulation  clusters  of  trees  sheltering  the  yard  and  breaking 
the  force  of  the  wind  ;  and  even  the  typical  paddock,  scarcely  known 
elsewhere  in  France,  but  never  wanting  in  Normandy — impress  even 
an  outward  stamp  of  very  striking  similarity  upon  rural  economy, 
which  closer  study  shows  to  be  supported  by  much  that  is  similar — 
much  that  either  explains  features  in  our  own  rural  economy  or  else 
is  explained  by  them — in  internal  structure  and  historical  evolution. 

The  work  of  inquiry,  it  may  be  added,  has  been  carried  out  with 
great  care  and  judgment  and  abundant  consultation  of  extant 
authorities,  of  which  latter  a  long  catalogue  is  quoted  ;  and,  bulky  as 
the  volume  is,  it  makes  very  interesting  reading,  because  there  is  no 
useless  padding,”  and  everything  is  put  in  the  form  which  a  lawyer 
would  call  ”  good  evidence.” 

Henbt  W,  Wolff. 

DAS  DEUTSCHE  BANEWESEN.  Yon  Alfbed  Lxnsbubqh. 
[64  pp.  8 VO.  4*80  marks.  Bank-Verlag.  Berlin — Charlotten- 
bnrg.  1909.] 

People  interested  in  banking  matters  will  welcome  this  interesting 
volume  which  gives,  in  an  unusually  concise  manner,  a  readily  intelli¬ 
gible  account  of  the  main  features,  customs,  and  usages  of  German 
banking,  supplemented  by  statistical  tables  carefully  compiled,  show¬ 
ing  the  business  and  position  of  every  distinct  class  of  banks,  and  of 
every  one  of  the  leading  banks.  Such  statistics  have  thus  far  not 
been  available  ;  and  the  author  deserves  distinct  recognition  for 
preparing  them. 

We  need  not  go  back  to  Lord  Jefirey’s  opinion  for  evidence  of  the 
extreme  national  importance  of  banking  institutions.  A  risky  bank¬ 
ing  system  must  needs  mean  serious  danger,  not  only  to  the  com¬ 
munity,  but  to  all  other  communities  engaged  in  business  with  it. 
In  the  German  banking  system,  as  it  has  grown  up,  there  is  a  great 
deal  that  is  risky.  Its  immense  value  to  national  industry  and  com¬ 
merce  has  already  been  described  in  this  Review  (October,  1905). 
But  that  does  not  do  away  with  the  risks,  which  I  am  glad  to  see 
that  not  only  Herr  Lansburgh,  but  others  in  Germany,  of  even  greater 
influence  than  himself,  are  clearly  detecting  and  endeavouring  to  guard 
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against.  The  new  Bank  Charter  evidently  has  this  end  in  view. 
And  the  important  Inquiry  by  Imperial  Commission  may  be  taken  as 
prompted  by  a  desire  to  demonstrate  what  is  amiss  and  to  provide 
a  remedy. 

There  is,  indeed,  as  Herr  Lansborgh  shows,  not  a  little  amiss.  He 
will  have  it  that  German  banks  turned  their  attention  to  speculative 
business,  not  from  their  own  superfluity  of  cupidity,  but  because 
they  found  the  German  mind  hopelessly  set  upon  gambling,  and  con¬ 
sidered  it  a  patriotic  duty  to  introduce  method  into  such  madness. 
That  does  not  quite  agree  with  what  a  very  experienced  German 
banker,  Herr  F.  Thorwart,  has  set  forth  in  his  history  of  the  house  of 
Sorgel,  Parrisius  &  Co.,  recently  merged  in  the  Dresdner  Bank,  nor 
with  much  other  evidence  that  is  not  lightly  to  be  set  aside.  In  any 
case,  German  banking  has  taken  this  speculative  turn.  And,  as  Herr 
Lansburgh  shows,  it  is  so  deeply  entangled  in  it  that  balance  sheets 
have  ceased  to  be  of  any  value  as  tests  of  stability.  The  most  shaky 
banks  produce  the  best  balance  sheets,  obscuring  the  fact  that  they 
have  granted  risky  loans  by  recording  such  under  **  bills  of  exchange.” 
One  consequence  is  that  the  safest*  banks  receive  least  deposits  and 
have  to  make  money  by  issuing  drafts,  acting  in  this  matter  as 
customers  rather  than  as  bankers  ;  and  that  deposits  go  in  unwarrant¬ 
able  quantities  to  insecure  banks,  which  to  a  large  extent  are  essen¬ 
tially  savings  banks,  but  with  a  far  more  risky  employment  of  their 
funds  than  savings  banks  should  practise.  The  author  is,  however, 
hopelessly  in  disagreement  with  facts  when  stating  that  co-operative 
banks  are,  in  Germany,  exempt  from  the  duty  to  produce  balance 
sheets.  They  are,  on  the  contrary,  required  by  the  law  to  produce 
a  balance  sheet  to  every  depositor.  There  is  not  much  risk  of  loss 
in  that  quarter. 

Herr  Lansburgh  shows,  to  his  own  satisfaction,  as  it  will  be  to  that 
of  his  British  readers,  that  the  banks  of  his  own  country  are  abready 
taking  more  and  more  to  the  steady  ways  of  our  own  safer  and  more 
cautious  banking  institutions,  and  that  Berlin  is  becoming  more  and 
more  a  national  banking  centre,  like  London. 

With  regard  to  banking  in  this  country,  the  author  labours  under 
a  mistake  in  holding  that  one  or  two  **  trading  banks  ”  in  Great 
Britain  are  devoting  themselves  to  the  specifically  “  industrial  ”  bank- 
ing  typical  of  Germany.  They  were,  indeed,  formed  to  do  so.  And 
there  is  plenty  of  scope  and  room  for  such  work.  But  to  accomplish 
it  banks  require  to  be  either  more  substantially  equipped  with  funds, 
or  else  better  qualified  to  watch  and  control  their  customers.  The 

trading  ”  banks  have  become,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  banks 
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of  the  ordinary  order,  jast  as  the  Berlin  Diconto  GeselUchaft  became, 
from  an  intended  modest  commercial  bill-discounting  establishment, 
one  of  the  great  typical  banks  of  its  country. 

Henbt  W.  Wolff. 

SOCIAL  DEGRADATION.  By  Malcolk  Spenceb,  MA.  [180  pp. 

Crown  8to.  2t.  6d.  Student  Christian  Movement.  London. 

1908.] 

It  is  possible  to  take  exception  to  the  title  of  this  book,  as  suggest¬ 
ing  that  extreme  poverty  necessarily  degrades  a  vast  multitude  of  our 
fellow-citizens ;  but  the  author  takes  care  to  remind  us  that  many 
virtues  which  are  lacking  among  the  well-to-do  are  found  repeatedly 
in  the  midst  of  destitution ;  and  the  title  at  least  enforces  the  great 
truth  that  our  social  and  economic  system  makes  it  extremely  difficult 
for  the  poor  to  live  a  good  life.  For  the  book  itself  I  have  nothing 
but  commendation.  It  is  not,  nor  does  it  profess  to  be,  original.  It 
consists  very  largely  of  quotations  from  well-known  and  authoritative 
treatises  on  social  problems,  and  it  has  an  excellent  appendix  of 
bibliographical  notes.  It  is  intended  for  study,  in  the  missionary 
spirit,  by  circles  of  students,  and  so  studied  it  should  certainly 
stimulate  more  extensive  inquiries.  The  matter  is  handled  with 
wisdom  and  lucidity,  and  as  much  detail  is  included  as  it  was  possible 
to  give  without  obscuring  the  broader  issues. 

The  book  is  divided  into  four  chapters,  dealing  with  **  The  Physical 
Handicap,”  “  The  Disruption  of  the  Home,”  “  The  Struggle  for 
Livelihood,”  and  ‘*The  Religious  Need.”  The  chapter  on  the  dis¬ 
ruption  of  the  home  is  particularly  enlightening.  Mr.  Spencer  brings 
out  with  great  clearness  the  evil  effect  upon  character  of  the  growing 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  whole  family  ever  seeing  much  of  one 
another,  even  when  the  children  are  quite  young,  as  well  as  the  more 
obvious  dangers  attaching  to  the  migratory  life  which  is  now  the  lot 
of  so  many  unskilled  labourers.  Indeed,  the  psychology  is  admirable 
throughout  the  book.  For  example,  ”  Their  daily  and  weekly  nmrgin 
of  leisure  finds  them  (the  poor)  jaded  in  body  and  nervously  ill- 
conditioned.  They  are  not  equal  to  healthy  activity,  mental  or 
physicaL  They  demand  something  passive,  something  sensational, 
something  either  deadening  or  stimulating.”  Or  take  what  is  said 
of  the  religious  sense  in  the  very  poor,  **  It  comes  to  the  surface  in 
the  desire  for  religious  ministration  at  the  great  crises  of  life — birth, 
marriage,  death,  and  burial.  It  is  perhaps  always  present  in  a 
vague  sense  of  Providence,  hardly  Christian  in  character.”  That 
last  sentence  is  very  true,  and  it  is  almost  miraculous  that  such  a 
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conviction  of  the  Divine  care  should  survive  in  our  modern  industrial 
life.  For,  as  Mr.  Spencer  is  at  pains  to  prove,  the  mass  of  the  very 
poor  are,  under  modern  conditions,  peculiarly  at  the  mercy  of  brute, 
almost  impersonal  forces,  which  find  expression  in  the  capricious  and 
despotic  fluctuations  of  trade.  It  is  literally  true  that  an  honest, 
temperate,  and  efficient  workman  may  be  thrown  out  of  work  at  any 
time  through  circumstances  over  which  neither  he  nor,  at  present, 
any  one  else  has  any  controL  And  here  there  is  a  much-needed  in¬ 
dictment  of  some  of  the  less  creditable  concomitants  of  wealth. 
“  Luxuries  introduce  a  capricious  and  irregular  element  into  industries.” 

There  is  much  in  what  Mr.  Spencer  says  to  disquiet  the  consciences 
of  those  who  are  at  ease.  It  is  not  that  he  descends  to  the  easy 
demagogic  device  of  ^  making  your  flesh  creep,”  though  there  is  much 
that  is  terrible  in  the  true  picture  which  he  draws.  Nor  is  it  merely 
that  he  enforces  the  common  responsibility  for  individual  misery — the 
responsibility  of  the  consumer  and  the  employer — though  this  respon¬ 
sibility  is  preached  as  it  might  be  in  any  pamphlet  of  the  C.S.U. 
The  main  efiect  of  the  book,  at  least  on  one  reader,  was  to  stir  a 
sense  of  shame  that,  with  all  the  advantages  of  home-life,  education, 
good  housing,  food,  and  air — the  loss  of  which  tends  so  terribly  to 
weaken  character — the  moral  achievement  should  be  so  miserable. 
Those  who  have  never  known  destitution,  who  have  never  had  to 
live  where  gentleness  was  difficult  and  decency  impossible,  may  well 
ask  themselves  what  sort  of  life  theirs  would  have  been,  had  they 
been  in  the  place  of  these  millions  who  in  all  our  towns  are  fighting 
the  lost  fight  of  virtue. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  Mr.  Spencer  has  made  the  fatal 
mistake  of  writing  a  pessimistic  book.  There  is  no  wail  of  despair  in 
Social  Degradation,  and  there  are  many  words  of  encouragement  and 
hope.  He  sums  up  the  chapter  on  the  physical  handicap  in  these 
words  :  “  What  material  conditions  have  blighted  material  improve¬ 
ments  can  redeem.  When  we  understand  that  material  evil  is  the 
expression  of  the  thoughtless  will  of  the  community,  we  shall  begin 
to  prove  the  good  that  an  awakened  and  educated  social  conscience 
can  create.”  No  words  could  be  found  more  precisely  to  summarize 
the  confidence  in  which  the  Christian  Social  Union  does  its  work. 
And  indeed  I  cannot  imagine  a  book  better  calculated  to  arouse  the 
many  lethargic  members  of  the  C.S.U.  It  is  cheap,  nicely  got-up, 
well-written,  and  truthful,  and  it  contains  a  remarkable  amount  of 
information.  The  Student  Christian  Movement  has  done  a  good  work 
for  the  cause  of  social  improvement  in  publishing  it,  and  I  can  only 
hope  that  it  is  not  the  last  work  of  the  kind  which  they  will  issue. 

P.  S.  Richabds. 
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TRADES  FOR  LONDON  BOTS.  lesned  by  the  Apprenticeship 
and  Skilled  Employment  Association,  55,  Denison  House,  S.W. 
[180  pp.  Svo.  9d.  Longmans.  London,  1908.] 

A  HANDBOOK  OF  EMPLOYMENTS.  By  Mbs.  Ogiltie 
Gobdon.  [444  pp.  8to.  Is.  net.  ^Rosemount  Press. 
Aberdeen,  1908.] 

Trades  for  London  Boys  contains  in  a  convenient  form  information 
which  will  be  invaluable  in  directing  the  choice  of  a  career  for  boys 
leaving  the  Elementary  Schools.  It  will  be  no  less  useful  in  the 
bands  of  the  intelligent  parent  than  as  a  work  of  reference  for  the 
Skilled  Employment  Committees,  which  undertake  to  help  the  parent 
and  the  boy  in  making  that  choice. 

The  book  begins  with  a  list  of  these  committees  in  London,  now 
sixteen  in  number,  and  of  the  Day  Trade  Schools,  Art  Schools,  and 
evening  classes  offering  facilities  for  technical  and  artistic  instruction, 
either  supplementary  to  workshop  practice,  or  preparatory  for  it.  It 
is  mainly  taken  up  with  accounts,  first,  of  “  trades,”  grouped  chiefly 
according  to  the  materials  employed  in  them  ;  and,  secondly,  of  **  mis¬ 
cellaneous  openings,”  such  as  clerical  work  (especially  in  Government 
employ),  the  Navy  and  Merchant  Service,  the  work  of  assistants  in 
wholesale  and  retail  shops,  and  the  elementary  school  teaching  pro¬ 
fession.  For  each  trade  a  short  description  is  given  of  the  nature  of 
the  work  done,  with  the  length  of  apprenticeship,  the  premium 
required,  if  any,  the  wages  of  apprentice  and  journeyman,  the  name 
and  address  of  the  trade  union,  and  the  technical  classes  available. 
The  descriptions  of  processes,  especially  the  complicated  processes 
of  the  printing  trades,  are  excellently  clear  and  concise.  Most  of 
them  have  been  submitted  to  the  criticism  of  experts,  and  throughout 
the  book  tbe  greatest  care  seems  to  have  been  taken  to  ensure 
accuracy,  and  to  supply  the  latest  information  as  to  new  develop¬ 
ments  in  trades  and  as  to  the  prospects  they  offer. 

Some  useful  warnings  are  given  to  parents  whose  ambition  for  their 
boy  might  so  far  blind  them  to  his  limitations  as  to  put  him  to  a  trade 
in  which  he  could  never  become  competent ;  while  on  the  other  hand 
they  are  warned  not  to  let  him  waste  the  precious  years  from  fourteen 
to  eighteen  as  a  messenger  or  boy-clerk  in  private  firms  or  Government 
offices,  where  be  will  be  comparatively  well  paid  but  discharged 
without  useful  training  when  it  is  too  late  to  acquire  it. 

The  appendix  gives  a  valuable  pricis  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Factory  Acts,  a  list  of  the  dangerous  trades,  and  a  selection  of 
employments  suitable  for  the  physically  defective.  Altogether  it  is 
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an  admirably  practical  compilation,  and  should  bear  immediate  frnit 
in  the  formation  of  new  local  Skilled  Employment  Committees  in 
London. 

A  Handbook  of  Employments  is  the  result  of  a  comprehensive 
inquiry  in  the  four  principal  towns  of  Scotland  as  to  the  openings 
for  “young  workers”  of  both  sexes.  The  book  does  not  confine 
itself  to  mechanical  or  “  wage-earning  ”  employments,  but  deals  also 
with  the  professional  careers, — the  Church,  the  Army  and  Navy,  archi¬ 
tecture,  banking,  stock-broking,  etc.  The  account  of  these  latter 
callings  is  necessarily  superficial,  though  at  the  same  time  careful  and 
judicious,  as  when  we  are  informed  that  “  it  is  essential "  for  a  boy 
destined  for  a  Stock  Exchange  “  that  he  should  not  be  of  an  excitable 
disposition”;  but  in  the  part  dealing  with  the  mechanical  trades, 
there  is  a  mass  of  detailed  information  about  the  methods,  customs, 
and  rates  of  pay  in  both  skilled  and  unskilled  departments.  All  this 
information,  however — the  faithful  record  of  a  laborious  and  exhaustive 
inquiry  and  as  such  of  great  value — needs  to  be  better  arranged  and 
compressed  not  a  little  before  it  can  be  of  practical  use  to  any  one 
attempting  to  direct  young  labour  into  suitable  channels,  and  before 
the  work  can  justify  its  title  of  a  “  Handbook.” 

In  the  Introduction  the  author  insists  on  the  necessity  of  co-opera¬ 
tion  between  employers,  trade  unions,  and  educational  authorities  in 
obtaining  technical  teaching  for  manual  workers,  and  elaborates  a 
scheme  for  official  “  Educational  Information  and  Employment 
Bureaux  ”  to  act  as  intermediary  between  the  school  and  the  work¬ 
shop.  These  bureaux  would  aim  at  securing,  on  the  one  hand,  that 
young  employes  should  be  free  to  attend  continuation  courses,  and 
on  the  other  that  the  courses  should  be  closely  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  the  local  employers.  These  objects  doubtless  represent  the  right 
direction  of  progress,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  machinery  proposed 
would  secure  them  more  surely  than  an  active  and  well-informed 
Local  Education  Authority  as  at  present  constituted.  Dr.  Shad  well 
has  pointed  out  that  technical  classes  in  some  parts  of  Lancashire 
meet  local  needs  better,  and  secure  a  larger  attendance,  than  the  most 
scientific  systems  of  Germany  anywhere  have  done. 

C.  E.  Eino-Chcbch. 

SOCIALISM  AND  THE  DRINK  QUESTION.  By  Philip 

Snowden,  M.P.  [205  pp.  Crown  8vo.  Is.  net.  I.L.P. 
London,  1908.3 

Mr.  Snowden’s  first  purpose  is  to  disprove  the  opinion  commonly 
held  that  intemperance  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  poverty  of  the  workers. 
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**  To  reply  to  the  contentioa  that  poverty  causes  drinking  by  pointing  to 
instances  where  men  with  high  wages  drink,  and  to  others  where  men 
with  low  wages  are  sober,  is  no  valid  answer.  It  is  not  so  much  the 
money  amount  of  the  wages,  as  the  conditions  under  which  the  wage 
is  earned  and  the  outside  opportunities  and  associations  of  the 
individual  ”  (p.  51). 

In  support,  Mr.  Snowden  instances  some  figures  given  by  the  United 
States  Labour  Commissioner.  Of  the  four  trades  cotton,  woollen,  iron, 
and  glass,  the  percentage  of  wages  spent  in  drink  “  is  lowest  in  the 
woollen  ;  the  cotton  comes  next,  being  a  little  higher ;  the  iron  trade 
is  100  per  cent,  above  the  woollen ;  and  the  glass  trade  is  40  per  cent, 
above  the  high  proportion  attributed  to  the  iron  workers.  Every 
person  acquainted  with  the  character  of  the  respective  occupations 
will  recognize  the  approximation  of  the  expenditure  upon  drink  to  the 
strain  of  the  work  ”  (p.  64). 

As  regards  unemployment,  drink  is  held  to  be  a  selecting  agency. 
The  drinker  loses  his  work  and  the  abstainer  takes  it,  but  no  additional 
employment  has  been  created.  “  One  man  was  out  before.  Drink  has 
now  selected  a  different  man  to  take  his  place  ”  (p.  93). 

Amongst  the  disciplined  trades  drinking  has  become  less  common, 
but  there  has  been  a  corresponding  increase  amongst  the  working  and 
commercial  classes  who  have  a  freer  disposal  of  their  working  hours. 
«  Loose-end  ”  occupations  (brokers,  dealers,  and  commercial  travellers) 
have  increased  ;  and  it  is  here,  and,  to  some  extent,  in  the  increase  of 
drinking  amongst  women,  that  the  writer  seeks  to  find  explanation  of 
the  increased  expenditure  upon  liquor. 

As  remedies  Mr.  Snowden  rejects  Prohibition  as  impracticable. 
Local  Option  is  useful  and  desirable,  but  would  leave  the  slum  areas 
untouched.  “  Disinterested  management  ”  by  private  Trusts,  while 
attractive  in  many  ways,  fails  where  it  is  most  needed.  It  is  not 
only  conceivable,  but  highly  probable,  that  in  many  districts  the  demand 
for  liquor  shops  will  be  of  such  dimensions  as  to  prevent  local  veto 
being  carried,  and  yet  the  demand  will  not  be  so  large  as  to  make  the 
trade  financially  possible  ”  (p.  157). 

There  remains  the  Municipalization  of  the  drink  traffic,  and,  with 
adequate  safeguards,  it  is  in  this  direction  that  we  may  look  for  escape 
from  the  admitted  evils  of  the  present  system.  Mr.  Snowden  quotes 
Greneral  Neale  Dow,  **  We  shall  never  settle  the  drink  question  so  long 
as  there  is  money  in  it,”  and  himself  adds,  that  When  the  money  is 
out  of  it,  the  whole  problem  has  been  by  no  means  settled.”  These 
words  give  an  indication  of  the  tone  in  which  the  book  is  written. 
Extremists  on  either  side  would  do  well  to  study  it,  and  it  may  be 
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safelj  recommended  to  all  who  wish  for  a  brief  but  clear  account  of 
the  attitude  and  policy  of  modern  English  Socialism  towards  the  drink 
traffic. 

A.  B.  Ritchie. 


CONTEMPORARY  SOCIALISM.  By  John  Rae,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

[216  pp.  8yo.  Ss.  net.  Sonnenschein.  London,  1908.3 

The  fifth  'edition  of  this  book  (which  first  appeared  in  1891)  is 
chiefiy  noticeable  for  an  instructive  additional  chapter  on  **  Socialism 
from  1891-1908.”  The  two  most  conspicuous  features  of  modern 
Socialism,  Mr.  Rae  notes,  are  its  increase  of  power  as  a  political  factor 
and  its  new  moderation,  blended  together  in  some  measure  as  interact* 
ing  cause  and  effect.  The  responsibility  of  an  influential  position  in 
practical  politics  has  led  the  Socialist  Party  to  abandon  many  planks 
in  the  old  revolutionary  platform,  while  the  support  given  to  imme¬ 
diate  schemes  of  social  reform  has  won  over  the  votes  of  labour.  The 
Socialist  of  twenty  years  ago  was  a  foe  to  social  reform  because,  as  he 
believed,  it  simply  made  for  patching  up  a  ruined  fabric  and  retarded 
the  day  of  demolition.  The  Socialist  of  to-day  throws  his  weight  into 
the  scale  of  social  amelioration,  partly  because  he  hopes  by  this  policy 
to  rally  the  workman  to  his  standard,  in  the  hope  of  improved  condi¬ 
tions  for  labour,  partly  because  it  should  show  the  true  friends  and 
foes  of  the  proletariate,  since  the  governing  classes  are  likely  to  oppose 
reform. 

But  further,  from  ceasing  to  believe  in  revolutionary  tactics  the 
Socialist  has  grown  to  disbelieve  in  any  sudden  catastrophe,  for  which 
he  was  wont  to  fix  the  very  date.  He  is  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
work  of  social  reform  which  he  is  trying  to  accomplish  is  itself  the 
revolution  he  desires,  only  instead  of  a  revolution  it  is  a  process, 
developing  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  without  any  sudden  break 
in  the  established  order  of  things.  So  far  we  may  agree  with  Mr. 
Rae  in  his  statement  of  facts  ;  but  surely  it  is  not  a  necessary 
corollary,  as  he  would  seem  to  make  it,  that  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
movement  is  dependent  on  the  fatalistic  belief  in  a  process  of  rapid 
impoverishment  culminating  in  a  complete  change.  We  should  rather 
expect  that  the  present  more  optimistic  and  more  constructive  policy 
would  have  greater  success  in  evoking  and  sustaining  the  enthusiasm 
of  its  supporters. 

It  is  important  to  notice  that  the  practical  development  of  a  policy 
of  social  reform  has  led  to  certain  modifications  in  economic  theory. 
For  instance.  Socialists  have  always  taken  a  special  interest  in  the 
cause  of  the  peasantry,  believing  that  their  co-operation  was  essential 
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to  the  success  of  auy  new  system.  The  French  or  German  peasant 
is  usually  a  small  proprietor,  and  if  anything  more  opposed  to  the 
socialization  of  his  little  bit  of  property  than  the  millionaire.  Hence, 
in  1894,  both  the  French  and  the  German  Congress  decided  that 
small  properties  and  small  businesses  would  remain  in  the  control  of 
their  owners.  It  is  not  quite  clear,  however,  that  Mr.  Rae  is  entitled 
from  this  to  conclude  that  the  small  capitalist  is  not  really  being 
exterminated  under  the  present  system,  or  that  in  this  respect  there 
is  neither  need  nor  possibility  of  the  social  revolution. 

Another  interesting  change  in  Socialist  policy  noted  by  Mr.  Rae  is 
the  diminution  of  hostility  to  the  Crown.  Even  in  Germany,  where 
there  is  most  ground  for  disaffection,  the  Socialists  have  even  gone  so 
far  as  to  say  that  universal  suffrage  has  given  the  proletariate  a  share 
in  the  government,  and  that  in  the  event  of  invasion  the  Social  Demo¬ 
crats  would  rise  as  one  man  to  assist  their  country.  The  most  striking 
event  in  the  history  of  English  Socialism  is  the  increase  of  its  parlia¬ 
mentary  representation  since  1900,  when  it  consisted  of  only  two 
members  ;  though  this  increase  has  been  gained,  not  on  definitely 
Socialistic  issues,  but  on  a  policy  of  immediate  improvement  in  the 
conditions  of  labour.  Mr.  Rae  also  gives  an  interesting  summary  of 
the  progress  of  the  movement  in  Belgium,  Italy,  and  other  continental 
countries.  His  clear  and  unprejudiced  account  of  the  growth  and  aims 
of  the  Socialist  cause  will  be  found  instructive  and  interesting  reading 
by  Socialist  and  anti-Socialist  alike. 

K.  I.  M.  Medley. 

DER  MITTELSTAND  UND  SEINE  WIRTSCHAFTLICHE 
LAGE.  Von  Db.  J.  Wernicke.  [118  pp.  12mo.  1 ‘25  marks. 
Quelle  &  Meyer.  Berlin,  1909.3 

The  preservation  of  the  middle  classes  and  their  economic  welfare 
and  political  power  constitute  at  the  present  time  one  of  the  pet  pre¬ 
occupations  of  continental  Governments.  Rings  and  cartels  on  the 
one  hand,  and  self-assertive  working  classes  on  the  other,  are  supposed 
to  threaten  the  existence  of  what  was  at  one  time  considered  the 
economic  and  political  backbone  of  states.  Recent  inquiries  appear 
to  have  shown  that  such  danger  is  imaginary.  M.  Yves  Guyot’s 
paper  contributed  to  the  last  International  Statistical  Congress,  held 
at  Copenhagen,  quotes  ample  figures  to  show  that,  at  any  rate  in  the 
United  States,  in  Belgium,  and  in  France,  what  are  abroad  considered 
to  be  specifically  **  middle-class  ”  commercial  and  industrial  enter¬ 
prises,  so  far  from  being  on  the  decline,  are  distinctly  increasing  in 
number.  Such  figures,  however,  in  the  present  state  of  the  continental 
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miad,  serve  to  allaj  apprehension  just  as  little  as  did  Mr.  Balfour's 
pronouncement  in  Parliament,  as  Premier,  against  the  possibility  of 
an  invasion  of  this  country  quiet  fears  of  foreign  aggression  among 
ourselves.  For  some  years  an  International  Institute  for  the  study 
of  middle-class  problems  has  been  established  abroad,  having  its 
headquarters  in  Brussels,  which  has  only  recently  been  joined  by 
British  members,  but  which,  as  a  body  deliberately  confining  its 
action  to  inquiry,  certainly  deserves  support.  For  its  inquiries  upon 
social  and  economic  subjects  are  proving  useful.  And,  although  it 
cannot  be  said  to  have  distinct  “aims” — beyond  that  of  study — its 
tendency  doubtless  must  be  to  counteract  the  disposition  widely 
prevalent  at  present,  under  the  influence  of  the  Trade  Unions  and  the 
Labour  Party,  to  divide  mankind  permanently  into  two  classes,  em¬ 
ployers  and  employed,  the  two  being  more  or  less  at  chronic  war 
with  one  another,  and  to  favour  the  old-fashioned  raising  of  members 
of  the  working  classes  by  means  of  instruction  and  thrift  to  the  status 
of  independent  middle-class  men. 

Dr.  Wernicke,  in  this  little  book,  admittedly  struggles  with  a  serious 
initial  difficulty,  which  he  does  not  quite  overcome,  and  that  is,  to 
give  a  clear  and  satisfactory  definition  of  what  constitutes  a  “middle 
class"  and  distinctively  middle-class  enterprise,  as  foreigners  under¬ 
stand  the  terms.  His  advice  as  to  measures  for  the  protection  of 
middle-class  interests  amounts  in  the  main  to  these  two  recommenda¬ 
tions — the  application  of  co-operative  methods  and  the  acquisition  of 
the  best  technical  knowledge.  There  is  much  to  be  said,  no  doubt, 
for  both  these  things.  The  bibliography  given  by  the  author  at  the 
close  of  the  volume  is  likely  to  be  appreciated  by  students  of  economic 
subjects ;  unfortunately  it  is  confined  entirely  to  books  written  in 
German. 

Henry  W.  Wolff. 

VERSICHERUNGSLEXIKON.  EIN  NACHSCHLAGEWERK 
FUR  ALLE  WISSENSGEBIETE  DER  PRIVAT-  UND 
SOZIAL-VERSICHERUNG.  Von  Professor  Dr.  Alfred 
Manes.  [2  vols.,  842  pp.  4to.  30  marks.  Mohr.  Tiibiugen, 
1909.] 

On  a  more  limited  scale,  but  addressing  himself  to  his  task  in  a 
more  practical  spirit.  Professor  Manes  has  succeeded  in  accomplishing 
what  Cornelius  Walford  and  one  or  two  others  since  have  attempted 
in  vain — failing,  as  Professor  Manes  shows,  for  the  very  reason  that 
they  attempted  too  much.  Thus  far  there  has  been  no  Cyclopedia  on 
Insurance  lore,  no  standard  authority  to  which  to  refer  for  information 
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and  the  solving  of  delicate  questions.  But  the  want  of  sueh  a  work 
naust  have  been  keenly  felt.  For  Insurance  has  spread  its  sway  abroad, 
and  with  progressing  expansion  has  become  rather  bewildering  in  its 
variety  and  its  technical  details.  Even  experts  can  no  longer  be 
expected  to  exercise  command  over  its  entire  province. 

Professor  Manes,  who  is  a  well-known  authority  on  these  matters, 
has  been  well-advised  in  reducing  the  canvas  for  his  drawing  and 
bringing  his  Lexikon  within  manageable  compass.  Only,  such  reduc¬ 
tion  has  almost  necessarily  led  to  rather  too  preponderant  a  part  in  the 
account  given  being  assigned  to  Germany  and  the  contiguous  countries, 
supposing — as  it  must  be  supposed — that  the  work  was  intended  for 
cosmopolitan  use.  The  titles  of  articles  and  the  technical  terms 
employed  being  given  in  German  will  scarcely  trouble  skilled 
economists  and  experts,  for  whom  the  book  may  be  taken  to  be  mainly 
intended.  However,  full  justice  appears  to  have  been  done  neither  to 
British  methods  nor  even  to  British  bibliography.  Thus,  under  the  head 
of  “Unemployment,”  President  von  der  Borght  contents  himself  with 
quoting  a  book  by  Mr.  Drage  and  another  by  Mr.  Hobson,  severally 
of  1896  and  1897,  and  only  one  later  one,  by  Mr.  Percy  Alden.  We 
have  considerably  more  to  show  under  this  head. 

Professor  Manes  has  shown  excellent  judgment  in  the  choice  of  his 
fellow-workers,  all  of  whom  are  men  of  eminence,  whose  names  and 
opinions  carry  weight.  And  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  work 
attempted  has  been  well  done.  These  two  volumes  are  bound  to 
prove  welcome  and  an  acquisition  no  less  to  economists  than  to 
insurance  experts,  who  are  likely  to  resort  to  them  freely  for  reference. 

Henry  W.  Wolff. 

LE  ASSICURAZIONE  AGRICOLE  IN  ALCUNI  STATI 
EUROPEI.  Di  Cav.  Prof.  Gaspare  Rodolico,  Capo  Sezione 
nel  Ministero  di  Agricoltura,  Industria,  e  Commercio.  [Ixiv, 
418  pp.  8vo.  5  lire.  Bertero.  Roma,  1907.] 

Not  a  few  students  of  agricultural  insurance  will  regret  that  it  has 
been  left  to  a  writer  in  a  tongue  not  generally  understood  in  this 
country  to  deal  with  this  important  subject.  We  are  at  the  present 
time,  under  the  stimulating  influence  of  the  Small  Holdings  Act, 
encouraging  agricultural  co-operation  in  every  shape  and  form ;  and 
not  the  least  important  among  these,  nor  the  least  directly  beneficial 
to  small  holders,  is  that  of  insurance  —  insurance  of  live  stock, 
insurance  against  fire,  hail,  liability  for  workmen’s  accidents,  etc. 
Unfamiliar  with  the  subject  ourselves,  we  turn  almost  instinctively 
for  guidance  to  France,  which  has  advertised  its  insurance  practices 
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most  largely  and  now  boasts  over  9000  agricnltural  matual  insurance 
societies.  But  it  is  very  questionable  if  a  system  relying  so  largely, 
as  does  the  French,  upon  State  patronage  and  State  subsidies,  is  the 
most  advisable,  either  in  itself  or  for  our  use.  The  Italian  University 
of  Agriculture,  which  is  always  well  to  the  fore  in  research  upon 
important  questions  of  the  day,  has  shown  a  greater  sense  of  the 
responsibilities  weighing  upon  it  than  our  own  authorities  in  telling 
off  Prof.  Rodolico  to  inquire  into  this  particular  subject.  His 
instructive  report  is  embodied  in  the  present  volume,  which  explains 
seriatim  the  various  practices  of  agricultural  insurance  in  force  in 
Austria,  Belgium,  France,  in  various  parts  of  Germany — such  as 
Prussia,  Bavaria,  Saxony,  Baden,  and  a  Thuringian  Duchy — and  lastly, 
in  Switzerland,  where  very  much  importance  is  attached  to  insurance 
of  the  kind  described,  once  more  practised  with  the  assistance  of  the 
State — both  the  canton  and  the  Federation — but  in  a  different  way 
from  the  French.  Such  among  our  agricultural  co-operators  and 
reformers  as  can  master  the  Italian  language,  and  our  Board  of 
Agriculture,  would  do  well  to  consplt  this  volume. 

H.  W.  Wolff. 

DAS  RUSSISCHE  BANKWESEN.  Von  Rudolf  Claus,  [xvi, 
162  pp.  8vo.  4  marks.  Duncker  &  Hum  blot.  Leipzig,  1908.3 

Russian  banking  is  a  matter  about  which  people  in  this  country, 
generally  speaking,  know  very  little.  Therefore  we  may  be  grateful 
to  Herr  Claus  for  throwing  a  little  light  upon  this  subject.  His 
inquiry  has,  as  he  explains,  naturally  been  rather  laborious,  because 
there  is  so  very  little  bearing  upon  Russian  banking  to  be  consulted  in 
print.  Up  to  1860  Russian  banking  was  almost  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  State.  Even  at  the  present  time  the  State,  which  has  endowed 
credit  banks  severally  for  the  landed  nobility  and  for  the  peasantry,  con¬ 
tinues  the  principal  dealer  in  credit.  But  there  is  some  little  independent 
banking,  which  is  rendered  insecure  by  official  interference,  as  well  as 
by  other  causes.  Hence  usury,  raising  its  terms  to  as  much  as  1000 
per  cent.,  continues  rampant,  being  carried  on  by  a  distinct  class  of 
men.  Such  usury  is  often  disguised,  but  it  is  none  the  less  oppressive. 
As  regards  money,  notwithstanding  the  glowing  description  which  an 
English  member  of  Parliament  gave  of  the  immense  treasure  of  gold 
which  he  had  seen,  and  “  handled,"  at  St.  Petersburg  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Russo-Japanese  war,  there  is  little  enough  current  among  the 
people.  Indeed,  the  time  is  not  so  very  distant  when  the  recognized 
currency  was  bronze — not  for  Spartan  reasons.  Hence  paper  currency 
reigns  supreme,  and  is  appreciated.  It  is  very  liable  to  forgery. 
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The  author  relates  that  only  last  November  an  unauthorized  banknote 
press  was  discovered  at  Berlin,  containing  sufficient  prepared  paper  to 
manufacture  half  a  million  of  spurious  roubles.  In  the  province  of 
mortgage  credit — which  in  Russia  is  of  the  foremost  importance — not 
a  little  has  been  accomplished  on  the  lines,  freely  adapted,  of  the 
Prussian  Land$chaften. 

The  author  appears  to  be  familiar  with  his  subject. 

H.  W.  Wolff. 

THE  EXTINCTION  IN  PERPETUITY  OF  ARMAMENTS 
AND  WAR.  By  A.  W.  Aldebson  [213  pp.  8vo.  7«.  6d. 
net.  King.  London,  1908.] 

With  the  object  of  this  book  all  thinking  men  must  be  in  agreement, 
for  though  sometimes  war  is  a  scourge  of  God,  waged  to  maintain  the 
right,  as  a  rule  war  seems  to  find  its  root  in  our  imperfect  human 
nature.  “  Merchants  make  war  :  soldiers  and  sailors  make  peace.'* 
Armaments  necessitate  too  heavy  a  price  of  unproductive  expenditure 
in  money  and  life  and  physical  and  moral  strength  for  us  not  to  be  in 
complete  agreement  with  Mr.  Alderson's  aim,  but  we  must  not  shrink 
from  criticism  of  his  arguments.  Sanity  comes  before  sentiment.  The 
substance  of  the  book  is  to  this  effect :  “  Peoples  speaking  the  same 
tongue,  who  go  to  war,  are  like  a  man  fighting  his  right  hand  with  his 
left."  The  cause  of  war  between  peoples  speaking  different  tongues 
is  the  clash  of  interests  produced  by  this  linguistic  difference.  Mr. 
Alderson  proposes  to  remove  this,  "  practically  the  sole  cause  of  war, 
by  making  four-fifths  of  the  world  monoglot,  by  persuading  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  British  Empire,  Russia,  China,  U.SJk.,  and  South 
America  to  speak  English." 

This  is  amplified  for  213  pages  with  a  wealth  of  historical  illustra¬ 
tion.  The  linguistic  factor  in  war  is  twisted  and  hammered,  while 
other  factors  like  those  of  race,  temperament  and  religion  are  abso¬ 
lutely  forgotten.  The  result  is  unconvincing,  despite  the  writer's  obvious 
sincerity.  Until  International  Arbitration  has  actually  and  very  firmly 
been  established,  a  doctrine  of  a  monoglot  world,  however  useful  for 
keeping  our  ideals  bright,  will  have  little  infiuence  on  practical  politics. 
At  present  Moltke’s  axiom  is  true,  "  The  real  question  is  whether  a 
Government  is  strong  enough  to  prevent  war." 


B.  S.  Townboe. 


SHORT  NOTICES. 


PICTURES  OF  THE  SOCIALISTIC  FUTURE.  By  EuotofK 
Richtsb.  Authorized  tranelatioD.  [134  pp.  8to.  1«.  net. 
Sonnenachein.  London,  1907.] 

The  last  edition  of  this  book  was  issued  in  1894.  It  was  a  good 
thought  to  reprint  it  in  a  cheaper  form.  The  whole  book  can  be  read 
in  half  an  hour  by  the  fireside  ;  and  it  well  repays  the  reader  for  his 
trouble.  The  author,  who  was  the  leader  of  the  Liberal  party  in  the 
Gorman  Reichstag,  and  in  consequence  a  vigorous  opponent  of  the 
Socialists,  calls  his  book  a  free  adaptation  from  Bebel.  He  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  delicious  satire  of  the  vision  of  the  Socialist  state,  as  he  finds 
it  in  Bebel’s  work.  It  is  typical  of  German  humour  at  its  best, 
somewhat  dry  and  stolid,  but  thoroughly  entertaining. 

The  great  social  revolution  has  taken  place ;  a  man,  who  has  been 
an  ardent  supporter  of  the  Socialists,  writes  down  from  day  to  day  a 
diary  of  the  progress  of  the  new  ideal  state.  The  irony  is  excellent, 
as  the  author  pictures  the  impossibility  of  carrying  out  the  programme. 
Every  one  is  set  to  work  at  an  equal  wage  for  eight  hours  a  day. 
Wages  are  paid  by  means  of  coupon-books,  to  prevent  one  man  accu¬ 
mulating  a  penny  more  capital  than  another.  Houses,  or  rather  rooms, 
are  apportioned  by  means  of  a  lottery.  Public  meals  are  served  out 
to  all  alike.  Children  are  wrenched  from  their  parents,  and  herded 
together  in  nursing  homes.  Wives  are  separated  from  their  husbands. 
The  country  is  under  the  tyranny  of  a  despotic  bureaucracy,  whose 
efforts  to  secure  strict  communism  and  absolute  equality  for  all  alike 
are  painfully  ridiculous.  Eventually  the  subject  of  the  skit  comes  to 
recognize  that  he  is  the  victim  of  a  miserable  illusion,  and  he  is 
murdered  in  the  streets  during  the  scenes  of  wild  disorder  that  herald 
the  counter-revolution. 

The  book,  as  has  been  said,  is  excellent  reading.  It  is,  moreover, 
a  salutary  warning  against  Socialism  of  the  fanatical  type,  and  a 
warning  to  other  Socialists  that  they  should  frame  their  constructive 
policy  on  sane  and  practicable  lines  of  reform.  But  any  one  who  has 
studied  Socialism  intelligently  must  feel  that  the  author  himself  is 
the  victim  of  an  illusion. 

The  whole  argument  of  the  book  rests  on  three  hypotheses :  that 
the  social  revolution  would  be  sudden  and  immediate,  the  work  of  a 
single  day ;  that  the  government  would  be  in  the  hands  of  an  irre¬ 
sponsible  bureaucracy,  uninfluenced  by  popular  feeling  ;  and  that 
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absolute  equality  of  all  goods  and  chattels  is  demanded,  as  well  as 
a  share  in  the  means  of  production.  If  once  these  hypotheses  are 
shown  to  be  false,  the  book  loses  all  value  as  a  serious  contribution 
to  the  anti-socialist  propaganda.  And  no  Socialist  seriously  entertains 
these  notions  as  a  basis  for  his  ideal  state. 

-  The  translation  by  Mr.  Wright  is  first-rate ;  and  there  is  an  excellent 
introduction  by  T.  Mackay  on  the  relation  of  Socialism  to  Liberalism 
in  the  political  world. 

THE  PURPOSE  OF  LIFE  AND  OTHER  SELECTIONS 
FROM  THE  SERMONS  OF  PADRE  AGOSTINO  DA 
MONTEFELTRO.  Translated  by  Catherine  Mart  Philli- 
MORE.  Fourth  Edition.  Two  volumes,  [xxiii,  386  pp.  Crown 
8vo.  4«.  net.  Masters.  London,  1908.] 

This  new  edition  of  Miss  Phillimore’s  translation  of  some  of  the 
sermons  of  Padre  Agostino  da  Montefeltro  contains  the  discourses 
which  were  published  in  the  first  and  second  series,  and  which  were 
placed  together  in  one  volume  in  the  third  edition.  One  other  sermon 
is  added,  that  on  “  The  Power  of  Faith.”  This  additional  sermon  has 
the  same  characteristics  as  are  noticeable  in  those  previously  trans¬ 
lated.  In  particular,  it  is  marked  by  Padre  Agostino’s  burning  sense 
that  the  only  sure  basis  for  the  highest  development  of  human 
character  and  for  the  right  ordering  of  social  and  public  life  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Christian  religion.  As  he  puts  it,  law  and  conscience 
and  science  and  civilization  and  honour  will  have  their  true  forms  and 
being  only  as  they  are  grounded  in  Christian  faith.  In  this  edition  of 
the  sermons,  as  in  the  former  editions.  Miss  Phillimore  has  omitted 
passages  which,  it  is  thought,  might  be  uncongenial  to  English  Church 
people  ;  and,  though  Padre  Agostino  has  not  been  averse  to  the 
publication,  neither  the  Italian  reports  of  the  sermons  nor  the  trans¬ 
lations  have  been  revised  by  him.  The  volumes  are  well  printed  and 
pleasant  to  read,  and  astonishingly  cheap. 

DEUTSCHES  KOLONIALRECHT.  Von  Dr.  H.  Edler  von 
Hoffmann,  Privatdocent  an  der  Universitat  Gottingen.  [150  pp. 
16mo.  80  pf.  Goschen.  Leipzig,  1907.] 

Since  a  little  more  than  a  score  of  years  Germany  has  become  a 
colonial  power.  And,  for  the  moment  at  least — probably  for  a  long 
time  to  come — all  its  colonies  are  Crown  colonies.  Accordingly  it 
is  for  the  Government  at  home  to  provide  them  with  a  law  code, 
which  is  a  task  exactly  suited  to  the  taste  of  German  lawyers,  who  are 
great  codifiers.  Dr.  von  Hoffmann,  in  this  little  volume,  gives  a 
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condensed  popular  abstract  of  the  existing  code,  or  codes,  in  which 
considerable  latitude  is  left  to  governors  and  other  administrative 
officers  to  fill  up  gaps,  more  particularly  with  regard  to  criminal 
jurisdiction  applying  to  natives.  These  are  not  accorded  excessive 
rights,  but  it  is  laid  down  in  general  terms  that  they  are  to  be 
humanely  dealt  with.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  are.  One  note¬ 
worthy  and,  speaking  generally,  commendable  feature  in  the  laws 
enacted  is  the  consideration  which  is  shown  for  agriculture,  forestry, 
and  trade  and  commerce.  There  are  laws  to  prevent  wasteful  felling 
of  timber,  or  improvident  exhaustion  of  such  sources  of  colonial 
revenue  as  rubber.  There  are  provisions  for  the  extermination  of 
uoxious  plants  and  insects,  and  for  the  prevention  of  their  importation. 
Even  shooting  and  fishing  are  placed  under  restraint.  There  must  be 
close  and  fence  seasons.  The  wisdom  of  the  provisions  introduced 
with  regard  to  trade  and  commerce  is  less  apparent.  Under  this 
bead  we  find  restrictions  of  rather  questionable  justice  prescribed. 
Labour  contracts  concluded  with  coolies  are  everywhere  subject  to 
Government  sanction.  Whipping  and  other  bodily  chastisements  are 
permitted,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  governor — whipping  up  to  a 
hundred  lashes,  but  not  more  than  twenty  to  be  dealt  out  at  a  time. 
The  white  population  are  subject  to  the  ordinary  German  law. 

LONDON  STATISTICS,  1907-8.  [xiv,  614  pp.  8vo.  5*.  King. 

London,  1908.] 

This  annual  maintains  its  usual  features,  and  does  not  call  for  much 
remark.  In  view  of  the  disappearance  of  the  agitation  for  municipal 
housing,  and  the  substitution  of  that  in  favour  of  town-planning, 
some  of  the  figures  in  the  section  on  the  housing  of  the  working 
classes  are  particularly  interesting.  The  fifteenth  sub-section  gives 
the  cost  per  room  of  dwellings  erected  by  the  County  Council  in 
pursuance  of  statutory  obligation  to  provide  rehousing  for  persons 
displaced  from  insanitary  areas  and  by  improvement  schemes,  etc. 
It  comes  to  £92  1«.  for  buildings  alone,  without  the  land.  The  land 
was  valued  *‘for  rehousing  purposes”  at  £16  5x.,  but  the  estimated 
market  or  “  commercial  ”  value  was  £51  2<.,  so  that  the  real  cost, 
to  whomsoever  ultimately  provided  it,  was  £143  16«.  The  stupid 
suggestion  that  the  housing  accounts  were  falsified  has  distracted 
attention  from  the  facts.  These  expensive  rooms  seem  to  have  pro¬ 
vided  for  about  23,000  persons,  while  in  the  five  years,  1902-6  alone, 
ordinary  building  enterprise  appears  to  have  provided  in  and  around 
the  County  of  London  for  over  300,000  persons  of  the  working  class 
(p.  156). 
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A  PLAIN  GUIDE  TO  INVESTMENT  AND  FINANCR  By 

T.  E.  Touno.  [xi,  308  pp.  8to.  Macdonald  and  Evans. 

London,  1908.] 

For  advice  on  investments,  Mr.  Young  recommends  neither  banker 
nor  stockbroker,  but  a  shrewd  City  man.**  This  is  all  very  well  so 
far  as  the  City  characteristic  is  concerned,  but  has  the  investor  who 
needs  advice  always  sufficient  acumen  to  enable  him  to  distinguish 
the  shrewd  City  man  from  the  City  man  who  is  not  shrewd  ?  With 
Mr.  Young's  own  cautious  advice  there  is  not  much  fault  to  find. 
He  is  perhaps  a  little  too  averse  to  investment  in  shares  of  banks  and 
insurance  companies  which  are  not  fully  paid  up.  Even  the  small 
investor  may  often  find  it  to  his  advantage  to  incur  the  risk.  If,  for 
example,  having  £150  to  invest,  he  buys  for  £100  a  share  which  pays 
him  4^  per  cent,  on  the  investment,  and  has  a  liability  of  £50  on  it, 
and  puts  the  other  £50  into  an  ordinary  3  per  cent,  investment,  he 
will  not  be  risking  any  larger  sum  than  if  he  put  the  whole  £150  in 
a  stock  which  paid  him  only  3  per  cent.,  while  his  income  will  be 
£1  10s.  greater.  There  is  nothing  necessarily  objectionable  in  the 
liability  itself  ;  the  only  question  is  whether  the  price  makes  it  worth 
while  to  undertake  it.  Another  point  on  which  Mr.  Young  is  far 
from  satisfying  is  in  his  insistence  on  the  necessity  of  sinking  funds 
against  depreciating  or  wasting  investments.  These  are  necessary 
for  company  accounts,  but  quite  useless  for  the  private  investor.  The 
ordinary  private  person  who  happens  to  own  a  beneficial  lease  would 
be  extremely  foolish  to  try  to  set  up  a  sinking  fund.  All  that  he 
requires  to  do  is  to  allow  a  proper  sum  for  the  fact  that  the  property 
is  depreciating  when  he  settles  how  much  he  may  spend  or  calculates 
how  much  he  has  saved. 

In  a  quaint  passage  Mr.  Young  observes  that  certain  Indian 
securities  are  only  charged  on  the  revenues  of  India,  but  the 
security  is  complete,  since  the  British  nation  would  never  permit  the 
Indian  Empire  to  pass  from  its  control.”  Perhaps  he  had  originally 
written,  “  the  security  is  as  complete  as  that  of  Consols  since  .  .  ." 

Some  signs  of  undue  haste  in  the  preparation  of  the  book  are 
observable — as,  for  instance,  in  the  inclusion  of  two  explanations  of 
”  cumulative  preference  stock,”  the  second  being  quite  out  of  place. 
In  inserting  notes  giving  the  etymology  and  history  of  technical 
terms,  Mr.  Young  sets  a  good  example  ;  but  he  once,  at  least,  deserts 
the  safe  guide  of  the  Oxford  Historical  Dictionary^  when  he  tells  us 
that  capital  in  its  commercial  sense  is  derived  from  capitellum,  the 
capital  of  a  pillar,  because  the  fund  serves  as  a  basis  for  commercial 
operations. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


"  4  FTER  all  the  proper  subjects  of  taxation  have  been  ex- 
hausted,  if  the  exigencies  of  the  State  still  continue  to 
require  new  taxes,  they  must  be  imposed  upon  improper  ones.” 
This  pregnant  remark  of  Adam  Smith,  which  pleased  him  so 
much  that  he  repeated  it  in  nearly  the  same  words  after  an 
interval  of  twenty  pages,  may  be  commended  to  the  attention  of 
those,  whether  in  England  or  Germany,  who  think  a  large  national 
expenditure  necessary  but  are  hypercritical  of  all  methods  pro¬ 
posed  for  providing  the  money.  It  may  also  be  pointed  out  with 
advantage  that  it  is  no  objection  to  taxation,  or  to  any  particular 
tax,  that  it  will  reduce  the  demand  for  certain  products,  and  con¬ 
sequently  reduce  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  that  line  of 
production.  The  aim  of  taxation  is  to  divert  a  portion  of  the 
productive  force  of  the  community  from  supplying  individuals’ 
wants  to  supplying  the  wants  of  the  State;  and  if  the  State 
wants  more  battleships,  and  will  employ  more  people  in  that 
business,  we  must  not  be  astonished  if  fewer  are  employed  in 
producing  whisky  and  tobacco. 

It  seems  as  if  the  proposal  to  get  something  for  the  Exchequer 
out  of  the  rising  value  of  urban  land  would  at  last  lead  to  a 
much-needed  discussion  of  the  question  who  the  “  public  ”  or  the 
“  community  ”  are,  when  it  is  claimed  that  land-values  should 
be  wholly  or  partially  taken  away  from  their  present  owners 
and  ^ven  to  the  public  or  the  community.  Those  who  have 
advocated  the  rating  of  land- values,  belonging  as  they  mostly  do 
to  great  centres  of  population,  such  as  London  and  Glasgow, 
have  always  been  in  the  habit  of  making  the  assumption  that 
the  rise  of  land-value  in  such  places  is  due  to  the  efforts  of  the 
particular  persons  who  have  actually  been  bom  in  the  town  and 
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remained  there,  or  who  have  been  attracted  to  it  by  the  advan¬ 
tages  offered  by  its  geographical  position.  Now  that  the  State, 
pressed  for  means,  has  put  in  a  claim  upon  the  site-value,  this 
assumption  cannot  fail  to  be  questioned ;  and  as  soon  as  it  is 
questioned,  its  want  of  foundation  will  become  manifest.  Clearly 
the  inhabitants  of  Glasgow  and  London  have  no  more  claim  to 
be  regarded  as  the  creators  of  the  site-value  of  those  places  than 
the  other  inhabitants  of  the  United  Kingdom.  When  we  reach 
this  stage  in  the  discussion,  indeed,  we  may  well  begin  to  ques¬ 
tion  whether  the  inhabitants  of  the  rest  of  the  Empire  and  of 
the  world  at  large  may  not  put  in  a  valid  claim ;  but  this  may 
be  dismissed  as  of  no  practical  importance  in  the  present  state 
of  world  politics.  It  seems  clear  that,  if  any  “  public  ”  has  a 
claim,  it  is  the  public  represented  by  the  largest  fiscal  unit  in 
existence,  which  is  at  present  the  United  Kingdom. 


The  Report  of  the  Poor  Law  Commission  is,  naturally,  being 
a  good  deal  criticized.  At  the  Central  Poor  Law  Conference 
held  in  London  on  April  27  and  28,  it  was  the  principal,  in  fact, 
the  only  subject  of  discussion.  But  the  discussion  itself  was 
disappointing ;  and  at  times  reminded  one  of  an  historic  scene 
at  Ephesus.  The  guardians  and  officials  who  took  part  con¬ 
sidered  the  Report  primarily  as  an  attack  on  themselves  and 
their  work,  and  stood  on  the  defensive.  They  omitted  altogether 
to  notice  that  the  abolition  of  Boards  of  Guardians,  to  the  work 
of  which  special  tribute  was  paid  in  the  Report,  is  necessitated 
by  the  division  of  labour  proposed.  If  classification  according 
to  the  form  of  need  is  to  be  made,  the  area  must  be  enlarged. 
So  thought  the  Commissioners  of  1834,  and  so  think  the  present 
Commission.  Two  arguments  were  used,  which  are  a  little 
double-edged.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  larger  Unions  do 
already  classify  on  the  lines  suggested  in  the  Report.  Their 
power  to  do  so  is  dependent  on  the  population  which  they 
contain.  Secondly,  it  was  urged  that  most  of  the  reforms 
suggested  could  be  carried  out  by  Boards  of  Guardians  without 
a  revolution.  But  is  not  the  fact  that  they  have  not  been 
carried  out  a  strong  primd  facie  argument  against  Boards  of 
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Guardians  ?  Again,  it  was  repeatedly  said  that  under  the  pro¬ 
posed  scheme  the  ratepayers  would  have  no  control  over  the 
expenditure.  But  as  the  new  authority  will  consist  of  members 
of  a  County  Council,  or  persons  chosen  by  the  County  Council, 
this  objection  seems  to  be  a  little  overstated.  Mr.  Propert,  in 
his  paper  on  "Remedies  for  Unemployment  proposed  in  the 
Report,"  rose  above  these  rather  parochial  views,  and  met  the 
suggestions  fairly  by  saying  that  the  Poor  Law  had  nothing  to 
do  with  anything  except  proved  destitution.  But  the  time  has 
gone  by  for  that  argument.  If  the  administration  of  public 
relief  is  to  be  in  the  future  curative  and  restorative,  it  must, 
clearly,  deal  with  one  of  the  most  potent  causes  of  pauperism, 
viz.  Unemployment 


Now  that  the  French  postmen’s  strike  is  over  and  the 
"  General  Confederation  of  Labour  "  discomfited,  it  is  common 
to  dismiss  the  whole  commotion  as  the  work  of  a  few  anarchists. 
In  reality  some  ultimate  principles  of  quite  first  rate  importance 
were  at  issue.  The  French  workman  who  simply  desires  to 
better  his  condition  joins  a  “  yellow  ”  trade  union  or  "  syndicate,” 
while  another  with  a  taste  for  politics  belongs  to  a  "red" 
society.  The  latter  type  of  man  has  in  recent  years  declared 
war  upon  all  central  authority  as  such,  and  also  upon  the 
collectivist  theories  which  maintain  it :  and,  indeed,  the 
Frenchman  who  goes  in  for  politics  is  an  expert  on  central 
authorities,  because  he  has  tried  so  many.  On  this  side  of  the 
Channel  the  workman  who  takes  part  in  politics  calls  himself  a 
“  Socialist,"  and  imagines  he  is  a  "  Collectivist."  In  fact  all  he 
wants  is  a  label  that  seems  to  go  further  than  “  Radical."  Like 
his  comrade  across  the  Atlantic,  what  he  hates  is  to  "  knuckle 
under";  and  the  scheme  which  asks  for  the  least  amount  of 
that  practice  b  the  one  which  he  will  ultimately  support 


In  future,  so  Lord  Morley  has  decreed,  the  majority  on  the 
Legislative  and  Administrative  Councils  of  India  are  to  be 
elected  persons.  Two  results  will  admittedly  follow :  (i.)  Legis¬ 
lation  will  not  proceed  along  the  lines  laid  down  by  the  officials 
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who  administer  it — i.e.  foreigners  with  no  personal  interest  to 
give  them  an  imdue  bias,  except,  perhaps,  a  disposition  to  favour 
the  more  helpless  classes  of  the  commmiity  (the  bystander,  as  a 
rule,  sides  with  the  weaker  party) — but  rather  along  the  lines 
determined  by  the  less  than  one  per  cent,  of  the  population  which 
is  interested  in  politics ;  and  (iL)  administration,  instead  of  aim¬ 
ing  at  efficiency,  will  be  hampered  at  every  turn  by  political  ex¬ 
pediency.  But  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  the  British 
democracy  came  to  be  a  party  to  such  a  change.  It  may  be 
assumed  that,  so  far  as  the  British  voter  cares  about  India  at 
all,  he  would  like  to  arrange  matters  there  so  as  to  “  give  the 
poor  man  a  chance.”  And,  in  fact,  to  entrust  the  poor  man’s 
interests  to  a  foreigner  serving  a  democracy  has  proved,  and  is 
likely  to  remain,  an  incomparably  better  plan  for  achieving  that 
end  than  Lord  Morley’s  “  Reforms.” 


THE  BELGIAN  DETENTION  COLONY  AT  MERXPLAS. 


He  who  does  not  know  M.  Stroobant,  Director  of  the  Belgian 
State  Detention  Labour  Colony,  and  his  writings,  has 
hardly  commenced  the  serious  study  of  the  crucial  problem  of 
an  age  of  liberty — viz.  how,  when,  and  where,  certain  members 
of  the  community  must  be  deprived  of  their  liberty.  This 
institution  has  been  described  scores  of  times ;  for  example,  in 
the  Economic  Review  for  January,  1905.  The  present  article 
assumes  a  general  acquaintance  with  it,  and  endeavours  to 
supply  definite  replies  to  some  of  the  queries  which  are  gene¬ 
rally  left  unanswered. 

The  financial  basis  is  very  simple.  The  Government  charges 
so  much  a  day  for  every  person  sentenced  by  a  magistrate  to 
a  term  of  detention  as  a  vagabond,  in  order  to  meet  all  the 
expenses  incurred  while  the  vagabond  is  in  health.  This  charge 
of  6^.  a  day  is  met  in  equal  portions  by  the  local  authority 
{commune),  the  province,  and  the  State ;  7|d  is  charged  if  the 
man  is  not  quite  able-bodied,  and  Is.  3c2.  when  he  is  ill;  but 
the  whole  of  this  amount  must  be  paid  by  the  local  authority.^ 
In  1907,  the  people  of  Belgium  paid  in  this  manner  £64,753 
for  services  rendered  by  the  “  D4pdt  de  Mendicity  ”  at  Merxplas. 

What  return  did  the  public  get  for  this  outlay?  Merxplas 
took  charge  of,  and  segregated  from  the  rest  of  the  community, 
during  the  year  an  average  number  of  4716  nominally  able- 
bodied  men,  who,  in  the  language  of  the  Act  of  1891,  repeating 
substantially  the  terms  of  similar  Acts  passed  by  all  European 
Governments  for  the  last  four  hundred  years,  “  instead  of  seeking 
to  support  themselves  by  work,  exploit  charity  as  professional 
beggars,  or  who,  by  reason  of  habits  of  idleness,  drunkenness, 
or  vice,  live  in  a  state  of  vagabondage,  or  as  procurers  of 
*  The  inmates  of  London  workhouses  cost  2t.  a  day  each. 
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prostitution."  The  total  cost  amounts  to  £14  per  annum.  In 
detail  we  find  that  the  men  consigned  by  the  magistrates  to 
Merxplas  under  the  above  general  descriptions  were  classified  as 
follows :  ^ — 


(1)  Between  the  ages  of  18  and  21  . 

(2)  Not  able-bodied  but  capable  of  a  certain  amount  of  work  .. 

(3)  Not  capable  of  any  work  . 

(4)  Men  committed  for  the  first  time  . 

(5)  Escaped  men  recaptured  . 

(6)  Incendiaries  . 

(7)  Procurers . 

(8)  Dangerous  and  uncontrolled . 

(9)  Not  coming  into  classes  (1)  to  (8) . 


20 

1159 

26C 

40 

155 

78 

91 

178 

3033 


5015 


The  classification  suggests  some  obvious  inferences  with 
regard  to  the  money’s  worth  which  the  public  get  for  this 
outlay.  The  following  calculations  are  not  strictly  accurate, 
because  they  are  based  upon  the  figures  for  December  31  instead 
of  the  year’s  averages ;  but  they  may  be  found  none  the  less 
suggestive  to  those  who  desire  to  know  what  can  be  done  in  the 
economical  management  of  this  problem.  It  will  be  found  that 
the  Bel^n  public  get  their  able-bodied  vagabonds  and  “  won’t 
works"  segregated  at  a  very  much  lower  figure  than  6^d. 
(66  centimes)  per  day.  For  instance,  the  men  in  classes  (2) 
and  (3)  are  men  whom,  apart  from  their  bad  character,  the 
industrial  world  cannot  absorb,  and  who  must,  under  any  circum¬ 
stances,  have  been  maintained  out  of  public  funds.  Only  a 
very  large  institution  containing  a  large  proportion  of  really 
able-bodied  men  could  make  any  commercial  use  of  the  semi- 
able-bodied  ;  and  therefore  the  profit  which  a  special  institution 
could  hope  to  reap  from  their  labours  may  be  n^lected.  In 
the  total  bill  there  are  included  payments  of  Is.  Zd.  per  day  for 
the  invalids,  and  *J\d.  per  day  for  the  semi-able-bodied.  In 
order  to  find  out  the  rate  really  charged  for  the  able-bodied, 
the  amounts  paid  for  these  sections  must  be  deducted  from  the 
total,  viz.  £13,188  emd  £6825  respectively.  Deducting  these 


'  The  year’s  averages  are  not  available ;  the  figures  here  given  are  for  the  men 
present  at  the  depdt  on  Dec,  31. 1907> 
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amounts  the  gross  charge  would  stand  at  £45,740.  Again 
classes  (6)  and  (8)  would  probably  have  cost  the  public  quite  as 
much  in  police-court  and  prison  expenses,  if  there  had  been  no 
institution  for  their  detention.  The  money  spent  on  them  may, 
therefore,  likewise  be  deducted  in  seeking  to  arrive  at  the  cost 
of  the  able-bodied.  If  we  deduct  these  amounts,  viz.  £1092 
and  £2422  respectively,  the  total  cost  wotild  be  still  further 
reduced  to  £42,226.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  class  (7),  which 
consists  of  men  with  dozens  of  convictions.  The  cost  of  segre¬ 
gating  them  is  £4788.  If  we  deduct  this,  the  total  is  reduced 
to  £37,438. 

The  Director  estimated  that  at  the  end  of  1907  he  would 
have  £16,709  in  cash  to  hand  over  to  the  Department,  as  profit 
on  the  year’s  working.*  I  have  not  the  exact  figure,  but  taking 
it  at  £16,000,  the  total  is  now  reduced  to  £20,729.  The  Director 
budgeted  £4400  for  the  upkeep  of  the  farm  domain,  buildings 
and  furniture,  that  is  to  say  for  stock  and  materials.  This  goes 
largely  into  increasing  the  value  of  the  property.  In  the  case 
of  Merxplas  this  is  an  important  item.  The  Government  bought 
the  estate  upon  which  the  depot  (Merxplais)  and  the  Maison  de 
Refuge  (Wortel)  stand,  in  1870,  for  £32,000.  The  Parisian 
delegates  to  the  recent  penitentiary  congress  at  Antwerp  esti¬ 
mated  the  present  value  roughly  at  £200,000.  All  this  enhanced 
value  has  come  out  of  the  labour  of  the  men  and  the  daily  pay¬ 
ments  made  for  them  (an  advance  of  £24,000  for  working 
expenses  has  long  been  repaid).  It  does  not  seem  unreasonable 
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*  The  Act  of  1891  provided  for  three  institutions,  of  which  Merxplas  is  one,  the 
others  being  Wortel, the  “Maison  de  Refuge”  for  men  whom  the  magistrates 
consider  to  have  become  beggars  through  misfortune  rather  than  fault,  or  for 
voluntary  inmates,  and  Hoogstraten,  for  old  men  of  better  character  than  those 
sent  to  Merxplas.  The  return  on  the  labour  of  the  men  at  these  places  is  much 
poorer  than  that  at  Merxplas,  partly  because  the  able-bodied  men  at  Wortel  stay 
for  a  much  shorter  time.  The  gross  income  of  the  three  institutions  in  1907  was 
£154,903,  and  the  outgoings  £131,402,  leaving  a  balance  of  £23,500,  as  compared 
with  £374229  in  1906.  This  is  partly  due  to  extensions  of  the  estate  in  the  Reck- 
heim  direction,  partly  to  the  smaller  number  of  men  at  Merxplas,  but  largely  to  a 
general  rise  in  prices.  The  department  is  threatened  with  the  necessity  of  asking 
the  King  to  raise  the  maintenance  charge  per  diem.  Some  improvement  is  expected 
from  a  measure  already  taken,  that  of  detaining  the  men  at  Wortel  till  they  have 
earned  £1  leaving  money,  instead  of  12<.  Sd.  as  heretofore. 
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to  claim  this  £4400  as  improvement;  and  the  total  is  now 
reduced  to  £16,329. 

The  public  receives  from  Merxplas  a  considerable  annual  gift, 
of  which  I  have  no  statistics,  in  the  form  of  furniture,  uniforms, 
accoutrements  and  appliances  supplied  to  Qovemment  depart* 
ments  below  market  prices.  Of  these  some  further  detail  is 
given  later.  The  turnover  of  the  workshops  amounts  to  £30^000, 
and  the  great  bulk  of  this  consists  of  work  done  for  Govern¬ 
ment  departments.  They  buy  from  Merxplas  simply  because 
they  get  the  articles  good  and  cheap.  The  complaints  of  the 
commercial  world  about  the  purchase  of  prison-made  goods  are 
as  brisk  to-day  as  they  were  in  1634,  when  the  vagabonds,  by 
their  forced  labour,  undersold  the  tradesmen  of  Brussels  in 
green  “  camelot  a  la  mode  turque.”  Only  business  considerations, 
therefore,  make  the  Government  a  purchaser,  and  the  gift  will 
probably  not  be  exaggerated  at  £4329.  This  leaves  £12,000  to 
cover  the  entire  cost  of  segregating  3200  vagabonds  on  the  best 
lines  known  anywhere,  or  £3  ISs.  per  man  per  annum,  or  Is.  b\d. 
per  week.  £13,306  was,  in  fact,  paid  to  the  men  as  wages, 
and  if  they  had  cared  to  do  so,  they  might  have  saved  the  whole 
of  it  till  their  liberation.  Some  men,  in  ftmt,  take  away  as  much 
as  £8  in  clothes,  tools,  and  cash.  Half  of  it  may  be  spent  at 
the  depot  cantine,  and  is  so  spent  (£7440  in  1907).  The  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  men  costs  Is.  5^.  per  week,  while  Is.  6d.  is  paid 
to  them  in  wages.  Thus  they  earn  the  whole  cost  of  their  board 
and  lodging,  supervision,  and  ordinary  medical  attendance. 

Politicians  talk  in  a  grandiose  manner  about  the  lofty  aims 
they  have  in  view,  and  contemn  those  who  plead  the  cost ;  but 
the  ordinary  man  has  a  feeling  that  an  able-bodied  man  ought 
somehow  to  be  self-supporting,  and  that  there  is  something  amiss 
about  an  institution  in  which  he  does  not  support  himself.  The 
Director  would  have  no  difficulty  in  making  the  whole  insti¬ 
tution  self-supporting.  PracticaUy  all  the  power  in  his  work¬ 
shops  is  supplied  by  hand  through  the  medium  of  capstans  and 
windlasses.  The  great  proportion  of  the  work  is  turned  out 
with  hand  tools.  If  he  could  get  a  market  for  the  goods  he 
would  introduce  power  and  more  machinery.  In  the  seventeenth 
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and  eighteenth  centuries  the  detention  houses  for  vagabonds 
had  monopolies :  for  example,  in  Holland,  that  of  rasping  wood 
into  pulp  for  dyeing  purposes.  These  figures  suggest  that  there 
is  no  insuperable  obstacle  to  establishing  in  England  detention 
colonies  for  able-bodied  “won’t  works”  which  shall  be  self- 
supporting.  The  housing,  bedding,  clothing,  food,  and  all  the 
details  of  the  accommodation  at  Merxplas  leave  nothing  to  be 
desired.  There  is  not  a  trace  of  anything  niggard,  mean,  or 
shabby^  The  “  palatial  ”  workhouses  about  which  so  much  has 
been  heard  lately  are  dingy,  confined  places  compared  to 
Merxplas,  which  suggests  rather  a  very  up-to-date  residential 
college  in  very  attractive  grounds. 

None  the  less,  industry  is  carried  on  here  at  a  great  dis¬ 
advantage.  Reverting  to  the  table  given  above,  it  may  be  seen 
how  trifling  is  the  proportion  of  the  men  who  are  at  Merxplas 
for  the  first  time.  The  great  mass  are  men  wedded  to  a  life  of 
vagabondage.  The  last  thing  they  can  be  suspected  of  is  a 
desire  to  make  the  plaee  a  financial  success.  Neither  their 
arrival  nor  their  departure  is  timed  to  suit  the  convenience  of 
the  industries  carried  on  there.  At  the  beginning  of  1907  there 
were  5112  men  present ;  4309  of  them  left  during  the  year,  and 
4212  came  in.  Every  year  the  population  falls — in  varying 
numbers,  sometimes  as  many  as  700 — just  at  the  season  when 
most  labour  can  be  absorbed  in  simple  agricultural  tasks,  mid¬ 
summer  and  early  autumn.  Again,  the  average  population  for 
the  year  fluctuates  by  several  hundreds  per  year — as  much  as 
1400  over  a  period  of  seven  years.  Frequent  escapes  do  not 
conduce  to  the  smooth  working  of  the  industries  carried  on. 
919  men  escaped  during  1907,  807  of  them  being  recaptured. 
The  age  of  the  colonists  is  unfavourable  to  industrial  success. 
2659  of  the  men  were  over  45  years  of  age,  and  354  more  were 
over  60  (167  of  these  over  70).  Nor  is  this  easily  avoidable. 
These  old  men  are  of  such  an  imdesirable  type  that  no  institu¬ 
tion  but  Merxplas  will  take  them.  Lastly,  the  men  in  all 
except  the  general  section  have  to  be  kept  separate,  a  circum¬ 
stance  interfering  seriously  with  utilizing  their  skill  to  the  best 
economic  advantage. 
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In  the  face  of  these  difficulties  the  Director  achieves  the 
economic  results  indicated  above.  How  is  it  done  ?  The 
standing  problem  is  to  find  anything  that  the  bulk  of  these  men 
can  do,  and  to  go  on  finding  it ;  for  the  peace  of  the  place 
depends  upon  their  being  occupied  for  11  hours  a  day.  On  the 
last  working  day  of  1907  the  5015  men  present  were  disposed 
of  as  follows : — 


Household  duties . 811 

Industries  . 1970 

Agriculture . 1279 

Lent  to  the  adjoining  institutions . 525 

Sick . 424 

In  cells  .  6 


5015 

With  3249  men  engaged  in  production,  the  next  problem  is 
the  disposal  of  the  product  of  their  labours.  25  industries  are 
carried  on  for  the  supply  of  articles  required  by  the  public 
assistance  department  of  the  Home  Office  and  the  institutions 
controlled  by  it.  The  price  charged  for  these  articles  is  equal  to 
the  cost  of  materials  plus  a  charge  for  the  labour  engaged. 
When  the  articles  are  supplied  to  other  departments  of  the 
Home  Office,  or  to  the  War  or  Post  Offices,  an  additional  charge 
of  20  per  cent,  is  made  for  general  expenses.  If  there  are  hands 
still  available  the  number  is  published  in  the  Press,  and  they  are 
disposed  of  to  the  highest  bidder.  This  is  considered  a  superior 
plan  to  that  of  making  private  contracts.  This  method  of 
utilizing  the  labour  of  the  hands  was  approved  by  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  I,  in  1808.  The  terms  of  the  contracts  with  the  firms 
which  bid  for  these  hands  vary.  At  the  end  of  1907  labour  was 
hired  in  this  manner  to  ten  firms.  The  firm  guarantees  a  mini¬ 
mum  daily  remuneration  varying  between  bd.  and  Is.  3c2., 
though  actually  paying  by  the  piece  for  the  work  done  (for 
example,  Id.  per  kilogramme.  Is.  3d.  per  pair,  etc.).  The  firm 
undertakes  foremen,  materials,  and  transport ;  or  leaves  these 
arrangements  to  the  depot,  according  to  circumstances.  In  one 
contract  the  depdt  transacts  the  entire  business,  the  firm  simply 
paying  for  the  finished  article.  The  articles  manufactured  under 
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these  conditions  are  buttons,  portmanteaus,  furniture,  cement, 
monumental  marbles,  saddlery,  and  cocoanut  matting.  15,000 
pairs  of  boots  have  been  made  for  the  War  Office,  and  a  number 
of  uniforms  for  the  Post  Office,  under  this  system. 

A  few  examples  from  the  balance  sheets  of  the  various 
industries  in  the  period  1903-7  may  be  interesting.  Mat-making 
shows  a  turnover  of  about  £4200  each  year,  with  a  profit  of 
£758,  falling  rapidly  to  £363.  The  output  from  weaving 
increased  from  £4352  (1903)  to  £5753  (1906),  and  the  profit 
from  £410  to  £813  (1907).  The  profit  on  26  trades  in  1907  was 
£4072.  The  larger  turnovers  were  shoemaking  £1324,  brick¬ 
paving  £1266,  forge  and  foundry  £1847,  tobacco  £1671,  tannery 
£1852,  tailoring  £3600,  furniture-making  £1346,  gasworks 
£1332,  brickmaking  £1913.  Upon  this  last  item  the  depot  has 
been  suffering  an  annual  loss  of  between  £280  and  £320,  because 
the  price  fixed  by  Government  is  an  impossibly  low  one.  The 
numbers  of  men  employed  in  these  shops  on  the  last  day  of  1907 
were:  matmakers  233,  weavers  87,  shoemakers  89,  brick- 
paviors  92,  at  the  forge  9  with  3  labourers,  in  the  foundry  5, 
tobacco  hands  18,  tanners  15,  tailors  68,  carpenters  and  furniture 
makers  69,  brickmakers  241.  Agriculture  and  forestry,  the 
Director  holds,  only  just  pay  their  way  at  the  depot,  although 
very  indispensable  as  means  of  keeping  men  employed.  In 
1907  there  were  losses  on  horse  breeding,  fair  returns  from  pigs, 
cattle,  and  sheep.  Chicory  paid  better  than  any  other  crop. 
Piecework  was  introduced  in  plantation-clearing  with  unex¬ 
pectedly  good  results.  The  report  to  the  department  by  the 
agricultural  superintendent  of  the  three  institutions  is  full,  and 
supplies  figures  for  all  the  enterprises  undertaken,  though  no 
balance  sheet ;  it  also  contains  discussions  upon  the  scope  avail¬ 
able  for  machinery  and  experiment. 

The  following  are  the  chief  items  in  the  extremely  mode¬ 
rate  expenditure  for  1907,  and  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
salaries  of  the  staff  only  amounted  to  13  per  cent,  of  the 
whole : — 
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Salaries  of  staff . 9^12 

OfSoe,  library,  and  school .  326 

Upkeep  of  buildings,  fomitore,  etc . 1/112 

Bedding,  clothes,  and  food  of  ragabonds  . 21,988 

Wages  paid  to  vagabonds . 13,806 

Cantine  expenditure  . 1,424 

Religious  services .  51 

Medical  attendance  .  101 

Manufacturing  department  (outgoings) . 17,726 

Farming  expenditure  and  upkeep  of  domain . 2,412 

Unforeseen  expenses  . 1,014 

New  buildings  . 3,653 


The  general  receipts  for  the  same  period  were  as  follows : — 

I 

Daily  payments  for  keep  of  vagabonds .  64,753 

Industries  (estimated) . 15,000 

Agriculture  „  1,120 

Sundries  „  4/il8 


There  has  been  in  the  past  a  considerable  margin  of  profit  on 
the  cantine,  but  the  objective  is  to  supply  the  articles  at  cost 
price. 

The  commodities  on  sale  there  are  26  in  number,  but  the 
turnover  is  largely  in  a  few  articles  in  the  following  order  of 
importance :  lard,  chewing  tobacco,  “  pain  blut^,”  smoking 
tobacco,  herrings,  cofiee,  and  beer. 

The  regulations  respecting  clothes,  hours,  and  bathing 
resemble  closely  those  laid  down  by  Napoleon  I.  in  1808,  and 
seem  quite  satisfactory.  As  under  the  Emperor,  the  bill  of  fare 
is  regulated  in  strict  detail  It  does  not  include  so  many 
Sunday  luxuries  as  in  his  time,  but  it  provides  a  third  meal 
each  day,  whereas  under  him  the  men  had  to  earn  that. 
Breakfast  always  includes  an  allowance  of  skimmed  milk ;  at 
the  midday  meal  the  soup  contains  meat  on  Sunday  and 
Thursday,  lard  on  the  other  days.  The  pottage  at  the  evening 
meal  contains  lard  every  day :  usual  seasoning  is  provided,  while 
rice,  peas,  haricots,  and  potatoes  constitute  the  bulky  element  in 
the  dishes. 

Merxplas,  however,  has  to  meet  certain  criticisms  on  the 
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moral,  spiritual,  and  civic  aspects  of  its  work.  Whatever  may 
be  the  reasons  for  shutting  these  people  up,  it  may  be  urged 
that  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  those  who  shut  them  up,  so  to 
deal  with  them  as  to  make  it  probable  that  they  will  leave  the 
institution  better  men  than  when  they  came  into  it.  To  achieve 
this  end  two  means  are  usually  advocated — classification,  that 
is,  treatment  in  small  groups,  and  ample  supervision,  if  possible, 
by  religious  enthusiasts.  It  is  strongly  asserted  that  Merxplas 
does  not  attempt  either  of  the  two ;  far  from  it,  that  a  man 
with  any  virtue  left  in  him  is  likely  to  lose  it  in  the  company 
with  which  he  mixes  in  this  institution :  in  point  of  fact,  the 
men  sent  to  Merxplas  invariably  complain  that  they  are  inno¬ 
cents  fallen  among  thieves.  These  critics  dream  of  the  vagabond, 
with  a  devoted  Bielefeld  or  Lingfield  brother,  or  a  Salvation 
Army  captain  ever  at  his  elbow,  encouraging  him  by  word  and 
example  to  put  forth  his  best  energies,  by  well-placed  hints 
bringing  him  gradually  round  to  hate  his  past  life,  showing 
him  the  joy  and  strength  of  the  religious  life,  sending  him  out 
at  the  end  of  his  term  to  a  similar  captain  ready  to  receive  him, 
and  to  steady  and  respectable  employment  If,  however,  the 
Belgian  Government  knows,  by  its  360  years’  experience,  that 
this  scheme,  good  in  itself,  is  simply  inapplicable  to  the  cases 
with  which  it  is  attempting  to  deal  in  this  institution,  it  cannot 
be  blamed  for  not  adopting  it.  The  aim  is  to  restore  each  man 
to  the  status  of  the  sound  member  of  society,  which  he  has,  or 
ought  to  have,  held.  The  most  valuable  member  of  a  society 
is  admittedly  the  man  who  performs  his  civic  duties  from  a 
religious  conviction  that,  whatever  any  one  else  does,  and  what¬ 
ever  the  consequences,  he  ought  so  to  do.  Compared  to  the 
possession  of  citizens  animated  by  such  a  conviction  all  other 
assets  of  a  city  are  as  dust  and  ashes.  The  bulk  of  citizens, 
however,  play  their  part  in  the  common  life  on  a  much  lower 
level  of  principle,  and  a  certain  number  fail  to  acquire  or  to 
retain  even  the  habit  of  the  common  decencies.  This  last  is  the 
class  which  comes  to  Merxplas.  “  My  constant  object,”  says 
the  Director,  "  is  to  provoke  these  men  to  reclass  themselves  in 
the  outside  world.” 
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The  treatment  demanded  by  the  opponents  of  the  Merxplas 
scheme  could  not  produce  on  these  men  any  impression  except 
that  of  strangeness  and  impossibility.  Here  is  a  place  where 
men  are  clean  and  keep  regular  hours,  quiet  manners  and  a 
civil  tongue:  where  each  performs  his  part  in  a  busy  life, 
actuated  by  the  thought  of  that  tangible  reward  which  can  be 
converted  into  what  he  fancies.  Here  he  may,  mixing  with 
others  like  him,  in  a  world  not  unlike  the  humbler  levels  of 
industrial  life,  acquire  or  regain  the  habit  of  the  decencies.  In 
no  Western  country  probably  is  so  much  opinion  and  feeling, 
including  official  opinion,  so  widely  favourable  to  the  efforts 
of  the  religious  as  in  Belgium.  The  national  religion  is  that 
organized  methodic  form  of  Christianity  which  alone  has  much 
chance  of  lending  support  to  beings  without  individuality. 
The  chaplain  thought  “  884  out  of  4600  a  poor  number  of  com¬ 
municants  at  Easter,  considering  how  well  and  reverently  the 
men  had  listened  to  the  preaching  during  the  mission  the  week 
before.”  There  is  no  lack  of  religious  effort,  and  no  inconsider¬ 
able  response. 

On  the  other  hand,  even  those  who  find  the  Merxplas  method 
weak  in  positive  reformatory  effort,  will  be  struck  by  the  small 
recourse  which  is  had  there  to  the  negative  side  of  discipline 
and  reformation.  According  to  the  punishment  book  of  the 
institution,  the  1907  record  at  Merxplas  is  as  follows : — 


Escape  and  attempt  at  escape 

Escape  with  conspiracy 

Escape  with  conspiracy  after  recapture 

Others . 

Refusal  to  work  or  idleness  at  work 

Malingering . 

Brawls  with  other  inmates  .. 

Rebellion  against  warders  .. 

Theft  (fit  ricels)  . 

Misconduct . 

Drunkenness . 


107, 
189 1 
560 1 
63' 


[919  > 


..  250 

9 

..  60 
..  72 

..  57 

..  i07 
..  18 


Apart  from  escape  and  attempted  escape,  the  only  noticeable 
feature  of  the  table  is  the  trifling  number  of  offences  in  on 

'  The  average  for  thellast  six  years  is  1023.  The  favourite  months  are  April 
and  May.  April,  1905,  recorded  158  esciqm. 
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average  population  of  4716.  Escape  the  Director  regards  as  an 
“extra  administrative  method  of  reclassment.”  A  man  who 
escapes  and  is  not  back  in  a  fortnight  is  a  man  who  has  found 
a  niche  for  himself,  temporarily  at  least,  in  the  social  and  indus¬ 
trial  edifice.  This  is  quite  consistent  with  the  Director’s  feeling 
that  these  men  must  be  stirred  up,  “  provoked,”  if  there  is  to  be 
any  chance  of  their  getting  on  to  their  own  feet.  He  has  per¬ 
sistently  refused  to  make  his  arrangements  conform  more  to 
those  of  a  prison.  The  Minister  of  Justice  has  the  right  to 
release  a  man  at  any  time  he  thinks  fit.  In  point  of  fact,  the 
average  stay  at  the  depot  is  fourteen  months,  although  the 
minimum  sentence  is  two  years.  In  the  former  article  ^  some 
details  were  given  of  the  “  comitd  de  patronage,”  whose  business 
it  is  to  consider  applications  from  the  men  for  release,  and  to 
find  them  situations.  Consistent  with  his  theory,  M.  Stroobant 
prefers  that  the  men  should  hear  of  openings,  and  justify  their 
own  applications  for  liberation*  While  on  the  one  hand  it  is 
most  desirable  that  citizens  should  interest  themselves  in  the 
“  reclassment  ”  of  these  imfortunates,  Merxplas  has  experienced, 
what  philanthropists  everywhere  have  discovered,  that  “  finding 
a  job  for  a  msm  ”  very  seldom  helps  him  long.  The  reasons  are 
psychological  and  obvious ;  mutual  goodwill  is  so  little  developed 
among  mankind  that  it  is  often  the  worst  way  to  get  a  man  to 
do  his  best  to  begin  by  doing  him  a  kindness.  The  men  who 
were  taken  into  their  employment  by  the  members  of  the  pltic- 
ing  committee  and  their  friends  have  rarely  turned  out  well. 

This  point  is  of  crucial  importance  in  view  of  the  criticism  of 
the  whole  Merxplas  method  which  has  been  indicated  above, 
and  which  depends  upon  the  possibility  of  an  alternative  method 
proceeding  by  patronage  or  befriending  moral  and  spiritual  as 
well  as  material.  If  the  proposed  alternative  has  been  a  distinct 
failure  at  Merxplas,  that  fact  must  at  least  give  pause  to  those 
who  condemn  the  Merxplas  method  out  of  hand  because  it  is 
something  else.  This  being  the  most  debatable  point  touched 
upon  in  this  article,  the  figures  are  given  somewhat  fully.  The 
Director,  the  Comite  de  Patronage,  or  the  Monthly  Conference, 
'  Economic  Bevieie,  Jan.  1905. 
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may  take  up  applications  for  liberation  and  submit  them  to  the 
Minister  of  Justice.  In  1898, 1218  applications  were  taken  up 
by  the  Comity  de  Patronage,  resulting  in  1075  liberations,  while 
526  applications  were  made  apart  from  them,  resulting  in  165 
liberations.  M.  Stroobant  came  in  1900  and  started  his  cam* 
paign  of  self-reclassment  among  the  men.  Of  1514  applications 
"  provoked  ”  by  him,  1101  were  successful  in  gaining  the  sanction 
of  the  Minister  of  Justice,  while,  in  the  same  year,  of  the  480 
cases  taken  up  by  the  committee,  469  were  successful.  The 
6gures  in  1907  were  1930  applications  by  the  men  and  1340 
liberations ;  211  applications  by  the  Committee  and  153  libera¬ 
tions.  The  Monthly  Conference  sent  in  66  applications  in  1902, 
securing  43  liberations ;  33  and  19  respectively  in  1907.  Further 
analysis  of  the  1907  figures,  of  applications  sent  in  by  the  direc¬ 
tors,  brings  out  the  same  point.  Thus : — 


•Men  serving  their  first  term . 315\ 

Recidivists  who  refused  patronage . 1515 

Proposed  Recidivists  debarred  from  seeking  patronage  (by 

abuse  of  same  on  previous  occasion)  ..  ..  297 

'  Recidivists  taken  up  by  the  patronage  committee  . .  24  / 

Proposed  a  8econd.  (a)  Men  serving  first  term . 127 

tune  (6)  Recidivists  who  refused  patronage  ..  ..  630 

proroKtive  Recidivists  debarred  from  benefits  of  patronage  141 

ployers.  Recidivists  taken  up  by  comite  de  patronage  ..  7 

1(a)  Men  serving  first  term . 214 

(6)  Recidivists  who  refused  patronage  ..  ..  1139 

(c)  Recidivists  debarred  from  benefits  of  patronage  140 
(cO  Recidivists  taken  up  by  comity  de  patronage  ..  0 


)2151 


905 


1493 


These  figures  are  unexpected  and  not  particularly  pleasant 
reading.  They  may  prove  salutary  in  helping  to  convince  some 
people  that  what  seems  to  them  the  obvious  way  to  go  to  work 
is  not  always  the  right  way.  The  vagabond  settling  down  to 
the  clean,  regular,  and  industrious  life  of  Merxplas  begins  to 
consider  how  he  might  take  up  or  resume  such  an  existence  in 
freedom.  He  casts  about  to  arrange  it.  This  is  becoming  the 
method  of  reclassment  through  Merxplas.  The  other  plan 
suggested,  by  which  a  highly  civilized  befriender  takes  the 
vagabond  by  the  hand  and  introduces  him  to  other  civilized 
people  who  expect  highly  civilized  conduct  from  one  so  intro¬ 
duced,  makes  vagabondage  in  contrast  congenial  and  happy. 
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and  the  reclassment  comes  to  an  end.  Countries  which  are  still 
debating  how  they  shall  deal  with  their  vagabonds  are  loud  in 
their  criticism  of  the  method  adopted  by  a  country  which  has 
grasped  the  nettle,  and  discovering  its  texture  has  acted  accord¬ 
ingly. 

The  average  percentage  of  men  liberated  per  day  in  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  the  expiry  of  their  term  during  thirteen  years,  commencing 
1895  and  ending  1907,  is  as  follows — 0*07,  O’OS,  0-08,  009,  0*08, 
009, 010, 0*11, 010, 010, 010, 007, 008, 008.  The  Director’s  pro¬ 
vocative  method  has  not  maintained  its  activity.  This  may  be 
due  to  his  success  in  permanently  reclassing  the  small  number 
capable  of  it.  The  Director’s  other  method,  that  of  escape,  has 
been  more  active  since  he  took  charge.  The  escapes  from  1893 
to  1907  have  been— 637,  633,  722,  603,  495,  592,  565,  517,  769, 
879, 1004,  1066, 1243, 1031,  919.  From  these  figures  it  is  clear 
that  escapes  are  not  reduced  simply  by  increasing  the  antici¬ 
pated  liberations :  1897  and  1900, 1902-4,  and  1905  favour  that 
idea,  but  1901-2  and  1906-7  refute  it.  If  the  police  find  an 
escaped  man  at  work  they  report :  the  Minister  of  Justice  leaves 
him  at  liberty  for  six  months,  and  if  he  keeps  his  work  pardons 
him ;  otherwise  he  is  sent  back  to  work  out  his  term. 

While  Merxplas  is  primarily  a  place  of  segregation,  nothing 
is  clearer  than  that  the  Government  refuses  to  countenance 
anything  at  all  resembling  the  final  relegation  of  men  to  the 
seclusion  of  its  walls.  However  small  the  number  reclassed,  to 
be  human  involves  an  element  of  hope  in  one’s  life,  and  M. 
Stroobant  thinks  it  is  not  practical  to  segregate  these  men 
except  with  the  intention  of  letting  them  out  once  every 
eighteen  months  or  so.  The  result  is  that  of  4212  men  who 
entered  Merxplas  in  1907,  442  had  been  there  once  before,  433 
twice,  406  thrice,  and  2412  four  times  or  more.  The  particulars 
of  release  show  the  Minister  of  Justice  admitting  an  optimism 
which  the  figures  do  not  logically  justify.  Of  2460  men  who 
bad  been  segregated  four  times  or  more  previously,  no  less 
than  691  were  released  in  anticipation  of  the  expiry  of  their 
term.  The  Director  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  rare  for  these  men 
to  propagate  the  species  during  their  holidays  away  from 
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Merxplas.  Their  idea  is  to  spend  their  leaving  money,  exhaust 
the  generosity  of  their  old  friends,  and  then  retuhi. 

The  great  reproach  of  these  institutions  is  their  failure  to  re¬ 
instate  their  patients  in  society.  The  figures  quoted  show  how 
great  has  been  the  personal  activity  of  M.  Stroobant  in  this 
direction  since  he  came  to  Merxplas.  But  after  seven  years  of 
it  he  is  not  hopeful.  He  has  governed  more  than  one  prison. 
A  man  who  has  stabbed  another,  he  says,  may  reclass  himself, 
though  perhaps  in  a  lower  rank ;  the  man  who  comes  to  Merxplas 
will  not  even  do  that.  The  great  majority  have  quite  definite 
physical,  mental,  or  moral  defects,  but  do  not  have  them  in  such 
a  degree  as  to  cause  them  to  be  shut  up  or  taken  care  of  else¬ 
where — just  that  familiar  crowd  which  is  the  despair  of  all  who 
are  called  upon  to  deal  with  the  unemployed  ”  problem.  They 
are  the  men  always  mentioned  at  the  end  of  a  discourse  on  un¬ 
employment.  “  Then  there  are  those  who  will  not  work  for  their 
living.  They  must  be  detained  and  compelled  to  do  so.”  That 
is  what  Merxplas  does,  and  does,  under  the  present  direction, 
marvellously  well.  A  writer  of  a  monograph  on  the  subject  in 
1900  pointed  to  the  falling  figures  for  entrants  in  that  year,  and 
inferred  that  the  more  vigorous  incarceration  introduced  in 
1891  was  clearing  Belgium  of  beggars  and  vagabonds,  and  that 
before  long  the  class  would  disappear.  The  social  need  of  a 
Merxplas  is  more  deep-seated  and  inevitable  than  that  Begging 
and  vagabondage  is  secondary  in  a  true  estimate  of  the  class  to 
be  dealt  with.  The  figures  of  the  average  population  of 
Merxplas  from  1893  to  1907  themselves  dispose  of  this  ill- 
grounded  hope.  They  are  3881,  3781,  4065,  4002,  3644,  3772, 
3823,  3687,  4124,  4436, 4616,  4683,  5002,  4935,  4716. 

The  occupation  of  these  men  fall  under  92  descriptions : 
456  called  themselves  general  labourers,  293  were  agricultural 
labourers,  100  carmen,  49  hawkers,  591  in  the  building  trades, 
121  in  the  boot  trade,  123  coal  miners,  239  in  the  engineering 
and  metal  trades,  189  in  the  textile  trades,  89  clerks,  while  27 
could  not  claim  any  occupation.  M.  Stroobant  thinks  his 
numbers  go  up  when  the  Antwerp  docks  are  very  slack,  but 
that  the  men  who  come  from  there  are  very  poor  specimens,  and 
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could  only  be  employed  when  the  demand  for  labour  was 
extremely  brisk. 

The  marriage  status  of  the  men  who  entered  the  depot  and 
who  left  it  in  August,  1908,  was  as  follows : — 

Bachelors  .  225  and  208 

Married  . 14  and  16 

Widowers  . 48  and  44 

Divorced  . 11  and  6 

Separated . 53  and  46 

The  priest  in  charge  gives  the  following  particulars  regarding 
men  sent  to  Merxplas  for  the  first  time  in  1907,  and  who  had 
also  never  been  sent  to  the  Maison  de  Refuge : — 

Ages  18-21  24  Married  ..  54  Reason  alleged— want  of  work  136 

„  21-40  142  Separated  28  n  »  misconduct  108 

„  40-60  66  Bachelors  162 

„  60  over  12 

244  244  '  244 

Under  the  head  of  physical  deficiency,  the  figures  in  the 
medical  report  are  of  interest.  In  1907,  335  men  were  treated 
for  pulmonary  tubercle,  while  433  were  found  to  be  incapacitated 
by  bronchitis,  18  were  sent  to  lunatic  asylums,  27  died  of 
tubercle,  16  of  debility,  12  of  cerebred  apoplexy,  15  of  heart 
affection,  11  of  pneumonia,  1  of  delirium  tremens,  1  of  alcoholic 
degeneration,  4  of  cancer,  2  of  cerebral  abscess,  1  of  cerebral 
syphilis,  and  2  of  softening  of  the  brain.  The  total  deaths  were 
134,  or  2  84  per  cent.  The  death  rate  per  cent,  from  1896  to 
1907  has  been  21,  2  3,  2-2,  2  4,  2  0,  2  8,  2  3,  2-3,  18,  2  7,  2  8, 
which  speaks  well  for  the  accommodation  and  the  care  taken  of 
the  inmates. 

The  average  sick  cases  per  month  were  2044  fever,  403 
wounded,  25  eye  affections,  73  venereal,  and  1659  ill  enough  to 
be  kept  indoors  but  without  specific  disease.  These  figures 
demonstrate  that  the  Merxplas  problem  is  not  a  medical 
problem.  It  is  a  medico-social  problem  perhaps,  but  these 
death  and  sickness  rates  are  normal  or  less  than  normal,  and 
improved  medical  administration  outside  the  depot  will  not 
reduce  the  numbers  at  the  depot  At  the  same  time  the  social 
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or  unemployment  problem  is  so  far  a  medical  one  that  there  are 
many  cases  which  only  an  institution,  that  is  to  say,  something 
other  than  the  open  labour  market  can  employ.  I  will  quote 
M,  Stroobant’s  own  words  on  the  subject ; — 

“  La  plupart  des  internes  de  Merxplas  peuvent  etre  subdivises  en 
trois  grandes  categories  :  (1)  les  inferieurs  physiques  ;  (2)  les  inferi- 
eurs  moraux  ou  intellectuels :  (3)  les  chevanx  de  retour :  ancien 
formats,  surveilles  de  police,  souteneurs  et  autres  r^cidivistes  repousses 
de  la  80ci4te.  Lorsque  je  les  lib^re  du  d4pdt,  je  ne  donne  pas  aux 
manchots,  mi-aveugles,  goitreux,  phtysiques,  boiteux,  scrofoleux,  epi- 
leptiques  et  autres  malbeureux  de  la  premiere  cat^orie  le  membre 
ou  la  8ant4  qui  leur  manque.  Aux  simplots,  mi-fous,  d^generes, 
imbeciles,  irr^solus,  exalt^s,  hebetes  ou  alcoolisees  de  la  deuxicme 
categorie,  je  ne  puis,  h41as,  donner  I’intelligence,  la  decision,  le  juge- 
ment,  la  temperance  qui  leur  font  defaut,  et  les  miserables  de  la 
troisieme  categorie  sont  plus  que  jamais  repousses  par  les  lenrs. 
.  .  .  Reconnaitre  rinf4riorite  des  malbeureux  confies  k  notre  direction, 
c’est  dire  qu’il  convient  de  les  traiter  avec  humanite  et  commiser¬ 
ation.”  ^ 


The  men  come  to  Merxplas  under  a  magistrate’s  order,  but 
M.  Stroobant  finds  that  more  than  half  of  them  have  asked  the 
police  to  get  them  sent  here.  Many  views  might  be  taken  of 
this  fact.  It  might  justly  be  urged  that  the  institution  fosters 
the  type  by  affording  it  a  refuge  in  time  of  trrouble.  No  analogy 
with  the  abuses  of  the  English  workhouse  or  the  German 
voluntary  labour  colony  system  will  hold,  because  from  both 
these  institutions  the  man  can  discharge  himself,  while  his 
minimum  term  at  Merxplas  is  two  years’  detention.  Further,  if 
the  authorities  felt  that  the  depot  was  fostering  vagabondage, 
the  use  of  the  power  of  detention  for  seven  years  given  by  the  law 

'  Should  the  reader  care  to  lay  any  lingering  doubts  by  consulting  an  independent 
authority  on  this  subject,  he  will  find  of  intense  interest  a  paper  read  to  the 
Anthropological  Society  of  Brussels  on  May  27, 1907,  by  the  Medical  Officer  to  the 
City  Qaol  entitled  “  Existe-t-il  un  type  anthropologique  de  vagabond  en  Belgique  1  ” 
5000  vagabonds  pass  through  his  hands  annually.  He  considers  only  31  per  cent, 
of  them  to  offer  **  stigmates  de  d^gdnerescence,”  and  to  be  therefore  characterizable 
as  belonging  to  the  type.  The  remainder  are  either  men  discouraged  by  irregular 
work  in  agriculture  and  the  building  trades  (all  the  young  and  hale  men),  or  men 
used  up  in  workshops,  mines,  and  quarries.  In  his  opinion  the  former  should  be 
accommodated  at  municipal  workshops,  and  the  latter  found  light  work. 
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of  1891,  would  act  as  an  effective  deterrent.  At  present  that 
power  is  not  used,  only  five  men  having  served  the  full  time  up 
to  date.  On  the  other  hand,  about  50  men  have  served  7  years, 
broken  by  escapes.  Under  such  drastic  terms  voluntary  self¬ 
segregation  is  a  step  which  society  may  safely  welcome.  The 
wonderful  business  management  of  Merxplas  is  an  important 
factor  here.  An  able-bodied  scamp  cannot  force  the  commmiity 
to  keep  him  by  getting  himself  sent  to  Merxplas  because,  as  we 
have  seen,  when  M.  Stroobant  gets  him  there  he  practically  makes 
him  keep  himself.  Granted  that  he  does  not  quite  do  that  at 
present,  the  authorities  have  only  to  harden  their  hearts  against 
the  grumbling  of  the  industrial  community,  allow  M.  Stroobant 
a  little  power  to  drive  his  machines,  thereby  freeing  for  pro¬ 
ductive  work  the  squads  who  work  them  on  the  capstan 
principle  just  now,  and  there  will  be  no  question  whatever 
about  his  making  the  vagabonds  pay  for  themselves. 

To  sum  up— Merxplas  goes  in  deliberately  for  two  main  lines 
of  policy :  (1)  the  big  institution  with  great  numbers  mixing 
together,  and  (2)  discipline,  encouragement  and  reformation  by 
cash  payments.  Not  only  is  all  the  work  paid  for,  as  much  as 
possible  by  the  piece,  but  a  large  variety  of  extra  duties,  such 
as  reading  aloud  fiction  in  the  dormitories  (an  ingenious  scheme 
of  M.  Stroobant’s  to  prevent  conversation,  which  is  rigorously 
carried  out),  singing  in  church,  or  service  in  the  bugle  squad, 
are  remunerated  in  cash.  The  great  advantage  of  this  combined 
system  is  its  approximation  to  real  life.  Just  as  the  great 
industrial  development  of  our  age  has  absorbed  to  an  astounding 
extent  the  energies  of  vast  numbers  of  unpromising  people,  has 
even  demoralized  the  people  by  its  capacity  to  utilize  low 
grades  of  talent,  so  only  a  large  company  and  an  elaborate 
collection  of  industries  can  hope  to  employ  the  degenerate  class 
under  review.  Small  institutions  would  simply  deprive  the  bulk 
of  them  of  the  one  kind  of  reformatory  infiuence  which  has  in  it 
any  promise  for  them,  namely  keeping  them  genuinely  busy  at 
a  task  which  is  not  make  believe.  Cash  payment  has  the  same 
merit.  The  inmate  tastes  the  solid  satisfaction  of  earning 
money,  and  forgets  perhaps  the  ease  with  which  he  has  in  the 
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past  amassed  it  by  whining  and  lying.  When  the  British 
Government  plans  its  detention  institutions  for  “  won’t  works," 
and  recent  legislation  and  investigation  seem  to  have  made  the 
step  inevitable,  it  will  do  well  to  disregard  journalists  and 
orators,  and  to  study  closely  this  dual  policy.  Instead  of 
multiplying  supervision  Merxplas  has  reduced  it  to  an  unimagi* 
nable  minimum.  82  surveillants  and  4  night  watchmen  control 
this  army  of  5000  scamps  scattered  over  a  large  domain.  That 
is  to  say  that  the  system  practically  eliminates  supervision  with 
its  inevitable  concomitants  of  nagging,  favouritism,  resentment 
and  complaints.  The  nineteenth  century  replaced  the  hundred¬ 
fold  systems  of  social  control  by  the  race  for  wealth  on  a  fair 
field  without  favour.  Merxplas  has  copied  it.  If  the  moralist 
desires  to  find  a  weak  spot  in  Merxplas,  it  lies  in  the  curtail¬ 
ment  of  the  Director’s  opportunities  of  providing  employment, 
resulting  in  a  margin  of  failure  to  keep  the  men  really  busy,  and 
thus  to  reform  them ;  it  does  not  lie  in  the  lack  of  well  meaning 
supervisors,  perpetually  nagging  at  the  men. 

The  large  variety  of  persons  who  will  shortly  be  airing  their 
views  as  to  the  proper  type  of  detention  institution  to  be  set 
up  in  this  country  for  vagabonds  and  “  won’t- works  ”  will  have 
to  show,  if  they  reject  the  Merxplas  method,  (1)  that  their 
methods  are  economical,  (2)  that  they  fit  in  more  readily  with 
modem  industrial  and  social  conditions,  and  also  (8)  that  they 
have  a  more  complete  historical  justificatioa  In  no  country 
has  applied  penology  received  so  much  attention  as  it  has  in 
Belgium.  The  great  contribution  made  by  the  nineteenth 
century  to  that  science  has  been  in  the  direction  of  segregation, 
or  cellular  treatment,  in  the  interests  alike  of  the  criminal  and 
of  society.  In  Belgium  alone  has  this  method  been  applied 
with  any  thoroughness,  and  there  alone  can  it  be  shown  to  have 
effected  a  positive  diminution  in  crime.  The  subject  of  vaga¬ 
bondage  and  its  treatment  has  similarly  received  unique  atten¬ 
tion  in  that  country.  Ample  material  for  its  study  from  1790 
to  1891,  is  supplied  by  four  large  volumes  published  by  the 
Belgian  Government.^  Herein  may  be  found  collected  the 
'  M.  Weisaenbrucb,  Rue  da  Maste,  11,  Brussela. 
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reports,  discussions,  and  resultant  laws  and  regulations,  ema¬ 
nating  during  that  time,  first  from  the  French  revolutionary 
Government,  next  from  Napoleon  I.,  then  from  the  Dutch 
Government,  and  lastly  from  their  own  national  Government. 
And,  as  it  is  probable  that  the  efficiency  attained  in  1907  is 
little,  if  at  all,  in  advance  of  that  of  1775,  the  student  cannot 
afford  to  neglect  the  three  preceding  centuries.  These  he  will 
find  conveniently  treated  in  a  small  book,  entitled,  Le  Rasphuya 
de  Qand,  by  M.  Stroobant,  Director  of  Merxplas ;  *  and  he  can 
supplement  the  detail  for  the  earlier  years  from  Notea  aur  le 
Syathme  PSnal  dea  VUlea  Flarrumdea  du  XV*  au  XVII*  Sihde 
by  the  same  author.^ 

The  first  outstanding  date  is  December  16, 1543,  that  of  the 
decision  of  the  Council  of  Trent  recommending  institutional 
treatment  of  mendicity.  The  subject  was  apparently  thrashed 
out  then,  and  the  decision  treated  as  authoritative,  for  we  find 
France,  England,  and  the  Empire,  all  adopting  it  within  five 
years.  The  old  Bridewell  palace  was  converted  into  a  house  of 
detention  for  London  in  1550,  and  an  Act  of  1576  decreed  one 
for  each  county.  Flogging,  branding,  torture,  and  death  had 
been  the  previous  treatment.  Service  in  the  galleys  was  for 
long  parallel  to  internment  in  houses  of  correction.  Next 
comes  1595,  the  date  of  the  establishment  of  the  "  rasphuys " 
at  Amsterdam.  Although  the  institution  which  was  inspected 
and  eulogized  by  Howard,  the  English  prison  reformer,  at  Ghent, 
in  1778,  became  so  feunous  that  many  writers  have  dated  the 
penitentiary  treatment  of  vagabonds  by  setting  them  to  useful 
work  from  its  foundation,  M.  Stroobant  demonstrates  that  this 
is  an  error.  It  was  the  Amsterdam  institution  which,  at  that 
much  earlier  date,  scored  such  a  signal  success  as  to  be  copied 
all  over  Europe,  while  the  institution  seen  by  Howard  was 
merely  the  old  "  rasphuys  ”  of  Ghent  moved  to  a  new  building 
from  the  chateau  of  Gerard  le  Diable,  where  it  had  been  estab¬ 
lished  in  1626. 

The  importance  of  these  earlier  developments  lies  in  the 
reminder  they  give  to  the  student  of  the  long  record  of  thought 
‘  J.  Vuybteke,  Oheut,  1900.  *  Qodcnne,  Malines,  1897. 
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and  experience  which  stands  behind  the  methods  in  vogue  for 
the  treatment  of  this  problem  in  a  country  like  Belgium.  The 
offhand  dogmatizing  of  the  modem  journalist,  who  sets  forth 
his  own  crude  imaginings  for  and  against  any  particular  system, 
are  irrelevant.  Europe  has  grown  grey  in  the  struggle  with  an 
evil  which,  in  days  of  more  or  less  incessant  war,  of  scanty 
means  of  communication,  and  of  slightly  developed  industry, 
was  an  infinitely  greater  one  than  it  is  to-day.  The  vagabond 
was  the  greatest  menace  which  the  Governments  of  town  and 
country  had  to  face  in  those  days :  to^y  he  is  only  a  menace 
to  his  wife  and  children  and  immediate  neighbours. 

When  we  reach  Napoleon’s  comprehensive  edict  of  1808, 
which  attempted  to  convert  into  actuality  the  pompous  volu¬ 
bility  of  the  Revolutionary  committees  and  administrations,  we 
find  the  main  features  of  our  own  time  depicted.  The  irregular 
labour  market  is  the  trouble.  The  difference  between  his  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  problem  and  ours  lies  in  his  assumption  that  all 
honest  men  remain  in  their  own  native  place.  If  its  enter¬ 
prises,  supplemented  by  extensive  public  works,  could  not 
absorb  their  energies,  the  Emperor  hoped  that  the  charitable 
would  open  a  workshop  for  them  (the  Revolutionists  had  decreed 
public  workshops,  but  these  had  proved  impracticable).  It  was 
the  mark  of  the  man  of  bad  intention  that  he  moved  about 
without  a  settled  place  of  industry.  We  act  to-day  precisely 
as  the  Emperor  did ;  but  that  is  not  because,  like  him,  we  regard 
the  travelling  navvy  as  a  rogue ;  it  is  because  we  want  his  vote 
in  the  place  where  he  is.  The  Dutch  Government  of  Belgium, 
lasting  from  1815  to  1830,  gave  up  the  centralized  treatment  of 
the  problem  which  had  been  continuously  developing  for  gene¬ 
rations,  and  substituted  voluntary  effort  on  the  lines  of  self- 
contained  agricultural  colonies — a  favourite  scheme  of  sociological 
theorists  of  the  day.  These  proved  financially  impracticable, 
and  the  national  Belgian  Government,  established  in  1830,  took 
up  the  development.  The  changes  effected  since  that  date, 
especially  by  the  Act  of  1891,  were  dealt  with  in  the  previous 
article  on  this  subject*  The  only  changes  in  principle  are  those 
'  Economic  Review,  Jan.,  1905. 
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affecting  the  legal  procedure  by  which  the  loafer,  “  won’t-work,” 
beggar,  or  vagabond  passes  from  this  condition  into  that  of  the 
clean,  tidy,  and  comparatively  useful,  inmate  of  Merxplas.  This 
aspect  is,  no  doubt,  of  vital  importance,  for,  in  the  drafting  of 
this  method  lies  the  opportunity  of  making  or  marring  the 
work.  The  history  of  this  procedure  in  Belgium  from  the  ordi¬ 
nance  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  in  1538  to  the  Act  of  1891, 
is  the  subject  of  a  study  contributed  by  M.  M.  J.  Drioux,  sheriff 
substitute  at  Orleans,  to  the  BvUetin  de  la  Societe  de  Legis¬ 
lation  ComparSe  in  1894.  He  sums  up  as  follows : — 

“  Nous  voyons  depuis  1848  les  depots  ameIior4s,  le  vagabondage  et 
la  mendicite  transfonnees  en  contraventions,  la  repression  attributes 
auz  jnges  de  paix,  puis  cette  matiere  extraite  du  Code  Ftnal  pour  en 
faire  I’objet  d’une  legislation  sptciale,  I’essai  de  I'imprisonnement 
cellulaire  pour  la  repression  de  ces  contraventions.  Enfin  comme 
terme  de  cette  evolution  une  loi  qui  enltve  aux  vagabondage  et  ^ 
la  mendicite  tons  caracttre  contraventionnelle  qui  borne  la  repression 
aux  professionels  et  la  fait  consister  dans  un  internement  prolonge 
subi  dans  une  maison  sptciale,  une  loi  essentiellement  de  I’ordre 
administratif." 

He  holds  that  France  would  reap  four  advantages  by  copying 
the  legislation  of  Belgium :  (1)  It  would  save  the  delay  involved 
in  waiting  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  Code  Fdnal;  (2)  the 
system  attacks  the  problem  in  its  true  aspect,  viz.  social  danger ; 
(3)  the  provision  of  work,  which  is  the  important  item,  would 
require  special  regulations  anyhow ;  (4)  legislation  on  this  point 
is  correlated  with  “  I’assistance  publique  ”  and  “  I’organization  du 
travail,”  both  foreign  to  the  Code  Pdnal,  and  therefore  necessi¬ 
tating  independent  treatment. 


J.  C.  Pringle. 
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QTUDENTS  of  agricultoral  economy  can  fairly  claim  to  have 
^  established  the  generalization  that  the  small  landowner, 
when  left  to  himself,  is  almost  certain  to  fall  into  a  state  of 
chronic  indebtedness ;  they  may  also  claim  that,  led  by  Shulze- 
Delitzsch  and  Luzzatti,  Raiffeisen  and  Wollemborg,  they  have 
discovered  a  palliative,  if  not  a  prophylactic  for  this  unfortunate 
disease.  It  is  interesting  to  see  how  this  palliative  has  been 
applied  to  the  most  unpromising  of  all  subjects,  the  Indian  ryot. 
The  problem  before  us  is  this :  Chhuttu,  a  man  of  small  means, 
has  acquired  by  purchase  or  inheritance  a  piece  of  land.  Very 
likely  he  has  not  sufficient  capital  to  stock  his  little  farm,  to 
buy  seed  for  the  sowing  or  cattle  for  the  plough,  so  he  wishes 
to  borrow.  He  might  go  to  a  bank ;  but  the  nearest  bank  is  a 
hundred  miles  away,  and  its  manager  would  scoff  at  the  idea  of 
lending  on  the  unknown  security  which  Chhuttu  has  to  offer. 
Chhuttu,  therefore,  bethinks  himself  of  the  village  money-lender, 
not  indeed  without  misgiving,  for  he  remembers  his  cousin 
Nanku  who  borrowed  from  that  same  money-lender  five  years 
ago.  However  the  land  is  waiting,  so  he  goes,  consoling  himself 
with  the  thought  that  there  will  be  a  bumper  harvest  next  year, 
and  that  he  will  pay  off  the  debt  in  six  months  or  so.  He  is 
still  further  reassured  by  the  money-lender,  who  confirms  his 
hopes  about  the  coming  season,  and  is  delighted  to  lend  him  any 
sum  up  to  half  the  value  of  his  land  at  the  moderate  rate  of 
25  per  cent  The  season,  as  he  hoped,  turns  out  well,  and  the 
harvest  is  plentiful ;  but  the  money-lender  does  not  press  him 
for  repayment  and  his  daughter  has  to  be  married  (at  an 
expense  of  one  year’s  income  I).  Why  not  wait  till  next  year  ? 
Next  year  the  rain  fails  and  the  harvest  alsa  Chhuttu  cannot 
pay  when  the  money-lender  calls,  and  from  that  day  he  is  a 
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slave.  That  is  jost  one  of  many  thousands  of  village  tragedies, 
whether  the  village  be  in  Germany  or  in  France,  in  Russia  or  in 
India. 

What  are  we  to  do  with  Ghhuttu  ?  It  was  to  find  a  solution 
to  this  question  that  the  Government  of  Madras  in  1892  was 
pleased  “  to  place  Mr.  Frederick  Augustus  Nicholson  on  special 
duty  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  possibility  of  introduc¬ 
ing  into  this  Presidency  a  system  of  Agricultural  or  other  Land 
Banks.”  As  the  result  we  have  Mr.  Nicholson’s  report,  the  two 
volumes  constituting  not  only  a  most  valuable  summary  of  the 
history  of  Land  Banks  and  of  Agricultural  Credit  Associations, 
but  also  a  very  acute  analysis  of  the  cause  and  cure  of  agricultural 
indebtedness.  The  pith  of  the  whole  report  is  contained  in  the 
following  propositions : — 

(1)  **AI1  farmers,  especially  small  proprietors,  must  of  necessity 
and  will  borrow  at  one  time  or  another  ;  the  mass  borrow  habitually. 

(2)  **  Such  borrowings  are  seldom  for  land  improvements,  but  are 
the  result  of  laws,  customs,  surroundings,  social  characteristics,  seasonal 
difficulties,  isolation  from  open  markets,  and  the  like. 

(3)  “  Hence  the  radical  remedy  for  indebtedness  is  not  the 
organization  of  credit,  but  in  the  removal  from  the  farmer  of  all 
unnecessary  disabilities,  and  in  the  promotion  of  all  possible  improve¬ 
ments,  whether  in  customs,  in  social  characteristics,  in  executive 
demands  and  systems,  in  the  opening  of  markets,  in  the  spread  of 
sound  education,  in  the  development  of  agricultural  and  industrial 
methods,  and  so  forth. 

(4)  **  Nevertheless  the  organization  of  credit,  which  is  the  subject 
of  the  present  inquiry,  is,  in  itself,  an  important  palliative,  since  the 
cost  of  the  necessary  capital  can  thereby  be  largely  reduced,  so  that 
the  farmer  may  borrow  without  hopeless  and  life-long  embarrassment. 
Particnlar  modes  of  organization  not  only  effect  this  object,  but  are 
introductory  of  other  essential  developments. 

(5)  Generally  speaking,  banks  are  not  available  for  small 
farmers,  and  the  private  money-lender  is  the  only  source  of  credit. 
This  source  is  rudimentary  and  defective  in  method  and  in  its  supply 
of  credit,  while  it  is  open  to  many  serious  objections,  among  which  is 
undue  dearness  of  credit. 

(6)  **  When  interest  on  borrowed  money  is  at  12  to  18  per  cent., 
the  profits,  even  of  land  improvements,  must  be  swallowed  up  by  the 
interest. 
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(7)  “If  intereat  can  be  reduced  to,  say,  6  per  cent,  the  harden  of 
indebtedness  would  he  halved,  improvements  would  be  profitable,  and 
debt  would  no  longer  mean  pauperization. 

(8)  “But  the  mere  reduction  of  interest  to  6  per  cent,  would  not 
mean  necessarily  or  generally  a  redaction  of  indebtedness  ;  rather,  as 
rural  economic  history  teaches,  would  it  mean  a  greater  mass  of  debt ; 
borrowings  would  be  larger  because  of  the  cheapness  of  money ;  the 
annual  cost  would  remain  the  same,  but  the  volume  would  be 
doubled. 

(9)  “It  is,  then,  essential  to  discover  methods  of  credit  which, 
while  supplying  capital  at  half  of  present  rates,  will  equally  tend  to 
keep  the  borrowing  down ;  it  is  believed  and  urged  that  co-operative 
credit  societies  or  village  banks  will  not  only  achieve  or  tend  to 
achieve  these  objects,  but  will  equally  develop  many  desirable  and 
even  essential  characteristics,  such  as  those  of  thrift,  prudence,  self 
and  mutual  help,  will  initiate  those  forms  of  co-operation  which  tend 
to  assure  to  each  man  the  full  value  of  his  labour,  and  those  stimulat¬ 
ing  ideas  of  progress  so  greatly  needed  by  a  conservative  and  isolated 
peasantry.** 

From  a  consideration  of  these  propositions  and  a  survey  of 
existing  European  institutions,  Mr.  Nicholson  reaches  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  associations  of  the  Raiffeisen  type  should  be 
introduced  so  far  as  possible  into  every  Indian  village  or  group 
of  villages.  It  may  be  well  to  give  here  a  generalized  description 
of  the  nature  and  functions  of  these  associations.  A  number  of 
peasant  proprietors  meet  together  and  decide  to  form  themselves 
into  a  corporation.  The  original  members  elect  a  committee  of 
management,  to  whom  all  subsequent  applications  for  member¬ 
ship  are  addressed.  No  man  is  admitted  unless  he  resides  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  and  bears  a  fairly  satisfactory 
character.  There  may  or  may  not  be  an  entrance  fee,  but  each 
member  will  usually  have  to  subscribe  by  small  monthly  in¬ 
stalments  towards  a  share  in  the  association.  The  dividend 
payable  on  these  shares  is  limited  to  (say)  10  per  cent,  but  the 
liability  is  unlimited,  and  members  are  severally  and  jointly 
responsible  for  all  liabilities  incurred  by  the  association.  All 
surplus  profits  are  credited  to  a  reserve  or  spent  on  works  of 
public  utility.  Fortified  by  this  reserve  and  by  their  unlimited 
liability,  the  association  can  borrow  from  joint-stock  banks  or 
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from  other  sources  on  reasonable  terms,  and,  having  only  a 
small  capital  on  which  to  pay  dividends,  it  is  enabled  to  lend 
to  its  members  at  a  rate  very  little  higher  than  that  at  which 
it  borrows.  Only  members  are  entitled  to  apply  for  loans. 
Each  application  is  scrutinized  by  a  committee  with  reference 
to  the  object  of  the  loan  and  the  probability  of  its  repayment. 
Loans  are  given  for  long  periods,  and  are  repayable  by  means 
of  terminal  annuities.  The  work  of  supervision  and  management 
is  gratuitous.  Such  is  the  type  of  institution  to  which  Mr. 
Nicholson  pins  his  faith.  Land  mortgage  banks  he  considers 
unsuitable  to  the  needs  of  that  portion  of  India  (the  Madras 
Presidency)  to  which  his  report  related ;  for,  to  judge  from  the 
most  prominent  European  examples,  the  Landschafben  of 
Germany,  the  Credit  Foncier  of  France,  or  the  Boden  Kredit 
Institut  of  Hungary,  such  banks  do  not  assist  the  “  small  folk.” 
The  minimum  loan  allowed  by  their  rules  is  seldom  approached 
in  practice,  and  the  number  of  large  loans  tends  to  increase. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  associations  of  Raiffeisen  and  Wollemborg 
really  seem  to  be  capable  of  reaching  the  small  proprietor. 

As  regards  the  needs  of  urban  communities,  Mr.  Nicholson 
considered  that  banks  of  the  Shulze  or  Luzzatti  type  should  be 
as  successful  in  India  as  they  had  been  in  Germany  or  in  Italy. 
These  institutions,  it  will  be  remembered,  are  more  com¬ 
mercialized  than  the  Raiffeisen  banks.  The  shares  are  much 
larger,  salaries  to  officials  are  a  more  conspicuous  feature, 
liability  is  often  limited,  there  is  less  supervision  over  the  way 
in  whi(ffi  members  use  their  loans,  and  loans  are  given  for  short 
periods  only. 

Although  Mr.  Nicholson’s  report  was  published  in  1895,  it 
was  not  till  1904  that  the  Government  of  India  saw  fit  to  pass 
an  Act  providing  for  the  registration  and  regulation  of  co¬ 
operative  banks.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  the  movement  did 
not  entirely  die  down.  In  Madras  the  indigenous  “  kuttu-chittu  ” 
system  had  long  fiourished,  and,  from  the  middle  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  imder  the  influence  of  Western  thought,  had 
begun  to  develop  upon  W  estem  lines.  A  ”  chit  ”  society  in  its 
simplest  form  is  composed  of  a  number  of  members  who  agree 
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to  deposit  (say)  one  rupee  each  every  month.  Every  month 
lots  are  Irawn,  and  the  winner  gets  the  total  sum  so  collected, 
but  is  excluded  from  again  competing  until  every  other  member 
has  won  in  his  turn.  These  societies  in  several  cases  gave  rise 
to  institutions  resembling  the  English  building  societies,  and  as 
such  did  extremely  good  work.  Many  societies,  however,  through 
ignorance  of  the  law,  failed  to  register  themselves  under  the 
Companies  Act,  and  collapsed  when  the  illegality  of  their  position 
became  apparent  Others  failed  through  laxity  of  management ; 
only  a  few  were  really  successful.  In  other  parts  of  India  also 
the  subject  of  co-operation  had  begun  to  arouse  attention.  Mr. 
Dupemex  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  in  an  admirable  little 
work  on  People' e  Banka  for  Northern  India,  pointed  out  how 
essentially  suited  to  co-operative  ideals  was  the  village  life  of 
Upper  India,  and  gave  practical  advice  as  to  constitution  and 
management  which  resulted  in  the  founding  of  several  societies. 
These  practical  tokens  of  success  not  only  demonstrated  the 
possibilities  of  the  movement,  but  showed  also  how  awkward 
and  restrictive  were  the  provisions  of  the  Indian  Companies 
Act  when  applied  to  such  societies:  a  demonstration  which 
resulted  in  the  passing  of  the  Co-operative  Credit  Societies  Act 
of  1904.  This  Act  provides  that  a  co-operative  society — 

“  shall  consist  of  ten  or  more  persons  above  the  age  of  eighteen  years — 
(a)  Residing  in  the  same  town  or  village,  or  in  the  same  group  of 
villages ;  or,  (6)  subject  to  the  sanction  of  the  Registrar,  consisting 
of  members  of  the  same  tribe,  class,  or  caste.  Societies  shall  be  either 
rural  or  urban.  In  a  rural  society  not  less  than  four-fifths  of  the 
members  shall  be  agriculturalists.  In  an  urban  society  not  less  than 
four-fifths  of  the  members  shall  be  non-agriculturalists.’* 

In  the  case  of  a  rural  society  liability  shall  be  unlimited ;  in  an 
urban  society  it  may  be  either  limited  or  unlimited.  All  profits 
of  a  rural  society  shall  be  paid  to  the  reserve, 

**  provided  that  when  such  reserve  fund  has  attained  such  proportion 
to  the  total  liabilities  of  the  society,  and  when  the  interest  on  loans  to 
members  has  been  reduced  to  such  rates,  as  may  be  determined  by  the 
by-laws  or  rules  made  under  this  Act,  any  further  profits  of  the  society, 
not  exceeding  three-quarters  of  the  total  annual  profits,  may  be  dis¬ 
tributed  to  members  by  way  of  bonus.” 
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In  an  urban  society  not  less  than  one-quarter  of  the  profits  shall 
be  carried  to  reserve  each  year.  No  member  may  hold  more 
than  one-fifth  of  the  total  number  of  shares  in  any  society,  nor 
may  his  holding  exceed  Bs.  1000  (£67)  in  value.  No  member 
may  have  more  than  one  vote.  The  accounts  of  all  societies 
must  be  audited  every  year  by  the  Registrar. 

These  are  the  principal  provisions  of  the  Act.  The  section 
regarding  the  necessary  proportion  of  agricultiuralists  is  need¬ 
lessly  stringent.  The  definition  of  a  co-operative  society  is  so 
framed  as  to  exclude  a  combination  of  societies,  and  the  sections 
relating  to  liability  and  the  disposal  of  profits  in  rural  societies 
might  advantageously  be  relaxed ;  otherwise  the  Act  is  a  model 
of  what  such  legislation  should  be;  a  framework  of  sound 
principle  upon  which  rules  may  conveniently  be  moulded  to 
suit  the  necessities  of  practical  life. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  Registrars  of  co-operative 
societies  have  been  appointed,  and  the  movement  shows  signs  of 
vigorous  vitality  in  all  the  provinces  of  India.  The  lines  of 
progress,  however,  have  not  been  the  same,  and  almost  every 
province  hew  some  special  feature  to  show.  In  the  United 
Provinces  a  powerful  union  has  proved  itself  capable  of  attract¬ 
ing  capital  and  supervising  the  work  of  its  component  societies. 
In  Bengal,  perhaps  more  than  anywhere  else,  strenuous  efforts 
have  been  made,  and  with  a  great  measure  of  success,  to  teach 
perhaps  the  humblest  and  smallest  collections  of  humanity  that 
have  formed  themselves  into  co-operative  societies  in  any  part 
of  the  world  the  true  principles  of  co-operation  and  proper 
methods  of  management.  In  the  Punjab  great  success  has  been 
achieved  in  attracting  the  confidence  and  savings  of  the  genuine 
agriculturalist.  In  Madras  the  confidence  of  non-members  has 
been  shown  by  their  readiness  to  make  deposits  on  business 
terms,  and  in  many  districts  the  influence  of  the  societies  has 
compelled  the  money-lender  to  reduce  his  rate  of  interest.*  But 
this  very  diversity  of  development,  so  favourable  to  vigorous 
growth,  is  a  serious  difficulty  in  the  path  of  any  person  who 

'  Proceedings  of  the  third  Conference  of  Registrars  of  Co-operative  Societies. 
Held  at  Simla  in  October,  1008. 
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attempts  to  give  an  account  of  the  movement  as  a  whole ;  and  it 
is  proposed,  therefore,  to  confine  our  attention  chiefly  to  the 
history  of  the  movement  in  one  part  of  India,  the  United 
Provinces. 

In  these  provinces,  as  in  most  other  parts  of  India,  the 
Registrar  has  had  to  face  two  main  problems.  How  are  the 
rural  banks  to  get  their  working  capital  ?  How  can  a  society 
composed  of  illiterate  men  keep  the  necessary  accounts  ?  The 
Indian  villager,  as  a  rule,  is  far  too  poor  to  take  up  shares  of  any 
value,  and  the  society  of  which  he  forms  a  part  is  too  obscure  to 
be  able  to  attract  funds  in  any  quantity.  The  first  rural  banks 
were  almost  entirely  dependent  upon  the  favour  of  some  local 
plutocrat,  and  the  contributions  of  the  average  member  con¬ 
sisted  of  an  entrance  fee  of  fourpence.  Under  such  circumstances 
the  founders  usually  regarded  the  money  which  they  had 
invested  in  the  bank  as  a  charitable  donation  which  they  could 
never  expect  to  recover ;  the  members  of  the  bank,  feeling  that 
they  had  done  nothing  to  deserve  these  cheap  loans,  considered, 
not  unnaturally,  that  the  money  was  a  gift  which  it  would  be 
quite  superfluous  to  think  of  repaying.  The  very  essence  of  the 
co-operative  spirit  was  wanting,  and  it  was  obvious  that  such 
banks  could  never  hope  for  a  successful  future.  Some  other 
way  out  of  the  difficulty  had  to  be  devised,  and  it  was  found  in 
a  scheme  of  central  banks  or  co-operative  unions,  which  should 
form  a  centre  for  each  group  of  rural  societies,  should  provide 
them  with  capital  and  keep  their  accounts.  Each  rural  society 
elected  a  headman,  and  gave  him  power  to  pledge  the  credit  of 
all  the  other  members.  The  assembled  headmen  of  the  group 
of  societies  then  elected  a  committee  of  management  for  the 
central  bank.  This  committee  administered  the  affidrs  of  the 
central  bank,  received  and  decided  upon  all  applications  for 
affiliation,  and  settled  the  amount  of  credit  which  could  be 
allowed  to  each  society  during  the  coming  year. 

The  amount  having  been  settled,  the  committee  of  each 
affiliated  society  were  at  liberty  to  dispose  of  the  money  as  they 
chose,  quite  free  from  all  interference  from  the  central  bank 
they  could  give  loans  to  such  amounts  and  to  such  members  as 
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they  thought  fit,  and  were  responsible  for  the  repayment  of 
principal  and  interest.  The  accounts  of  the  affiliated  societies, 
however,  were  kept  at  headquarters  and  their  profits  were 
credited  to  the  reserve  of  the  central  bank  to  form  a  fund  upon 
which  each  affiliated  society  had  a  claim  in  the  case  of  bad 
debts  which  had  been  caused  not  by  mismanagement  but  by 
misfortune  or  calamity.^  In  order  to  encourage  thrift  and 
arouse  a  personal  interest  in  the  success  of  the  bank,  each 
individual  member  was  required  to  make  periodical  deposits  of 
fixed  amount.  These  groups  of  villages,  each  with  their  central 
bank,  showed  a  fair  measure  of  success  and  were,  indeed,  a  very 
skilful  blend  of  co-operative  independence  and  central  super¬ 
vision  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  obvious  that  the  branch 
banks,  keeping  no  accounts  and  having  no  reserve  and  profits  of 
their  own,  are  in  some  ways  objectionable.  They  were  charged, 
however,  strangely  enough,  with  a  defect  which  they  did  not 
possess,  the  defect  of  non-compliance  with  the  Act  of  1904 ;  and 
in  order  to  avoid  this  supposed  ill^ality,  it  was  decided  to 
abolish  the  separate  registration  of  the  affiliated  societies,  and  to 
enroll  all  their  members  as  members  of  the  central  bank. 
Instead  of  a  central  bank  dealing  with  a  number  of  societies,  we 
have  a  bank  dealing  with  groups  of  members  through  repre¬ 
sentatives  elected  by  each  group ;  loans  are  made  on  the 
recommendation  of  these  representatives,  and  are  recovered  by 
their  aid.  The  new  organization,  in  fact,  differs  but  little  from 
the  old,  and  is  subject  to  the  same  defects  without  being  one 
whit  more  (or  less)  legal. 

The  difficulty  of  the  provision  of  funds  was  also  met  by  the 
establishment  of  “  District  Banks.”  These  are  more  or  less 
joint-stock  establishments,  formed  for  the  purpose  of  finemcing 
co-operative  credit  institutions,  and  they  may  be  divided  into 
two  classes :  the  first  deal  with  the  independent  societies  and 
treat  them  almost  as  any  other  bank  treats  its  clients;  the 
second  deal  only  with  affiliated  societies,  that  is,  with  groups  of 
borrowers  who  take  and  repay  their  loans  at  the  same  time. 

•  Proceedings  of  the  Conference  of  Regietrars  of  CcHypercAive  Cred.  Societies, 
1906. 

VoL.  XIX.— No.  3. 
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These  groups  of  borrowers  known  as  afSliated  societies  are 
“  societies  ”  only  by  virtue  of  their  registration,  for  they  have 
little  independent  activity.  The  District  Bank  keeps  their 
accounts  and  their  reserve,  and  takes  their  profits  to  swell  that 
reserve  and  thereby  deprives  the  members  of  an  important 
educative  procesa  In  addition  to  this  the  Registrar  in  his  report 
of  1907-8  points  out  certain  other  defects — 

^‘(1)  The  work  is  concentrated  at  headquarters  where  little  is 
known  of  the  affiliated  society  or  of  its  wants.  In  any  case  only 
regular  seasonal  wants  can  be  supplied,  not  extraordinary  individual 
needs.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the 
loans  advanced  to  the  groups  are  rightly  used  and  whether  they  have 
been  of  permanent  benefit. 

“  (2)  The  affiliated  societies  do  not  regard  themselves  as  interested 
in  the  success  of  the  District  Bank  and  one  great  stimulus  to 
punctuality  is  thus  removed.”  This  second  class  of  District  Banks, 
however,  are  being  directed  into  more  orthodox  methods.  ‘‘The 
affiliated  societies  are  to  acquire  shares  in  the  banks,  individual 
ledger  accounts  are  not  to  be  kept,  but  only  lists  of  persons  in  each 
group  who  have  borrowed,  and  it  is  hoped  that  eventually  individual 
transactions  will  cease  altogether  and  that  the  groups  will  form  them¬ 
selves  into  independent  societies,  borrowing  lump  sums  from  the 
District  Bank,  but  keeping  their  own  accounts  and  accumulating  their 
own  reserve.” 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  glance  briefly  at  the  most  successful 
of  the  first  type  of  district  banks  adverted  to  above,  not  only 
because  this  bank  (The  Unao  Town  Bank,  Ltd.)  is  of  a 
curiously  hybrid  type,  but  also  because  in  its  progress  it  bids 
fair  to  rival  in  a  modest  way  its  great  prototype  at  Milan. 
The  Unao  Bank  is  a  joint-stock  concern,  founded  in  1906,  for 
the  purpose  of  financing  rural  co-operative  credit  societies. 
The  liability  of  the  shareholders  is  limited,  and  the  subscription 
is  made  payable  by  small  instalments.  So  far  it  resembles  a 
Luzzatti  society,  but  there  the  resemblance  ends,  for  by  a 
curious  development  a  body  of  non-shareholding  borrowing 
members  has  been  introduced  into  the  constitution  of  the  bank. 
It  was  at  first  intended  that  the  bank  should  have  for  its  sole 
purpose  the  financing  of  rural  societies,  but  finally  it  was 
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decided  that,  in  order  to  arouse  local  interest,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  provide  accommodation  for  local  borrowers;  and 
provision  was  therefore  made  for  the  election  of  borrowing 
members,  who  need  not  hold  shares  but  who  should  be  residents 
in  the  town  of  Unao  itself,  and  should  be  jointly  responsible 
to  the  bank  for  the  liability  of  all  such  borrowing  members. 

This  curious  complex  of  co-operation  and  joint-stock  enter¬ 
prise  has  been  most  surprisingly  successful.  The  Unao  Bank 
itself  in  one  year  earned  a  profit  of  35]^  per  cent.,  and  its 
operations  have  resulted  in  a  large  increase  of  rural  societies 
within  the  sphere  of  its  influence.  These  societies  are  of  the 
most  vigorous  and  thriving  kind,  and  are  entering  upon 
various  forms  of  auitivity  which,  though  deprecated  by 
Mr.  Wolff,  cannot  be  otherwise  them  an  indication  that  they 
are  real  living  organisms.  To  quote  from  the  report — 

“  Mianganj  made  an  excellent  profit  on  its  grain  dealings  in  the  pen¬ 
ultimate  year.  .  .  .  Padri  is  about  to  experiment  with  a  paid  manager. .  . . 
Pisari  trades  largely  in  ghi.  Gauria  is  buying  improved  agricultural 
implements  for  demonstration  purposes  and  bulls  to  improve  the  local 
breed  of  oxen  and  buffaloes  ;  the  same  society  has  of  its  own  initiative 
evolved  an  experimental  improvement  in  organization  by  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  inspectors  to  supervise  the  use  made  of  borrowed  money  by 
the  members.” 

And  these  experiments,  it  must  be  remembered,  are  being 
carried  out  by  the  illiterate,  conservative  Indian  peasant,  quite 
independently  of  official  suggestion  or  encouragement.  But  it 
is  not  only  in  respect  to  their  financial  results  that  we  hear 
encouraging  reports  of  rural  societies.  In  the  case  of  a  Fatehpur 
rural  bank  we  are  told  that  the  committee — 

“  enjoined  on  one  Fakbr  ud  Din,  who  was  kept  under  police  surveil¬ 
lance  owing  to  his  previous  convictions,  to  be  of  good  behaviour  for 
one  year,  after  which  be  would  be  enrolled  as  one  of  its  members. 
Fakhr  ud  Din  did  so,  and  he  has  now  become  a  member  on  condition 
of  his  committing  no  more  offences  in  future.” 

The  caste  societies,  in  particular,  being  composed  of  men  of 
the  same  religious  and  industrial  status  are  in  a  position  to 
exercise  a  very  powerful  influence  over  their  members.  The 
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committees  of  two  societies  in  this  same  district  of  Fateh  pur 
“  have  decided  among  themselves  that  if  any  member  does  any 
act  of  bad  faith  towards  the  society,  he  is  to  be  outcasted  till 
he  repairs  his  mistake  and  pays  up  his  debts.”  ^  If  we  imagine 
an  English  workman  to  be  posted  as  a  blackleg  by  his  trade 
union,  to  be  expelled  from  his  friendly  society,  and  cut  by  his 
neighbours,  we  shall  gain  some  idea  of  the  consequences 
of  the  process  of  outcasting  and  of  the  pressure  which  could 
be  exerted  by  such  a  threat.  The  moral  influence  of  the 
village  bank  b  evidently  not  conflned  to  Europe. 

Turning  from  the  details  of  a  particular  province  to  the 
consideration  of  India  as  a  whole,  I  may  give  the  following 
figures  for  the  whole  of  India  and  for  all  forms  of  societies : — 

TmT.  1906.  IWf.  1908. 

Number  of  members  ..  28,692  ..  90,834  ..  148,928 

Working  capital  ..  —  ..  £158,112  ..  £293,802 

These  figures  may  seem  absurdly  small  to  readers  accustomed 
to  the  statistics  of  Western  co-operation,  but  no  one  can  deny 
that  the  rate  of  progress  is  very  rapid — many,  no  doubt,  would 
say  that  it  was  too  rapid.  That,  of  course,  is  a  question  which 
only  the  future  can  decide,  and  which,  I  hope,  it  will  not 
decide  in  the  affirmative. 

D.  A.  Barker. 

'  The  collective  sentiments  of  a  caste  are  often  corioosly  at  variance  with  those 
of  its  individual  members.  The  Indian  peasant  is  not  famed  for  self-help  ;  but  on 
one  occasion,  while  distributing  relief  during  a  famine,  the  present  writer  discovered 
that  the  low-caste  inhabitants  of  a  certain  village  had  decided  that  any  member 
who  took  relief  from  Qovemment,  unless  he  were  in  dire  need,  should  be 
outcasted. 
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rrHE  employment  of  children  in  factories  and  workshops  is 
not  the  least  important  of  the  social  problems  that  confront 
us  to-day.  The  conditions  under  which  children  work  in  our 
great  northern  centres  of  industry  are  such  as  to  call  for  severe 
censure  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  studied  the  question,  not 
only  in  the  interests  of  the  children  themselves,  but  also  in  the 
interests  of  national  efficiency,  moral  and  economic.  I  propose 
in  this  paper  to  give  a  short  sketch  of  the  present  conditions  of 
child-labour,  to  analyse  as  far  as  may  be  the  causes  of  the  mis¬ 
chief  that  is  being  done,  and  to  suggest  the  remedies  that  appear 
to  be  either  practicable  or  expedient.  No  attempt  will  be  made 
to  deal  with  the  irregular  employment  of  children  in  the  street 
or  at  home,  problems  in  themselves  of  the  greatest  importance, 
though,  of  course,  much  of  what  I  shall  say  will  be  equally 
applicable  to  them,  especially  in  the  matter  of  proposed  remedies. 

The  legal  definition  of  a  “  child  ”  for  industrial  purposes  is  a 
person  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  the  normal  age  for  leaving 
school,  except  for  those  who  have  at  the  age  of  twelve  obtained 
their  "  labour  certificate  ”  of  exemption  by  an  educational  test. 
From  fourteen  to  eighteen,  or  from  twelve  to  eighteen  for  those 
who  have  obtained  this  certificate,  the  legal  term  is  a  “  young 
person."  Both  of  these  classes  must  be  considered,  because  the 
problems  they  present  are  in  fact  inseparable,  and  we  can  only 
hope  for  a  satisfactory  solution  of  them  by  a  comprehensive 
scheme,  embracing  all  weige-eamers  who  have  not  yet  the 
capacity  for  performing  adult  work  and  earning  adult  wages. 
It  is  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  eighteen  that  the  seeds  are 
sown  from  which  springs  a  large  proportion  of  our  present 
economic  evils,  especially  in  the  matter  of  unemployment ;  it  is 
there  that  we  must  seek  the  causes,  and  there  apply  our  remedies. 
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It  is  possible,  I  believe,  to  prevent  those  evils :  to  cure  them 
seems  almost  hopeless. 

A  short  summary  of  the  present  state  of  the  law  on  the 
employment  of  children  and  young  persons  in  factories  will  help 
to  clear  the  ground.  We  have  now  behind  us  a  century  of 
factory  legislation,  dating  from  the  Health  and  Morals  of 
Apprentices  Act  in  1802,  down  to  the  most  recent  Employ¬ 
ment  of  Children  Act  in  1903.  It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into 
the  history  of  this  legislation ;  but  attention  should  be  called 
to  the  fact  that  each  step  in  the  process  has  been  the  outcome 
of  the  awakening  of  public  opinion  to  the  existence  of  specific 
evils,  for  the  most  part  in  particular  industries,  one  after  another. 
The  general  protection  of  children  and  the  limitation  of  their 
hours  of  labour  received  attention  in  1819,  and  again  in  1833 : 
women  followed  as  the  next  objects  of  State  solicitude  in  1844, 
being  placed  under  the  same  regulations  as  “  young  persons.” 
The  sixties  are  one  long  record  of  inquiries  into  the  employment 
of  children  in  textile  industries  and  agriculture,  and  of  legisla¬ 
tion  thereon :  “  dangerous  trades  ”  received  particular  attention, 
and  measures  involving  health,  wages,  and  other  matters  have 
been  evolved. 

To-day  the  law  of  factory  employment  stands  as  follows: 
The  employment  of  children  under  twelve  is  forbidden.  Those 
between  twelve  and  fourteen  may  be  employed  as  "  half-timers,” 
either  in  morning  and  afternoon  sets,  or  on  alternate  days,  in 
order  that  they  may  attend  school,  as  required  by  the  Education 
Acts.  Hours  are  also  regulated.  They  vary  slightly  in  textile 
and  non-textile  factories,  but  in  any  case  they  lie  between  6  a.m. 
and  8  p.m.,  which  precludes  night  work.  Four  hours  and  a  half 
in  textile  or  five  in  non-textile  factories  is  the  longest  stretch 
allowed  without  an  interval  of  at  least  half  an  hour  for  a  meal, 
and  the  total  amount  of  work  must  not  exceed  five  hours  and  a 
hftif  or  six  in  either  case.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  the  child 
becomes  a  "young  person,”  and  continues  so  until  eighteen, 
though  the  transition  may  take  place  at  the  age  of  twelve, 
according  to  regulations  which  vary  in  dififerent  education  areas. 
The  regulations  for  “young  persons  ”  are  (1)  in  textile  factories 
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— on  ordinary  days  from  6  to  6  or  7  to  7,  with  not  less  than  two 
hours  for  meals ;  Saturday,  6  to  12  or  7  to  1,  with  an  hour  for 
meals ;  (2)  in  non-textile  factories — ordinary  days,  6  to  6,  7  to  7, 
or  8  to  8,  with  not  less  than  an  hour  and  a  half  for  meals,  and 
Saturdays  in  proportion.  In  either  class  employment  must  not 
be  continuous  for  more  than  four  and  a  half  or  five  hours,  with¬ 
out  an  interval  of  at  least  half  an  hour.  Further,  both  children 
and  young  persons  under  sixteen  may  not  be  employed  for  more 
than  a  week  without  a  medical  certificate  of  fitness,  which  may 
be  at  any  time  revoked  by  the  inspector.  These  are  the  chief 
regulations  as  to  employment  generally:  comparatively  minor 
regulations  as  to  dangerous  machinery,  poisonous  manufactures, 
and  other  specially  circumstanced  trades  are  also  in  force,  but 
need  not  concern  us,  being,  comparatively,  matters  of  detail. 

The  special  problems  concerned  with  the  “half-timer,”  or 
legal  “  child,”  especially  in  view  of  the  educational  difficulties 
involved,  have  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion  and  inquiry 
lately.  The  standard  for  total  exemption  has  in  many  districts 
been  fixed  at  the  seventh,  and  some  of  the  largest  and  most  pro¬ 
gressive  cities  of  the  kingdom,  notably  London,  Liverpool,  and 
Bristol,  have  prohibited  half-time  employment  altogether.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  the  last  few  years  the  number  of  partial 
exemption  children,  according  to  the  annual  report  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  so  far  from  diminishing,  as  some  would  have  us 
believe,  has  been  going  up  by  leaps  and  bounds.  In  the  year 
1903-4  they  were  78,876 ;  the  next  year,  80,328  ;  and  in  1905-6, 
82,328 — an  increase  of  3500  in  two  years.  These  figures  may 
seem  insignificant,  when  it  is  realized  that  there  are  between  5 
and  6  millions  of  children  attending  the  elementary  schools  of 
England  and  Wales ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  practically 
all  of  these  half-timers  are  employed  in  Lancashire  and  in  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  In  Bradford  alone  there  are  7000, 
and  four-fifths  of  the  rest  are  within  a  thirty-mile  radius  of 
Manchester.  In  the  year  1905-6,  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories 
and  Workshops  reports  that  42,613  children  were  examined  for 
the  medical  certificates  of  fitness  that  would  enable  them  to 
start  work  as  half-timers.  Of  these  23,728  were  to  work  in 
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Lancashire  and  10,063  in  Yorkshire,  leaving  only  9000  for  the 
rest  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  Inspector  of  the  Southern 
Division  reports  that  there  there  is  practically  no  half-time 
employment  of  children.  In  the  Midland  Division  the  system 
shows  a  tendency  to  increase  in  a  few  industries.  In  the  North¬ 
eastern,  it  is  in  most  parts  rare — in  Leeds  there  is  practically 
none,  though  in  Bradford,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  a  very 
considerable  factor.  The  problem  is  therefore  confined  to  a 
distinctly  limited  area — the  area  of  textile  manufactures,  and 
especially  of  the  cotton  industry.  But  in  that  district  alone 
it  more  than  merits  our  attention. 

The  present  situation  is  thus  described  by  Miss  Adler 

**  Knowing  that  employment  is  assured  to  them  as  soon  as  the  age 
of  twelve  years  is  attained,  parents  rush  to  the  school  even  before  that 
age  is  reached,  securing  the  necessary  figures  from  the  head  teacher, 
showing  that  three  hundred  attendances  have  been  made  in  each  of 
five  preceding  years,  and  ask  for  the  partial  exemption  of  their  child. 
And  so  all  efiective  education  is  cut  off  just  at  the  moment  when  the 
child  begins  to  realize  the  value  and  interest  of  learning.  For  what 
does  the  half-time  system  involve  ?  It  means  that  every  alternate 
week  in  the  year,  rain  or  sunshine,  the  children  must  be  wakened  at 
five  or  a  little  after,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  factory  by  six  o’clock,  or 
in  some  instances  at  half-past  six.  It  means  that  for  six  months  of 
the  year  they  must  leave  home  and  walk  often  a  mile  or  more  through 
the  raw  mist,  the  cold  and  the  darkness,  so  typical  of  a  North  of 
England  town.  It  means  that  they  will  stay  in  the  factory  until 
twelve  or  half-past  twelve,  with  half  an  hour’s  interval  for  breakfast, 
a  breakfast  composed  of  bread  and  butter  and  tea  without  milk,  taken 
at  the  loom  side.  It  means  that  at  twelve  or  half-past,  they  run  home 
for  a  midday  meal,  the  more  tidy  and  respectable  to  change  their  oil- 
sodden,  ill-smelling  factory  clothes  for  neater  garments,  to  snatch  a 
hurried  meal,  and  to  be  in  school  by  two  o’clock.  After  a  long  morn¬ 
ing,  begun  when  most  of  us  are  asleep,  at  lugging  bobbins,  doffing 
bobbins,  laying  on  bobbins  in  the  spinning-rooms,  or  tenting  in  the 
weaving-sheds,  can  you  wonder  that  the  children  find  it  hard  to  con¬ 
centrate  their  minds  on  the  mysteries  of  arithmetic  and  grammar  ? 
In  the  following  week  the  children  go  to  work  in  the  afternoon  shift. 
This  entails  school  attendance  from  nine  till  twelve  o’clock,  a  wild 
rush  home  for  dinner,  and  attendance  at  the  factory  from  a  quarter- 
past  one  until  a  quarter-past  five  or  a  quarter  to  six  ;  the  hour  of 
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ceasing  work  depending  on  the  hour  at  which  the  looms  are  started  in 
the  morning.  The  total  number  of  hours  worked  gives  a  weekly 
average  of  about  27^  hours.  Saturday  morning  work  is  only  per¬ 
mitted  to  be  done  on  alternate  Saturdays.”  ^ 

The  intrinsic  evil  effects  of  this  system  on  the  children  them¬ 
selves  are  self-erident;  and  the  result  of  the  concentration  of 
the  evil  within  a  small  area  is  to  lower  the  whole  education 
given  in  the  elementary  schools  of  north-west  England,  and  to 
impair  the  vitality  of  the  population.  The  absence  of  a  few 
children  makes  but  little  difference  to  the  organization  of  a 
school.  But  when  one-third  or  one-half  are  absent,  either 
morning  or  afternoon,  or  on  alternate  days,  the  most  efficient 
staff  of  teachers  cannot  prevent  waste  of  time  and  energy.  The 
half-timers  cannot  keep  up  with  the  rest  of  the  children,  for 
they  miss  half  the  lessons,  and  are  often  too  utterly  exhausted 
to  give  proper  attention  to  those  which  they  are  receiving.  This 
is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  when  we  remember  that  the  children 
are  almost  entirely  employed  in  the  spinning  rooms,  and  in  a 
very  hot  and  highly  humid  atmosphere.  The  monotony  of  the 
work,  the  noise  and  the  smell,  all  affect  the  children  prejudicially 
and  make  them  less  responsive  intellectually.  The  difficulties 
of  the  curriculum  in  schools  where  the  half-timers  are  numerous 
can  to  some  extent  be  got  over  for  the  upper  standards  by  special 
classes.  But  in  this  case  they  lack  the  stimulus  of  competition 
with  more  alert  brains,  and  tend  to  fall  even  more  hopelessly 
behind  than  if  they  remain  with  their  normal  standards.  Whereas 
if  they  are  taught  in  the  same  classes  with  the  other  children,  the 
work  of  the  latter  is  of  necessity  retarded.  In  every  case,  the 
teachers  say,  the  children  lose  more  than  fifty  per  cent,  of  their 
education,  and  morally  the  effect  is  deplorable.  They  become 
less  inclined  to  discipline  and  rougher  in  manner,  while  there 
is  a  visible  deterioration  that  is  well-nigh  heart-breaking  to  the 
conscientious  teacher. 

The  results  on  the  physique  of  the  children  must  be  equally 
fatal.  Lack  of  sleep,  constant  pressure  to  work  quickly,  and  the 
rush  from  school  to  mill,  with  no  proper  time  for  meals  or 
'  Journal  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Arte,  June  12, 1908,  p.  739. 
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digestion,  are  bound  to  work  havoc  sooner  or  later.  And  this 
is  without  reckoning  the  ever-present  danger  to  small  children 
in  close  contact  with  continuously  running  machinery.  Legis¬ 
lation  on  this  point  is  indeed  strict,  but  accidents  still  happen, 
and  in  1906,  of  the  accidents  in  hosiery  mills,  thirteen  per  cent, 
were  to  children  of  thirteen  years  of  age. 

“  Of  course,”  to  quote  Miss  Tuckwell,  “  employers  and  parents  are 
to  be  found  who  will  state  that  the  children  love  the  factory  and  their 
labours  there,  that  they  run  to  their  work  joyously,  and  that  they  are 
to  be  seen  playing  about  among  the  looms.  But  the  evidence  of  their 
stunted  and  aged  look,  and  the  statements  of  the  teachers  who  deal  with 
them,  are  all  against  the  theory,  and  the  evidence  of  this  class  of 
employers  and  parents  is  made  worthless  by  the  fact  that  the  children’s 
labour  is  their  gain.” 

The  effects  of  the  system  on  the  health  and  physique  of  the 
children  are  too  obvious  to  be  ignored.  They  are  subjected  at 
a  very  early  age  to  the  severest  strain  which  any  one  can 
undergo — hard  physical  labour  carried  on  side  by  side  with 
intellectual  work.  It  has  been  stated,  on  good  authority,  that 
half-timers  are,  as  a  class,  short-lived,  and  investigations  into 
those  who  apply  for  relief  to  Distress  Committees  show  that 
there  is,  in  certain  districts,  a  very  high  percentage  of  former 
half-timers  among  them. 

In  face,  then,  of  these  positive  evils,  it  should  be  recognized 
that  the  present  half-time  system  of  employment  in  factories 
and  workshops  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  fourteen  must 
go,  and  that  full-time  attendance  at  school  for  every  child  up 
to  a  minimum  age  of  fourteen  years  must  be  insisted  upon  in 
any  legislation  on  the  subject. 

But  even  from  an  economic  point  of  view  the  employment  of 
half-timers  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  anything  more  than  a 
convenience,  and  that  too,  in  the  eyes  of  the  more  enlightened 
employers,  an  expensive  convenience.  Many  of  the  newest 
and  finest  mills  do  not  employ  these  young  workers.  Many 
mill-owners  say  that  premature  juvenile  labour  is  economically 
bad,  and  that  it  is  unnecessary  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
family  budget,  as  well  as  morally  harmful  to  the  parents  in  a 
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large  number  of  cases.  Many,  too,  are  of  opinion  that  if  the 
system  were  swept  away  to-morrow,  no  dislocation  of  industry 
would  be  involved.  If  the  supply  were  cut  off,  only  certain 
branches  of  the  cotton  and  woollen  industries  would  be  affected. 
Employers  in  these  trades  would  no  doubt  have  to  employ 
more  adults,  and  in  consequence  might  find  their  wages-bill 
slightly  increased.  But  the  history  of  the  factory  legislation 
of  the  past  century  is  one  continuous  record  of  age-raising  and 
restriction,  while  the  industries  have  continued  to  expand  at  a 
fairly  satisfactory  rate.  Moreover,  at  a  time  when  the  total 
supply  in  the  labour  market  is  clearly  greater  than  the  total 
demand,  it  is  surely  self-evident  that  the  early  employment  of 
children’s  labour  of  necessity  decreases  the  demand  for  adult 
labour,  and  thus  directly  contributes  to  the  urgency  of  the  un¬ 
employment  problem.  Better  two  years  longer  dependence  on 
parents  for  children  imder  fourteen,  than  two  years  dependence 
on  poor  relief  or  charity  for  the  adult  bread-winner. 

But  the  half-time  system  is,  after  all,  only  one  small  part, 
albeit  important  in  itself,  of  a  very  much  wider  group  of  problems 
connected  with  juvenile  labour  in  general,  and  especially  with 
the  training  of  the  more  or  less  skilled  labourer.  It  is  easy 
enough  to  dogmatize  on  the  inestimable  benefits  of  compulsory 
education  up  to  an  advanced  age,  but  we  must  not  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  there  are  very  definite  limits  up  to  which  a  child 
can  remain  at  school.  For  practical  purposes  it  is  absolutely 
essential  that  at  the  age  of  fourteen  a  boy,  and  in  the  majority 
of  cases  a  girl  too,  should  begin  to  earn  wages,  and  become  at 
least  partially  self-supporting.  Trade  Union  Congresses  may  pass 
resolutions  in  favour  of  compulsory  full-time  school  attendance 
up  till  sixteen ;  but  to  press  such  an  ideal  under  existing  social 
conditions,  except  as  an  ultimate  goal,  is  to  risk  the  carrying 
into  effect  of  those  reforms  that  are  actually  within  the  sphere 
of  practical  politics. 

The  particular  problem  before  us  may  be  briefiy  stated.  It  is 
between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  eighteen  that  we  have  to  seek 
both  the  causes  and  the  solution  of  the  great  industrial  diffi¬ 
culties  of  the  day.  How  are  we,  in  the  course  of  those  six  years. 
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to  fit  each  individual  worker  to  become  an  efficient  industrial 
unit,  the  best  qualified  to  fill  the  post  in  the  industrial  world 
for  which  he  is  most  naturally  adapted,  with  at  the  same  time 
the  maximum  economy  of  time  and  energy,  and  without  unduly 
impairing  the  child’s  actual  wage-earning  capacities  ? 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  chief  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  the  worker  to-day — the  obstacle  that  prevents  either  the 
artisan  from  rising  to  the  higher  positions  of  professional  life, 
or  the  unskilled  labourer  from  rising  to  the  ranks  of  the  artisan 
— is  to  be  found,  not  in  any  defect  of  native  ability,  but  in  the 
want  of  proper  training.  Under  existing  conditions  the  child 
of  fourteen,  who  up  to  that  etge  has  been  the  recipient  of  much 
careful  attention  and  the  cause  of  the  expenditure  of  a  large 
sum  of  public  money,  is  suddenly  cast  adrift  by  the  community, 
and  left  to  his  own  resources.  In  their  earlier  years  the  children 
of  the  working  classes  receive  a  training  in  no  way  inferior,  and 
frequently  superior,  to  the  training  given  to  the  children  who 
spring  from  the  wealthier  sections  of  the  community.  But  the 
former  have,  as  a  rule,  completed  their  course  of  instruction  at 
an  age  when  the  latter  are  only  just  starting  on  the  serious  part 
of  their  education.  The  main  problem  of  the  day  is  not  elementary 
education:  this  is,  in  organization  at  least,  whatever  we  may 
think  of  its  principles,  comparatively  effective.  But  elementary 
education  must  be  related,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  professions, 
and  on  the  other  to  the  trades.  The  road  to  the  former  leads 
through  the  secondary  school  and  the  university,  while  the  latter 
ought,  under  rational  conditions,  to  be  reached  only  after  passing 
through  technical  institutes  and  technical  colleges.  There  is,  of 
course,  no  hard  and  fast  line  between  the  two,  but  the  distinction 
is  sufficiently  clear  for  practical  purposes. 

With  the  former  of  these  two  developments  of  elementary 
education  there  is  no  need  for  me  to  deal :  moreover,  organization, 
though  still  in  a  very  embryonic  stage,  is  gradually  being  built 
up  through  the  agency  of  scholarships  offered  by  the  various 
local  Education  Authorities.  But  when  we  turn  to  the  relations 
between  the  elementary  school  and  the  industrial  side  of  life, 
we  are  met  with  a  picture  of  neglect,  reflecting  little  credit 
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on  a  nation  whose  pride  lies  in  the  supremacy  of  its  commerce. 
Various  opportunities  of  training  are  indeed  open  to  all,  and  are 
grasped  by  a  few.  There  are  evening  classes  and  courses  at 
polytechnics  and  art  schools,  where  the  principles  and  the 
practices  of  the  different  trades  may  be  learned.  But,  as  a  rule, 

,  no  organic  connexion  exists  between  the  technical  institutes  and 

the  elementary  schools  on  the  one  hand,  or  between  the  technical 
institutes  and  the  majority  of  the  employers  on  the  other.  That 
is  the  fundamental  defect  with  which  I  wish  to  deal,  and  to 
which  is  attributable,  I  believe,  much  of  the  so-called  failure 
of  elementary  education. 

We  know  well  the  disastrous  results  to  which  the  present 
system  contributes.  No  one,  with  even  the  most  superficial 
knowledge  of  such  matters,  can  have  failed  to  notice  the  rapid 
deterioration  in  the  finer  qualities  of  a  child’s  nature  that  sets 
in  shortly  after  he  or  she  has  left  school.  The  child’s  interests 
and'intelligence  are  just  beginning  to  develope  rapidly,  when  the 
school  career  closes  with  a  snap,  and  everything  is  brought  to 
an  end.  The  boy  suddenly  becomes  his  own  master,  and  all 
restraints  of  discipline  and  habits  of  order  are  thrown  oflT ;  he 
takes  the  first  opportunity  of  a  job  that  offers,  because  the 
wages  are  good;  and  it  is  work  that  usually  makes  little  or 
no  demand  upon  his  mental  powers,  ofiers  no  training  of  an 
educational  character,  and  requires  little  more  than  an  unin¬ 
telligent  obedience.  The  girl  who  does  not  pass  direct  to  a 
factory  or  workshop,  either  remains  at  home  to  help  her  mother, 
or  takes  a  small  “  day-place  ”  in  which  she  is  set  to  look  after 
children  younger  than  herself — both  of  which  occupations  leave 
her  with  much  time  upon  her  hands,  time  which  there  is  no 
opportunity  of  killing  elsewhere  than  in  the  street. 

When  we  turn  to  the  factory,  or  any  particular  trade  that  we 
may  select  for  study,  the  picture  appears  no  brighter.  The 
complaint  is  general  that  the  British  mechanic  is  losing  his 
pre-eminence  in  the  industrial  world  as  a  skilled  craftsman. 
While  still  without  a  rival  in  ability  to  perform  a  task  he 
thoroughly  understands,  he  is  slow  and  clumsy  in  learning  new 
methods,  and  unable  to  adapt  himself  with  ease  to  changed 
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conditions.  It  is  probable  that  the  supply  of  skilled  artisans — 
skilled  in  the  use  of  their  brains  as  well  as  of  their  hands — is 
far  short  of  the  demand.  The  cause  is  not  far  to  seek.  The 
boy  of  fourteen  enters  the  workshop,  and  takes  his  chance  of 
“  picking  up  ”  the  elements  of  an  industry.  At  best  he  acquires 
dexterity  in  the  performance  of  a  single  operation ;  at  worst  he 
learns  nothing,  and  finds  himself  turned  adrift  as  soon  as  he 
demands  the  wages  of  a  man — an  unskilled  labourer  without 
any  prospect  of  earning  a  decent  livelihood.  Let  us  take  a 
t}rpical  instance.  A  business,  say  a  weaving  factory,  employs, 
we  will  suppose,  a  hundred  men.  To  recruit  these  hundred  men 
six  apprentices  are  required.  But  each  weaver  must  be  waited 
on  by  a  loom-boy,  or  a  “  creeler,”  as  he  is  called  in  some  parts  of 
the  country,  and  therefore  a  hundred  boys  are  employed  over 
and  above  the  six  apprentices.  What  is  to  become  of  these 
hundred  boys  when  they  begin  to  ask  man’s  wages  ?  They 
cannot  be  taken  on  as  weavers:  there  are  not  the  vacancies. 
They  cannot  enter  any  other  occupation  requiring  special  skill, 
for  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  it  has  been  denied  them.  They 
have  only  two  alternatives :  one  is  to  enlist  in  the  Army,  the 
other  is  to  fall  back  on  the  one  qualification  for  employment 
common  to  all  children  of  Adam,  the  possession  of  two  arms  and 
two  legs,  and  to  enter  the  unskilled  labour  market — and  this  is 
already  overstocked.  The  number  of  industries  in  which,  to 
quote  an  employer,  boys  are  used  “  not  as  learners,  but  for  their 
immediate  commercial  utility,”  is  steadily  increasing.  The 
Government  themselves  have  a  particularly  bad  record  in  this 
matter — apart  from  the  Telegraph  Boys  and  Boy  Messengers  in 
Government  offices,  the  policy  at  Woolwich  Arsenal  of  dismissing 
boys  at  twenty-one  amounts  to  a  scandal;  and,  as  Professor 
Sadler’s  figures  show,  over  43  per  cent,  of  the  applicants  for 
relief  in  Woolwich  are  under  thirty  years  of  age. 

This  state  of  things  cannot  go  on.  We  cannot  afford  any 
longer  to  entrust  to  the  vagaries  of  chance,  or,  as  some  prefer 
to  call  it,  individual  enterprise,  the  selection  and  training  of 
our  children  and  their  distribution  among  the  different  pro¬ 
fessions.  Now  the  vast  majority  of  our  children — all,  in  fact, 
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of  those  who  are  to  become  industrial  workers — pass  through 
publicly  managed  schools,  and  the  State  has  therefore  at  its 
disposal  the  means  of  gauging  the  capacity  of  its  future  citizens. 
In  consequence  the  task  of  guiding  and  supervising  that  sorting 
process  which  determines  the  distribution  of  the  children  among 
the  different  occupations  should  not  present  any  insurmountable 
difficulty.  We  must  assume  that  somewhere  about  the  age  of 
twelve  the  cream  of  the  children  from  the  elementary  schools 
has  been  skimmed  off,  and  carried,  by  means  of  scholarships 
and  the  like,  to  the  secondary  schools.  Those  who  are  left 
behind  will  form  recruits  for  the  great  army  of  manual  workers. 
How  are  these  to  be  sorted?  And  how,  when  sorted,  is  the 
selection  to  be  made  effective  ? 

By  the  term  “  selection  ”  I  should  like  to  make  it  perfectly 
clear  that  1  do  not  mean  premature  specialization  in  technical 
subjects  for  those  still  at  the  elementary  schools.  At  the  same 
time,  I  do  not  mean  that  the  course  of  instruction  should  bear 
no  relation  to  the  circumstances  of  the  neighbourhood.  On  the 
contrary,  we  must  vary  our  educational  diet  to  suit  the  diverse 
requirements  of  town  or  village.  The  Board  of  Education  have, 
indeed,  :in  their  recent  regulations  for  Higher  Elementary  Schools 
seemed  to  favour  institutions  where  a  distinct  bias  in  favour  of 
the  trades  of  the  neighbourhood  is  given  to  the  curriculum. 
These  Higher  Elementary  Schools,  which  are  still  in  a  very 
experimental  stage,  may  be  looked  on  as  the  machinery  for 
effecting  the  selection  which  we  desire.  To  them  all  but  the 
dullest  children  will  be  transferred  at  the  age  of  eleven  or  twelve, 
ije.  when  the  others  who  win  scholarships  pass  to  the  secondary 
schoob.  They  are  not  to  be  regarded  in  any  sense  as  trade 
schools,  which  have  quite  a  different  place  in  the  scheme,  or  as 
substitutes  for  the  old  system  of  apprenticeship,  now  dead  or 
moribund.  To  cultivate  manual  dexterity,  or  to  impart  some 
form  of  specialized  knowledge,  e.g.  bookkeeping,  is  not  their 
object  Their  essence  lies  in  discovering,  directing,  and  encourag¬ 
ing  the  appropriate  interests  of  the  child.  When  the  boy  leaves 
school  he  will,  if  nothing  prevents  him,  go  where  his  interests 
take  him,  and  we  want  them  to  take  him  to  the  factory  or 
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house  of  business.  If,  when  he  gets  there,  he  finds  that  the 
school  lessons  serve  as  a  sort  of  general  introduction  to  the 
bewildering  complexity  of  industrial  organization,  he  will  start 
with  an  advantage  which  will  carry  him  far  in  the  profession 
he  has  selected.* 

But  the  Higher  Elementary  School  is  not  all  that  we  need  for 
industrial  efficiency ;  it  is  merely  a  preliminary  to  the  technical 
training  required.  And  in  spite  of  the  demand  for  its  revival* 
no  hope  lies  in  the  old  system  of  apprenticeship  as  a  means  of 
supplying  that  training.  It  would  be  amazing  if  a  method, 
suitable  to  the  needs  of  industry  before  the  invention  of 
machinery  while  the  workshop  was  small,  could  be  grafted 
on  to  the  modem  factory  with  its  intricate  machinery  and 
complex  division  of  labour.  In  fact,  to  quote  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Webb’s  masterly  summary  of  the  case  against  the  old  system — 

“  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  community,  the  old  system  has 
three  capital  disadvantages.  There  is  no  security  to  the  public  that 
the  apprentice  will  be  thoroughly  and  efficiently  taught.  It  is  no 
longer  the  ‘master  craftsman*  who  himself  instructs  the  boy  and 
has  a  direct  pecuniary  interest  in  his  early  proficiency.  The  scores 
of  apprentices  in  a  modern  shipyard  are  necessarily  left  to  learn 
their  business  for  themselves,  by  watching  workmen  who  are  in* 
different  or  even  unfriendly  to  their  progress,  with  possibly  some 
occasional  hints  from  a  benevolent  foreman.  In  these  days  of  peda¬ 
gogic  science,  elaborately  trained  teachers,  and  ‘  H.M.  Inspectors  of 
Schools,*  the  haphazard  relation  between  the  apprentice  and  his 
instructors  will  certainly  not  commend  itself  to  the  deliberate  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  community.  Moreover,  all  history  indicates  that  an 
apprenticeship  system  must  leave  outside  its  scope  the  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  boys  who  recruit  the  vast  army  of  unskilled  labourers.  In 
the  absence  of  an  apprenticeship  system,  the  abler  and  more  energetic 
of  them  succeed,  as  we  have  seen,  in  ‘  picking  up  *  a  trade,  and  pro¬ 
gressing,  as  adults,  according  to  their  capacities.  One  of  the  darkest 
features  of  the  whole  history  of  apprenticeship  is  the  constant  neces¬ 
sity,  if  the  system  is  to  be  maintained  at  all,  of  excluding,  from  the 
protected  occupations,  all  ‘  illegal  *  men.  .  .  .  Unless  a  sharp  line  is 
drawn,  either  by  law  or  by  custom,  between  duly  apprenticed  crafts¬ 
men  and  ‘  illegal  men,’  it  is  obvious  that  no  apprenticeship  system  can 

*  For  the  details  of  such  a  system,  see  Mr.  Bray’s  instructive  book  on  The  Town, 
Child. 
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long  exist.  Finally,  when  such  a  separate  class  is  created,  the 
community  can  never  tell  to  what  extent  it  is  being  mulcted  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  system.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  cost  to  the  community, 
and,  as  he  thought,  the  excessive  cost,  that  led  Adam  Smith  so  fer¬ 
vently  to  denounce  the  whole  apprenticeship  system,  with  its  inevitable 
consequences  of  monopoly  wages  and  profits.  In  our  own  day  it  is 
impossible  to  calculate  how  much  it  costs  the  community  to  educate 
a  boiler>maker  or  glass-blower.  We  may  infer  that  we  are  paying  for 
it  in  the  relatively  high  wages  of  these  protected  trades,  butjiow 
much  we  are  paying  in  this  way,  and  upon  whom  the  burden  is 
falling,  it  is  impossible  to  compute.  Undemocratic  in  its  scope, 
unscientific  in  its  educational  methods,  and  fundamentally  unsound  in 
its  financial  aspects,  the  apprenticeship  system,  in  spite  of  all  practical 
arguments  in  its  favour,  is  not  likely  to  be  deliberately  revived  by 
a  modern  democracy.”  ^ 

We  have,  then,  if  we  reject  this  solution,  to  find  an  efiective 
substitute  for  the  old  system  qf  apprenticeship.  Two  factors 
are  concerned ;  on  the  one  hand,  there  is  the  training  in  the 
workshop,  with  its  wage-earning  aspects  of  considerable  impor¬ 
tance  ;  and  on]  the  other,  the  training  in  the  technical  institute. 
Neither  can  be  dispensed  with;  and  we  must  find  a  way  of 
combining  both. 

We  must,  therefore,  recognize  clearly  that,  while  the  lessons 
learned  in  the  factory  are  an  essential  part,  they  can  never 
form  the  whole  of  the  training.  And  we  have  to  see  that  every 
boy  has  a  fair  chance  of  obtaining  out  of  the  workshop  the 
industrial  qualifications  which  he  cannot  obtain  in  it  In  short, 
we  must  introduce  the  system  of  compiilsory  continuation 
schools  which  has  been  established  in  twenty-two  out  of  the 
twenty-six  states  of  the  German  Empire.  What  machinery 
for  this  purpose  have  we  at  present?  There  are,  first,  the 
evening  classes  held  in  the  schools,  technical  institutes,  and 
polytechnics.  They  are  already  well  attended,  but  closer  co¬ 
operation  between  them  and  the  employers  of  labour  is  neces¬ 
sary.  It  is  sometimes  proposed  to  make  attendance  at  these 
compulsory ;  but  so  long  as  the  hours  of  labour  remain  practi¬ 
cally  unlimited  for  all  over  the  age  of  fourteen,  this  is  not  a 

'  InduUrial  Dmoeracy,  pp.  479, 430. 
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possible  course — it  would  not  be  humane,  and  it  would  be  rightly 
resisted  by  the  trade  unions.  But  if  we  can  obtain  deBnitc 
restrictions  on  the  labour  of  "yoimg  persons,"  wo  need  not 
conBnc  our  attention  solely  to  evening  classes.  The  Day  Trade 
School  has  become  an  institution  on  the  Continent  and  in  the 
United  States;  in  England  its  importance  is  only  beginning 
to  be  recognized.  There,  sometimes  before  he  joins  the  work¬ 
shop,  and  sometimes  a  few  years  later,  the  boy  should  devote 
his  time  to  continuing  his  education  and  learning  the  principles 
of  his  trade,  passing  thither  direct  from  the  higher  elementary 
school.  There,  too,  should  come  the  boy  who  is  never  likely  to 
rise  above  the  level  of  the  ordinary  skilled  workman.  In 
certain  cases  employers  have  allowed  their  boys  to  be  absent 
two  or  three  half-days  a  week  in  order  to  attend  day  classes 
at  technical  institutes.  Such  attendance  is  made  compulsory 
in  the  model  factories  of  Messrs.  Rowntree  at  York  and  Messrs. 
Cadbury  at  Birmingham.  This  principle  of  “part-time" 
attendance  admits  of  large  development,  and  seems  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  direction  where  success  lies.  The  Report  of  the 
London  County  Council  on  Apprenticeship  speaks  of  the 
system  as  follows : — 

“  The  boy  and  girl  about  to  leave  sebool  (for  there  is  every  reason 
to  inelude  girls)  would  be  informed  that  they  might  eompotc  for 
industrial  seholarships,  whieh  would  earry  with  them  a  small  bursary 
and  free  tuition  at  approved  day  elasses,  provided  that  they  eould 
obtain  employment  in  one  of  eertain  speeified  skilled  trades.  It  would 
bo  neeessary  to  furnish  them  with  a  list  of  employers  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  who,  in  answer  to  the  proposed  inquiry,  had  expressed  their 
willingness  to  co-operate  ;  it  might  even  be  found  possible  to  induce 
the  employers  to  advise  the  Council  of  vacancies  about  to  occur.  It 
is  probable  that  many  parents,  provided  that  they  were  assured  that 
their  child  was  to  be  taught  a  trade  thoroughly,  would  be  willing 
to  sacrifice  the  advantage  of  immediate  large  earnings  for  the  sake 
of  the  better  opening  in  life  which  the  receipt  of  the  smaller  earnings 
at  the  outset  would  afford.  ...  In  cases  where  this  was  impossible, 
the  Council  might  be  willing  to  increase  the  bursary  in  order  to  enable 
the  child  to  take  the  more  favourable,  though  temporarily  less  re¬ 
munerative,  situation.  ...  It  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  Community 
to  supplement  the  earnings  of  the  parent  in  order  that  in  the  person  of 
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the  child  it  may  obtain  a  more  useful,  because  better  trained  and 
instructed,  citizen.” 

We  must  look,  then,  eventually,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Bray, 
to  establishing  a  new  half-time  system.  Under  the  old,  the 
boy  went  to  work  while  he  was  still  at  school ;  under  the  new, 
he  will  remain  at  school  after  he  goes  to  work.  A  factory  will 
contain  two  shifts  of  boys — the  one  at  the  bench  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  in  school  during  the  afternoon,  the  other  in  school 
during  the  morning  and  at  the  bench  in  the  afternoon — or  by 
similar  arrangements  on  alternate  days.  It  is  here  wc  must 
introduce  compulsory  attendance.  Every  child  up  to  the  age 
of  sixteen  (and  perhaps  in  the  more  distant  future  we  may  hope 
for  eighteen)  should  be  compelled  to  spend  half  his  working  day 
in  school,  learning  the  theory  of  his  trade.  From  this  class  would 
be  drawn  the  skilled  worker  of  the  future,  whose  ability  is  not, 
as  a  rule,  sufficient  to  raise  him  to  any  of  the  higher  positions 
in  the  industrial  world. 

It  should  be  noted  that  a  new  stage  in  the  progress  of  reform 
has  been  reached  by  the  passage  through  Parliament  last  session 
of  the  Scottish  Education  Act.  Scotland  may  well  be  regarded 
as  a  model  for  England  in  educational  matters.  The  religious 
difficulty  is  practically  non-existent;  except  in  Dundee,  the 
half-time  system  is  unknown ;  in  Glasgow,  with  its  population 
of  nearly  a  million,  the  number  of  children  leaving  school  before 
fourteen  can  almost  bo  counted  on  one’s  fingers.  To  these 
and  other  advantages,  the  recent  Act  adds  another,  by  em¬ 
powering  local  Education  Authorities  to  compel  attendance  at 
continuation  classes,  after  the  elementary  school  course  has 
ended.  Scotland  is  now  in  much  the  same  position  as  Germany, 
and  its  example  may  bear  fruit  in  arousing  English  education 
authorities  to  the  need  of  similar  action.  It  is  true  that  the 
voluntary  system  has  worked  well  in  certain  parts  of  the 
country.  Halifax  and  Rochdale,  for  instance,  are  bright  spots, 
both  of  them  drawing  into  continuation  classes  more  than  fifty 
per  cent,  of  the  children  who  leave  the  elementary  schools. 
But,  though  much  can  be  done  by  careful  organization,  it  must 
always  remain  true  that  those  who  most  need  further  education 
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are  precisely  those  who,  under  a  voluntary  system,  are  least 
likely  to  obtain  it,  because  they  are  the  children  of  the  poorest 
parents,  to  whom  the  immediate  income  is  of  the  first  impor¬ 
tance.  Nothing  but  the  law  can  bring  into  line  selfish  or 
thoughtless  parents  and  employers. 

In  conclunon,  it  may  be  well  to  recapitulate  briefly  the  points 
on  which  I  have  wished  to  lay  stress. 

(1)  The  present  half-time  system  is  quite  indefensible,  educa¬ 
tionally,  economically,  morally,  and  physically.  A  minimum 
age  of  fourteen  for  school  exemption  is  essential. 

(2)  The  primary  economic  problem  of  the  day  is  to  be  found 
and  solved  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  eighteen. 

(3)  Universal  and  compulsory  technical  education  on  the 
lines  of  the  German  system  is  the  direction  in  which  we  must 
seek  our  remedy. 

(4)  Organic  connexion  is  needed  between  technical  institutes, 
elementary  schools,  and  employers. 

(5)  The  system  of  apprenticeship  on  any  large  scale  is  inade¬ 
quate,  impracticable,  and  unsound. 

(6)  We  must  seek  to  introduce  a  new  half-time  system 
between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  eighteen,  when  technical 
instruction  in  the  school  will  be  carried  on  simultaneously 
with  practical  work  in  the  factory. 

F.  W.  Bagoallay. 


THE  CONTRIBUTION  OF  RELIGION  TO  POLITICS. 


rpHE  subject  of  this  paper  is  one  which  needs  no  apology  with 
the  great  number  of  thinking  men.  Unhappily,  however, 
there  are  not  a  few  for  whom  it  would  appear  irrelevant. 
There  are  some  Christians  who  scorn  the  duties  of  citizenship, 
on  the  score  that  it  is  of  this  world,  worldly ;  there  are  some 
citizens  who  repose  their  whole  world-faith  in  political  action, 
or  in  that  still  more  indefinite  and  ethically  more  neutral  term, 
Progress,  leaving  aside  as  survivors  of  past  days  the  votaries  of 
a  once  serviceable  religion.  These  are  the  two  extremes  which 
meet  us,  as  we  approach  our  problem,  and  seemingly  they  are 
separated  by  a  great  gulf.  The  one  repudiates  citizenship,  and 
the  other  disowns  religion ;  the  one  lives  wholly  for  the  other 
world,  the  other  only  for  this ;  only  too  often,  as  in  parts  of 
France  to-day,  the  one  is  immersed  in  practices  and  beliefs  from 
which  the  spirit  of  righteousness  and  freedom  has  departed ; 
while  the  other  will  sacrifice  his  own  soul  and  the  souls  of 
children  on  the  altar  of  a  high-sounding  motto,  supposing  in  his 
blindness  that  social  improvement  can  be  combined  with  the 
degeneracy  of  individual  character  and  the  breaking  of  the 
fetters  of  self-control.  Such  are  two  types  which  are  fairly 
frequent,  if  report  can  be  trusted,  in  France  to-day.  Fortunately 
they  are  infinitely  rarer  in  England.  We  have  been  accustomed 
here  to  the  spectacle  of  men  who  were  known  as  great  Chris¬ 
tians  taking  a  leading  part  in  public  afiairs ;  we  know  how  much 
the  cause  of  reform  has  owed  in  this  country  to  men  and  women 
imbued  with  Christian  motive — to  Wilberforce  and  Elizabeth 
Fry,  to  Shaftesbury  and  Owen ;  we  are  not  surprised  when  our 
prominent  statesmen  appear  on  Christian  platforms  or  champion 
the  Christian  cause  in  writing.  There  is  no  need  to  go  here  into 
the  many  causes — racial  and  historical — ■  which  have  contributed 
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to  this  fact ;  it  is  something  if  we  recognize  it,  only  feeling  mis¬ 
givings  that  there  are  so  many,  even  in  England,  who  look  askance 
at  it.  But  those  of  us  who  welcome  the  fact  can  never  be  really 
satisfied,  until  we  have  vindicated  it  before  all  men  as  a  great 
national  asset,  for  the  loss  of  which  there  could  be  no  com¬ 
pensation. 

What,  then,  are  the  reasons  with  which  we  may  hope  to 
convince  the  secular  man,  who  believes  in  political  action  as  the 
sovereign  cure  for  our  social  distemper,  that  religion  is  a  necessity 
as  well  ?  And  how,  on  the  other  side — though  this  task  is  far 
easier  and  its  demands  less  imperative — shall  we  persuade  the 
religious  man,  who  has  no  seuse  of  citizenship,  that  he  owes  a 
political  duty  to  the  State  ?  The  second  question  answers  itself 
fairly  easily  out  of  the  Gospels,  which  presumably  the  person  in 
question  would  accept  as  a  guide  in  these  matters.  We  need 
not  quote — "  Render  unto  Cajsar  the  things  that  are  Ctesar’s  ”  ; 
for  in  truth  civic  duty  is  fully  covered  by  the  commands  of 
Christ  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  by  much  in  His 
parables  and  other  teaching.  We  must  refer  our  friend,  as  we 
must  be  ceaselessly  referring  ourselves — for  it  is  easy  for  any  of 
us  to  forget  it — back  to  the  exacting  demands  of  Jesus  Christ 
Himself,  and  lay  upon  him  and  on  ourselves  the  stem  duty  of 
their  execution.  It  is  this  which  formed  the  principal  topic  of 
the  Bampton  Lectures  at  Oxford  two  years  ago,  published  under 
the  title  of  T/ie  Reproach  of  the  Gospel ;  and  it  is  a  sign  of  the 
times  that  St.  Mary’s  was  crowded  each  Sunday  for  the  sermon ; 
whilst  there  have  been  not  a  few  whom  this  book  has  done  more 
than  any  other  to  convert  to  Christianity.  In  answer  to  our 
second  question,  then,  we  can  confidently  say  that  the  duty 
of  social  service  which  must,  when  the  time  is  ripe  and  for 
certain  limited  purposes,  take  body  in  political  action  and  law, 
is  inherent  in  the  teaching  of  Christianity  itself,  and  that  a 
Christian’s  neglect  of  it  is  really  treason. 

But  the  first  question  will  need  much  more  detailed  treat¬ 
ment  In  this  case  we  cannot  with  any  certainty  appeal  to  any 
sanctions  which  our  opponent  will  recognize  in  like  measure 
with  ourselves.  At  least,  if  we  can,  they  are  not  explicit,  but 
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implicit,  and  have  to  be  dug  out ;  a  task  which  involves  the 
heavy  spadework  of  criticism  and  analysis.  He  will  perhaps, 
when  questioned  as  to  how  he  hopes  to  effect  the  moral  improve¬ 
ment  of  society,  answer  in  the  stock  phrase — "  We  will  make 
people  moral  by  legislation  ” ;  and  to  legislation  he  will  probably 
add  education,  taking  that  word  in  a  sense  which  in  his  case  of 
course  excludes  the  teaching  of  religion.  By  education,  then, 
both  literary  and  scientific,  and  by  legislation,  he  proposes  to 
"  make  people  moral.”  Let  us  see  what  this  involves. 

In  the  first  place,  our  friend  is  ready  to  admit  that  social 
conditions  will  not  be  improved  unless  there  is  a  spiritual  im¬ 
provement  also;  he  at  least  includes  moral  progress  in  his 
conception  of  Social  Reform.  But  what  does  he  mean  by 
“  moral  ”  ?  The  word,  as  used  in  the  phrase  mentioned  above — 
quoted,  I  may  say,  verbatim  from  one  who  in  his  generation  was 
the  leader  of  Socialism  in  Cambridge — is  frequently  given 
different  connotations ;  but  there  is  one  sense  in  which  it  often 
appears  on  the  lips  of  such  men  as  we  are  considering.  The 
moral  change  which  they  wish  to  bring  about  is  one  from  our 
present  state  to  a  state  in  which  the  particular  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  readjustments  they  desire  will  be  voluntarily  willed  by  the 
great  mass  of  the  community.  In  the  case  of  the  Socialist,  for 
instance — which  is  the  most  common,  though  not  the  only  one — 
men  will,  in  his  view,  only  be  moral  when  they  will  live  gladly 
and  freely  in  a  country  where  land  and  capital  are  collectively 
owned. 

But  what  is  the  object  of  collective  ownership  ?  To  this  there 
are  usually  two  kinds  of  answer.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  .said 
that  such  an  organization  of  social  and  industrial  life  will 
conduce  in  the  most  effective  way  to  the  realization  of  the  best 
human  life ;  when  we  are  again  brought  back  to  the  meaning  of 
the  term  “  good  ” :  and  from  this  difficulty  escape  is  usually  found 
by  reference  to  some  commonly  accepted  ethical  standard ;  so 
that  we  have  been  through  all  this  trouble  for  nothing.  But  on 
the  other  hand  there  is  an  increasing  tendency  to  reply  along  a 
much  more  dangerous  line.  What  we  must  think  of,  it  is  argued, 
is  the  good  of  the  race;  and  by  that  we  mean  all  that  will 
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further  and  promote  the  survival  of  the  fittest  Now  the 
biological  reference  here  imported  is  one  of  the  most  pestilent  of 
the  many  confusions  of  modem  thought.  Half  the  men,  and 
more  than  half  the  women,  who  use  the  term  are  under  the 
impression  that  “  fittest”  is  a  synonym  for  “best,”  the  latter  word 
being  interpreted  in  some  more  or  less  traditional  and  accepted 
sense.  They  are  blind  to  the  fact  that  the  term  “  survival  of  the 
fittest”  has  positively  no  moral  significance  in  that  sense 
whatever.  ‘  But  let  us  pass  these  by.  There  are  still  those  who 
fall  into  no  such  fallacy  of  thought,  and  who  do  literally  intend 
that  biological  fitness  shall  be  the  criterion  of  life,  and  use  the 
term  “  moral  ”  solely  with  reference  to  that.  From  some  of  his 
writings  it  might  seem  that  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  is  not  so  far 
removed  from  this  view.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  practical 
results  are  disastrous.  Our  sole  object  is  to  bring  about  collective 
ownership  of  land  and  capitad,  because  that  will  best  promote 
the  welfare  of  the  race,  viewed  biologically.  And  in  the  mean¬ 
while  what  is  thrown  overboard  ?  We  are  to  leave  our  ancient 
superstitions  about  monogamy  and  the  family ;  for  they  neces¬ 
sitate  too  much  individual  ownership.  We  are  to  throw  over 
purity  and  self-control,  because  license  within  limits  does  no 
physical  harm  and  does  not  stand  in  the  way  of  collectivism  ; 
thrift  and  sobriety,  and  above  all  humility,  are  to  be  abandoned, 
because  they  do  not  bring  Socialism  any  nearer.  This  attitude 
may  seem  too  grotesque  to  be  actual ;  but,  if  necessary,  one  could 
quote  chapter  and  verse  for  it  out  of  the  pages  of  the  Clarion, 
and  it  is  to  be  found  in  many  other  works  of  the  same  school. 
As  to  the  ardour  of  reform  which  bums  in  the  breasts  of  their 
exponents,  no  one  can  ever  have  two  opinions :  the  appalling 
pity  of  it  all  is  that  they  have  no  clear  grasp  of  the  moral  end  at 
which  they  are  aiming.  Many  of  them  indeed  actually  use  as  an 
argument  for  Socialism  the  statement  that  it  is  certainly  coming 
anyhow :  say  that  because  it  is  useless  to  resist  it,  therefore  it  is 
good ;  a  statement  which  also  involves  the  extraordinary  notion 
that,  because  A  succeeds  B  in  time,  A  is  therefore  better  than  B. 
They  seem  blind  to  the  fact  that  Progress,  in  the  sense  of  going 
on,  is  morally  a  wholly  neutral  term. 
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Now  I  am  not  under  the  delusion  that  all  who  are  eager  for 
reform,  without  any  clear  conception  of  a  social  end  to  be  edmed 
at,  are  Socialists :  I  have  merely  taken  some  extreme  types  of 
Socialism  as  illustrations  of  the  issue  in  which  those  are 
landed  who  will  not  determine  their  meaning  of  the  term 
“  moral  ”  upon  a  basis  of  ethics  or  religion.  But  let  us  pass 
now  from  these  radical  evolutionists  to  those  who  rely  upon  the 
teaching  of  ethics  for  the  discovery  of  the  moral  end.  In  France, 
these  are  in  a  great  majority.  Civilization  is  to  supplant 
religion  as  the  great  instrument  of  human  progress ;  and  as  men 
become  more  civilized,  what  is  commonly  called  sin  will  gradu* 
ally  fade  away.  And  foremost  among  the  civilizing  agencies 
which  are  to  be  employed  stands  Education.  This  Education  is 
to  be  secular,  and  is  not  to  include  the  teaching  of  the  Bible, 
despite  the  fact  that  it  is  the  noblest  literary  production  of  any 
age :  for  there  is  much  in  the  Bible  about  God.  But,  otherwise, 
education  is  to  be  unrestricted  in  its  range.  Far  from  being 
confined  to  the  mere  learning  of  facts,  it  is  to  cover  the  broad 
stretches  of  literature  and  art,  and  to  draw  thence  all  the  moral 
sustenance  they  can  provide.  It  is  true  that  in  parts  of 
Australia  all  literature  is  excluded  from  the  school  curricula 
which  has  any  allusion  to  God ;  and  in  France  they  have  even 
gone  to  the  extreme  of  passing  over  in  their  geography  lessons 
any  place  which  is  famous  for  its  association  with  the  name  of 
some  great  Christian,  such  as  FSnelon  or  Bossuet.  But  this 
type  of  bigotry  is  happily  unknown  in  England,  and  we  need 
not  discuss  it  here.  What  is  immediately  important  for  our 
present  purpose  is  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  men,  both  in 
this  country  and  out  of  it,  who  mean  to  give  to  the  term  “  good  ” 
an  ethical  content,  determine  this  content  with  reference  rather 
to  ethical  philosophy  than  to  religion ;  and  that  they  wish  to 
place  at  the  foundation  of  the  moral  system  of  the  nation  the 
logic  of  ethical  science. 

But  what  hope  is  there  in  this  view  ?  Amid  the  manifold 
systems  of  life-ideals  which  are  presented  to  us  in  modem 
society,  what  principle  of  choice  will  these  persons  adopt  ?  All 
probably  have  the  moral  sense,  the  sense  of  the  distinction 
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between  right  and  wrong  and  the  knowledge  that  the  right  is 
binding  upon  them  personally.  Bat  the  differences  arise  when 
we  come  to  determine  the  content  of  "  right.”  There  are  very 
many,  especially  on  the  Continent,  who  would  stoutly  maintain 
that  the  gratification  of  certain  desires,  for  instance,  which  are 
expressly  forbidden  by  the  Christian  code,  is  wholly  legitimate 
for  men,  or  even  actually  beneficial  and  productive  of  a  finer 
life.  If  it  is  desirable  that  upon  such  matters  the  members  of  a 
nation,  and  especially  its  leaders,  should  be  of  a  common  mind, 
it  is  hard  to  see  how  this  practical  unanimity  is  to  be  attained, 
unless  one  of  the  many  conflicting  views  can  be  set  before  men 
as  authoritative.  It  is  here  that  Christianity  claims  to  be  able 
to  supply  the  need ;  for  it  has  set  the  seal  of  God  to  one  general 
way  of  life,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  others.  It  has  not  given  the 
woi'ld  a  wholly  new  ethical  creed  of  its  own  making ;  but  it  has 
chosen  one  of  the  many  which  it  found  in  existence  and  declared 
it  as  ordained  of  God.  It  has  told  men  that  certain  deliverances 
of  the  moral  consciousness  have  objective  validity,  and  that 
certain  others  have  not ;  and  it  is  just  this  establishment  of  a 
valid  standard  in  ethics  which  society  needs,  if  it  is  to  move 
forward  with  any  definite  goal  in  view.  Thus  we  are  driven 
back  upon  religion. 

Religion  alone  has  the  fiiculty  of  popularizing  and  rendering 
familiar  and  doubly  obligatory  the  moral  end  of  man.  It  is  a 
claim  which  all  religions,  even  the  most  backward,  in  some 
degree  make ;  it  is  one  which  Christianity  sets  first  and  fore¬ 
most  in  her  charter.  Moreover,  in  the  case  of  Christianity,  as 
opposed  for  instance  to  Hinduism,  the  moral  end  is  a  social  one. 
Not  by  the  fruitless  mutilation  of  the  body  nor  by  severance 
from  our  fellow-men  shall  we  attain  it ;  but  it  is  to  be  realized 
in  and  through,  and  only  in  and  through,  the  service  of  our 
brothers.  The  conception  of  the  kingdom  of  God  is  the  greatest 
contribution  which  religion  has  to  make  to  the  life  of  to-day.  It 
provides  voters  and  legislators,  if  they  will  have  it,  with  a  com¬ 
mon  standard,  at  which  to  aim  in  all  political  action  ;  with  a 
standard  of  which  the  most  illiterate  can  grasp  the  main  out¬ 
lines,  and  of  which  the  keynote  is — “  He  that  loseth  his  life  shall 
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save  it  ” ;  so  that  in  the  very  kernel  of  it  lies  embedded  the 
principle  of  political  obligation  itself.  There  is,  then,  if  we 
may  trust  our  reasoning  so  far,  one  prime  factor  in  political  life 
which  religion,  and  especially  Christianity,  can  alone  effectively 
supply — the  determination  of  the  moral  and  social  end,  towards 
which  all  political  activities  must  be  directed. 

We  have  helped  our  friend,  then,  who  was  going  to  ”  make 
people  moral  by  legislation”  to  give  a  content  to  the  term  “moral.” 
Now  let  us  criticize  his  belief  that  he  can  secure  morality  “  by 
legislation.”  This  will  bring  us  to  the  whole  question  of  the 
scope  and  limits  of  legislation  or  political  action.  First,  let  us 
take  the  immediate  object  or  bearing  of  political  action.  Such 
action  rests,  we  all  admit,  on  positive  will,  and  aims  ultimately 
at  a  positive  moral  end ;  but,  nevertheless,  in  its  present  operation 
it  appears  always  as  negative.  For  it  is  not  a  creation  of  new 
material  so  much  as  a  removal  of  hindrances.  A  good  com¬ 
parison  might  be  made,  I  would  suggest,  between  the  method  of 
national  progress  and  that  of  a  swimmer.  The  swimmer  advances 
in  a  given  direction,  but  the  only  instrument  of  his  advance  is 
the  pushing  back  on  either  side  of  the  waves  which  environ  him. 
Similarly,  in  national  life,  progress  is  made  in  a  definite  direc¬ 
tion  by  the  displacement  of  such  parts  of  the  environment  as 
hinder  the  desired  forward  movement.  What  the  definite 
direction  should  be  in  the  case  of  a  nation  has  been  already 
discussed.  My  contention  here  is  that  political  action  is  in  itself 
essentially  negative,  though  due  to  a  positive  aim :  and  legisla¬ 
tion,  so  far  from  acting  directly  upon  motive,  is  confined  to  the 
registering  of  a  certain  state  of  will  attained  at  any  given 
moment,  which  entails  the  abolition  of  a  certain  amount  of  environ¬ 
ment.  True,  in  a  sense  it  may  be  said  that  legislation  creates 
new  environment,  for  it  alters  the  environment;  it  finds,  or 
rather  puts  the  crown  on,  a  process  of  alteration  which  has  been 
going  on  for  some  time.  The  work  of  legislation  is  analogous  to 
that  of  the  individual  mind  when  it  consciously  recognizes  and 
establishes  some  habit  which  has  been  forming  semi-consciously 
for  many  years.  And — to  continue  the  analogy — just  os  a  good 
habit  so  formed  and  recognized  may  become  at  any  moment  a 
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stumbling  block  to  the  new  regions  of  moral  effort  which  it  has 
been  instrumental  in  opening  out,  so  the  laws  and  institutions 
of  a  nation  may  become  at  any  period  antiquated  and  obstructive, 
the  mere  ossifications  of  a  state  of  social  will  once  useful. 
Viewed  in  this  light,  the  laws  of  property  will  not  be  regarded 
as  in  any  way  sacrosanct.  They  may  at  any  moment  become 
a  hindrance  to  further  advance  rather  than  the  entrenchment  of 
a  position  already  won ;  and  in  that  case  we  must  be  ready  to 
find  the  positive  will  reasserting  itself  and  altering  these  laws 
in  one  way  or  another. 

One  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  limitations  of  political 
action  lies  in  the  nature  of  the  instrument  which  it  uses.  The 
State’s  sole  instrument  is  force:  in  the  last  resort  it  has  no 
other.  But,  even  under  normal  conditions,  its  instrument  may 
be  called  force,  provided  that  we  do  not  restrict  the  term  to 
mere  physical  compulsion.  Rather,  I  use  it  here  of  all  action 
upon  others  which  does  not  take  the  motive  of  these  others 
into  consideration.  Thus  it  would  cover  psychical  as  well  as 
physical  compulsion — public  opinion,  that  is  to  say,  no  less  than 
policemen.  But  this  is  still  a  check  upon  its  action.  T.  H. 
Green  lays  down  that  only  “  such  acts  should  be  enforced  by 
the  public  power  as  it  is  better  should  take  place  from  any 
motive  whatever  than  not  take  place  at  all.”  I  think  we  may 
safely  accept  the  statement.  But  the  result  is  to  leave  a  large 
domain  of  conduct  wholly  outside  the  scope  of  political  action. 
This  is  not  to  secularize  the  State,  or  to  sunder  the  State  from 
moral  purpose ;  it  is  simply  to  recognize  the  limitations  which 
are  of  necessity  inherent  in  political  action  as  such.  It  is  wholly 
wrong  to  argue  that,  because  the  instruments  whereby  Church 
and  State  operate  are  different  and  their  functions  not  identical, 
therefore  they  are  inevitably  antagonistic  to  one  another. 
Rather  they  are  complementary,  as  I  hope  to  show  forthwith. 
What,  then,  is  the  part  which  religion  can  play  with  reference 
to  political  action  as  such  ? 

In  the  first  place,  we  start  with  the  conviction  that  political 
action  and  legislation  lie  in  the  removal  of  hindrances.  But  who 
shall  decide  what  constitutes  a  hindrance  ?  That  can  surely  only 
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be  done  by  one  who  has  in  his  mind  a  clear  grasp  of  the  end, 
the  path  to  which  is  being  obstructed.  It  is  with  reference  to 
that  alone  that  either  the  voter  or  the  legislator  can  determine 
what  are  and  what  are  not  hindrances.  And  it  is  essential  that 
both  should  be  clear  upon  the  point.  The  voter  must  always 
be  aflame  with  a  divine  discontent,  until  the  kingdom  of  God 
be  come,  wrestling  through  to  a  state  of  will  which  renders  an 
altered  environment  at  once  necessary  and  possible.  Similarly 
the  legislator  must  be  ceaselessly  alert  to  arrest  that  one  brief  unit 
of  loose  time,  when  the  blow  should  be  struck.  It  is  his  work 
by  superior  insight  to  interpret  society  to  itself,  to  lay  hold  on 
the  object  of  its  struggling,  and  to  draw  it  out  from  the  brawling 
interests  that  howl  aroimd  it  and  establish  it  in  a  concrete  law, 
free  and  unencumbered.  To  the  knowledge  of  the  end,  there* 
fore,  which,  as  I  have  tried  to  show,  Christianity  supplies  to 
voter  and  to  legislator  alike,  should  be  added  spiritual  insight, 
as  one  of  the  chief  requisites  in  national  life.  It  was  this 
which  constituted  the  political  value  of  the  Jewish  prophets, 
and  which  has  been  one  of  the  most  remarkable  influences 
operating  in  our  own  political  history  during  the  last  century, 
and  indeed  before.  And  it  is  essentially  a  religious  gift,  and 
one  which  grows  through  the  increased  expeiience  of  religion. 
There  are  only  too  many  politicians  to-day  whose  object  is,  not 
so  much  to  interpret  and  embody  the  noblest  aspirations  of 
society,  but  to  lead  society  away  in  search  of  some  political 
Eldorado.  To  thwart  the  disastrous  influence  of  these  men,  it 
is  incumbent  upon  the  Christian  Church  in  England  to  devote 
itself  to  raising  up  men  of  deep  spiritual  insight,  and  imbued 
with  that  knowledge  of  the  souls  of  men  which  is  rarely  dis¬ 
sociated  from  religion. 

But,  in  the  second  place,  if  the  immediate  bearing  of  political 
action  calls  for  the  aid  of  religion,  an  equally  strong  claim 
arises  from  the  nature  of  the  instrument  to  the  use  of  which 
political  action  is  of  necessity  confined.  The  State,  in  its 
specific  action,  is  not  concerned  with  motive :  it  is  concerned 
solely  with  getting  certain  things  done  or  omitted.  Whence, 
then,  is  the  motive  to  come  ?  In  a  sense,  this  question  has  been 
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already  answered;  for  the  motive  is  constituted  by  the  end. 
Rather,  we  should  phrase  it,  “Whence  is  the  power  to  come, 
which  will  enable  men  to  actualize  their  end?”  It  cannot 
come  from  without ;  it  must  come  from  within.  There  are  some, 
it  is  true,  who  look  to  education  to  provide  it  But  on  what 
does  their  claim  rest  ?  There  is,  I  would  maintain,  no  evidence 
whatever  to  show  that  well-educated  men  are  more  self-con¬ 
trolled,  more  unselfish,  and  more  honest  than  those  who  have 
had  fewer  opportunities  in  that  respect  The  statement,  though 
it  is  often  made,  is  little  short  of  a  blasphemy  against  the  poor 
and  ignorant ;  and  only  a  little  experience  might  convince  the 
sober  judgment  that  knowledge  is  not,  nor  ever  will  be,  virtue. 
On  what,  then,  are  we  to  rely  for  the  provision  of  moral  power  ? 
Here  again  religion  makes  its  claim  ?  “  Blessed  are  ye  that 
hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness,  for  ye  shall  be  filled.” 
And  Christianity,  above  all  religions,  claims  to  be  a  religion  of 
power,  and  to  afford  a  practical  means  of  realizing,  as  well  as 
knowing,  the  will  of  God  on  earth.  Whether  the  claim  is  sub¬ 
stantiated  is  a  question  which  must  be  answered  at  the  bar  of 
history.  Still  more,  it  will  be  called  in  question  in  the  coming 
years,  by  those  whose  ardour  for  reform  sometimes  outruns 
their  discretion.  Certainly,  European  Christianity  is  entering 
on  one  of  the  most  stem  and  searching  trials  which  have  ever 
befallen  it;  but  those  of  us  who  believe  in  it  have  no  fear 
of  the  result  It  may  be  that  men  will  reject  it  for  a  while ; 
that  they  will  turn  aside  after  other  gods,  crying  “  Lo  here,”  and 
“  Lo  there  ” ;  that  they  will  stagger  on  blindly  and  vehemently 
and  fiercely ;  until  at  last  they  have  fallen  into  the  abyss  of 
dissimilitude,  and  can  find  escape  only  by  throwing  themselves, 
as  so  often  before,  upon  the  God  who  is  revealed  in  Jesus 
Christ. 

Religion,  then,  will  ^ve  a  conception  of  the  moral  end,  which 
b  at  once  simple,  popular,  and  social;  and  it  will  give  the 
inward  power,  where  the  State  as  such  is  impotent  to  help.  But 
there  is  one  more  aspect  of  the  contribution  of  religion  to 
politics  which  I  would  like  to  emphasize.  Thb  b  its  liberal 
and  unbounded  sympathy.  Among  the  many  dangers  that 
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follow  in  the  wake  of  government  by  majority,  none  is  greater 
than  the  peril  of  premature  or  excessive  legislation  in  the 
regions  of  moral  and  religious  sentiment.  It  is  always  possible 
that  in  the  supposed  interests  of  the  State  the  more  universal 
claims  of  humanity  may  be  compromised  and  set  at  naught. 
True,  in  such  cases  the  instincts  of  humanity  will  sooner  or 
later  reassert  themselves  and  vindicate  their  predominance. 
But  they  will  do  so  with  a  certain  loss  of  power,  proportionate 
to  the  mutilation  they  have  suffered  at  the  State’s  hands.  And 
the  danger  at  the  present  moment  is  all  the  greater,  in  that 
there  are  a  certain  number  of  professing  Socialists  who  are 
avowedly  working  to  set  up  an  aristocracy.  This  aristocracy, 
like  the  Guardians  of  Plato’s  Republic,  will  have  complete  con¬ 
trol  over  the  rest  of  the  citizens.  If  marriage  be  allowed  at  all, 
it  will  only  be  allowed  in  accordance  with  their  consent,  and  at 
their  will  it  will  be  dissolved ;  children  are  to  be  the  children  of 
the  State,  and  only  secondarily,  if  at  all,  the  children  of  their 
parents ;  and  practices  which  have  been  for  centuries  recognized 
as  vicious  are  to  be  not  only  condoned  but  encouraged.  Such 
are  the  views  current  in  many  books  of  to-day.  The  writers  of 
them  are  not  only  such  leading  Socialists  as  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells, 
but  also  such  quondam  champions  of  a  free  humanity  as  Mr. 
Lowes  Dickinson.  And  they  advocate  their  plans  in  the  so-called 
interests  of  the  State.  And  yet  what  short-sightedness  is 
theirs!  Is  it  possible  that  they  are  ignorant  of  how  coming 
events  cast  their  shadows  before?  Do  they  not  know  that 
every  profligate  who  desires  how  to  break  the,  laws  of  social 
relationship  justifies  himself  smugly  from  their  writings,  and 
claims  to  be  socially  abnormal  only  because  he  is  in  the  van  of 
progress?  Or,  if  the  conditions  which  these  writers  desire 
could  be  set  up  in  a  moment,  do  they  imagine  that  the  establish¬ 
ment  by  law  of  a  system  of  social  ethics  so  contrary  to  humam 
sentiment  would  not  cast  a  shadow  over  the  whole  of  the  moral 
atmosphere  and  lower  the  level  of  moral  endeavour  ?  I  know 
their  plea  that,  of  course,  this  system  would  not  be  set  up 
until  the  great  majority  of  the  people  willed  it  That  is 
obvious :  it  is  due  to  the  exigencies  of  political  machinery.  But 
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the  fallacy  is  deeper  siilL  It  is  the  fallacy  of  supposing  that  a 
state  of  social  mind  or  will  can  be  justified,  simply  because  it 
rests  upon  a  majority  in  a  nation  at  a  given  period  of  time. 
Those  who  uphold  it  do  not  see  how  concentration  upon  the 
needs  of  the  State  may  wholly  ruin  men’s  perspective  of  a 
wider  field,  even  if  they  see  the  latter  at  all :  and  they  forget 
that  the  true  index  of  human  nature  is  to  be  found  not  in  a 
state  of  will,  which  enables  a  particular  piece  of  legislation  to 
be  carried  at  a  ^ven  moment — for  that  may  be  wholly  transient 
in  time  and  provincial  in  extent — but  in  the  uniform  witness  of 
civilized  peoples  through  the  centuries  and  in  many  climes. 
Of  course,  in  time  the  stable  element  in  human  nature  will  rise 
again  and  sweep  away  like  a  flood  the  obstructions  of  these 
near-sighted  laws ;  but  it  will  be  human  nature  arising  on  each 
occasion  with  some  definite  loss  of  morale,  some  ugly  soiling  of 
the  spirit. 

How,  then,  are  the  undying  claims  of  humanity  to  be  so 
persistently  held  up  to  men’s  gaze  that  there  shall  be  no  fear 
of  an  encroachment  upon  them  by  means  of  political  action  ? 
Again,  we  may  call  upon  religion  to  help  us.  Religion  is 
frequently  accused  of  being  a  conservative  force,  and  so  it 
doubtless  b  in  one  sense ;  it  stands  for  the  enduring  sentiments 
of  mankind.  It  enters  in  at  every  period  of  life  for  man. 
woman,  and  child. 

“  *  There  is  no  God,’  the  wicked  saith, 

‘  And  truly  it’s  a  blessing, 

For  what  He  might  have  done  with  us 
It’s  better  only  guessing.’ 

“  *  There  is  no  God,’  a  youngster  thinks, 

*  Or  really,  if  there  may  be. 

He  surely  didn’t  mean  a  man 
Always  to  be  a  baby.’ 

*  There  is  no  God,  or  if  there  is,’ 

The  tradesmen  thinks,  ’  ’twere  funny 
If  He  should  take  it  ill  in  me 
To  make  a  little  money.’ 
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“  ‘  Whether  there  be,’  the  rich  man  says, 

‘  It  matters  very  little. 

For  1  and  mine,  thank  somebody. 

Are  not  in  want  of  victual.’ 

“  Some  others,  also,  to  themselves. 

Who  scarce  so  much  as  doubt  it. 

Think  there  is  uone,  when  they  are  well. 
And  do  not  think  about  it. 

**  But  country  folks  who  live  beneath 
The  shadow  of  the  steeple  ; 

The  parson  and  the  parson’s  wife, 

And  mostly  married  people  ; 

“  Youths  green  and  happy  in  first  love. 

So  thankful  for  illusion  ; 

And  men  caught  out  in  what  the  world 
Calls  guilt,  in  first  confusion  ; 

“  And  almost  every  one  when  age, 

Disease,  or  sorrows  strike  him. 
Inclines  to  think  there  is  a  God, 

Or  something  very  like  Him.” 


These  are  the  words  of  Arthur  Hugh  Clough,  who  though 
perhaps  half  agnostic  himself,  knew  by  sympathy  not  a  little 
of  human  nature.  Religion,  then,  is  the  great  asset  of  ordinary 
people ;  it  is  their  one  weapon  of  defence  against  the  extrava¬ 
gances  of  those  who  claim  to  know  and  to  do  what  is  good  for 
them ;  it  is  the  bulwark  of  their  dearest  sentiments,  and  the 
symbol  of  their  freedom.  Could  those  who,  by  implication 
even  more  than  by  direct  avowal,  pour  scorn  upon  the  sanctity 
of  marriage  or  upon  the  cheerful  endurance  of  the  poor,  ever 
have  imagined,  much  less  experienced,  the  fact  of  man’s  nature 
as  it  is  ?  If  they  had  ever  realized,  for  instance,  the  helpless, 
hopeless  misery  of  a  home  where  son  or  daughter  has  “gone 
wrong” — to  use  their  simple  phrase — they  would  not  be  so 
eager  to  advocate  their  airy  schemes  of  reconstruction,  which 
in  their  immediate  bearing  do  nothing  but  destroy.  They  have 
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not  learnt  that  the  poor  will  never  bless  a  man  for  lowering  the 
moral  standard,  to  which  they  may  be  expected  to  conform :  in 
truth,  they  are  incurably  Christian.  And  in  every  case  one 
finds  that  those,  who  wish  in  political  action  to  do  violence  to 
the  deep-seated  sentiments  of  the  bulk  of  the  people,  are  men 
or  women  who  have  never  glowed  with  that  sympathy  and 
insight  which  comes  from  community  of  religion.  If  they  have 
an  enthusiasm  of  humanity,  it  is  one  that  is  half-blind.  For 
the  values  involved  in  romance  and  love,  in  weddings  and 
funerals,  in  the  devotion  to  children  and  their  moral  upbringing, 
in  family  pride  and  family  sorrow,  in  the  happiness  of  the  poor, 
for  these  things  they  have  no  eyes  at  all.  Yet  it  is  these  things, 
and  none  other,  which  abide,  while,  one  after  another,  systems 
of  legislation  crumble  to  pieces  and  are  gone. 

To  sum  up,  then.  I  have  attempted  in  this  paper  to  call 
attention  to  three  especial  functions  which  religion  may  fulfil 
in  politiccJ  life,  thereby  rendering  to  politics  a  service  of  co¬ 
operation  with  which  the  State  cannot  dispense.  It  lays  before 
men  first,  in  a  simple  and  concrete  way  a  conception  of  the 
moral  end,  which  is  also,  in  the  case  of  Christianity,  a  social 
one.  Secondly,  it  gives  the  spiritual  insight  which  is  necessary 
for  any  noble  legislation,  and  the  spiritual  power  which  may 
enable  the  citizens  to  do  their  duty.  And  thirdly,  it  champions 
the  universal  claims  of  humanity  against  the  inroads  of  forces 
which  are  but  temporary  and  provincial,  and  holds  up  its  infi¬ 
nitely  manifold  values  in  clear  outline  to  the  gaze  of  men.  In 
short,  it  stands  for  the  plain  folk’s  freedom.  Doubtless,  there  are 
other  aspects  with  which  I  might  have  dealt ;  but  these  three 
seem  to  me  to  be  all  of  them  of  prime  importance  to-day ;  and 
for  that  reason  they  especially  merit  our  attention.  The  subject 
is  one  which  needs  the  most  careful  thought  by  all  who  believe 
in  the  future  either  of  religion  or  of  politics ;  and  as  Christians 
and  as  citizens  it  behoves  us  to  show  clearly  how  and  why  they 
are  indispensable  the  one  to  the  other. 


K  Gordon  Selwyn. 


NOTES  AND  MEMORANDA. 


The  Transvaal  Indigency  Commission  Report,  1906-8. — It  is 
a  far  cry  from  the  slums  of  Finsburj  to  the  Middleburg  district  of 
the  Transvaal.  And  the  last  thing  I  expected  to  find,  when  I  bad 
made  my  way  here  through  plague  and  war,  was  the  problem  of  the  help¬ 
less  ;  and  to  find  it  more  insistent  and  more  insoluble  here  in  the  land 
of  the  Vortrekker  than  in  the  dark  high  tenements  I  used  to  visit  as  a 
medical  student  at  “  Bart's.”  Obvious  necessary  work  to  be  done,  and 
room  to  do  it — that  was  what  we  thought  was  wanting  to  put  all 
straight  in  that  crowded  old  metropolis.  Here  there  is  everything  to 
be  done,  and  more  than  room  enough  to  do  it ;  but  the  able-bodied 
unemployed  form  a  much  larger  item  in  the  population  than  in  con¬ 
gested  England. 

In  the  Report  before  me,  “  Right  to  Work,”  ‘‘  Back  to  the  Land,” 
“Loafers,”  “Vagrants,”  “Labour  Colonies,”  “Relief  Works,” 
“Discharged  Prisoners,”  “Juvenile  Offenders,”  “Infant  Life  Pro¬ 
tection,”  “  Apprenticeship,”  “  Labour  Bureaux,”  and  many  another 
familiar  phrase  suggest  at  first  that  the  only  comment  is  “  The  poor 
you  have  with  you  always,”  and  that  I  have  nothing  new  to  tell  you. 
True,  these  are  the  elements  that  compose  the  conundrum,  as  in 
England  ;  true,  the  Report  brings  out  ruthlessly  the  persistent  aggra¬ 
vation  of  the  evil  by  doles,  the  reckless  pauperization  of  whole 
sections  of  the  population  by  Government  action  not  untinged  with 
political  motive — as  in  England.  “  The  methods  of  the  Repatriation 
Department,”  say  the  Commissioners,  “  combined  the  disadvantages 
of  direct  doles  and  loans”  (p.  178).  “Inmost  cases  .  .  .  the  farmers 
who  obtained  assistance  of  this  description  (loans)  were  destitute 
simply  through  their  own  ignorance  and  idleness  ”  (p.  179).  The 
manager  of  the  Burgher  Land  Settlements  at  Potchefstroom  reported, 
“  They  almost  always  dispose  of  the  assets  given  to  them  and  then  go 
and  live  in  the  towns  and  do  nothing.”  A  note,  long  strange  to 
thoughtful  discussions  in  England,  appears  at  the  end  of  the  chapter 
on  Public  Relief,  regretting  that  the  money  squandered  in  doles  and 
loans  was  not  spent  on  relief  works — road,  railway,  and  irrigation 
works  I  Unlike  England,  such  works  are  urgently  wanted,  and  tho 
commissioners  insist  that  “the  conditions  of  employment  shall  be 
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distinctly  less  advantageous  than  those  usually  obtainable  in  ordinary 
unskilled  employment ;  .  .  .  the  men  shall  live  in  a  camp  where 
they  can  be  kept  under  discipline  and  made  to  work  ;  .  .  .  piece¬ 
work  encouraged  as  much  as  possible.”  Lastly,  all  ordinary  cases  of 
poverty  due  to  such  causes  as  sickness,  accident,  or  old  age,  should  be 
dealt  with  by  the  ordinary  methods  of  charitable  relief,  over  which 
neither  the  Government  nor  the  municipalities  should  have  any  direct 
control.” 

This  is  enough  to  show  how  largely  the  problem  is  the  same  as  the 
home  one.  It  should  next  be  observed  how  largely  it  is  different. 

Indigency  in  the  Transvaal,”  say  the  commissioners,  ”  is  due  to  two 
main  causes  :  to  the  attitude  of  the  people  towards  manual  labour,  and 
to  certain  traditional  ideas  with  regard  to  the  use  and  ownership  of 
land  ” — the  problems  of  the  “  mean  white  ”  and  the  “  by  woner.”  In 
a  black  man’s  country,  can  the  white  man  subsist  by  manual  labour  ? 
On  page  39  a  table  gives  the  cost  of  living  up  to  English  standards  at 
Johannesburg  prices  and  at  English  prices,  and  the  prevailing  rates  of 
wages  per  week  and  per  day  for  artisans  and  labourers.  In  point  of 
fact,  the  white  workman  in  Johannesburg  lives  far  above  the  English 
standard,  and  that  complicates  the  question  at  first  sight ;  but  the 
commissioners  are  confident  (pp.  36-51)  that  the  white  man  has  the 
remedy  in  his  own  hands.  If  he  will,  he  can  show  that  he  is  a  better 
bargain  than  the  native  labourer,  and  that  without  living  below 
English  standards  of  comfort.  This  has  been  proved  on  railway 
work,  dock  work,  in  boot  factories,  and  elsewhere,  and  it  is  also  the 
experience  of  America  (p.  47). 

Unfortunately  there  is  a  large  population  of  **poor  whites”  who 
have  absolutely  no  notion  of  work,  do  not  know  how  to  do  it,  and  do 
not  want  to  do  it.  This  is  the  product  partly  of  the  action  of  the 
authorities  in  time  past,  but  also  of  the  “  bywoner  ”  system. 

Strictly  speaking,”  the  Report  says,  ”  the  term  should  be  used  to 
denote  any  man  or  family  who  live  on  land  belonging  to  another — 
usually  a  relative — without  any  clearly  defined  rights  or  duties” 
(p.  8).  This  practice  arose  from  the  great  size  of  the  farms  taken  up 
by  the  doppers.  So  long  as  game  and  cattle  were  plentiful  no 
difficulty  arose.  The  “  bywoner  ”  was  useful  in  case  of  trouble  with 
the  natives.  When  the  game  diminished  the  mining  industry  came, 
and  gave  a  very  large  amount  of  employment  in  transport  riding  ;  then 
came  the  railways  and  destroyed  that  at  a  blow.  Lastly  came  the 
rinderpest,  and  completed  the  ruin.  The  large  sums  obtained  by 
farmers  in  **  options  ”  from  prospectors  only  intensified  the  evil.  The 
net  result  was  that  ”  even  before  the  outbreak  of  war  in  1899  a  great 
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portion  of  the  agricultural  population  was  declining  into  indigency  ” 
(p.  1 1).  The  Report  gives  an  even  gloomier  account  of  the  settlers 
on  the  Low  or  Bushveld.  Here  the  climate  was  less  healthy  and  the 
game  more  plentiful ;  hither  came  a  more  adventurous  but  less  in¬ 
dustrious  type  of  man.  **  We  do  not  believe  that  anything  can  turn 
them  into  honest,  hardworking  farmers.”  **  The  only  method  of 
reforming  this  class  when  it  becomes  indigent  is  to  educate  their 
children.”  **  The  war  intensified  the  evil  by  impoverishing  the 
farmer  and  sweeping  the  poor  farmers  and  by  woner  population  into 
the  towns  in  a  destitute  condition  ” ;  and  the  repatriation  doles 
perpetuated  it.  Such  are  the  aggravations  in  the  Transvaal  of  the 
ancient  problem  of  the  **  Unemployed.” 

R.  W.  Jamesox. 

Birmingham  Street  Children’s  Union. — One  of  the  most  for¬ 
midable  problems  which  at  the  present  time  confront  social  reformers 
is  that  of  the  large  number  of  men  and  women  who  are  swelling  the 
ranks  of  the  unemployable  and  criipinal  classes.  It  is  imperative  to 
stop  tbe  supply,  and  to  do  this  effectively  the  evil  must  be  attacked  at 
its  source.  Experience  shows  that  these  classes  are  drawn  almost 
entirely  from  men  and  women  who  as  children  spent  their  lives  on  the 
streets.  It  is  therefore  hoped  that,  by  an  attempt  to  develope  the 
characters  of  these  children  along  the  right  channels,  this  supply  of 
wastrels  may  be  checked. 

Some,  no  doubt,  have  fallen  through  drink  or  other  causes,  although 
brought  up  among  good  influences  ;  but  these  are  in  the  minority.  If 
we  examine  the  conditions  under  which  the  typical  slum  child  lives,  it 
is  not  difficult  to  find  the  cause  of  his  downfall  in  future  years.  To 
begin  with,  tbe  elements  of  a  good  home  are  seldom  found  in  a  slum 
family.  In  a  large  number  of  cases  the  mutual  affection  between 
parent  and  child  is  lacking,  and  the  firm  but  tender  discipline,  so 
essential  to  a  child’s  training,  gives  place  to  extreme  severity  or  utter 
weakness,  and  little  or  no  attention  is  given  to  the  development  of 
the  individual  character.  This  is  undoubtedly  due,  to  a  certain  extent, 
to  the  very  cramped  conditions  under  which  they  live  ;  and  the  con¬ 
stant  anxiety  of  making  both  ends  meet  seems  very  often  more  urgent 
than  the  training  of  the  children.  But  allowing  for  this,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  ignorance  and  apathy  of  the  parents  in  the  slums  is 
responsible  for  a  very  large  wastage  of  human  life. 

Owing  to  the  dismal  conditions  of  their  homes,  and  the  lack  of 
opportunities  for  healthy  recreation,  the  children  are  forced  upon  the 
streets,  where  influences  even  worse  than  those  at  home  are  brought 
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to  bear  apon  them.  While  the  child  born  in  better  circumstances  is 
spending  bis  spare  time  in  a  healthj  game  of  football  or  cricket,  which 
in  itself  is  an  excellent  training  in  unselfishness  and  self-control,  the 
unfortunate  slum  waif,  having  no  outlet  of  this  kind  for  his  natural 
desire  for  amusement,  seeks  excitement  in  ways  which  are  anything 
but  good  for  him.  The  street  boy  is  naturally  a  rather  wild  creature, 
and  the  life  of  the  streets  breeds  a  recklessness  in  him  which,  although 
perhaps  not  bad  in  itself,  is  prevented  from  turning  into  the  right 
channels  through  lack  of  discipline.  It  is  the  mere  love  of  excitement 
which  has  time  after  time  led  many  a  boy  into  the  hands  of  the  police, 
and  has  been  his  first  step  in  a  criminal  career.  It  is  therefore  essen¬ 
tial  for  the  worker  among  boys  to  provide  some  outlet  of  a  healthy 
kind  for  this  enthusiasm,  which  rightly  directed  may  be  just  the 
means  by  which  the  untrained  and  reckless  street  boy  may  be  trained 
to  become  a  really  honourable  and  useful  member  of  society. 

There  is  also  very  little  doubt  that  the  system  of  street  trading  has 
a  distinct  influence  for  bad  on  the  children  engaged  in  it.  There  are 
very  few  things  which  unsettle  a  boy  so  much,  and  tend  to  make  him 
loth  to  settle  down  to  any  regular  employment  when  he  reaches  an 
age  at  which  it  is  imperative  that  he  should  do  so.  The  excitement 
of  it  appeals  to  him,  and  the  feeling  of  independence  unfits  him  for 
the  strict  discipline  of  a  factory  or  workshop.  As  a  street  trader  he 
is  entirely  his  own  master,  selecting  his  own  pitch  at  which  to  sell, 
and  taking  out  as  many  papers  or  matches  as  be  feels  inclined.  We 
find  time  after  time  that  decent,  respectable  boys,  after  two  or  three 
months  of  street  trading,  become  slovenly  and  careless  of  their  appear¬ 
ance,  and  gradually  lose  all  self-respect,  for  a  picturesque  raggeduess 
is  sometimes  of  service  to  them.  The  wages  they  can  earn  by  selling 
papers  are  higher  than  those  they  would  get  when  beginning  work 
in  a  factory  ;  the  result  being  that  they  are  unwilling  to  leave  the 
former  in  favour  of  the  latter.  The  parents  encourage  them  in 
this,  refusing  to  allow  their  boy,  who  can  earn  seven  shillings  a  week 
on  the  streets,  to  start  work  under  an  employer  who  will  only  pay 
him  five. 

The  boy  in  consequence  continues  to  trade  in  the  streets  until  he  is 
seventeen  or  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  then  realizes  that  he  is  still 
only  earning  eight  or  nine  shillings  a  week  with  no  prospect  of  any¬ 
thing  higher.  Starting  to  look  for  regular  work,  he  finds  himself 
unable  to  obtain  it,  having  had  no  experience  and  learnt  no  trade  of 
any  kind.  In  the  end  he  developes  into  a  street  loafer,  and  as  often 
as  not  into  a  criminal.  Many  a  young  man  who  is  at  present  spending 
his  time  loitering  round  the  large  railway  stations,  and  sleeping  at 
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night  in  the  very  lowest  lodging  houses,  started  this  deplorable  career 
as  a  street  trader. 

It  was  to  help  the  large  class  of  children  who  are  compelled  by 
their  occupation  or  bad  home  conditions  to  spend  most  of  their  time 
on  the  streets  that  the  Birmingham  Street  Children’s  Union  was 
started  in  October,  1906,  as  an  attempt  to  cut  off,  or  at  any  rate 
diminish,  the  sources  of  this  demoralization  and  destitution. 

Effective  help  can  only  be  given  to  these  children  through  the 
medium  of  personal  influence  exercised  in  a  thoroughly  sympathetic 
and  healthy  fashion.  With  the  object  of  bringing  such  influence  to 
bear,  a  number  of  small  clubs  have  been  established,  in  each  of  which 
young  men  of  education  and  character  are  given  opportunities  of 
coming  into  personal  touch  with  twenty-five  to  thirty  boys.  Expe¬ 
rience  has  shown  that  the  best  results  are  obtained  if  the  boy  is 
admitted  to  a  club  while  still  quite  young  ;  and  the  rule  has  therefore 
been  made  that  each  boy  must  be  under  thirteen  years  of  age  when 
admitted.  When  he  reaches  the  age  of  fourteen  he  is  drafted  on  to  a 
Senior  Club,  where  the  distinctive,  feature  is  that  every  member  is 
expected  to  spend  at  least  one  evening  a  week  in  helping  at  one  or 
other  of  the  Junior  Clubs.  In  this  way  it  is  hoped  they  will  be  made 
to  recognize  from  the  beginning  their  responsibility  for  service  to 
others.  It  is  also  insisted  that  every  member  of  a  Senior  Club  shall 
if  possible  be  in  some  regular  employment  of  a  satisfactory  kind,  and 
every  assistance  is  given  to  provide  them  with  such  employment  if 
they  are  unable  to  obtain  it  for  themselves. 

The  Union  has  now  thirty-five  Boys’  Clubs  and  eleven  Girls’  Clubs, 
with  a  total  membership  of  about  1200  children.  The  Junior  Clubs 
are  at  present  very  much  in  the  majority,  there  being  only  two  clubs 
for  the  senior  boys.  These  have  so  far  been  found  sufficient,  and  are 
answering  their  purpose  admirably,  but  before  long  others  will  have  to 
be  opened  on  similar  lines. 

There  are  about  250  regular  helpers  who  give  one  or  two  evenings 
a  week  to  one  or  other  of  the  clubs,  and  whose  duty  it  is  to  get  to 
know  the  children  intimately  through  the  medium  of  games  and 
technical  classes,  or  by  visiting  them  in  their  homes ;  and  by  thus 
bringing  them  under  direct  personal  influence  of  a  sympathetic  and 
healthy  kind,  to  supply  that  which  is  so  deplorably  lacking  in  their 
own  lives. 

As  one  of  the  chief  qualifications  necessary  in  workers  is  a  readi¬ 
ness  to  co-operate  with  each  other  in  a  broad-minded  and  loyal  spirit, 
attempts  have  been  made  to  get  each  club  managed  by  a  group  of 
workers  who  are  already  connected  by  personal  links  of  some  kind. 
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The  Old  Boys  of  Bromsgrove  and  King  Edward’s  Schools,  and  the 
members  of  the  Birmingham  University,  have  already  identified  them¬ 
selves  with  the  movement  in  this  way,  and  are  placing  at  its  disposal 
an  increasing  number  of  useful  helpers.  There  is  every  prospect  that 
several  other  public  schools  will  shortly  take  a  hand  in  the  work. 
The  general  management  is  in  the  hands  of  a  Central  Committee,  but 
perfect  freedom  of  action  is  allowed  to  those  actually  engaged  in  the 
Club  work.  Every  year  a  Summer  Camp  is  held  to  which  the  most 
promising  of  the  children  are  taken,  and  which  gives  an  opportunity 
for  the  helper  to  come  into  closer  touch  with  his  boys  than  is  possible 
at  any  other  time.  The  good  influences  of  this  Summer  Camp  can  be 
distinctly  felt  throughout  the  year. 

The  Union  is  interdenominational,  and  each  member  is  expected  to 
attend  a  Sunday  Class  or  Service  connected  with  the  particular  Church 
to  which  he  professes  to  belong,  and  each  club  closes  with  short 
family  prayers.  By  these  means  the  Birmingham  Street  Children’s 
Union  is  attempting  to  prevent  the  boy  and  girl  of  the  street  from 
eventually  joining  the  ranks  of  the  loafer  and  the  criminal. 

E.  R.  Pabmiteb. 


The  Ecohomic  Position. — The  returns  for  the  five  months  ended 
May  31  show  a  continued  falling  off  of  trade.  The  imports,  which 
last  year  amounted  to  £252,187,278  and  in  1907  to  £280,561,211, 
have  declined  this  year  to  £249,969,314.  The  total  of  exports  is 
£185,799,938,  as  compared  with  £194,307,275  last  year  and 
£217,657,430  in  1907. 

As  regards  imports  the  principal  decreases  are  in  manufactured 
articles,  which  have  fallen  by  nearly  £2^  millions,  and  in  food, 
drink,  and  tobacco,  which  have  declined  by  more  than  £1^  million. 
On  the  other  hand,  raw  materials  have  increased  by  nearly  £2  millions, 
although  the  total  still  remains  £23  millions  below  that  of  1907. 

Exports  show  a  decline  of  nearly  £13  millions  in  manufactured 
articles,  and  over  £1]^  million  in  raw  materials.  There  is  a  slight 
increase  in  food,  drink,  and  tobacco. 

Coming  to  details,  imports  of  wheat  and  wheat  meal,  which  in  1908 
reached  a  total  of  46,399,696  cwts.,  have  dropped  to  40,082,910. 
The  supply  of  Russian  wheat,  which  fell  from  million  cwts.  in 
1907  to  1]^  in  1908,  has  risen  again  to  over  31^  million  cwts.  Imports 
of  American  wheat,  however,  have  declined  from  nearly  16  million 
cwts.  to  below  10  millions.  The  Argentine  Republic,  although 
its  total  is  4  million  cwts.  less  than  last  year,  yet  remains  our 
principal  source  of  supply,  the  total  for  this  year  almost  reaching 
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15  million  cwts.  The  supply  from  Canada  and  Australia  is  con¬ 
tinuously  increasing,  while  India,  which  in  1907  sent  us  nearly 
5  million  cwts.,  dropped  last  year  to  860,000,  and  this  year  to 
204,000  cwts. 

There  has  been  an  increase  in  the  supply  of  barley  from  4,177,400 
to  6,417,170  cwts.,  bringing  the  total  close  to  that  of  1907.  Russia 
and  the  United  States  have  both  largely  increased  their  supplies,  the 
former  rising  from  744,000  to  nearly  21^  million  cwts.,  and  the  latter 
from  1  to  2  million  cwts. 

The  only  increase  of  note  in  the  imports  of  raw  materials  is  in  that 
of  wool,  from  £17,223,110  to  £20,297,458.  The  chief  decreases  are 
in  wood  and  timber,  from  £6,340,207  to  £4,959,894,  and  in  cotton 
from  £28,367,671  to  £27,467,209.  In  the  manufactured  article  class 
the  figures  are  much  the  same  as  last  year. 

Turning  to  exports,  the  most  notable  increase  is  in  raw  wool,  from 
£938,505  to  nearly  £1^  million.  Hides  and  undressed  skins  have 
risen  from  £580,698  to  £771,173.  The  heaviest  declines  are  in  coal 
and  coke  from  £17,279,363  to  £14,807,331,  cotton  manufactures  from 
£43,255,520  to  £36,371,903,  iron  and  steel  manufactures  from 
£16,304,331  to  £15,227,591,  machinery  from  £13,389,461  to 
£11,595,901,  and  new  ships  from  £3,908,035  to  £2,799,694. 

The  shipping  and  railway  returns  both  show  a  slight  decrease. 
The  tonnage  of  vessels  entered  at  ports  in  the  United  Kingdom  from 
foreign  countries  and  British  possessions,  with  cargoes,  for  the  five 
months,  was  15,012,842,  as  compared  with  15,507,336  last  year. 
The  number  of  tons  cleared  amounted  to  22,635,414,  as  against 
22,711,056.  The  receipts  for  goods  and  mineral  traffic  of  the  twenty 
principal  railways  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  21  weeks  ended 
May  29  were  £21,933,279,  a  decrease  of  £565,387  or  2*5  per  cent. 

The  figures  of  the  labour  market  show  a  slight  increase  in  unem¬ 
ployment.  In  416  trade  unions,  with  a  net  membership  of  699,779, 
55,473  or  7*9  per  cent,  were  reported  as  unemployed  at  the  end  of 
May.  Improvements  are  reported  in  the  tin  plate,  cotton,  woollen, 
worsted,  linen,  silk,  lace,  hosiery,  tailoring,  hat,  leather,  and  furniture 
trades,  while  the  engineering,  printing  and  bookbinding,  and  pottery 
trades  report  a  decline. 

26  trade  disputes  occurred  in  May  as  compared  with  29  last  year  ; 
but  only  11,670  work-people  were  involved  in  disputes  begun  or  in 
progress  during  that  month. 

The  returns  of  pauperism  show  an  increase.  The  number  of 
persons  relieved  on  one  day  i  in  May,  in  35  selected  urban  districts 
was  407,696,  an  increase  from  last  year  of  13,326. 
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”  The  London  Bankers’  Clearing  House  Returns  to  June  16  show 
a  solid  increase  both  in  town  and  country  clearings.  The  total 
amount  cleared  was  £6,221,685,000,  an  increase  of  £614,374,000  or 
10'9  per  cent. 

Prices  have  been  continuously  rising  since  January.  Mr.  Sauer¬ 
beck’s  Index  Number  for  May  is  75*4,  as  compared  with  73*6  in  the 
same  month  last  year. 

James  L.  Douoan. 

CcRBENT  Economic  Pebiodicals. — In  the  Economic  Journal  for 
June  Mr.  L.  L.  Price  protests  against  the  growing  tendency  to  give 
an  excessively  mathematical  bent  to  the  study  of  economic  theory. 
He  reviews  the  present  opportunities  for  combining  commercial  and 
industrial  pursuits  with  a  scientific  training,  and  utters  a  warning  lest 
economic  teaching,  if  made  too  sacro-sanct,  exclusive,  or  dogmatic, 
may  lead  to  **  a  complete  and  acknowledged  separation  between 
economic  thought  and  practical  life.”  Mr.  Ernst  Francke  gives  a 
brief  history  of  the  movement  which  culminated  in  the  Berlin  Labour 
Conference  of  1890,  and  of  the  work  of  the  International  Association 
for  Labour  Legislation.  “  Thirteen  European  Governments  and  that 
of  the  United  States  pay  regular  subventions  to  the  Labour  Office  in 
Berne,  and  send  delegates  to  the  meetings.  .  .  .  The  Association 
greatly  regrets  that  it  has  not  hitherto  received  either  financial  aid  or 
official  participation  from  the  British  Government.”  Monetary 
problems  are  also  considered  in  articles  on  “  The  Gold  Exchange 
Standard  in  the  Light  of  Experience,”  by  Prof.  C.  A.  Conant,  and  on 
The  Foreign  Exchange  Policy  of  the  Anstro-Hungarian  Bank.” 
Among  the  notes  on  matters  of  current  interest  are  a  short  criticism 
of  the  Budget  by  Prof.  Bastable,  and  summarized  addresses  to  the 
Royal  Economic  Society  by  Sir  Charles  Dilke  and  Mr.  Sidney  Webb 
on  the  Reports  of  the  Poor  Law  Commission. 

The  Church  Quarterly  Beview  for  April  contains  an  article  on 
Modernism  ”  by  the  Rev.  Herbert  H.  Jeafireson,  dealing  mainly  with 
its  theological  aspects.  He  also  touches  briefly  on  the  social  sides  of 
the  “  modernistic  ”  movement  in  Italy,  referring  to  the  deputy  Dom 
Romolo  Murri,  to  the  society  Democrazia  Cristiana  ”  which  he 
founded,  and  to  recent  signs  of  co-operation  between  the  Christian 
Democrats  and  the  secular  Socialists. 

There  are  two  articles  on  economic  subjects  in  the  Irish  Theological 
Quarterly  iot  April,  one  on  “The  Just  Price,”  the  other  on  ”Tbe 
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Ethical  Relations  of  Contractors  and  Public  Institutions."  In  the 
former,  the  Jesuit  Father  Slater  traces  the  idea  of  the  just  price  to 
Aristotle  and  Plato  and  Cicero  and  Aquinas  ;  defends  it  against  mis¬ 
conceptions  by  Dr.  Cunningham  and  Professor  Ashley ;  and  points 
out  signs  of  a  return  to  the  true  notion  of  it  in  Dr.  Cunningham, 
Professor  Henry  Sidgwick,  Mens.  A.  de  Tarde,  and  Dr.  Lifschitz. 
His  own  opinion  is  that  “  The  true  doctrine  of  value  and  price  rests 
on  justice,  the  only  firm  foundation  of  states."  The  other  article  is  by 
the  Rev.  David  Barry.  He  holds  that  it  is  the  duty  of  public  bodies 
to  refuse  contracts  to  firms  who  do  not  pay  fair  wages  to  their 
employees,  and  that  it  is  lawful  for  such  bodies  to  give  a  preference  to 
articles  of  home  manufacture,  provided  always  the  difference  in  price 
between  the  native  and  the  foreign  article  is  relatively  small.” 

Mr.  P.  Snowden,  M.P.,  contributed  a  forecast  of  the  Budget  to  the 
March  number  of  the  Socialist  Review,  urging  immediate  reforms  in 
the  direction  of  (a)  a  super-tax  on  large  incomes,  (6)  special  taxation 
of  State-conferred  monopolies,  (e).  increased  estate  and  legacy  duties, 
and  (d)  the  taxation  of  land  values.  It  also  contains  a  plea  for  the 
abolition  of  half-time  labour  in  the  textile  industries ;  a  statistical 
article  on  **  Driving  Capital  out  of  the  Country  "  ;  and  a  translation 
of  an  essay  on  the  Belgian  experience  of  Proportional  Representation 
by  E.  Vinck. 

In  Progress  for  January  Mr.  Turling  gives  a  sketch  of  the  **  School- 
City  "  formed  at  Ithaca,  New  York.  Miss  Sharpies  writes  “  On  the 
Personality  of  Women  in  Sanitary  Work,"  and  Mr.  Gustav  Spiller  on 
“The  Aim  and  Spirit  of  the  Moral  Education  Congress."  In  the 
April  issue  Mr.  J.  G.  Gibbon  writes  on  “  Insurance  against  Unem¬ 
ployment,"  referring  to  the  two  typical  schemes  at  Berne  and  Ghent, 
and  the  Right  Hon.  Herbert  Samuel,  M.P.,  advocates  the  claims  of  the 
British  Institute  of  Social  Service. 

The  January  number  of  the  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  is 
devoted  to  the  subject  of  Industrial  Education.  It  is  a  volume  of 
224  pages,  and  contains  23  articles  on  various  aspects  of  this  question. 
The  treatment  is  confined  to  America,  but  the  whole  ground  is 
covered  very  thoroughly  from  elementary  trade  teaching  upwards. 
Various  special  apprenticeship  systems  are  also  described. 

The  Journal  of  Political  Economy  for  January  contains  articles  on 
the  “  Impending  Tariff  Struggle,"  by  Mr.  H.  Parker  Willis,  and  the 
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third  part  of  the  “  History  of  the  Employment  of  Women  in  the 
American  Cotton  Mills,"  by  Miss  Edith  Abbott.  In  the  February 
issue  Mr.  W.  C.  Webster  writes  on  “The  Depositors'  Guaranty  Law 
of  Oklahoma,"  and  shows  that  new  banking  laws  do  not  always  tend 
towards  the  adoption  of  sounder  banking  methods.  In  the  February 
and  March  numbers,  Mr.  W.  D.  Stewart  gives  some  account  of 
“Land  Tenure  and  Land  Monopoly  in  New  Zealand."  The  March 
number  also  contains  an  article  on  French  labour  politics  by  Mr. 
0.  D.  Skelton. 


The  March  issue  of  the  Political  Science  Quarterly  has  an  article 
on  “  Municipal  Socialism  and  its  Economic  Limitations."  The  writer 
admits  that  mnnicipal  enterprise  is  not  necessarily  incompatible  with 
efficiency,  but  has  no  more  to  say  in  favour  of  “municipal  megalo¬ 
mania."  “A  Tear  of  Bench  Labour  Law"  throws  light  upon  the 
legal  position  of  trade  unions  in  America.  In  “  The  Political 
Capacity  of  the  French"  we  are  told  that  the  frequent  changes  of 
ministry  in  France  are  a  sign  of  stable  policy  rather  than  of  variability, 
as  shown  by  the  progress  of  reform  during  the  last  thirty  years. 

Dr.  Jacques  Bertillon  writes  in  La  Riforme  Sociale  for  January  on 
“  Les  Favours  Pecuniaires  et  les  Families  Nombreuses."  He  advises 
that  a  normal  family  of  three  children  should  receive  certain  benefits  : 
e.g.  exemption  from  taxation,  the  option  of  posts  under  Government, 
increased  salaries  to  men  with  large  families,  and  the  feeding  of 
necessitous  school  children.  The  March  issue  contains  articles  on 
“  L’Esprit  Nouveau  et  la  L4gielation  du  Travail " — a  protest  against 
the  modern  despotism  of  majorities  ;  on  “  Le  Mouvement  de  la  Popu¬ 
lation  en  Allemagne,"  and  on  “La  Loi  de  1908  sur  la  Petite 
Propriete,"  in  which  attention  is  drawn  to  the  insignificant  results 
of  the  “  Homestead  "  law. 

In  the  Revue  Economique  Internationale  for  February  Herr 
Gothein,  member  of  the  German  Reichstag,  describes  the  financial 
embarrassment  of  the  Imperial  Government.  He  concludes  that  no 
country’s  national  debt  is  safer  than  Germany’s,  but  finds  ground  for 
alarm  in  its  rapid  growth.  It  is  needful,  he  says,  to  exempt  the 
necessaries  of  life  from  taxation,  to  impose  direct  taxes  in  their 
stead,  and  to  modify  the  bureaucratic  system ;  but  these  reforms  are 
impossible  until  the  agrarian  protective  policy  is  swept  away,  and 
the  Government  has  become  really  parliamentary.  There  are  also 
two  articles  on  Egypt  by  Professor  Arminjon  and  F.  Charles  Roux. 
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In  the  Revue  d'Economie  Politique  for  March  the  discussion  of 
“  Insnrance  against  Unemployment "  is  continued  by  M.  Maurice 
Bellom.  In  a  paper  entitled  “Essai  d’une  Theorie  des  Crises 
6en4rales  et  P4riodiques,”  the  question  of  general  over-production 
is  considered. 

In  view  of  the  importance  attached  to  the  question  of  the  State 
feeding  of  school  children  in  England,  Mons.  G.  V.  Boseche’s  article 
on  *‘La  Question  de  la  Soupe  Scolaire,"  in  La  Rivue  Ginirale  for 
March  possesses  considerable  interest.  He  uses  an  experiment  made 
at  Ghent  as  a  peg  on  which  to  hang  a  discussion  of  the  principles 
that  should  guide  public  policy  in  dealing  with  this  question. 
There  is  also  a  paper  on  *‘Les  Dirigeants  de  la  Confederation 
G4n6rale  du  Travail." 

The  Revue  Caiholique  Internationale  for  February  contains  a  study 
of  the  racial  problems  in  France  caused  by  the  gradual  influx  of 
foreign  elements.  The  growth  of  allotment  gardens  is  briefly  sketched 
by  M.  Picot.  There  is  also  an  examination  of  the  German  schemes 
of  assurance  against  sickness  and  invalidity,  and  of  the  new  law  for 
the  benefit  of  widows  and  orphans,  to  come  into  operation  in  1910. 

An  analysis  of  A  Fair  Wage,"  by  M.  Maurice  Bellom,  with  illus¬ 
trative  examples,  is  the  most  noteworthy  contribution  to  La  Grande 
Revue  for  February.  The  rapid  growth  of  Berlin,  and  the  spirit 
which  has  animated  its  architectural  and  street  planning  development, 
are  described  by  M.  Georges  Lecomte.  There  is  also  a  trenchant 
criticism  of  the  deficiencies  of  the  French  Navy  by  M.  Charles 
Humbert. 

In  the  Revue  Social  Oatholique  for  February  and  March  M.  Th. 
Gollier  continues  his  essay  on  the  Japanese  in  Korea,  explaining  the 
value  of  Korea  to  Japan  as  an  area  for  colonization,  and  describing 
what  has  been  done  to  develope  its  agricultural  and  commercial 
interests^by  the  Japanese. 

In  Le  Christianisme  Social  for  January  Prof.  Chas.  Gide  writes 
on  “  Le  Contrat  de  Salariat,”  in  regard  to  legislative  Changes  recently 
proposed  by  the  French  Government.  He  emphasizes  the  principles 
of  State  control  and  collective  bargaining  ;  and  in  view  of  “  sabotage  " 
and  the  “  ca  canny  "  policy,  urges  that  good  faith  should  be  kept  by 
the  workers  no  less  than  by  the  employers. 

The  March  issue  of  the  Memoircs  published  by  the  Musue  Sociale 
describes  the  eflbrts  that  have  been  made  in  Switzerland  to  provide 
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houses  at  low  rentals,  especially  at  Neuchatel,  Geneva,  Lausanne,  and 
Vevey.  It  also  contains  accounts  of  the  old  age  and  sickness  insurance 
scheme  at  St.  GStill,  and  of  the  knife  industry  at  Thiers. 

The  Criomale  degli  Economisti  for  February  has  an  article  on 
**  Monometallism  and  Industrial  Cycles,”  in  defence  of  silver  mono¬ 
metallism.  Signor  Badoglio  continues  his  account  of  what  has  been 
done  in  Germany  by  the  local  authorities  to  provide  houses  for  the 
people. 

In  the  Rivista  Intemazionale  for  February,  Sig.  Guariglia  writes 
on  “  The  Competition  of  Foreign  Labour  in  European  Countries.”  He 
concludes  that  foreign  labour  is  an  indispensable  product  of  every 
progressive  civilization,  and  that  it  would  be  impossible  as  well  as 
harmful  to  try  to  eliminate  it.  There  is  also  a  discussion  of  the 
moral  interests  of  religion  and  of  the  family  as  affected  by  the  new 
civil  code  in  Switzerland. 

The  SamfundeU  Krav  for  March  has  an  article  on  the  “  Revision 
of  the  Law  relating  to  Small  Holdings,”  describing  various  proposals 
to  improve  the  present  situation.  In  the  April  issue  the  causes  of 
industrial  crises  are  considered,  and  the  author  recommends  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  labour  exchanges  and  other  remedies  against  unemployment 
and  distress.  Mr.  Storm  replies  to  the  suggestion  that  the  unemployed 
problem  would  be  solved  in  Denmark  by  using  Danes  instead  of  Poles 
and  other  foreigners  to  cultivate  the  land.  On  the  contrary,  he  shows 
that  in  the  beetroot  and  dairy-farming  industries  it  is  impossible  to 
get  enough  home  labour. 

The  Ekonomisk  Tidtkrift  for  March  contains  a  criticism  by  David 
Davidson  of  the  method  of  taxing  the  unearned  increment  in  land 
values  adopted  at  Hamburg,  and  an  article  entitled  Proprietory 
Right,  a  Social  Form  of  Balance,”  by  D.  E.  Lundgsen. 

The  Nationalokonomisk  Tidtkrifi  for  April  has  an  article  on 
“  Danish  Bank  Affairs  in  1908,”  by  Carl  Thalbitzer.  The  author 
recommends  that  the  State  should  support  and  guarantee  the  hanks 
after  the  model  of  the  Bank  of  England.  The  present  Bank  Com¬ 
mittee  is  composed  of  five  bank  representatives  and  five  representatives 
sent  by  the  State,  and  already  has  a  good  deal  of  authority  in  determining 
banking  questions  and  organization.  There  is  also  an  account  of  the 
recent  International  Workmen’s  Insurance  Congress  at  Rome.  Den¬ 
mark  adopted  Workmen’s  Insurance  three  years  ago,  and  accident 
insurance  for  land  and  forest  workers  has  now  been  added. 


[ 

1 


LEGISLATION,  PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRIES, 
AND  OFFICIAL  RETURNS. 


I.  Education. 

The  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  1907-8  (Cd.  4566, 
143  pp..  Id.)  will  be  followed  by  two  statistical  volumes  before  the 
body  responsible  for  so  vast  an  amount  of  effort  and  expenditure  has 
completed  the  account  of  its  stewardship  ;  but  the  last  six  pages  are 
filled  by  a  list  of  separate  papers  issued  by  the  Board  on  matters 
connected  with  its  work  between  August  1,  1907,  and  July  31,  1908. 
Still  this  Report  must  be  held  to  attain  the  high-water  mark  of  brevity. 
The  **  Inspectorate  ”  is  dismissed  in  23  lines,  containing  notices  of 
three  appointments,  one  death  and  one  retirement.  The  public  and 
the  profession,  for  whose  sins  inspectorships  are  multiplying  at  such 
a  rate,  is  left  lamenting  so  far  as  enlightenment  goes.  Upon  medical 
inspection,  under  sec.  13  of  the  Act  of  1907,  the  Board  ‘‘hopes  to 
issue  a  special  report  shortly.”  The  temporary  compromise  (for 
1908-9  only)  about  religious  tests  for  denominational  training  colleges 
— that  half  the  vacant  places  must  be  open  to  qualified  candidates  irre¬ 
spective  of  religious  belief — is  noted  without  comment.  Two  hundred 
and  fifteen  new  schools  were  sanctioned  in  England  during  the  year, 
with  an  accommodation  of  80,351 — 202  being  “  Council,”  6  Church  of 
England  (accommodation  292),  6  Roman  Catholic  (accommodation 
1382),  and  1  undenominational  (accommodation  147)  ;  likewise  94 
enlargements — 67  Council,  16  Church  of  England,  10  Roman  Catholic, 
and  1  undenominational.  The  Wesleyan  column  is  blank  under  either 
head.  Special  schools  for  mentally  and  physically  defective  children 
and  epileptics  are  dismissed  in  less  than  1-^  pages.  It  is  suggested 
that,  “  pending  the  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  care  and 
control  of  the  feeble-minded,  local  education  authorities  appear  to 
have  been  reluctant  to  provide  more  new  schools  for  mentally  defective 
children.”  The  vexed  question  of  the  comparative  merits  of  certifi¬ 
cated  and  other  adult  teachers  is  not  treated,  but  a  paragraph  of 
figures  appears  under  that  head.  The  Board  hopes  to  obtain  posses¬ 
sion  of  valuable  information  regarding  the  working  of  the  Education 
(Provision  of  Meals)  Act,  1906,  and  has  issued  a  circular  for  this 
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purpose.  These  examples  sufGee  to  show  the  nature  of  the  Report, 
which  is  a  chronological  statement  of  the  Board’s  activities,  in  narra¬ 
tive  form,  without  discussion  and  with  but  little  detail. 

In  the  Tablet  of  Erpenditure  for  Agricultural  Education  (Cd. 
4569,  13  pp.,  2d.')  we  find  that  the  funds  for  this  purpose  are  derived 
from  three  sources  :  (L)  Grants  from  the  Boards  of  Agriculture  or 
Education,  or  from  the  Treasury,  to  Universities  and  University 
Colleges  where  such  instruction  is  given.  (In  many  cases  the  grant 
is  not  specifically  for  this  purpose.)  The  total  is  £72,856  ;  e.g.  under 
London  University  £1000  is  given  to  the  Agricultural  College  at 
Wye,  and  £800  to  the  Royal  Veterinary  College,  (ii.)  Exchequer 
grants  to  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Colleges  which  do  not  form 
parts  of  Universities.  The  total  for  England  and  Wales  is  £25,496. 
Thus  in  Somerset  the  National  Fruit  and  Cider  Institute  receives 
£300  from  the  Board  of  Agriculture.  (iiL)  Expenditure  by  County 
Councils,  other  than  London,  the  total  being  £79,915.'  After  Lanca¬ 
shire,  which  spends  £7485,  Kent  spends  the  most,  £4794  ;  Cheshire  the 
next,  £4184  ;  the  West  Riding,  Surrey,  and  Essex  each  over  £3000. 
The  money  comes  from  local  rates,  whisky  money,  and  Parliamentary 
grants. 

In  the  prefatory  note  to  the  Regulations  for  the  Preliminary 
Education  of  Elementary  School  Teachert  (Cd.  4628,  44  pp.,  3d.) 
the  Board  faces  the  outcry  occasioned  by  the  fact  that  in  1907  and 
1908  a  certain  number  of  ex-pupil  teachers  have  not  been  able  to 
obtain  employment  immediately  upon  passing  their  qualifying  exami¬ 
nation,  and  a  somewhat  larger  number  of  ex-students  have  not  been 
able  to  obtain  employment  as  trained  certificated  teachers  immediately 
upon  leaving  college.”  It  does  not  follow,  we  are  told,  that  '‘the 
calculation  set  out  by  the  Board  must  therefore  have  been  ill  founded.” 
The  note  urges  (i.)  that  if  all  secured  places  at  once  upon  leaving 
college,  there  would  be  none  to  fill  the  vacancies  occurring  during  the 
rest  of  the  year  ;  and  (ii.)  the  transition  through  which  the  pupil- 
teacher  system  has  been  passing.  The  old  four-year  and  three-year 
periods  of  recognition  were  giving  place  to  two-year  periods,  with  the 
result  that  three-year  periods  begun  in  1904  and  1905  were  ending 
concurrently  with  two-year  periods  begun  in  1905  and  1906.  In  1907 
there  were  12,278  pupil  teachers  going  out,  as  against  10,359  bursars 
and  pupil  teachers  coming  in  ;  and  in  1908,  12,393  going  out  as 
against  8586  coming  in.  The  anomaly  will  disappear  by  1910. 
Looking  to  the  future,  the  note  says  that  the  number  of  qualified 

'  These  figures  are  liable  to  qualification,  owing  to  the  difiiculty  of  separating 
agricultural  from  other  lands  of  education. 
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adult  teachers  in  employment  during  1911-12  may  be  expected  to  be 
145,378.  The  minimum  of  new  teachers  required  will  be  6642,  to 
meet  a  wastage  of  4*5  per  cent.,  and  5452  for  normal  increase  at  3*75 
per  cent.,  making  a  total  of  11,994.  Not  more  than  500  will  come 
into  the  profession  by  any  other  avenue  than  bursarship  or  pupil 
teachersbip.  The  Board  estimates  the  annual  wastage  from  these 
last,  owing  to  failure  in  examination  or  giving  up  the  profession,  at 
25  per  cent.  The  number  which  ought  to  be  brought  into  the  early 
stages  of  the  profession  in  1909  is,  therefore,  14,000,  or  rather  more 
than  half  as  many  again  as  were  admitted  in  1908  ;  and  even  this 
figure  hardly  makes  any  provision  for  reducing  the  size  of  the  classes 
in  the  schools,  or  replacing  supplementary  by  properly  qualified 
teachers. 

The  Report  of  the  Departmental  Committee  on  Poultry  Breeding 
in  Scotland  (Cd.  4614,  18  pp.,  2^.)  winds  up  in  quite  an  enthusiastic 
strain,  expressing  the  conviction  that  the  extension  of  poultry  breeding 
is  essential  to  the  national  welfare,  that  the  climate  and  conditions 
are  favourable,  and  the  market  the  best  in  the  world.  A  practical 
expert  should  be  appointed  as  commissioner  under  the  administrative 
authority,  with  a  suitable  staff,  and  grants  from  public  funds  should 
be  made  to  enable  him  to  carry  out  the  recommendations  made.  These 
fall  under  three  heads.  (1)  Education — by  means  of  lectures  at  centres 
or  in  itinerating  vans,  scholarships  for  special  students,  bulletins  and 
leaflets  in  English  or  Gaelic,  and  an  endowment  of  £300  per  annum 
for  special  investigations.  (2)  Production — by  way  of  breeding  centres, 
from  which  settings  of  eggs  should  be  distributed  to  crofters,  each 
owner  of  a  breeding  centre  to  have  a  subsidy  of  £5  worth  of  stock  and 
£5  per  annum,  and  by  loans  of  specimen  houses,  trap^nests,  incubators, 
rearers  and  the  like,  with  encouragement  by  prizes.  (3)  Marketing — 
by  encouraging  co-operative  societies,  introducing  a  standard  case 
(360  sections),  building  and  equipping  fatting  stations  (Scottish  table 
poultry  at  present  are  too  lean),  and  securing  lower  rates  by  rail  and 
post. 

11.  Regulation. 

The  CivO,  Service  Ettimates  for  the  Year  ending  March  31,  1910 
(No.  54,  xxxii  pp.,  3^.,  and  54,  1-Vll,  542  pp.,  4».  7d.)  puts  the 
amount  under  the  seven  classes  of  Civil  Service  expenditure  at 
£40,070,171.  The  notable  item  under  Class  1.,  Government  pro¬ 
perty,  is  the  increase  of  nearly  £200,000  a  year  in  rates  since  1900. 
In  Class  11.  the  Home  Office  estimate  is  £215,800,  as  compared  with 
£135,266  in  1900,  and  the  Board  of  Trade’s  £319,700  instead  of 
VoL.  XIX.— No.  3.  z 
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£182,180,  the  most  recent  additional  expenses  being  under  the  Con¬ 
ciliation  Act,  1896,  salaries  at  Patent  Offices  and  for  Trade  Commis¬ 
sioners  and  Commercial  Correspondents.  The  Board  of  Agriculture 
requires  £173,169  as  compared  with  £81,847,  the  latest  increases 
being  due  to  the  cost  of  administering  small  holdings  and  allotments ; 
and  £8000  will  be  required  to  repay  local  authorities  for  ascertaining 
the  demand  for  small  holdings.  The  Local  Government  Board  esti¬ 
mate  has  increased  to  £254,294  from  £199,350,  the  latest  factors 
being  the  appointment  of  additional  inspectors  under  the  Food  and 
Drugs  Act,  and  the  employment  of  extra  staff  for  old  age  pension 
work.  The  estimate  for  secret  service  is  £50,000,  compared  with 
£46,256  in  1900-1,  and  £35,427  in  1905-6.  The  Foreign  Office  and 
Colonial  Office  show  decreases  of  £15,000  and  £3000  respectively 
since  1900-1.  In  Ireland  the  grant  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Technical  Instruction  has  risen  continuously  from  £125,146  in 
1900-1  to  £234,817.  In  Class  III.  the  Prison  Vote  for  England  and 
Wales  has  risen  from  £617,454  in  1900-1  to  £753,737,  and  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  the  work  done  by  the  prisoners  are  only  estimated  to  bring 
in  £20,000.  (The  Criminal  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Broadmoor  is  outside 
this  estimate,  and  the  cost  of  it  has  risen  in  that  period  from  £41,380 
to  £71,248.)  The  current  year  shows  an  increase  of  £33,000;  and 
this  is  accounted  for  by  an  abnormal  increase  in  petty  crime  in 
certain  parts  of  the  country,"  by  expenditure  of  £11,500  towards 
cost  of  a  new  prison  for  preventive  detention  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
and  of  £6000  and  £1300  for  buildings  at  Borstal  and  Lincoln  in  which 
juvenile-adults  may  be  treated  under  the  “  Borstal  system  ” — both 
these  last  in  consequence  of  the  passing  of  the  Prevention  of  Crime 
Act,  1908.  The  cost  of  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  rises  £36,000 
in  the  current  year  owing  to  additions  to  the  force  and  improved  rates 
of  pay.  The  Board  of  Education  (England  and  Wales)  will  spend 
£13,648,792,  compared  with  £9,488,229  in  1900-1.  Diplomatic  and 
consular  services  will  spend  £602,006,  compared  with  £466,965  in 
1900-1,  but  protectorates  and  colonial  services,  including  South  Africa, 
have  come  down  from  1|  to  a  little  over  1  million  sterling.  Finally, 
old  age  pensions  will  cost  £8,750,000. 

The  General  Annual  Report  on  the  British  Army  (Cd.  4493, 
125  pp.,  &|f<f.)  shows  that,  despite  the  disorganization  of  the  recruiting 
centres,  37,175  men,  or  2259  more  than  in  the  previous  12  months, 
joined  the  army  in  the  year  ending  September  30,  1908.  61,182 

would-be  recruits,  provisionally  passed  by  the  recruiting  officers,  were 
medically  inspected  :  14,039  were  rejected  for  ailments,  3921  for  want 
of  physical  development,  or  22*95  and  6*41  per  cent.,  much  the  same 
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percentages  as  1907,  but  better  than  1906  and  distinctly  better  than 
1905  (29*17  and  8*54).  Doubtless  bad  trade  is  driving  a  better  stamp 
of  man  to  enlist.  Their  occupations  were  as  follows  : — 


Unskilled  labour 

..  8463  rejected  out  of  29,448 

Carmen,  porters,  etc. 

..  4582  „ 

14,777 

Skilled  labour  .. 

..  3997  „ 

„  14399 

Professions,  students,  etc.  .. 

..  77  „ 

„  366 

Boys  under  17 

..  246  „ 

„  2,192 

There  were  2938  deserters,  but  1728  rejoined. 


For  the  purpose  of  securing  employment  for  ex-soldiers,  a  new 
scheme  is  being  tried  in  Scotland,  whereby  the  clergy  of  the  various 
denominations  are  to  act  as  agents.  It  has  not  been  in  operation  long 
enough  for  comment.  The  four  principal  voluntary  societies  placed 
3370  men  in  regular  and  3178  in  temporary  situations.  Other  men 
have  been  found  work  as  clerks  in  the  War  Office  (27),  teachers  in 
Army  Schools  (81),  under  the  London  County  Council  (219  and  51 
temporary),  as  Customs  watchers  (41),  in  the  Prisons  Service  (86),  as 
Post  Office  telegraphists  (1713),  messengers  in  Government  offices  (12), 
War  Office  departments  or  factories  (5762),  as  policemen  (917).  There 
were  in  the  employment  of  the  railway  companies  on  September  30, 
1908,  20,289  old  soldiers.  The  total  number  of  men  for  whom  em¬ 
ployment  was  found  and  accepted  through  the  medium  of  the  official 
army  register  for  the  purpose  was  10,409.  9383  others  are  known  to 
have  found  employment.  The  numbers  discharged  or  transferred  to 
the  reserve  in  the  year  with  “  exemplary  ”  characters  was  6495,  “  very 
good  *’  10,794,  good  ”  6685.  The  Report  does  not  state  how  many 
left  the  army  less  well  recommended. 

The  Textile  Trades  in  1906  (Cd.  4545,  Ixxiv,  250  pp.,  2s.  7rf.) 
repeats  an  inquiry  made  in  1886,  and  shows  a  rise  of  20  per  cent,  in 
the  wages  of  men,  22  per  cent,  in  those  of  women,  and  a  fall  of  2  per 
cent,  in  the  length  of  the  working  week.  Half  a  million  work  people 
are  included  in  the  survey,  or  44  per  cent,  of  those  engaged  in  the 
trades.  The  wages  bill  was  over  £50,000,000,  or  £43  10«.  per  head  : 
men  averaging  28*.  \d.  per  week,  women  15«.  5<f.,  lads  and  boys 
10<.  bd.y  and  girls  8«.  ll<f.  As  examples  of  the  average  earnings  on 
full  time  in  the  last  week  of  September,  1906,  the  men  in  Leigh 
averaged  34s.  10<f.,  and  the  women  in  Burnley  23s.  lOcf.  Forty-nine 
per  cent,  of  all  textile  workers  were  returned  as  time,  51  as  piece 
workers.  In  the  cotton  industry  the  percentages  were  34*3  and  65*7, 
but  90  per  cent,  of  the  women  in  this  industry  were  on  piece  work.  In 
the  woollen  and  worsted  trade  the  total  percentage  on  piece  work  was 
only  37*9,  but  61*2  per  cent,  of  the  women  are  so  remunerated.  In 
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this  Report  the  textile  trades  are  arranged  under  sixteen  descriptions  : 
the  highest  average  earnings  are  in  lace  and  bleaching  and  printing, 
viz.  £54  10«.  per  annum  ;  cotton  comes  next  with  £48  ;  then  flock 
and  shoddy  with  £46  10«. ;  woollen  and  worsted  and  carpets  tie  with 
£40  10«. ;  small  wares  and  linen  tie  for  the  last  place  with  £29  10«. ; 
hair  and  fustian  occupy  the  next  place  above  with  £30  10«.  It  must 
be  observed  that  the  returns  tell  nothing  about  the  annual  earnings  of 
any  particular  individual ;  for  the  averages  given  are  calculated  upon 
the  total  annual  earnings  of  all  the  workpeople  employed  and  the 
average  weekly  number  employed. 

The  Board  of  Trade  Report  on  the  Cogt  of  Living  in  French 
Towng  (Cd.  4512,  liv,  430  pp.,  4«.  l<f.)  is  another  massive  contribu¬ 
tion  to  that  department  of  literature  which  is  content  to  remain  at  the 
enumerative  or  arithmetical  level.  The  student  can  learn  from  it,  for 
example,  that  the  old  castle  is  near  the  middle  of  one  town,  that 
portions  of  another  town  rise  to  three  hundred  feet  above  the  river 
level,  that  there  are  organizations  at  another  for  encouraging  thrift, 
that  in  another  the  members  of  the  “  red  ”  trade  unions  are  more 
numerous  than  those  of  the  “  yellow,”  and  that  in  another  the  Munici¬ 
pality  pays  the  expenses  of  working  men  attending  congresses.  In 
fact,  one  or  more  Labour  Department  clerks  were  sent  to  the  chief 
French  towns  to  get  some  figures  of  wages,  rents,  and  prices ;  and  the 
public  has  to  pay  for  printing  the  odds  and  ends  of  guide-book  matter 
they  thought  fit  to  record,  and  has  the  satisfaction  of  getting  the 
statistical  information  desired  in  a  bulky  and  awkward  volume. 

Probably  the  aim  of  these  volumes  was  to  provide  arithmetical 
backing  for  politicians  who  desired  to  affirm  that  an  English  work¬ 
man,  with  an  average  family,  who  should  go  to  France  and  endeavour 
to  maintain  there  his  accustomed  mode  of  living,  would  find  his  expen¬ 
diture  on  rent,  food,  and  fuel  substantially  increased,  though  not  to  so 
large  an  extent  as  if  he  had  gone  to  Germany.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
would  find  his  wages  to  be  lower  than  in  the  latter  country  and  much 
below  the  English  level,  in  spite  of  longer  hours.”  Mr.  Wilson  Fox 
gives  this  as  bis  verdict  upon  the  figures.  He  adds  that  **  a  French 
workman  living  in  England  according  to  his  French  standard  would 
find  a  certain  reduction  in  the  cost  of  food,  but  a  rise  in  the  cost  of 
bousing  accommodation.  On  the  whole,  his  expenses  of  living  would 
be  somewhat  decreased,  but  in  a  proportion  by  no  means  so  great  as 
that  by  which  the  English  workman  would  find  his  expenses  increased 
on  migration  to  France.”  If  it  were  stated  that  the  object  of  govern¬ 
ment  is  to  make  the  distribution  of  wealth  more  equitable,  and  an 
inquiry  were  set  on  foot  to  ascertain  what  laws  and  institutions 
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resulted  in  the  greatest  wealth  of  the  wage-earning  class,  a  Govern¬ 
ment  Department  might  jnstifiablj  undertake  it ;  otherwise  it  is  not 
easy  to  see  what  is  gained  by  knowing  that  a  bricklayer  in  Hull  is 
better  off  in  relation  to  income  and  expenditure  than  one  in  Marseilles. 
If  nothing  more  specific  is  intended  than  a  collection  of  industrial 
studies  of  home  and  foreign  towns,  Dr.  Arthur  Shadwell  does  the 
work  so  infinitely  better,  and  without  cost  to  the  State,  that  it  might 
safely  be  left  to  him. 

Local  taxation  in  France  consists  of  certain  additions  to  the  State 
taxes,  namely,  the  poll-tax,  payable  by  men,  women,  and  children  on 
their  income,  and  the  personal  property  tax  based  on  rent  (as  in  Scot¬ 
land  the  local  authority  has  officers  who  inquire  into  the  circumstances 
of  poor  families,  and  may  grant  remission  of  these  taxes  on  the  score 
of  poverty),  and  the  octroi,  which  brings  in  the  bulk  of  the  revenue. 
Thus  the  octroi  on  butter  in  Marseilles  is  nearly  lef.  per  lb.,  that  on 
coal  in  Paris  3^.  per  cwt.  Despite  its  obvious  objections,  the  French 
maintain  their  preference  for  this  indirect  local  taxation. 

For  the  purpose  of  the  inquiry  5605  budgets  of  working-class 
families  were  collected.  The  average  number  of  children  living  at 
home  varied  with  the  weekly  income  as  follows  :  under  20s.,  1*57  ; 
20s.-25s.,  1*77  ;  25s.-30s.,  1*80  ;  30s.-35s.,  1*93  ;  35s.-40s.,  2*13  ;  40s. 
and  over,  2*91.  In  the  highest  income  group  the  wife  and  children 
contribute  38  per  cent.,  in  the  lowest  15  per  cent.  Men  averaging 
32s.  ll|<f.  have  wives  contributing  5s.  4^.  and  children  14s.  7\d.  to 
the  family  income.  A  better  arrangement  of  the  figures  would  have 
been  to  group  the  husbands  by  earnings,  in  order  to  see  how  far  men 
with  good  wages  allowed  their  wives  to  be  wage  earners.  This 
Report  shows  that  French  wives  and  children  contribute  much  more 
to  the  family  income  than  the  German  do.  French  working-class 
families  occupy  fewer  rooms  than  the  English,  but  larger.  A  family 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  with  an  income  of  from  25s.  to  30s.,  contains 
an  average  of  5*3  members  ;  in  Germany,  4*5  ;  in  France,  3*8.  The 
average  expenditure  per  head  on  food  and  drink  in  France  is  higher 
than  in  Germany,  while  the  latter  is  ahead  of  the  United  Kingdom  : 
e.g,  where  the  weekly  income  is  25s.  to  30s.,  the  expenditure  on  food 
and  drink  in  the  respective  countries  is  4s.  Sd.,  3s.  9d.,  and  3s.  id.  ; 
for  an  income  of  35s.  to  40s.,  the  ratios  are  5s.  1<2.,  4s.  5d.,  and  4s.  2d. 

The  sixteenth  Report  on  Trade  Unions,  1905-7  (Cd.  4651,  xc, 
144  pp.,  11^.)  shows  that,  at  the  end  of  1907,  there  were  2,406,746 
members  of  trade  unions  (including  201,000  females,  nearly  all  in  the 
textile  trades),  an  increase  of  27  per  cent,  since  1904.  The  coal¬ 
mining  unions  had  increased  200,000  or  41  per  cent. ;  the  textile. 
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100,000  or  44  per  cent. ;  the  transport  trades,  80,000  or  50  per  cent. ; 
the  engineering  and  ship-building,  40,000  or  13  per  cent. ;  the  cloth¬ 
ing  trades,  10,000  or  17  per  cent. ;  and  the  printing  trades,  6000  or 
9  per  cent.  Female  trade  unionists  were  75,367  more  numerous  in 
1907  than  in  1904.  The  Report  concentrates  its  descriptive  effort 
upon  the  hundred  principal  unions,  comprising  1,460,000  members. 
These  taxed  themselves  £2,493,000  in  1907,  or  £378,000  more  than 
in  1904,  and  spent  just  over  2  millions,  about  the  same  as  1904.  This 
is  cautious  finance.  In  the  items  of  expenditure  are  reflected  the 
comparative  strength  of  their  preferences.  To  secure  an  ordered  life 
these  unions  spent  £185,000  on  unemployed  benefit  in  1889,  £665,000 
in  1904,  and  £466,000  in  1907,  or  4  millions  in  the  ten  years  ending 
1907.  The  joy  of  battle  has  cost  them  half  a  million  in  each  of  the 
last  three  triennial  periods.  Dispute  benefit  cost,  in  1905-7,  8'2  ;  un¬ 
employed  and  friendly  benefits,  69'3  ;  and  working  expenses,  22*5  per 
cent,  of  the  whole.  The  total  funds  were  5^  millions,  or  a  million 
more  at  the  end  of  1907  than  in  1904.  The  glass-bottle  makers  of  York¬ 
shire  tax  themselves  more  highly  than  any  other  union,  paying  85s.  per 
annum  per  member  ;  the  ironfounders  75s. ;  the  amalgamated  society  of 
engineers,  72s. ;  the  various  unions  of  labourers  between  10s.  and  15s. 

•  In  presenting  the  Report  on  Railway  Conciliation  Boards  (Cd.  4534, 
62  pp.,  6<f.)  Sir  H.  Llewellyn  Smith  records  bis  opinion  that  the 
scheme  may  be  said  “to  be  established,  and  to  have  already  borne 
fruit  in  the  amicable  settlement  of  important  questions  which  might 
otherwise  have  led  to  prolonged  disputes.”  The  companies  with 
schemes  in  operation  employ  over  97  per  cent,  of  the  railway  servants 
of  the  United  Kingdom  ;  169  boards  have  come  into  existence,  involv¬ 
ing  425  elections  of  representative  employees  ;  270,000  employees 
were  eligible  to  vote  for  the  850  representatives  to  be  elected,  and  1608 
candidates  were  nominated.  Seventy-seven  per  cent  of  the  employees 
used  their  votes.  Eight  of  the  companies  offered  to  bear  the  expenses 
of  the  boards,  and  the  Board  of  Trade  arranged  to  have  the  question 
asked  on  the  voting  papers.  In  seven  out  of  the  eight  a  majority  of 
the  employees  preferred  to  bear  their  share  of  the  expense.  The 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  inquired  personally  into  an  alleged 
case  of  victimization  of  men  who  had  been  prominent  in  the  agitation 
preceding  the  agreement,  with  the  result  that  the  men  declared  them¬ 
selves  in  the  wrong.  An  arbitration  has  already  been  successfully 
carried  through  by  Sir  Edward  Fry,  on  matters  upon  which  the  Con¬ 
ciliation  Board  of  the  London  and  North-Western  Railway  Company 
failed  to  agree,  and  Lord  Cromer  has  been  appointed  arbitrator  upon 
certain  questions  at  issue  in  the  Midland  Railway. 
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The  Report  of  British  Delegates  to  the  International  Tuberculosis 
Congress  of  1908  (Cd.  4508,  18  pp.,  1^.).  The  Congress  resolved 
unanimously  that  notification  to  the  proper  health  authorities  and 
registration  of  all  cases  of  tuberculosis  coming  under  the  notice  of 
medical  attendants,  should  be  compulsory.  This  regulation  has  been 
in  force  in  New  York  since  1897,  and  already  applies  to  15  per  cent, 
of  the  population  of  Scotland,  to  the  inhabitants  of  Sheffield,  Bolton, 
and  Burnley,  and  to  the  whole  of  Ireland.  It  was  also  decided  that 
the  conveyance  of  tuberculous  infection  from  man  to  man  is  the  most 
dangerous  source  of  the  disease  ;  and  that  infection  from  bovine  tuber¬ 
culosis  is  possible  and  requires  the  continuous  use  of  preventive 
measures.  Among  other  recommendations  were  the  inclusion  of 
hygiene  and  sanitation  among  the  entrance  requirements  of  colleges 
and  universities,  and  the  necessity  of  co-operation  on  the  part  of  social 
workers.  Indeed,  the  preventive  and  curative  treatment  of  tuber¬ 
culosis  affords  a  very  great  opportunity  of  service  for  parish  clergy 
and  their  helpers.  The  mean  death  rate  from  tuberculosis  per  100,000 
population  in  1902-6,  in  certain  cities,  was — ^Dublin,  316 ;  Belfast, 
290  ;  New  York,  234  ;  Berlin,  203 ;  Manchester,  188  ;  Liverpool, 
176 ;  Glasgow,  165 ;  Hamburg,  162 ;  London,  153  ;  Copenhagen, 
145  ;  Edinburgh,  143. 

The  Report  of  the  Central  Midwives  Board  (Cd.  4507,  11  pp.,  l<f.) 
is  a  record  of  the  gradual  application  of  the  Midwives  Act,  1902, 
which  aimed  at  improving  the  conditions  under  which  the  nation  of  the 
future  will  be  ushered  into  the  world.  The  number  of  names  on  the  roll 
of  certified  midwives  is  now  25,634,  but  the  number  in  practice  is  pro¬ 
bably  under  15,000.  There  are  now  71  recognized  training  schools, 
including  three  in  India.  Candidates  are  not  passed  on  a  percentage 
of  marks  obtained  in  examination,  but  are  rejected  only  where  they 
appear  likely  to  be  dangerous  to  the  lives  of  lying-in  women  ”  (p.  7). 
The  total  number  of  primd  facie  cases  of  malpractice,  negligence,  or 
misconduct  hitherto  reported  to  the  Board  by  the  local  supervising 
authorities  is  235,  but  these  latter  are  often  practically  inactive. 
Some  of  them  make  no  returns,  fail  to  pay  their  contributions,  and 
obstruct  the  working  of  the  Act  by  omitting  to  provide  for  the  fees 
of  medical  practitioners  summoned  in  emergencies  on  the  advice  of  a 
midwife. 

According  to  the  Report  of  the  Straits  Settlements  Opium  Com¬ 
mission  (Cd.  4521,  98  pp.,  lOcf.),  it  is  not  possible  to  estimate  the 
prevalence  of  the  habit  of  smoking  chandu  (the  usual  method  of  taking 
opium)  ;  but  a  Chinese  missionary  is  quoted  to  the  effect  that  60  per 
cent,  of  the  coal  coolies  of  Singapore  are  chandu  smokers.  They 
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number  1400,  and  are  considered  second  only  in  efficiency  throughout 
the  East  to  the  coal  coolies  of  Port  Said.  Not  one  of  them  has  been 
dismissed  for  excessive  smoking  in  six  years ;  and  the  superiority  of 
the  non-smoking  to  the  smoking  labourer  “  is  frequently  exaggerated  ” 
(p.  12).  Chinese  Insurance  Companies  accept  Chinese  who  smoke 
116  grains  of  chandu  a  day  as  first-class  risks,  and  this  is  popularly 
considered  heavy  smokiug.  The  Commissioners  emphasize  their 
opinion  that  most  of  the  evils  alleged  to  result  from  the  opium  habit 
only  occur  among  opium  **  sots,”  and  find  that  there  is  no  evidence  of 
its  causing  crime  or  insanity,  or  injuriously  affecting  the  smoker's 
offspring.  They  recommend  that  Government  should  have  a  monopoly 
of  the  preparation  and  distribution  of  chandu.  Bishop  Oldham 
(U.S.A.),  one  of  the  Commissioners,  in  a  personal  note,  while  declar¬ 
ing  himself  “  wholly  in  sympathy  with  the  ‘  anti-opium  ’  view,  would 
earnestly  advise  against  any  sudden  measure  of  repression  which 
would  outrun  public  opinion,  disorganize  the  finance  of  the  colony 
(half  the  revenue  comes  from  opium),  and  work  harm  rather  than 
good  to  a  considerable  body  of  users  of  opium,  who  have  acquired  the 
habit,  and  who  steadfastly  believe  that  their  health  would  be  sacrificed 
in  any  attempt  to  cease  suddenly  the  use  of  the  drug  without  ample 
provision  for  medical  help  ”  (p.  49). 

From  the  Fifly-gixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Charity  Commissioners 
for  England  and  Wales  (Cd.  4565,  52  pp,,  3<f.)  it  appears  that  the 
total  amount  of  stocks  and  investments  held  by  the  official  trustees  of 
charitable  funds  on  December  31,  1908,  amounted  to  £27,142,228 
9x.  2d.,  divided  into  28,320  accounts.  More  than  half  was  invested 
in  British  Funds  ;  Indian  and  British  railways  each  showed  over 
3  millions  ;  county  and  municipal  stock  over  2  millions  ;  the  new 
permanent  endowments  or  additions  to  old  ones  amounted  to 
£1,369,580  17s.  6<f. ;  medical  charities  came  in  for  £363,206  ;  eccle¬ 
siastical  charities  connected  with  the  Church  of  England  for  £380,051, 
and  the  others  for  £32,092  ;  for  relief  in  money  or  kind,  £124,943  ; 
for  pensions,  £82,578  ;  and  for  almshouses,  £62,181.  A  still  larger 
amount,  viz.  £1,732,634,  was  given  without  trust  for  investment. 
Medical  charities  secured  more  than  a  quarter  of  this ;  the  Church 
of  England  £129,681,  and  other  Churches  £231,875.  Some  large 
bequests  were  :  £200,000  to  the  Manchester  Library  (Mrs.  Rylands)  ; 
£400,000  to  provide  dwellings  for  the  poor  (Mr.  Samuel  Lewis)  ;  and 
£120,000  to  the  Salvation  Army  (Mr.  Geo.  Herring).  The  Commis¬ 
sioners  naturally  received  a  great  many  queries  from  trustees  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  Old  Age  Pension  Act.  On  page  9  they  record  their 
ruling,  and  a  most  surprising  one  it  is.  Existing  beneficiaries  have. 
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they  hold,  a  vested  interest  in  their  charitable  pension,  and  it  must 
not  be  reduced  in  consequence  of  their  receiving  a  Government 
pension.  Trustees  may  in  future  make  it  a  condition  that,  in  the 
event  of  a  beneficiary  becoming  entitled  to  income  outside  the  charity, 
the  stipend  may  be  reduced  by  that  amount.  Their  ruling  about  the 
existing  beneficiaries  may  be  law,  but  it  is  ridiculously  bad  policy. 
Charitable  funds  are  provided  to  realize  ideals,  as,  for  example,  that 
old  persons  of  blameless  lives  should  not  become  dependent  upon  their 
fellow  ratepayers.  Funds  provided  by  taxation  are  extorted  by  the 
power  of  groups  of  the  body  politic,  through  the  medium  of  the  politi¬ 
cians.  By  this  ruling  money  bequeathed  to  realize  an  ideal  is  made  a 
grant  in  aid  of  taxation,  since  in  most  cases  the  Government  pension 
will  simply  not  become  payable,  or  only  partially  payable,  to  the  aged 
person.  The  Treasury  will  enjoy  the  life  rent  of  the  charitable  funds 
which  go  in  pensions  to  old  people.  I  would  urge  that  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  get  this  absurd  ruling  cancelled.  These  charitable 
pensions  are  practically  all  on  an  adequate  scale  nowadays.  When 
ot.  per  week  becomes  as  much  the  right  of  the  pensioner  as  air  and 
rain,  5«.  out  of  the  amount  payable  under  the  trust  should  obviously 
become  available  for  carrying  out  the  intention  of  the  testator,  viz.  to 
secure  personal  independence  to  additional  blameless  old  people. 

In  the  Colonial  Report  on  Uganda  (Cd.  4524,  20  pp.,  Sfd.)  the 
Governor  gives  an  account  of  a  tour  through  the  eastern  province. 
He  says,  “  Uganda  is  in  every  way  unsuited  for  settlers,  if  we  mean 
by  such  a  term  men  possessing  more  labouring  capacity  than  capital." 
“  The  seven  or  eight  who  have  tried  it  have  nearly  all  come  to  grief, 
because  they  tried  to  do  an  amount  of  manual  labour  which,  in  a 
climate  like  that  of  Uganda,  is  simply  suicidal."  The  man  to  succeed 
is  the  planter  with  £1500  capital,  who  builds  a  good  house  and  makes 
himself  comfortable.  The  Governor  compliments  the  absolutely 
naked  savages "  upon  the  magnificent  high-road  which  they  have 
made  and  keep  up.  He  gives  some  detail  about  the  town  of  Mbale, 
the  headquarters  of  the  Elgon  district.  The  trade  there  is  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  Indians,  Baluchis,  and  Swahilis.  A  table  shows  the 
countries  from  which  the  stock  in  trade  of  the  largest  dealer  comes. 
British  manufactures  cut  a  very  poor  figure,  amounting  to  only  15  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  ;  “  with  the  exception  of  one  cheap  line  of  cotton 
sheeting,  practically  the  whole  of  the  great  and  growing  cotton-goods 
trade  of  Uganda  is  supplied  by  Germany  and  America."  Manchester 
shows  no  signs  of  desiring  to  compete,  unlike  Belgium  and  Bombay, 
which  are  making  great  efforts  to  obtain  a  share. 

The  Emigration  Statistics  of  Ireland^  1908  (Cd.  4550,  15  pp.,  2d.'), 
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shows  that  the  number  of  Irish  people  who  left  their  country  in  1908 
was  the  smallest  recorded  since  1851,  when  records  were  first  kept, 
being  23,295  or  5'3  per  1000  of  the  estimated  population.  The  rate  in 
1907  was  8*9.  The  lowest  previously  recorded  was  7*0  in  1905.  The 
highest  recent  rate  was  lO'l  in  1900;  that  of  1883  was  21*6,  which 
was  higher  than  any  since  23*1  in  1854.  The  last  decade  shows  a 
distinct  shrinkage  compared  to  the  former  ones :  4,126,310  have 
emigrated  during  the  last  58  years,  a  figure  very  near  the  estimated 
total  population  in  1908  ;  72*4  per  cent,  of  the  1908  emigrants  went  to 
America.  The  females  exceeded  the  males  in  1908  by  2012.  Fifty- 
three  per  cent,  of  the  males  were  returned  as  labourers  ’’ ;  67  per  cent, 
of  the  females  as  servants  ;  5268,  or  nearly  one  quarter  of  the  whole, 
had  their  passages  paid  for  them  in  America. 


III.  Relief. 

In  the  Necessitous  Mothers  (^Assistance)  Bill  (No.  134,  2  pp.,  l<f.)  it 
is  proposed  to  give  local  authorities  power  to  raise  a  penny  rate  to 
provide  the  necessities  of  life  to  mothers  during  the  latter  half  of 
pregnancy  and  for  six  months  after  confinement,  and  for  medical  and 
other  assistance  at  the  confinement  itself.  To  social  workers  in  poor 
districts  this  period  is  familiar  as  one  of  strain  in  many  homes,  the 
children  being  kept  away  from  school  and  home  duties  left  undone  in 
a  marked  degree,  unless  there  is  money  available  to  pay  for  help. 
Such  a  provision  would  make  it  possible  to  deal,  in  a  really  drastic 
fashion,  with  mothers  who  attempted  to  earn  wages  in  industry  during 
that  period,  or  who  failed  to  carry  out  the  instructions  regarding 
infant  rearing  now  being  given  under  the  Notification  of  Births  Act. 
The  position  we  have  reached  along  many  lines  is  this  :  vitally  neces¬ 
sary  duties  to  dependents  and  offspring  are  being  neglected  wholesale  ; 
laws  dealing  with  such  neglect  are  manifold ;  but  they  are  all  made 
ineffective  by  the  simple  non  possumus  pleas  of  poverty  and  unemploy¬ 
ment.  The  community  can  either  (i.)  deter  neglect  by  penalizing  it, 
or  (iu)  continue  to  look  on  at  the  neglect  and  pass  into  law  fruitless 
“  charters  "  for  the  neglected,  or  (iii.)  drop  the  assumption  of  will  and 
intelligence  in  these  parents,  and  treat  them  merely  as  channels 
through  which  the  community  passes  aliment  to  the  human  machines 
it  desires  to  amass  by  their  agency.  The  philosophic  objection  to  this 
Bill,  which  adopts  alternative  (iii.),  is  that  it  tends  to  multiply  this 
sub-animal  class  at  the  expense  of  the  willing  and  thinking  class.  In 
practical  politics  the  Bill  seems  to  be  quite  inevitable  on  the  line  of 
march  along  which  we  are  at  present  travelling. 
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The  Report  of  the  Departmental  Committee  on  the  Ambulance 
Service  in  the  Metropolis  (Cd.  4563,  125  pp.,  Is.  1<^.)  suggests  that 

the  present  system  is  gravely  defective,  and  results  in  much  pre- 
ventible  detriment  and  suffering.”  But  apparently  this  general  state* 
ment  does  not  apply  to  the  City,  for  the  Committee  go  on  to  say 
(i.)  that  the  provision  of  ambulances  and  call  boxes  there  is  so 
expensive  that  they  cannot  recommend  its  adoption  for  the  whole 
metropolis,  and  (ii.)  that  the  constables  in  the  metropolitan  police 
should  receive  a  training  in  first-aid  to  make  them  as  efficient  as  the 
City  police.  They  recommend  that  wheeled  litters  be  replaced  by 
horse  and  motor  ambulances,  to  be  stationed  by  the  Metropolitan 
Asylums  Board  at  convenient  points  near  police  stations ;  that  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  force  may  call  them  by  telephone  ;  and  that  the  ambulance 
should  pick  up  at  the  station  a  specially  qualified  officer  who  should 
accompany  the  case  to  the  hospital.  They  also  remark  that  “  in  view 
of  these  recommendations  the  summons  of  the  local  doctor  in  cases  of 
street  accidents  will  be  seldom  required.” 

IV.  Repkession. 

According  to  the  Return  of  Prosecutions  for  Seditious  Speeches 
and  fVritings  in  India  since  January  1,  1907  (No.  50,  12  pp.,  l^tf.), 
58  persons  have  been  prosecuted,  and  23  proceeded  against  under 
sec.  108  of  the  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure  requiring  security  for 
good  behaviour  from  persons  disseminating  seditious  matter.  Under 
the  latter  heading  the  bonds  taken  have  generally  been  for  small 
amounts,  indicating  that  the  courts  regarded  the  sedition-mongers  as 
comparative  triflers.  One  pleader,  however,  had  to  execute  a  bond 
for  1000  rupees  with  two  sureties  each  in  that  amount,  so  that  he 
probably  stood  to  lose  a  month’s  earnings  if  he  repeated  the  offence. 

The  distribution  of  the  prosecutions  follows  mostly  the  lines  of 
ancient  jealousy.  Two  Bombay  papers  secure  5;  2  Poona  papers  1 
each,  and  4  other  towns  in  this  zone  of  the  Mahratta  Brahman  and 
his  machinations  get  1  each.  One  Calcutta  paper  has  7,  2  others  2 
each,  and  a  fourth  1.  Calcutta  has  4  other  prosecutions.  Outside 
Calcutta,  Bakarganj  has  2,  Barisal  and  Ranjpur  1  each.  So  far  the 
Bengali,  who  has  never  achieved  either  independence  or  a  civil 
tongue  since  the  beginning  of  things.  Lahore  and  Gujranwala  in  the 
Panjab  have  1  each — a  melancholy  record  for  this  loyal  province. 
That  Allahabad  and  Aligarh  should  have  2  each  can  only  be  attri¬ 
buted  to  a  misapplied  and  misunderstood  Western  education  provided 
by  the  colleges  there.  In  fact.  Western  education  is  sought  solely  as  a 
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means  of  entering  Government  service  or  the  bar.  If  the  students  fail 
in  these  objects,  they  are  left  without  occupation  and  without  mental 
furnishing  other  than  the  democratic  vapourings  of  the  Western  text¬ 
books  they  have  been  cramming.  The  entire  responsibility  lies  with 
those  who  thought  they  were  educating  lads,  who  came  to  their  classes 
*  merely  as  means  of  securing  situations  and  making  money.  Nagpur 

and  the  Berars,  Kistna,  Tinnevelley,  Hyderabad  (Deccan),  and  Madras 
j  are  reaping  the  benefit  of  the  modern  ease  of  communicating  bad  as 

i  well  as  good  things.  The  courts  passed  some  stiff  sentences — e.g. 

transportation  for  life  on  each  of  two  counts  on  a  Tinnevelley  man, 
i  but  the  High  Ck>urt  reduced  the  whole  to  six  years. 

'  Several  Returns  for  Ireland  have  been  published — e.g.  No.  57, 

!  Boycotting ;  No.  65,  Offences;  No.  70,  Agrarian  Outrages ;  No.  116, 

i  Boycotting  Cases  (^.  each).  No.  1 16  shows  that  the  number  of  persons 

ij  boycotted  fell  from  1000  on  June  30,  1902,  to  174  on  December  31, 

1905,  but  rose  continuously  again  to  889  on  February  28,  1909.  No. 

^  57  compares  the  counties  on  November  30, 1905,  and  January  31, 1909, 

and  shows  that  the  number  of  cases  in  the  South  Riding  of  Tipperary 
f  rose  from  19  to  136,  those  in  the  East  Riding  of  Gbilway  from  9  to 

98,  those  in  Clare  from  7  to  51,  Sligo  from  5  to  71,  Leitrim,  Mayo,  and 
^  Longford  from  0  to  62,  79,  and  154  respectively.  No.  70  shows  that 

reported  indictable  agrarian  outrages  rose  from  234  in  1906  to  372  in 
1907  and  576  in  1908.  The  last  figure  included  1  murder,  15  cases  of 
firing  at  the  person,  6  of  aggravated  assault,  54  of  incendiary  fire  and 
arson,  7  robberies,  22  cases  of  killing,  cutting,  or  maiming  cattle,  13 
riots  and  affrays,  233  threatening  letters  or  notices,  57  other  intimida¬ 
tions,  89  injuries  to  property,  and  66  cases  of  firing  into  dwellings. 
No.  65  distributes  the  outrages  and  prosecutions  over  the  12  months 
of  1908.  Of  the  681  cattle  drives,  143  took  place  in  May.  In  a  total 
of  144  prosecutions,  42  persons  were  convicted,  and  1099  bound  over 
to  keep  the  peace. 

By  the  Contamination  of  Children  Bill  (No.  53,  ^.)  Mr.  Toxall 
and  others  propose  to  inflict  a  fine  not  exceeding  £50,  or  imprisonment 
for  not  more  than  six  months  with  or  without  hard  labour,  upon  any 
one  who  shall  make  any  communication,  oral  or  written,  or  give, 
lend,  or  sell  literature  or  pictures  calculated  to  contaminate  a  child 
(under  14)  or  young  person  (under  16). 

By  the  Pawning  Industrial  Tools  Bill  (No.  62,  Id.)  a  number  of 
labour  members  propose  that  no  pawnbroker  shall  receive  tools  in 
pawn  without  a  written  declaration  by  the  owner  that  they  are  his, 
and  that  he  desires  to  pawn  them.  The  names  of  the  promoters 
[  guarantee  the  practical  desirability  of  the  bill.  It  might  be  desirable 
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also  to  prevent  husbands  from  pawning  kitchen  and  household  utensils, 
and  where  children’s  clothes  are  to  be  pawned,  a  declaration  by  both 
parents  might  be  demanded. 

In  Part  I.  of  the  Criminal  Stati$tic$,  1907  (Cd.  4544,  205  pp., 
la  8<f.)  it  appears  that  the  number  of  persons  brought  for  trial  before 
the  Superior  Criminal  Courts  in  1907  was  12,599,  or  255  above  the 
quinquennial  average.  The  number  has  been  increasing  since  1900. 
Of  the  above  total,  1886  were  acquitted,  and  33  found  guilty  but 
insane.”  20  death  sentences  were  passed,  but  1 1  of  them  were  com* 
muted  to  penal  servitude  for  life.  Of  10,379  persons  convicted,  7096 
had  previous  convictions  recorded  against  them.  597,023  persons 
were  convicted  in  courts  of  summary  jurisdiction ;  and  of  these, 
76,130  were  sent  to  prison,  2034  whipped,  16,989  bound  over,  and 
498,352  fined  (92,000  of  these  went  to  prison  in  default).  In  addition, 
13,925  orders  for  sureties  to  keep  the  peace  were  passed,  6507  for 
maintenance  of  illegitimate  children,  7543  for  maintenance  of  wives, 
3354  for  maintenance  of  children  in  reformatory  and  industrial  schools, 
and  4801  under  Poor  Law  Acts  for  maintenance  of  relatives.  127 
parents  were  adjudged  to  have  conduced  to'the  commission  of  ofiences 
by  young  children,  and  ordered  to  pay  the  fine.  Under  the  Licensing 
Act,  1902,  74  orders  were  made  for  striking  clubs  off  the  register,  and 
391  for  notices  of  convictions  of  habitual  drunkards  to  be  sent  to  the 
police  authorities.  The  English  Government  applied  for  the  extra* 
dition  of  15  persons,  while  30  persons,  out  of  51  applied  for,  were 
extradited  from  this  country.  Turning  from  the  activities  of  the 
courts  to  those  of  the  police,  it  appears  that  98,822  indictable  offences 
were  made  known  to  them.  In  the  case  of  offences  against  the  person, 
the  number  of  those  arrested  or  summoned  does  not  fall  far  below  the 
number  of  offences.  In  offences  against  property  with  violence,  the 
4011  apprehensions  are  only  a  little  over  one-third  of  the  11,754  crimes 
reported.  These  are  the  crimes  of  the  professional  criminal,  and  the 
figures  show  that  he  accomplishes  several  burglaries  for  each  time  he 
is  arrested.  The  police  estimate  that  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  April, 
1907,  there  were  4197  habitual  criminals  at  large.  These  figures 
include  some,  not  all,  of  the  supervisees.  2590  males,  or  24*88  per 
100,000  of  the  male  population  over  16  (1901),  and  887  females,  7*93 
per  100,000,  committed  suicide.  From  1867  to  1902  suicides  increased, 
but  have  been  steady  during  the  last  5  years.  252  verdicts  of  culpable 
homicide  were  returned,  including  142  cases  of  wilful  murder,  in  19 
of  which  the  murderer  committed  suicide  at  the  same  time.  174,632 
persons  were  received  into  prisons  ;  but  in  37  per  cent,  the  sentences 
were  for  1  week  and  under,  25  per  cent,  for  2  weeks  and  under,  and 
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only  0‘9  for  more  than  1  year.  16,500  prisoners  were  received  on 
remand  or  committal,  and  afterwards  acquitted  or  discharged.  17,991 
debtors  were  imprisoned.  63,226  persons  were  sent  to  prison  for 
drunkenness,  21,112  for  begging  and  sleeping  out,  7666  for  prosti¬ 
tution,  and  3969  for  misbehaviour  as  paupers. 

J.  C.  Fkinole. 


REVIEWS. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  SOCIAL  PSYCHOLOGY.  By 
William  McDocgall,  M.A.,  M.B.,  M.Sc.,  Wilde  Reader  in 
Mental  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  [xv,  355  pp. 
Crown  8vo.  5s,  net.  Methuen.  London,  1908.] 

HUMAN  NATURE  IN  POLITICS.  By  Graham  Wallas. 
[301  pp.  Crown  8vo.  6s.  Constable.  London,  1909.] 

The  almost  simultaneous  appearance  of  these  two  books,  written 
from  a  different  standpoint  and  yet  enforcing  conclusions  which  are  in 
many  respects  identical,  illustrates  the  truth  that  ideas  often  seem  to 
be  in  the  air,  and  that  a  number  of  different  minds  hit  upon  the  same 
aspect  or  side  of  truth  at  the  same  time.  But  while  the  two  authors 
deal  with  the  same  problem,  arrive  often  at  the  same  conclusion,  and 
combat  the  same  enemies,  their  style,  their  natural  endowments,  their 
mode  of  regarding  things,  are  very  different ;  one  is  strong  where  the 
other  is  weak,  and  though  there  is  substantial  agreement  on  the  whole 
between  them,  each  in  many  ways  supplements  and  is  the  complement 
of  the  other.  Put  roughly,  the  difference  between  the  two  writers  is 
this — Mr.  McDougall  is  a  psychologist,  who  has  some  knowledge  of 
and  some  interest  in  practical  politics,  and  desires  to  enforce  his 
psychological  theories  by  their  bearing  upon  affairs  ;  Mr.  Graham 
Wallas  is  primarily  a  politician  with  a  turn  for  observation  and  specu¬ 
lation,  and  likes  to  illustrate,  and  if  possible  explain,  phenomena 
which  he  has  noted  in  the  course  of  his  practical  experience,  by  laws 
and  principles  which  his  psychological  knowledge  has  revealed  to 
him.  Thus  while  we  have  in  Mr.  McDougall  an  orderly,  elaborate, 
and  sometimes  rather  far-fetched  exposition  of  psychological  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  a  series  of  deductions  from  them  of  truths  in  political 
philosophy,  some  doubtful,  others  obvious  ;  in  Mr.  Wallas  we  find  a 
racy  account  of  experience  in  contemporary  political  life,  with  com¬ 
ments  upon  it  always  fresh,  often  suggestive,  sometimes  illuminating, 
a  curious  mixture  of  grave  and  gay,  incident  and  speculation, 
half-jocular  suggestion,  and  sustained  and  earnest  thought.  If 
Mr.  McDougall’s  work  is  the  more  serious,  elaborate,  and  scientific, 
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Mr.  Wallas’e  is  the  better  reading,  and  I  rise  from  its  perusal  with  the 
feeling  of  having  learnt  more  from  it  than  from  the  more  scientific 
work. 

What,  then,  is  the  central  truth  which  from  their  different  points  of 
view  both  these  writers  seek  to  develope  and  elucidate  ?  It  is  this — 
that  human  action,  both  in  politics  and  in  every  other  field  of  activity, 
is  to  a  large  extent  the  result  not  of  pure  reason,  nor  of  any  rational 
process,  as  the  writers  of  the  eighteenth  century  assumed,  but  of 
instincts  and  impulses,  which  have  their  roots  very  far  back,  not  only 
in  primitive  human  nature,  but  in  that  more  remote  animal  ancestry 
from  which  both  authors  alike  assume  that  our  human  nature  has 
been  gradually  evolved  or  developed.  Now,  among  the  forces  in 
human  nature  which  prompt  to  activity,  and  are  certainly  not  of  a 
purely  rational  character — a  character,  that  is,  in  which  we  contem¬ 
plate  an  end  as  desirable,  and  deliberately,  and  as  a  result  of  conscious 
reasoning,  adopt  means  to  secure  it — must  be  placed  instincts  of 
various  kinds.  What,  then,  do  we  mean  by  an  instinct  ?  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  Mr.  McDougall's  account  of  it :  **  We  may  define  an  instinct 
as  an  innate  or  inherited  psycho-physical  disposition  which  determines 
its  possessor  to  perceive,  and  to  pay  attention  to,  objects  of  a  certain 
class,  to  experience  an  emotional  excitement  of  a  particular  quality  on 
perceiving  such  an  object,  and  to  act  in  regard  to  it  in  a  particular 
manner,  or,  at  least,  to  experience  an  impulse  towards  such  action  ” 
(p.  29). 

This,  as  it  stands  in  its  abstract  nakedness,  must  be  confessed  to  be 
a  bard  and  almost  repulsive  saying.  Perhaps  an  illustration  may 
serve  to  make  it  a  little  clearer  and  more  attractive.  Chickens,  by 
instinct,  when  a  hawk  is  near,  run  and  cower  under  their  mother’s 
wings  for  protection.  Now,  we  have  here  all  the  three  elements 
mentioned  in  the  above  definition  ;  first,  the  curious  power  of  perceiving 
the  presence  of  the  hawk,  of  singling  out  that  one  appearance  from  all 
the  others  that  accompany  or  surround  it  as  of  direct  importance  to 
the  creature  concerned  ;  secondly,  there  is  the  mental  excitement  or 
agitation,  to  which  we  give  the  name  of  fear  ;  and  thirdly,  the  action 
consequent  upon  that  agitation  of  running  for  shelter  to  the  mother’s 
wings.  Or  take  an  instance  of  a  more  properly  human  instinct.  We 
meet  a  man  whose  face  or  gestures  tell  us  that  he  is  a  bad  or  a  cruel 
man  ;  we  feel  an  instinctive  dislike  towards  him,  and  our  instinct  leads 
us  to  avoid  him  or  to  be  on  our  guard  against  him — i.e.  our  action  or 
conduct  towards  him  is  instinctive,  governed  by  motives  which  are  not 
strictly  or  primarily  rational.  Instinct,  then,  with  its  accompanying 
emotion,  must  be  regarded  as  a  force  prompting  to  action  anterior  to 
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and  inde|)endent  of  considerations  which  can  be  regarded  as  properly 
rational.  To  the  emotion  attending  the  instinct  and  determining  to 
action,  we  generally  give  the  name  of  impulse  ;  and  we  call  action  thus 
prompted  by  instinct,  impulsive. 

Mr.  McDougall  has  a  long  discussion  directed  to  determining  which 
of  our  instinctive  or  impulsive  springs  of  action  are  primary,  which 
are  secondary  or  acquired.  Judging  by  two  tests,  first,  that  correspond¬ 
ing  emotions,  and  the  actions  which  follow  from  them,  are  to  be  found 
in  the  higher  animals  as  well  as  in  man  ;  and  secondly,  that  each  of  these 
emotions  and  the  corresponding  actions  may  often  be  found  exhibited 
in  an  abnormal  or  exaggerated  form,  Mr.  McDougall  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  following  are  the  primary  instinctive  impulses  of 
the  human  mind  :  viz.  the  instinct  of  flight  based  upon  the  emotion 
of  fear  ;  of  repulsion  on  that  of  disgust ;  of  curiosity  on  the  emotion  of 
wouder ;  of  pugnacity  on  anger ;  the  instincts  of  self-abasement  and 
self-assertion  respectively  connected  with  the  emotions  of  self-sub¬ 
jection  and  elation  (called  somewhat  funnily  by  Mr.  McDougall 
negative  and  positive  self-feeling) ;  the  parental  instinct  with  its 
associated  tender  emotion;  the  instinct  of  reproduction  accompanied  by 
the  emotion  of  physical  love ;  the  gregarious  instinct  and  love  of  society ; 
the  instinct  of  acquisition  with  its  emotion  of  love  of  property  ;  the 
instinct  of  construction.  The  list  is  not  a  very  convincing  one,  being, 
according  to  Mill’s  famous  criticism  of  the  categories  of  Aristotle,  alike 
redundant  and  defective.  It  is  redundant  inasmuch  as  the  instinct  of 
construction  has  no  well-marked  emotion  corresponding  to  it,  while  at 
least  as  strong  a  case  could  be  made  out  for  an  instinct  of  destruction 
to  be  ranked  as  one  of  man’s  primary  impulses  as  for  that  of  construction ; 
it  is  defective  because  it  leaves  out  such  primary  springs  of  action  as 
jealousy,  envy,  self-preservation  all  properly  instinctive.  It  may  also 
be  observed  that,  while  Mr.  McDougall  has  done  well  to  insist  upon 
these  primary  instincts  and  emotions  and  the  part  they  play  in  human 
life,  yet  his  insistence  upon  these  is  hardly  as  original  as  he  seems  to 
consider  it.  Not  only  may  we  remember  that  before  our  day  philosophers 
have  drawn  attention  to,  and  classified,  the  springs  of  action,  but 
poetry,  almost  from  the  beginning  of  time,  has  busied  itself  in  exhibiting 
and  illustrating  these  primary  instincts  in  actual  operation,  and  in 
showing  us  how  large  a  part  they  play  in  moulding  human  conduct, 
apart  from  and  in  spite  of  the  dictates  of  cooler  reason.  Is  not  this 
the  teaching  of  all  tragedy  ;  not  so  systematic,  perhaps,  and  analytic 
as  that  of  the  psychologist,  but  surely  not  less  informing  and  true 
to  life  ? 

These  primary  instincts  are  extended  in  their  operation  by  the 
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action  of  what  Mr.  McDougall  calls  certain  non-specific  innate 
tendencies,  to  which  he  gives  the  names  of  sympathy,  suggestibility, 
and  imitation.  Of  these  the  first  leads  us  to  share  in  the  emotions  of 
our  fellow-men,  the  second  to  repeat  their  thoughts,  the  third  to 
reproduce  their  actions.  The  operation  of  these  three  instinctive 
tendencies  is  elaborately,  sometimes  ingeniously,  traced ;  but  the 
account  of  sympathy  strikes  me  as  extremely  defective,  inasmuch  as 
it  ignores  the  sense  of  kinship  on  which  sympathy  so  largely  depends, 
and  the  element  of  affection  which  in  men  enters  into  it  as  almost  its 
most  characteristic  feature ;  still,  in  treating  it  as  instinctive  rather 
than  rational,  modern  psychologists  give  at  least  a  truer  account  of  it 
than  did  writers  of  the  school  of  Hobbes,  who  represented  it  as  mainly 
rational. 

Closely  connected  with,  but  to  bo  distinguished  from,  the  instincts 
and  the  impulsive  tendencies,  arc  the  sentiments  which  rise  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  some  of  the  instincts,  either  in  their  original  or  their 
more  complex  condition,  but  not  with  others.  By  a  sentiment,  Mr. 
McDougall  explains  that  he  means  an  ^  organized  ”  or  permanent 
state  of  feeling  arising  with  reference  to  a  particular  object,  or 
particular  class  of  objects,  out  of,  or  in  connexion  with,  an  original 
instinct  or  instinctive  tendency.  Thus  an  instinctive  fear  of,  or  anger 
against,  an  individual  may  give  rise  to,  or  harden  into,  a  sentiment  of 
hatred ;  and  tender  emotion  often  experienced  will  develope  into  a 
sentiment  of  love.  While  this  part  of  Mr.  McDougall's  work,  and 
his  account  of  the  complex  emotions  generally,  seems  often  characterized 
by  acute  analysis  and  considerable  ingenuity,  it  suffers  from  one 
fundamental  defect,  viz.  that  he  seems  to  assume  throughout  that  the 
complex  emotion  or  perfected  sentiment  must  bear  some  resemblance 
to,  and  exhibit  distinct  traces  of,  the  elementary  emotions  out  of  which, 
it  is  assumed  rather  than  proved,  that  it  is  derived  or  composed.  Yet 
often  this  is  not  at  all  the  case.  It  constantly  happens  that  the 
resulting  emotion  bears  scarcely  any  resemblance  to  the  elements  of 
which  it  is  presumed  that  it  is  made  up.  The  combination  has  taken, 
to  use  a  metaphor  of  Mr.  Mill’s,  not  a  mechanical  but  a  chemical  form, 
and  a  wholly  new  emotional  effect  has  resulted.  It  is  a8sume<^l,  for 
instance,  that  reverence  is  a  mixture  of  wonder,  fear,  gratitude,  and 
what  Mr.  McDougall  calls  negative  self -feeling,  i.€.  self-humiliation  ; 
these  may  all  enter  into  it  originally  as  constituent  parts,  and  yet 
where  it  fully  exists  it  is  something  distinct  from  them  all. 

This  is  a  point  on  which  it  is  necessary  to  insist,  because  the 
author’s  account  of  the  moral  sentiments  and  moral  judgments  seems 
to  be  a  good  deal  marred  by  his  not  having  sufficiently  observed  it. 
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These  Mr.  McDougall  considers  as  the  reflex  or  outcome  of  the  social 
impulse  coupled  with  a  certain  mixture  of  what  in  this  book  is  called 
the  positive  self-emotion  or  self-assertion,  and  the  negative  self-emotion 
or  self-humiliation.  Thus  the  moral  sentiments  have,  he  contends, 
their  roots  in  respect  for  public  opinion,  backed  up  to  a  certain  extent 
by  actual  fear  of  the  law  and  the  punishment  it  inflicts,  but  in  their 
higher  forms  are  mainly  supported  by  regard  for  the  opinion  of  those 
we  respect,  and  by  a  certain  form  of  self-respect.  But,  in  the  first 
place,  moral  feelings  which  proceed  from  fear  can  hardly  be  regarded 
us  moral  at  all ;  and,  in  the  second,  if  morality  is  to  be  based  on 
respect  either  for  ourselves  or  others,  it  must  be  because  we  recognize 
something  admirable,  something  that  is  which  calls  out  respect,  cither 
in  the  character  or  conduct  of  others  or  in  our  own  ideals — i.e.  we  need 
moral  instincts  or  judgments  in  order  to  explain  self-respect  or  respect 
for  others,  rather  than  can  account  for  such  moral  sentiments  by  the  help 
of  self-respect  or  self-humiliation. 

I  cannot  regard  the  explanation  or  account  given  of  free  will  from 
the  psychological  point  of  view  as  any  more  successful  than  the  many 
other  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  reconcile  the  existence  of 
free  will  with  the  sense,  and  admitted  fact,  of  responsibility.  In  one 
respect  Mr.  McDougall  seems  in  advance  of  other  writers  of  the  same 
school.  In  his  comments  on  the  difficulty  he  finds  in  connecting  a 
theory  of  determinism  with  any  sustained  moral  efibrt,  he  has  touched 
the  core  of  the  question,  but  ho  has  not  solved  it.  He  seems  to  me, 
further,  right  in  fixing  on  voluntary  attention  (as  William  James  had 
already  done)  as  furnishing  the  most  hopeful  clue  to  the  solution  of 
the  nature  of  free  will ;  but  to  say  that  it  is  the  power  of  fixing  attention 
that  constitutes  freedom  does  not  explain  how  we  come  by  this  power  ; 
Hud  we  arc  forced  to  admit  cither  that  there  is  something  defective  in 
the  logic  of  determinism,  or  that  the  apparent  expenditure  of  efibrt  in 
keeping  the  attention  fixed  is  a  delusion. 

There  are  many  other  points  of  interest  which  I  should  like  to 
discuss  in  this  psychological  introduction  ;  and  I  leave  this  part  of  the 
work  with  the  more  regret  because  it  seems  to  me  more  suggestive  and 
satisfactory  than  the  latter,  and,  in  a  sense,  the  more  practical  portion 
of  the  book,  in  which  Mr.  McDougall  attempts  to  illustrate  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  principles  which  he  has  enunciated  in  the  first  part  by 
applying  them  to  the  explanation  of  political  institutions  and  political 
development.  Here  our  author  is  far  less  sure  of  his  ground  than  ho 
was  in  his  psychological  introduction.  The  attempt  to  explain  the 
origin  of  social  discipline  or  of  religion  as  a  force  in  politics,  does  not 
seem  very  satisfactory,  being  almost  entirely  of  an  abstract  and 
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arbitrary  kind.  The  stages  and  phases  of  prehistoric  man’s  develop* 
ment  are  too  shadowy  and  too  uncertain  to  furnish  any  useful  subject 
matter  on  which  to  try  speculation  ;  and  one  cannot  but  feel  that  the 
illustration  of  his  psychological  principles  would  have  been  more 
helpful  and  convincing  had  our  author,  in  place  of  attempting  to 
reconstruct  from  these  a  history  of  early  society  for  the  different 
stages  of  which  we  have  very  little  if  any  evidence,  tried  to  throw 
light  upon  some  of  the  phenomena  of  contemporary  political  life 
which  we  arc  able  at  least  to  examine  and  scrutinize  at  our  leisure. 

It  is  in  this  department  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  main  strength  of 
Mr.  Wallas’s  work  lies.  The  first  and  larger  part  of  it  is  taken  up  in 
enforcing  and  illustrating  principles  which  in  their  more  abstract  form 
have  been  already  stated  by  Mr.  McDougall.  For  his  theme, 
generally  speaking,  is  this — to  point  out  in  various  directions  how 
small  a  part  is  played  in  politics,  as  we  actually  know  and  observe 
them,  by  reason  properly  so  called  ;  how  largely  men  are  determined 
to  action  in  this  as  in  other  fields,  by  instincts  and  impulses  which 
have  no  real  connexion  with  reason  at  all.  He  considers,  in  the  first 
place,  what  arc  the  kind  of  motives  by  which  a  particular  candidate 
is  commended  to  a  particular  constituency.  Men  vote  for  a  candidate 
because  they  know  him,  because  they  like  him,  because  he  has  shown 
an  interest  in  them,  because  he  has  a  pleasant  smile,  is  affable  or 
courteous — all  those  are  instinctive  causes  of  liking  ;  and  it  is  analogous 
causes  of  a  different  kind  which  stimulate  men’s  dislike.  The  desire 
for  privacy,  again,  w'hich  is  an  inherited  instinct  in  Northern  races, 
prompts  to  political  action  of  one  kind  ;  the  gregarious  instinct  acts 
in  another  direction.  So  again  the  reasons  which  lead  a  man  to  join 
one  party  or  another  are  for  the  most  part  instinctive  impulses,  and 
may  vary  from  the  preference  for  a  particular  colour  to  hereditary 
tendencies  towards  obedience  or  self-assertion  and  consequent  revolt 
To  insist  upon  these  and  similar  facts  is  instructive  and  valuable  ;  to 
neglect  them  is  misleading,  and  may  be  disastrous.  Yet  sometimes  I 
felt  as  I  read  these  amusing  and  racy  pages,  that  Mr.  Wallas  had,  with 
the  zeal  of  a  recent  convert  with  a  novel  doctrine  to  preach,  overstated 
his  case  ;  and  that,  at  least  at  general  elections,  the  issue  is  more 
determined  by  rational  consideration  of  what  is  to  the  good  of  the 
community,  and  of  the  means  by  which  that  good  may  be  promoted, 
than  our  author  is  inclined  to  allow  ;  and  that  at  such  times,  and  still 
more  at  great  crises  in  the  nation’s  history,  it  is  the  idea  of  an  end  and 
calculation  of  the  means  by  which  it  may  be  secured  which  ultimately, 
in  spite  of  forces  and  impulses  acting  to  the  contrary,  determine  the 
issue. 
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Something  of  the  same  criticism  applies  to  Mr.  Wallas’s  treatment 
of  the  next  two  topics  on  which  he  touches.  We  all  know  how  difficult 
it  is  to  entertain  any  clear  or  self-consistent  ideas  of  the  entities  of 
which  our  political  thought  is  supposed  to  treat,  and  how  easy  it  is  to 
substitute  almost  meaningless  words  and  more  arbitrary  symbols  for 
actual  thoughts  or  conceptions ;  how  the  words  and  symbols  gather 
round  them  associations,  prejudices,  and  affections  quite  apart  from  the 
sentiments  which  the  conceptions,  were  they  only  rationally  entertained, 
would  excite  or  command  ;  how  difficult  it  is  again  for  an  idea,  when 
it  has  no  symbol,  or  no  appropriate  symbol,  to  retain  its  hold  on  our 
tlioughts,  our  imaginations,  or  our  sentiments.  A  soldier  may  have  no 
clear  or  realized  conception  of  his  country,  and  yet  fight  to  the  death 
for  its  flag ;  and  the  British  Empire,  since  it  has  no  distinctive  flag, 
and  is  represented  for  most  people  by  a  red  patch,  or  rather  series  of 
red  patches  on  the  map,  may  be  in  serious  danger,  as  Mr.  Wallas  thinks 
it  is,  of  losing  its  hold  on  the  minds  and  imaginations  of  Englishmen. 
All  this  is  true  ;  yet  here  again  exaggeration  is  possible.  It  is  not  for 
the  actual  flag,  but  that  for  which  the  flag  stands — a  great  and  free 
nation  which  has  played  a  great  part  in  history,  which  contains  happy 
homes  and  healthy  lives — that  the  soldier  really  fights  ;  and  what  he 
feels  affection  for,  even  if  dimly  conceived  in  the  British  Empire,  is  no 
series  of  red  patches  on  the  map,  but  a  land  where  English  homes 
could  be  planted,  where  Law  would  rule  and  men  live  freely  and 
peaceably  one  with  another.  It  may  be  true  that  the  ideal  is  not  fully 
realized,  but  it  is  something  like  this  that  most  Englishmen  Avish  the 
British  Empire  to  mean,  and  because  they  think  it  means  this  they 
value  it. 

It  is  easy,  again,  to  illustrate  how  irrational  are  the  inferences  which 
the  mass  of  mankind  draw  in  politics,  and  how  flimsy,  or  at  best  how 
imperfect,  is  the  evidence  for  the  conclusions  at  which  they  flatter 
themselves  they  arrive  on  rational  grounds  ;  to  show  how  poAverful  in 
their  influence  are  the  arts,  akin  to  that  of  advertising,  which  were  so 
largely  and  successfully  employed  at  the  time  of  the  last  general 
election.  All  this  is  true  ;  yet  such  results  as  marked  the  last  general 
election  could  not  have  been  achieved  had  not  the  mass  of  the  nation 
l)ecome  convinced  by  processes  Avhich  were  not  wholly  irrational,  that 
Mr.  Balfour’s  Government  had  in  certain  departments  (not  least  in 
finance)  not  managed  its  affairs  well ;  that  its  ideals  were  not  such  as 
the  majority  admired  ;  that  it  was  entering  on  courses  which  the  people 
generally  then  regarded  with  suspicion  or  with  active  dislike.  This 
side,  too,  it  is  important  to  remember  and  not  to  leave  out  of  count, 
even  though  it  would  be  folly  to  shut  our  eyes  to  those  other  disturbing 
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elements  in  politics  to  which  Mr.  Wallas  has  drawn  attention  with  so 
much  force  and  with  so  much  humour. 

With  the  two  subsequent  chapters,  of  which  the  one  deals  with  the 
difficulties  that  arise  in  political  reasoning  from'the  complexity  of  the 
subject-matter,  the  other  with  the  way  in  which  these  difficulties  may 
in  practice  be  most  successfully  overcome,  I  am  more  inclined  to  agree, 
but  have  not  space  to  discuss  them  here,  though  they  are  full  of  interest 
and  suggestiveness.  I  have  to  hurry  on  to  say  in  conclusion  a  few  words 
on  the  second  part  of  the  work,  which  deals  with  the  possibilities  of  pro¬ 
gress  in  spite  of  the  hindrances  by  which  practical  politics  are  beset. 
For  these  possibilities  Mr.  Wallas  is  inclined  to  look  in  three  principal 
directions.  First,  in  the  substitution,  under  the  influence  of  physical 
science,  of  more  exact,  that  is  more  quantitative  methods  than  those 
vague  generalizations  and  deductions  from  them  which  have  hitherto 
been  mainly  employed  in  political  discussion.  Then,  too,  the  crowd 
of  electors,  in  dealing  with  questions  and  issues  submitted  to  them, 
may  be  made  more  on  their  guard  than  they  are  as  yet  against  influences 
which  an  enlighteneil  psychology  has  disclosed,  by  which  their  judg¬ 
ment  is  apt  to  be  sophisticated  or  perverted.  On  the  other  hand, 
candidates  more  instructed  in  what  these  misleading  influences  are 
may  be  rendered  more  chary  or  more  wary  of  appealing  to  them.  In 
other  words,  a  higher  political  morality  both  in  electors  and  candidates 
may  be  brought  about.  But  beyond  this,  Mr.  Wallas  in  the  third  place 
is  inclined  to  think  that  the  whole  system  of  representative  government 
will  in  the  future  be  placed  upon  its  trial,  and,  if  it  be  not  actually 
superseded  by  a  system  of  indirectly  representative  bodies  of  paid  and 
highly-skilled  permanent  officials,  still  that  the  choice  of  representatives 
in  future  may  be  made  with  such  care  and  under  such  carefully-guarded 
conditions  that  it  may  approach  to  and  come  to  be  regarded  with  almost 
the  same  feelings  that  a  verdict  delivered  by  a  jury  in  a  Court  of  Justice 
is  at  present. 

But  whether  the  permanent  civil  service  can  come  actually  to  super¬ 
sede  our  present  representative  system  or  not,  one  thing  seems  almost 
certain,  that  in  the  future  such  a  body  will  exercise  an  ever  increasing 
influence  on  the  management  of  our  public  afiairs,  and  that  no  less  in 
municipal  than  in  properly  national  matters.  Indeed,  the  distinction 
at  present  prevailing  between  the  national  and  municipal  civil  service 
is,  Mr.  Wallas  contends,  in  itself  somewhat  arbitrary  and  conventional. 
The  permanent  officials  connected  with  our  municipal  enterprises  and 
businesses  are  perpetually  being  multiplied,  and  their  importance  is 
constantly  increasing.  There  seems  no  reason  why  we  should  not  use 
in  the  selection  of  them,  the  same  care  and  even  the  same  methods  that 
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are  at  present  used  in  the  case  of  the  national  branch  of  the  public 
service  ;  while  it  behoves  us  to  inquire  equally  with  respect  to  either 
branch  whether  the  methods  employed  for  their  selection  are  the  best 
possible,  the  best  adapted,  that  is,  to  secure  the  particular  stamp  and 
class  of  men  for  the  service  they  are  called  upon  to  perform.  In  the 
gradual  extension  of  such  an  ideally  selected  Civil  Service,  municipal 
as  well  as  national,  our  author  sees  the  highest  possibilities  of  progress 
in  the  future,  for  in  the  brains  of  such  a  civil  service  there  are 
likely,  he  contends,  to  originate  carefully  thought  out  plans  of  reform 
which  may  bring  about  a  condition  of  general  well-being,  the  like  of 
which  the  world  has  never  yet  seen.  It  is  the  dream  in  an  altered 
form  whieh  Plato  dreamt,  which  Auguste  Comte  revised,  of  philosophers 
being  kings,  and  kings  philosophers.  It  is  a  dream  which  the  philo¬ 
sophic  and  the  scientific  will  always  revel  in,  and  the  mass  of  mankind 
will  always  regard  with  suspicion,  perhaps  even  with  not  a  little 
aversion.  Will  those  inherited  instincts,  and  instinctive  tendencies  I 

of  human  nature,  which  our  author  has  analysed  in  these  pages  with  I 

such  skill  and  first-hand  knowledge,  prove  sufficient  in  this  instance  to  ' 

baffie  the  power  of  reason  and  prevent  them  from  being  exerciseil  with 
their  full  efiect  ?  Who  shall  say  ?  To  me,  at  any  rate,  the  prejudices  ! 

on  the  other  side  seem  likely  to  continue  and  to  make  themselves  felt  i 

for  an  indefinite  period  to  come,  even  if  reason  in  a  far  remote  future  i 

may  ultimately  prevail.  l 

W.  A.  Spooner.  • 


THE  MEANING  OF  MONEY.  By  Hartley  Withers.  [307 
pp.  8vo.  7s.  6d.  Smith,  Elder.  London,  1909.] 

The  design  which  Mr.  Withers  sets  before  himself  in  his  preface 
of  writing  a  book  calculated  to  meet  the  difficulty  experienced  by  the 
average  reader  in  understanding  that  part  of  a  newspaper  City  article 
which  deals  with  the  money  market  is  very  effectively  carried  out. 
Probably  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say,  as  the  Times  does,  that  nothing 
better  has  been  given  to  the  world  with  regard  to  the  money  market 
since  Bagehot’s  Lombard  Street  was  published,  and  Lombard  Street^ 
of  course,  describes  conditions  which  now,  to  a  great  extent,  belong 
to  the  past  only.  In  Bagehot’s  day  the  Bank  of  England  rate  still 
effectively  controlled  the  foreign  exchanges.  Not  a  few  even  of  those 
who  write  books  and  articles  on  financial  questions  appear  to  be  of 
opinion  that  it  does  so  still.  Some  of  Mr.  Withers’s  most  ^interesting 
chapters  are  devoted  to  a  demonstration  of  the  manner  in  which  this 
control  has  passed  away  from  it  in  ordinary  cases,  and  is  only  resumed 
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when  circumBtances  make  its  resumption  unavoidable  ;  and  then  only 
by  the  remarkable  device  on  the  part  of  the  Bank,  of  absorbing,  by 
borrowing  operations,  all  it  can  of  the  spare  cash  in  the  money  market. 
Mr.  Withers  thinks  that  an  urgently  needed  reform  is  one  that  wonld 
restore  to  the  Bank  some  of  its  former  control  over  the  money  market 
and  so  avoid  the  necessity  for  the  resort  to  methods  that  are  unavoid* 
ably  more  or  less  arbitrary  and  capricious. 

The  part  of  the  work  which  most  closely  corresponds  to  its  title 
consists  of  the  two  opening  chapters.  They  certainly,  in  spite  of  the 
author’s  disclaimer,  fall  under  the  beading  of  Economic  Theory  ;  ” 
and  it  is  to  them  that  I  propose,  in  the  remarks  that  follow,  to  coniine 
my  attention.  In  works  on  monetary  theory,  up  till  quite  recent  years, 
it  had  always  been  the  practice  to  ascribe  the  fact  that  the  precious 
metals  are  to  be  found  universally  fulhlling  the  functions  of  the 
monetary  standard  in  the  world  to  the  supposed  fact  that  they  were 
“  selected  ”  by  early  mankind  for  that  purpose  on  account  of  their 
homogeneity,  divisibility,  portability,  and  so  on.  The  present  writer 
may — 1  think  it  will  appear  from  what  follows — claim  to  have  done 
something  to  modify  this  commonly  accepted  view,  by  pointing  out 
that  such  a  conception  is  quite  out  of  harmony  with  all  that  we  know 
of  the  origin  of  early  institutions  generally,  that  things,  indeed,  do 
not  happen  in  that  way  in  this  world  of  ours ;  and  that  the  true 
reason  why  gold  has  now  practically  ousted  everything  else  from  the 
monetary  position  is  that  gold  has  attained  a  higher  degree  of  ac¬ 
ceptability,”  in  other  words  that  it  has  become  less  liable  to  fluctua¬ 
tions  of  value  than  anything  else.  M.  de  Foville,  in  reviewing  The 
Evolution  of  Modern  Money  *  in  the  Economitte  Francois,  July  20, 
1901,  after  referring  to  the  Austrian  doctrine  which  afSrms  the 
absolute  universality  of  the  relation  between  the  increase  of  supply 
and  the  diminution  of  value,  remarks  :  M.  Carlile  admet  sans  resist¬ 
ance  ce  decrescendo  quand  il  s’agit  du  pain  on  de  la  viande,  de  I’eau 
on  du  vin.  Mais,  il  estime  qu’il  n’y  aurait  pas  d’etalon  monetaire 
possible  si  cette  loi  4tait  generale ;  et  c’est  precisement  parce  que, 
suivant  lui.  Tor  y  echappe  completement  que  I’or  4tait  predestine  ii 
devenir  l’4talon  definitif  du  monde  civilis4.  La  distinction  est  nouvelie 
et  il  faut  la  prendre  pour  ce  quelle  vaut.” 

Since  the  date  of  the  publication  of  the  work  referred  to  a  few  other 
writers  have  arrived,  apparently  quite  independently,  at  conclusions 
closely  similar  to  mine.  Professor  Kinley,  for  instance,  remarks  with 
emphasis  “  The  first  use  of  Money  did  not  arise  from  any  agreement 
among  men.”*  Professor  Keasby,  in  an  article  in  The  Quarterly 
‘  By  the  present  writer.  *  Money,  p,  17. 

! 
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Journal  of  Economict  (May,  1903),  entitled  **  Prestige  Value,”  ’after 
remarking  that  the  desire  to  accumulate  wealth  and  to  be  accounted 
rich  create  an  insatiable  desire  for  certain  classes  of  goods,  and  that 
such  goods  consequently,  unlike  other  goods  devoted  to  immediate 
consumption,  maintain  their  value  under  accumulation^  says,  near 
the  close,  ‘‘  Much  of  this  is  familiar,  too  familiar  indeed,  to  call  for 
further  comment.  The  only  point  to  be  established — and  I  believe 
the  point  worth  making — is  that  the  precious  metals  were  chosen  to 
serve  as  standards  and  media  of  exchange,  not,  as  so  many  have 
affirmed,  because  they  were  useful  and  at  the  same  time  convenient 
for  the  purpose  (in  fact,  however  convenient,  if  the  precious  metals 
were  merely  useful  in  the  narrow  sense  of  satisfying  immediate  wants, 
they  could  not  have  terved  as  standards  at  all),  but  because  they 
possessed  prestige  value.” 

We  6nd  Mr.  Withers  similarly  impressed  with  the  idea  that  the 
real  secret  of  the  attainment  by  gold  of  the  monetary  position  is  to 
t>e  found  not  in  its  homogeneity,  divisibility,  and  so  on,  but  in  its 
“  acceptability.”  “  It  is  the  universal  acceptability  of  gold,”  he 
remarks,  “  in  civilized  communities  that  gives  it  both  its  popularity 
ill  the  shape  of  sovereigns  and  its  importance  as  a  wheel  in  the 
machinery  of  credit  ”  (p.  21).  A  page  or  two  farther  back  he  had 
said,  “  The  only  currency  that  is  of  practical  and  everyday  import¬ 
ance  is  that  which  is  endowed  with  the  virtue  of  universal  accepta¬ 
bility.  .  .  .  And  the  fact  cannot  be  gainsaid  that  gold  is  the  one 
commodity  which  is  universally  and  at  all  times  acceptable  in  civilized 
communities.”  At  the  same  time  Mr.  Withers  set  himself  to  refute 
the  supposed  fallacy  of  the  alleged  steadiness  that  has  been  attributed 
to  the  value  of  gold.  “  It  has  been  claimed  for  gold,”  he  remarks, 
“  that  one  of  its  great  advantages,  which  helped  to  raise  it  to  its  pre¬ 
dominance  as  circulating  medium  and  basis  of  credit,  is  its  steadiness 
in  value.  .  .  But  if  we  keep  fast  hold  of  the  fact  that  the  value  of 
a  thing  is  what  it  will  fetch,  it  will  be  seen  at  once  that  the  sovereign, 
or  the  gold  from  which  it  is  coined,  has  no  such  charmed  prerogative. 
When  wheat  is  3os.  a  quarter,  the  buying  power  of  the  sovereign  in 
the  pocket  of  the  miller  who  wants  to  buy  wheat  is  different  from  its 
value  when  wheat  is  25s.” 

This  reasoning,  which  is  substantially  Mill’s,  has  primd  facie  a 


'  See  pp.  460, 472.  The  italics  are  mine. 

*  From  the  use  Mr.  Withers  makes  of  my  reference  to  Thucydides  II.  13, 1  may 
take  it,  I  think,  that  it  is  to  my  reasoning  that  he  is  referring.  He  had,  at  any 
rate,  evidently  come  fresh  from  the  perusal  of  my  article  in  the  Nineteenth  Century 
of  August,  1^,  on  **  The  Origin  of  Money  from  Oniament.” 
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convincing  air ;  but  there  is  this  trouble  about  it,  that  it  proves  a 
great  deal  too  much.  If  the  value  of  a  thing  is  what  it  will  fetch  in 
wheat,  potatoes,  or  iron,  just  as  truly  as  what  it  will  fetch  in  gold, 
then  not  only  is  it,  of  course,  impossible  to  hold  that  the  value  of  gold 
can  be  absolutely  steady,  but  it  is,  further,  impossible  to  hold  that  it 
can  be  any  steadier  than  the  value  of  wheat  or  potatoes  or  iron.  A 
fluctuation  from  35s.  to  25s.  a  quarter  would  then  involve  precisely 
the  same  degree  of  variation  in  the  value  of  gold  as  it  would  in  the 
value  of  wheat  itself.  All  that  is  the  metaphysics  of  bimetallism. 
It  runs  counter  to  every  assumption  of  the  business  world.  There  is 
no  banker,  no  tyro  in  flnance  oven,  to  be  found  anywhere  who  looks 
on  the  value  of  everything  as  subject  to  equal  degrees  of  fluctuation. 
Every  banker,  on  the  contrary,  has  in  his  mind  a  sort  of  hierarchy 
of  things  saleable  and  purchaseable  ranged  in  accordance  with  their 
relative  approximations  to  stability  in  value.  He  thinks  of  stability 
in  value  in  terms  of  ‘‘liquidity  as  an  asset.”  Among  commodities 
the  finished  article  is  fairly  certain  to  be  less  liquid  as  an  asset  than 
the  raw  material  which  has  of  necessity  a  wider  market.  Gilt-edged 
securities  are  more  liquid — that  is  more  stable  in  value — than  any 
commodity,  and  the  best  bills  of  exchange  are  more  liquid  even  than 
they.  At  the  summit  of  the  whole  series,  however,  stands  gold. 
Nothing  can  be  conceived  of  as  an  asset  more  liquid  than  gold.  To 
“  realize  ”  the  value  of  anything  is  our  word  for  exchanging  it  for 
gold.  It  may  be  that,  as  a  noumenon,  gold  fluctuates,  and  even  that 
it  fluctuates  just  as  much  as  anything  else  does.  In  the  world  of 
phenomena,  however,  it  certainly  presents  the  appearance  of  not 
fluctuating  at  all.  Granted  that  this  is  all  appearance  only,  it  still 
remains  a  matter  of  first-rate  interest  to  render  a  reasonable  account 
of  it. 

What  may  be  called  “the  reciprocal  theory  of  value,”  which  is 
apparently  Mr.  Withers’s  theory,  led  Mill  to  remark  that  “  All  values 
cannot  rise  together  any  more  than  a  hundred  trees  can  all  overtop 
one  another.”  In  commenting  on  this  view,  I  had  occasion  to  remark 
that  “  In  the  discussions  of  the  practical  world  we  assume  every  day 
that  all  values  can  and  do  rise  together.  ...  If  the  doctrine  (above 
cited)  were  true,  there  could  be  uo  general  increase  in  the  wealth  of 
the  world  or  of  any  given  country,  as  the  general  wealth,  we  know, 
is  but  the  name  for  the  ‘  sum  of  values.’  ”  ^  “  What,”  I  asked, 

“  becomes,  in  that  case,  of  such  calculations  as  the  late  Mr.  Mulhall’s, 
that  while  the  wealth  of  the  Uniteil  Kingdom  in  1882  was 
£8,720,000,000,  it  had  reached  in  1895  £11,806,000,000?  Are  we 
‘  The  Evolution  of  Modem  Money,  p.  317. 
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to  reject  them  as  unreal,  or  is  it  the  metaphysics  with  which  they 
clash  that  must  be  thrown  overboard  ?  ^ 

I  notice  that  one  of  the  very  most  eminent  of  the  American 
economists,  Professor  J.  B.  Clark,  in  his  book  on  The  Distribution 
of  Wealth,  has  made  it  clear  that  he  has  awakened  to  a  recognition 
of  the  unsatisfactory  character  of  the  old  **  reciprocal  ”  value  theory. 
After  referring  to  it,  curiously  enough,  as  if  it  were  in  some  circum¬ 
stances  valid,  he  goes  on  to  say,  ‘‘  There  is  a  sense,  however,  in  which 
values  are  not  merely  reciprocal ;  for  it  is  possible  to  get  an  absolute 
unit  of  value  by  means  of  which  we  can  add  all  values  and  get  a  sum 
total.  If  article  A  is  worth  half  of  article  B,  and  a  third  of  article  C, 
this  fact  enables  us  to  state  the  value  of  the  one  in  terms  of  the  other 
two,  but  it  does  not  enable  us  to  get  the  sum  total  of  the  value  of  all 
three.  Reciprocal  comparisons  yield  no  sums.  If,  however,  the  value 
of  A,  B,  and  C  can  be  measured  in  something  that  is  distinct  from 
them  ail,  we  can  get  the  sum  of  the  value  of  these  three  things  ” 
(p.  3o7).  Professor  Clark,  it  will  be  seen,  speaks  as  if  there  are 
two  radically  distinct  sorts  of  value  that  are  both  valid.  That,  of 
course,  cannot  be  so.  It  is  the  last-mentioned  sort  alone  that  shows 
itself  in  any  degree  in  accord  with  the  common  sense  of  the  practical 
world.  Professor  Clark’s  desiderated  unit  in  which  we  are  to  measure 
the  value  of  every  economic  good,  we  are  told,  is  **  the  social  cost  of 
acquisition.”  That  does  not  seem  to  bring  us  much  farther  ahead. 
Turn  over  a  few  pages,  however,  and  we  find  that  “  Price  is  an 
indication  of  the  social  cost  of  acquisition  ”  (p.  391).  Professor  Clark’s 
real  view,  therefore,  when  stripped  of  its  abstract  verbiage,  appears 
to  be  that  the  value  of  anything  is  measured  by  the  amount  of  the 
monetary  substance  that  it  will  fetch,  and  not,  of  course,  by  the 
amount  of  anything  else,  such  as  wheat,  potatoes,  or  iron ;  and  that 
is  substantially  the  view  for  the  validity  of  which  I  have  contended. 
It  points  to  the  further  conclusion,  abundantly  supported  by  the 
ethnological  evidence,  that  it  is  the  existence  of  the  monetary  standard 
that  first  makes  the  thought  of  value  in  the  modern  sense — with  its 
capability,  for  precise  measurement — possible  to  the  human  mind. 
The  Latin  word  signifying  “to  value”  aestimare,  thus  naturally 
enough  owed  its  origin  to  the  material  of  the  first  Roman  monetary 
standard.^ 

William  Warrand  Carlile. 

*  The  Evolution  of  Modem  Money,  p.  318. 

*  Thu  etymology  has  indeed  been  called  in  question,  e.g.,  by  M.  Breal  iSemanties, 
p.  124).  M.  Babelon,  however,  our  best  authority  on  the  money  of  antiquity,  holds 
to  it :  as  also,  I  notice,  does  Professor  E.  R.  A.  Seligman  in  his  recently  published 
Principles  of  Economics  (p.  174). 
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PROBLEMS  OF  TO-DAY.  By  Andrew  Carnegie,  [viii.,  194 
pp.  Crown  8vo.  2«.  net.  Allen.  London,  1908.] 

The  interest  of  this  small  volume,  which  deals  with  wealth,  labour 
and  Socialism,  lies  in'the  contrast  between  the  writer’s  position  and 
point  of  view,  and  the  conclusions  at  which  he  arrives.  Mr.  Carnegie 
is  a  sturdy  and  optimistic  individualist,  but  he  is  keenly  alive  to  the 
evils  which  Socialism  believes  itself  able  to  remedy.  He  admits,  for 
instance,  that  the  unequal  distrihution  of  wealth  has  become  one  of 
the  crying  evils  of  our  day ; "  and  that  inherited  wealth  is  generally 
injurious  to  the  children  of  those  who  have  accumulated  it ;  nay,  that 
wealth  as  a  general  rule  “  lessens  rather  than  increases  human  happi¬ 
ness.”  Mr.  Carnegie  has  in  fact  a  broad  and  clear  view  of  the  problem 
involved  in  the  actual  distribution  of  wealth.  Again,  he  does  not 
shrink  from  sharply  criticizing  the  social  and  political  anomalies  con¬ 
nected  with  land-tenure  in  Great  Britain.  **  Grave  and  unjust  in¬ 
equalities  prevail  in  connection  with  the  land  ;  non-taxation  of  site- 
values,  plural  voting,  and  unequal  electoral  districts  ;  also  in  taxation 
not  according  to  ability  to  pay.”  Moreover,  Mr.  Carnegie  complains 
that  the  pace  of  reform  in  these  matters  is  much  too  slow.  “  A  heavy 
progressive  tax  upon  wealth  at  death  of  owner  is  not  only  desirable, 
it  is  strictly  just ;  ”  and  he  repeats  his  suggestion  made  twenty  years 
ago  in  The  Gospel  of  Wealthy  that  one-half  of  the  deceased  millionaire’s 
wealth  should  go  to  the  State  when  the  estate  exceeds  a  million.  He 
endorses,  in  fact,  the  Socialist’s  contention  that  wealth,  which  is  to  an 
ever-increasing  extent  ereated  by  the  community,  ought  to  be  shared 
by  the  community.  In  particular,  the  community  has  a  claim  upon 
the  wealth  that  accrues  from  the  enhanced  values  of  real  property. 
“  In  no  other  field,”  says  the  writer,  **  is  the  making  of  wealth  so 
greatly  dependent  upon  the  community,  so  little  upon  the  owner,  who 
may  wholly  neglect  it  without  injury.  Therefore,  no  other  form  of 
wealth  should  contribute  to  the  nation  so  generously.” 

All  this  is  edifying  doctrine  when  it  comes  from  one  who  regards 
Socialism  as  the  enemy  of  progress  and  civilization.  And  it  must  be 
admitted  tliat  though  the  particular  type  of  Socialism  which  ho  has 
in  view  is  perhaps  old-fashioned  (see,  for  instance,  the  chapter  on 

F amily  Relations,”)  yet  much  of  his  criticism  is  pertinent  and  forcible. 
For  instance,  he  contends  that  as  a  rule,  cut-and-dried  schemes  of 
Socialism  postulate  a  radical  change  in  human  nature  itself ;  and  that 
they  fail  to  leave  scope  for  that  variation  of  talent  and  power  of 
initiative  on  which  national  and  racial  progress  has  hitherto  depended. 

As  regards  the  labour  problem,  Mr.  Carnegie  is  an  ardent  believer 
in  the  system  of  profit-sharing ;  the  admission  of  the  workman  to 
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“  the  status  of  the  share-owning  official  **  with  a  voice  in  the  manage¬ 
ment,  etc.  More  than  once  he  pleads  for  the  fixing  on  the  part  of 
employers  of  a  minimum  wage  sufficient  so  to  secure  the  maintenance 
of  the  worker’s  household,  that  he  may  be  free  from  the  pressure  of 
anxiety,  and  give  more  whole-hearted  attention  to  his  work. 

On  the  whole,  it  will  have  appeared  that  Mr.  Carnegie’s  book  is 
characteristic.  He  writes  as  the  enlightened  and  successful  employer 
of  labour.  Some  of  his  economic  theories  arc  no  doubt  open  to  criticism  ; 
but  it  is  a  more  congenial  task  to  express  cordial  appreciation  of  the 
extent  to  which  he  sympathizes  with  the  Socialistic  programme.  At 
the  same  time,  we  may  express  some  mild  surprise  at  the  amazing 
optimism  of  Mr.  Carnegie’s  social  outlook  ;  and  some  doubt  as  to 
whether  he  has  adequately  measured  the  formidable  mass  of  social 
facts  which  might  qualify  his  comfortable  view,  that  under  present 
conditions  the  world  has  grown  and  is  growing  better,  and  we  steadily 
approach  nearer  the  ideal.” 

R.  L.  Ottley. 

LA  PRODUCTION  DU  COTON  EN  EGYPTE.  Par  Charles 
Roex.  [viii,  410  pp.  8vo.  7  fr.  50  c.  Colin.  Paris,  1908.3 

The  task  of  reviewing  a  book  of  this  type  is  by  no  means  easy, 
owing  to  the  detailed  manner  in  which  certain  parts  of  a  very  large 
subject  are  treated,  and  also  to  the  many  gaps  that  occur,  especially 
in  regard  to  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  future  cotton  crop  in 
Egypt.  These  defects  are  perhaps  inevitable  in  a  book  by  a  writer 
who,  however  great  his  interest  in  the  subject  may  be,  is  Obviously 
not  a  specialist  in  any  one  of  the  many  subdivisions  of  the  subject, 
such  as  agriculture,  economics,  or  botany.  Moreover,  the  treatise  is 
largely  made  up  of  verbatim  extracts  from  other  documents,  many  of 
them  out  of  date,  and  others  unhappily  chosen. 

The  book  is  divided  into  three  parts,  dealing  respectively  with  the 
history,  the  culture,  and  the  commercial  aspect  of  the  cotton  crop  in 
Egypt.  The  history  is  complicated  by  the  changes  that  have  occurred 
in  the  type  of  plant  used.  M.  Roux  has  collected  together  much 
information  as  to  the  spread  of  cotton  cultivation  in  Egypt  from  1820, 
when  it  was  first  seriously  commenced  by  Mohammed  Ali,  Pasha  of 
Egypt,  until  the  appearance  of  the  oldest  of  our  present  varieties, 
’’  Ashmouni,”  about  1873.  But  for  the  earlier  and  later  periods  our 
author  is  less  informed,  and  hence  betrays  a  certain  amount  of  con¬ 
fusion  in  the  text.  For  instance,  the  fact  that  the  ^  Jumel  ”  cotton 
was  allowed  to  grow  for  three  years,  while  at  the  present  day  an 
annual  cotton  is  grown,  is  explained  by  assuming  that  the  plant  itself 
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has  changed  in  habit.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  original  Jumel  plant 
has  been  replaced  by  an  entirely  different  plant.^  M.  Roux  also 
devotes  much  space  to  the  question  whether  the  variety  Bammia  (no 
longer  grown)  is  a  hybrid  between  Jumel  cotton  and  the  table  vege¬ 
table,  Hibiscus  Esculentus.  But  even  if  such  a  hybrid  ever  did  come 
into  being  by  natural  means,  it  would  be  extremely  likely  to  die  out. 

The  deterioration  in  the  quality  of  the  crop,  of  which  complaints 
were  made  as  early  as  1840  and  still  continue,  is  now  known  to 
bo  due  to  this  same  cause,  viz.  the  growth  of  inferior  varieties  of 
cotton  in  the  fields  mixed  with  the  typical  plants,  and  the  natural 
hybridization  that  occurs  between  the  different  varieties.  Our  author 
is  entirely  misleading  on  this  point.  Thus  (p.  43)  he  states  that  the 
price  of  ‘‘Jumel,”  after  1840,  fell  to  13,  then  to  10,  and  then  to 
dollars  per  50  kilos,  while  between  1833  and  1836  it  realized  28,  30|, 
and  25i ;  and  gives  this  as  sufficient  proof  of  “  inferiority  in  quality 
and  depreciation.”  But,  in  fact,  a  comparison  with  other  cotton 
shows  that  the  argument  is  entirely  fallacious  and  misleading. 
Between  1835  and  1842  the  price  of  all  cottons,  including  such  an 
entirely  different  staple  as  “  Surats,”  fell  by  about  50  per  cent. ;  and 
it  is  obvious  that  Egyptian  cotton  only  fell  in  proportion. 

While  M.  Roux  has  wrongly  interpreted  this  rapid  fall  in  price,  he 
has  apparently  not  noticed  the  rapid  rise  in  the  price  of  Egyptian 
cotton  between  the  years  1832  and  1834,  while  that  of  other  staples 
remained  almost  stable.  This  rise  was  probably  due  to  the  fact  that 
“  Sea  Island”  (or  a  hybrid  of  this)  had  ousted  the  original  “  Jumel,” 
and  then  became  known  under  the  old  name.  There  is  nothing 
improbable  in  this  suggestion,  since  at  the  present  day  Egyptian 
cotton  is  known  commercially  in  Marseilles  as  Jumel  cotton,  though 
it  is  undoubtedly  an  entirely  different  product  of  an  entirely  different 
plant  from  the  original  “Jumel  ”  of  1820. 

With  regard  to  the  question  whether  cotton  was  grown  in  Egypt  in 
ancient  times,  our  author  has  not  been  careful  to  distinguish  between 
linen  and  cotton,  both  of  which  are  often  iudiscriminately  denoted  in 
ancient  writings  by  the  same  word.  He  suggests,  for  example,  that 
the  wrappings  of  mummies  contain  cotton  ;  but  this  statement  has 
often  been  disproved  by  repeated  examination  of  such  wrappings. 

In  dealing  with  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  M.  Roux  tends  to  get  lost 
amid  the  mass  of  names  for  the  botanical  species  into  which  the  genus 
Gossypium  has  been  divided  by  many  different  authors.  And  he  is 
apparently  willing  to  aceept  the  suggestion  that  the  cotton  cultivated 
at  present  in  Egypt  is  indigenous,  because  “  it  is  impossible  to  make 

*  Cf.  “  The  Origin  of  Egyptian  Cotton,”  (Jairo  Scientific  Journal,  vol.  it,  No.  26. 
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it  produce  seeds  elsewhere  ;  ”  but,  in  fact,  the  present  writer  has 
grown  Egyptian  cotton  in  India,  and  the  produce  could  not  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  that  of  the  same  seed  grown  in  Egypt. 

Next,  after  incidentally  stating  that  the  flower  of  the  Egyptian 
cotton  plant  is  white — it  is  as  a  matter  of  fact  yellow — M.  Roux  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  discuss  the  climate  of  Egypt.  He  takes  his  statistics  from 
authorities  of  thirty  years  ago,  and  from  the  Meteorologische  Zeil- 
schrifi  of  Vienna,  while  entirely  ignoring  the  enormous  mass  of 
information  now  available  in  the  many  publications  of  the  Egyptian 
Survey  Department.  And  in  the  chapter  on  irrigation  M.  Roux  gives 
us  nothing  new  except  a  diatribe  against  the  English  authorities,  in 
which  he  accuses  them  of  preferring  Assowan  as  the  site  for  a  dam 
rather  than  places  suggested  by  Frenchmen.  But  if  M.  Roux  con¬ 
siders  the  sites  proposed  by  his  compatriots  to  bo  better  than  the  one 
Anally  selected,  it  would  be  more  convincing  if  he  gave  detailed  com¬ 
parative  plans  and  estimates. 

In  the  third  part  of  the  book,  dealing  with  the  commercial  aspect, 
M.  Roux  supplies  a  large  number  of  statistics  with  regard  to  cotton 
both  in  the  raw  and  manufactured  state,  and  also  with  regard  to  the 
trade  in  cotton  seed.  He  seems  to  look  with  approval  on  the  fact 
that  all  the  cotton  seed,  either  after  or  before  the  extraction  of  oil, 
leaves  the  country  ;  but  probably  much  of  this  exported  material 
might  very  profitably  be  used  in  the  country  as  cattle  food  and 
manure. 

The  conclusion  of  the  book,  giving  a  sketch  of  the  cotton  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  world  and  the  future  of  cotton  in  Egypt,  would  have 
been  more  useful  if,  in  addition  to  the  quantity  of  cotton  produced  in 
various  countries,  some  idea  of  its  quality  had  also  been  given.  A 
curious  attempt  to  explain  statistics  of  production  and  consumption  is 
made  on  page  377.  As  our  author  states,  the  former  exceeds  the 
latter  for  each  of  the  last  ton  years  by  from  3  to  6  million  bales,  if  the 
former  is  reckoned  in  variable  and  the  latter  in  uniform  bales.  He 
then  says  that,  if  reduced  to  equal  bales,  the  difierence  would  only  be 

4  or  o  million  bales,  representing  the  amount  kept  in  stock.  It  seems 
to  follow  from  this  that  stock  accumulates  annually  at  the  rate  of  4  or 

5  million  bales  per  annum  I 

F.  Fletchek. 

POLITICAL  SOCIALISM.  Edited  by  Mark  H.  Judge.  [187 
pp.  Crown  8vo.  1«.  King.  London,  1908.] 

This  little  book  is  the  outcome  of  the  British  Constitution  Associa¬ 
tion,  a  society  which  was  founded  in  1905,  in  order  ‘‘to  resist 
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Socialism,'*  and  thus  to  uphold  **  personal  liberty  and  personal  responsi- 
bility.”  From  the  literary  point  of  view,  it  is  a  composite  production, 
containing  reports  of  addresses,  letters  to  the  Press,  and  information 
concerning  the  Association  itself  ;  the  whole  being  knit  together  only 
by  the  bond  of  a  common  political  principle.  That  principle  is  not 
connected  with  party  politics,  though  in  the  present  trend  of  political 
life,  such  individualistic  opinions  are  found  chiefly  on  one  side.  Here, 
however,  the  outlook  is  wide ;  and  pressing  social  questions  are 
approached  fairly,  without  reference  to  party  effort  or  organization. 

The  presidential  address  of  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh  (Feb.,  1908) 
strikes  the  key-note  of  the  work.  In  this,  he  urges  the  usual  argu¬ 
ments  against  Socialism — the  decrease  in  total  production  ;  the  removal 
of  incentive  to  enterprise  ;  the  danger  of  a  low  general  standard  of 
efficiency.  In  addition  to  this,  he  does  useful  work  in  pointing  out 
that,  with  any  Socialistic  scheme,  there  must  be  an  immense  increase 
of  the  unproductive  classes,  for  the  purpose  of  supervision  and  direction 
of  labour.  The  president  of  the  preceding  year.  Lord  Hugh  Cecil, 
gives  a  more  direct  application  of  individualism  to  current  problems. 
He  refers  to  the  victory  of  the  municipal  reform  party,  as  a  sign  that 
the  electors  of  both  sides  of  the  House  are  gradually  turning  against 
the  insidious  growth  of  Socialism  ;  then  he  deprecates  old  age  pensions 
and  municipal  trading  as  examples  of  this  tendency.  Finally,  he 
proves  the  evils  of  excessive  taxation,  with  its  “circle  of  burden,” 
and  urges  the  necessity  of  fighting  for  liberty  in  the  present,  as  the 
nation  has  done  in  the  past. 

Both  these  presidents  speak  with  characteristic  judgment  and  modera¬ 
tion,  yet  neither  gives  sufficient  justice  to  so-called  Socialistic  tendencies 
as  a  remedy  for  existing  evils.  They  take  the  Poor  Law  for  granted  ; 
and  would  probably  approve  the  Factory  Acts  ;  but,  while  admitting 
Socialism  so  far,  they  oppose  its  other  manifestations.  Such  a  course 
demands  some  explanation ;  since  the  question  of  State-intervention 
is  merely  one  of  degree,  and  the  issue  would  be  made  clearer  if  this 
were  expressly  recognized. 

Dr.  Sibley’s  address  deals  with  only  part  of  the  main  problem  ;  he 
comments  with  some  bitterness  on  the  gradual  encroachment  of  State- 
control  in  secondary  education  ;  not  only  because  such  interference  is 
opposed  to  the  Report  of  the  Commission  of  1894  ;  but  also  because 
it  obviously  hinders  the  cause  of  education,  and  merely  leads  to  useless 
extravagance. 

Unemployment  is  then  treated  by  Mr.  P.  S.  Propert,  who  does  not 
examine  the  subject  with  any  depth,  but  who  fairly  concludes  that 
remedies  for  this  evil  lie  in  the  hands  of  two  existing  agencies — the 
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Poor  Law,  and  organized  Charity  :  so  that  it  should  not  be  made  the 
subject  of  further  legislation.  This  is  followed  by  a  collection  of 
smaller  contributions,  by  Sir  Arthur  Clay,  Mr.  Mark  Judge,  Sir  Henry 
Vansittart-Neale  and  others,  originally  spoken  in  connexion  with  Dr. 
Saleeby's  lectures  on  Individualism,  all  of  which  emphasize  the  present 
serious  danger  to  the  sense  of  personal  responsibility.  These  are  of 
necessity  general  in  character,  and  contain  little  sustained  argument ; 
but  a  more  special  application  of  individualistic  principles  is  made  by 
Lord  Avebury,  on  municipal  and  government  trading  ;  by  Sir  William 
Chance,  on  old  age  pensions  ;  and  by  Mr.  St.  Loe  Strachey,  on  the 
payment  of  members.  Sir  William  Chance  maintains  that  friendly 
societies  form  the  best  agency  for  old  age  pensions ;  and  Mr.  St. 
Loe  Strachey  refers  to  the  danger  of  a  professional  political  class, 
as  the  probable  outcome  of  State  incomes  for  Members  of  Parlia¬ 
ment. 

The  publication  closes  with  some  shorter  articles,  among  which  may 
be  noted  Mr.  Wyndham’s  depreciation  of  small  holdings,  in  which  he 
leaves  his  case  unproved,  while  raising  questions  of  great  economic, 
as  well  as  social  interest.  The  shorter  notices,  which  include  letters 
to  the  Press,  and  information  concerning  the  society,  hardly  need  com¬ 
ment  ;  but  all  are  characterized  by  the  same  breadth  and  moderation  ; 
by  the  spirit  of  inquiry  and  absence  of  controversial  bias,  which  is 
found  in  nearly  all  the  contributions. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  increased  State-intervention  threatens  to 
destroy  self-reliance  and  thrift ;  so  that  whether  or  not  present  evils 
justify  such  risks,  it  is  for  the  Socialists  to  prove.  The  British  Consti¬ 
tution  Association  does  good  work  in  warning  the  nation  of  this 
danger  ;  for  even  Socialists  may  recognize  that  such  a  danger  exists  ; 
while  those  who,  though  not  Socialists,  yet  desire  some  extension  of 
State-aid,  may  learn  caution  and  discrimination.  The  Association 
would  strengthen  its  position  by  making  its  policy  more  constructive  ; 
that  is,  by  defining  the  sphere  of  remedial  State  action  in  the  Poor 
Law ;  and  by  suggesting  such  improvements  as  might  leave  freer 
scope  for  individual  development.  Meanwhile,  it  must  command  the 
sympathy  of  all  who  place  character  above  systems  ;  and  of  all  who 
value  historic  continuity.  Its  adherents  have  none  of  the  aloofness 
of  the  old  laissez-faire  school ;  but  they  have  the  courage  to  uphold 
reform  by  other  means  than  legislation.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  future 
outcome  of  the  society  may  be  a  work  of  more  philosophic  tone,  and 
more  permanent  value  than  the  motley  collection  of  addresses  now 
before  us. 

M.  W.  Middleton, 

2  B 
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TOWARDS  SOCIAL  REFORM.  By  Canon  and  Mbs.  Barnett. 

[352  pp.  Crown  8vo.  5«.  net.  Unwin.  London,  1909.] 

In  bis  book  The  Service  of  God  Canon  Barnett  bas  indicated  some 
of  tbe  leading  principles  of  Christian  social  work.  In  tbe  present 
volume  be  is  concerned  with  things  that  are  actually  possible  and 
practicable,  and  that  urgently  need  to  be  done  with  the  least  possible 
delay.  “We  desire,”  he  says,  “to  unite  all  parties  to  use  their  near 
sight  and  do  the  next  good  thing  which  lies  at  their  feet.”  The 
main  topics  treated  are  those  connected  with  poverty  and  education. 
Many  of  the  reforms  in  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  suggested 
by  Canon  and  Mrs.  Barnett  anticipate  the  recommendations  of  the 
recent  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission.  Tbe  far-reaching  evils 
fostered  by  the  present  system  are  exhibited  from  various  points  of 
view.  In  a  comprehensive  sentence  they  are  summarized  as  follows  : 
**  The  harshness  of  the  workhouse  demoralises  the  charity  of  the  rich, 
leading  it  aside  from  remedial  action  to  actions  which  encourage  idle¬ 
ness  and  hypocrisy.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  rich  man  who  sees  a 
starving  neighbour  hesitates  to  send  him  to  a  place  of  punishment 
— he  gives  him  a  shilling,  subscribes  to  a  shelter,  and  encourages 
begging”  (p.  156).  On  this  and  kindred  matters  Canon  Barnett 
writes  as  others  might  who  possess  the  detailed  knowledge  gained  by 
long  experience  ;  but  characteristic  of  himself  is  the  sympathetic  and 
discriminating  insight  into  the  real  needs  and  conditions  of  the  poor 
which  pervades  the  book.  And  while  he  is  keenly  alive  to  the  evils 
which  call  for  remedy  or  redress,  he  more  than  once  insists  that 
religion  “  is  the  only  power  which  makes  men  willingly  surrender 
their  rights  and  be  persistent  in  well-doing.”  The  working  classes, 
he  says,  “  need  religion — that  knowledge  of  the  All-Loving  and  the 
All-Gh>od  which  will  constrain  them  to  be  wide-minded  and  persist¬ 
ently-minded  in  social  reform.” 

Those  to  whom  Canon  Barnett’s  teaching  is  familiar  will  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  his  praise  of  “  settlements,”  and  all  social  enterprises  which 
tend  to  draw  classes  together,  or  to  enlist  in  the  service  of  education 
and  poor  relief  that  large  body  of  “  unemployed  good-will  ”  which 
might  assist  official  administration  and  make  it  both  “  efficient  and 
human.”  He  naturally  insists  very  strongly  on  the  need  of  bringing 
the  old  Universities  into  actual  touch  with  the  working  classes  ;  and 
even  goes  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  Oxford  and  Cambridge  “  might  be 
compelled  to  put  a  fair  share  of  their  resources  at  the  service  of  work¬ 
men.”  Perhaps  Canon  Barnett  does  not  entirely  grasp  the  complex 
difficulties  of  such  a  suggestion  :  but  the  recent  report  of  a  Commis¬ 
sion  on  this  subject  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  the  Universities  are  at 
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least  alive  to  their  responsibilities  in  the  matter.  The  value  of  Canon 
Barnett’s  papers  on  this  and  other  subjects  consists  less  in  the  excellent 
suggestions  made,  than  in  the  large-minded  conception  of  culture 
which  pervades  them.  They  abound  in  aphorisms  like  the  following  : 
“  Philosophy,  history,  literature  and  art,  whose  object  it  is  to  deveiope 
a  man  as  a  thinking  and  feeling  being,  are  the  serious  subjects  most 
necessary  in  a  society  whose  life  depends  on  individuals  who  think 
clearly  and  feel  deeply.” 

Mrs.  Barnett  writes  with  sincere  feeling  and  intimate  knowledge  of 
subjects  relating  to  the  needs  of  girls  and  children.  Particularly 
instructive  are  the  two  papers  in  Part  IV.  on  “  Town  Children  in  the 
Country.”  A  reviewer  is  sorely  tempted  to  quote  freely  ;  but  he  may 
perhaps  best  serve  the  cause  which  Mrs.  Barnett  has  at  heart  if  he 
strongly  advises  all  whom  his  words  can  reach  to  study  this  striking 
and  valuable  book.  In  its  tranquil  hopefulness,  its  mature  wisdom, 
its  comprehensive  grasp  of  present  social  conditions,  it  makes  a  note¬ 
worthy  contribution  to  sociological  literature. 

R.  L.  Ottley, 

LES  INDUSTRIES  A  DOMICILE  EN  BELGIQUE.  Publica¬ 
tion  du  Ministere  de  I’Industrie  et  du  Travail.  Vols.  I.-X.  et 
une  Bibliographie.  [8vo.  Each  volume  3—5  francs.  Lebcgue. 
Bruxelles,  1899-1909.] 

It  is  probably  not  a  mere  unmeaning  coincidence  that  two  foreign 
Labour  Departments,  namely,  the  French  and  the  Belgian,  should 
have  taken  up  an  inquiry  into  the  conditions  prevailing  in  industries 
dependent  upon  home  employment  at  nearly  the  very  same  time. 
Foreign  Governments  and  Parliaments  have  not  yet  bowed  to  the 
Labour  maxim,  rather  hastily  adopted,  that  home  employment,  in 
which  of  course  it  is  difficult  to  control  the  observance  of  sanitary 
rules  and  to  provide  for  fair  wages,  should  be  suppressed,  the  sooner 
the  better.  That  home  employment  unfortunately  lends  itself  to 
”  sweating  ”  is  freely  admitted.  But  the  conclusion  that  sweating 
cannot  be  got  rid  of  is  contested.  On  the  other  hand,  the  great 
utility  of  home  employment  in  providing  partial  remunerative  occupa¬ 
tion  for  people  whose  time  is  not  otherwise  fully  engaged,  in  filling 
up  gaps  and  interstices  in  other  employment,  and  in  bridgmg  over  the 
passage  from  wage-labour  to  self-employment,  or  employment  of  others, 
is  readily  recognized. 

Looking  at  the  tale  here  told  of  home  employment  in  various 
Belgian  industries,  one  is  at  a  loss  to  say  what  the  active  little 
country,  **  the  England  of  the  Continent,”  as  it  has  been  called,  would 
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be,  economically  and  socially,  without  home  employment  filling  up 
spare  hours — where  occupation  is  mainly  agricultural,  as  at  Herve — 
enabling  persons  tied  to  their  homes  to  earn  an  honest  shilling.  The 
two  monographs  on  the  districts  of  Herve  and  of  Binche  are  in  this 
respect  particularly  interesting.  Home  employment  is  put  to  similar 
fructifying  use  elsewhere.  More  than  half  the  economic  regeneration 
of  the  volcanic  ”  Eifel,  just  across  the  Belgian  border,  is  due  to  the 
encouragement  of  home  industries.  And  in  Ireland  the  Irish  Agri¬ 
cultural  Organization  Society  is  rightly  trying  in  districts,  where 
agricultural  employment  is  insufficient,  to  supplement  it  by  the 
introduction  of  cottage  industries. 

Evidently  the  object  of  these  two  inquiries,  the  French  and  the 
Belgian,  is  to  ascertain  what  and  where  are  the  weak  points  in  home 
employment  as  it  is,  with  a  view,  not  to  stifling  that  class  of  occupa¬ 
tion,  but  to  remedying  its  defects.  In  such  matters  a  small  country, 
especially  when  well  governed,  possesses  the  enormous  advantage 
of  being  able  to  carry  out  its  inquiry  with  great  minuteness  over  the 
whole  breadth  of  its  territory.  The  French  Labour  Department  has 
of  necessity  had  to  content  itself  with  a  rather  difficult  research  into 
things  in  Paris.  Its  Belgian  colleague  has  carried  its  searchlight 
into  all  the  recesses  of  country  districts,  and  by  means  of  a  thorough 
inquiry,  continued  with  great  patience  during  ten  years,  has  produced 
H  report  of  indisputable  utility.  It  has  been  extremely  difficult  to  get 
the  facts  together.  Home  workers  often  shift  their  dwellings,  and 
are  proverbially  shy  of  encountering  publicity,  no  matter  whether  it 
be  shame  or  a  bad  conscience  which  prompts  their  timidity.  However, 
the  facts  have  been  got  together,  and  are  well  stated  and  arranged. 
In  one  section,  that  about  linen  and  shirtmaking,  there  is  a  little 
fulness  and  gush  which  is  scarcely  in  place.  The  others  are  written 
in  a  plain,  matter-of-fact  style.  There  are  painful  tales  to  be  told 
now  and  then,  of  course,  of  quite  insufficient  remuneration,  of  distress, 
illness,  and  all  but  starvation.  But  the  balance  of  the  account  cannot 
be  said  to  be  against  home  employment. 

Although  the  inquiry  has  comprised  all  Belgium,  it  has  not  proved 
possible  to  extend  it  to  literally  all  small  industries.  There  are  in  all 
87  such,  employing  (in  their  homes)  118,620  men  and  women.  But 
of  this  number  65,  employing  among  them  in  all  6617  persons,  are  of 
very  subordinate  importance.  Some  of  them,  like  basket-making,  are 
marked  by  a  certain  picturesqueness.  But  none  give  employment  to 
more  than  500  persons.  They  have  accordingly  been  omitted  from 
consideration.  But  inquiry  into  the  remaining  22  industries,  giving 
employment  to  112,003  persons,  has  been  carried  out  with  great 
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fulness.  They  embrace  such  characteristic  employments  as  gunsmiths* 
work  at  Liege,  nail-making  in  the  Walloon  country,  lace-making, 
embroidery  and  flax  spinning  in  the  two  Flanders. 

By  no  means  the  least  valuable  part  of  the  collection  is  the  very 
full  Bibliography,  issued  as  a  separate  volume,  which  probably  gives 
every  reference  required  in  connexion  with  the  subject,  not  only  to 
books  but  also  to  magazine  articles. 

Altogether  the  inquiry  is  well  done  ;  and,  in  view  of  the  importance 
of  Belgium’s  industrial  development,  the  study  may  be  set  down  as 
indispensable  for  every  student  of  employment  questions  in  other 
countries. 

Henbt  W.  Wolfp. 

INDUSTRIAL  EFFICIENCY.  By  Akthur  Shadwell,  M.A., 
M.D.  [xx,  701  pp.  8vo.  6s.  net.  Longmans.  London,  1909.] 

This  is  a  reprint  of  the  well-known  first  edition,  with  a  supple* 
mentary  chapter  of  35  pages  summarizing  new  information,  events 
and  legislation  since  1906.  Despite  severe  condensing,  the  master 
hand  of  the  author  makes  this  chapter  as  delightfully  readable  as  it 
is  informing.  Few  readers  are  likely  to  have  followed  the  subject  so 
closely  as  not  to  find  something  unknown  to  them  in  these  pages. 

For  example,  to  quote  a  string  of  the  author’s  dicta  :  Factory 
legislation  in  Germany  has  almost  caught  up  English.  English 
manufacturers  have  wakened  up  and  modernized  their  plant :  in  fact, 
by  its  more  solid  construction  and  the  use  of  Sheffield  steel,  the 
English  machine  tool  is  actually  ahead.  They  had  some  severe 
lessons  first,  however,  notably  with  bootmaking  machinery.  This 
last  American  “  cinch  ”  was  broken  by  an  efibrt  requiring  no  small 
nerve  in  the  firm  which  effected  it.  Dr.  Shadwell  gives  a  cordial 
welcome  to  the  Board  of  Trade  inquiries  into  labour  conditions  at 
home  and  in  Germany  ;  and  supplements  them  with  statistics  com¬ 
piled  by  the  U.S.A.  Labour  Department,  which,  with  certain  excep¬ 
tions,  bear  out  the  statements  made  in  his  book.  Wages  in  Germany 
are  steadily  approximating  to  the  English  standard.  Wages  in  the 
States  are  broadly  half  as  high  again  as  in  England.  Hours  of  work 
are  approximating  to  the  English  standard  both  in  Germany  and 
America.  This  applies  to  females  also.  Dr.  Shadwell  has  figures  for 
a  German  firm  for  1867,  1878,  and  1907,  bringing  out  the  rise  in 
wages  and , diminution  of  hours.  Also  “  in  1878  60  per  cent,  of  the 
workers  were  females  and  40  per  cent,  male  ;  in  1907  the  proportion 
was  reversed.” 

In  dealing  with  Workmen’s  Compensation,  Dr.  Shadwell  describes 
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the  revolationarj  character  of  the  new  English  Act :  (L)  It  abandons 
the  restriction  to  industrial  risk,  (ii.)  brings  6,000,000  more  people 
under  the  provisions,'  and  (iii.)  while  in  itself  socialistic,  intro¬ 
duces  a  juristic  division  of  the  community  into  employers  and 
employed,  which  is  diametrically  opposed  to  collectivist  principles. 
He  finds  that  the  Government  is  studying  the  German  contributory 
system,  after  making  law  their  own  non-contributory  scheme  of  old 
age  pensions.  He  admits  that  the  Board  of  Trade  figures  prove  that 
he  had  greatly  exaggerated  the  discrepancy  between  English  and 
German  rents,  when  he  said  they  compared  as  Is.  3<f.  to  2s.  100  to 

123  is  the  correct  figure.  He  provides  a  necessary  supplement  to 
the  official  inquiry  in  pointing  out  the  part  played  by  his  thrifty 
habits  in  securing  to  the  German  workman  the  obviously  large 
measure  of  comfort  he  enjoys. 

Twelve  pages  are  devoted  to  a  review  of  the  Trade  Union  position 
in  the  three  countries.  Although  they  hardly  realize  it,  both  America 
and  Germany  have  at  present  more  disturbance  to  put  up  with  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  trade  union  activity  than  England  has.  At  the  same 
time,  while  deploring  the  Taff  Vale  decision.  Dr.  Shad  well  thinks  the 
English  trade  unions  abused  their  power  in  extorting  the  recent 
legislation,  and  are  already  paying  for  it  by  serious  anarchy  within 
their  ranks.  The  active  development  of  Christian  trade  unions  in 
Germany,  and  the  revolt  against  the  Labour  Representation  Com¬ 
mittee's  compulsory  levy  in  England,  have  brought  to  the  fore  the 
question — Are  these  organizations  trade  societies  or  political  cau¬ 
cuses  ?  ”  He  warns  political  leaders  that  not  even  the  skill  of  Sir 
H.  Llewellyn  Smith  will  save  them  from  disaster,  if  they  attempt  to 
make  Government  interference  in  trade  disputes  a  stepping-stone  to 
personal  aggrandisement.  That  famous  talisman,  the  United  States 
Constitution,  has  recently  operated  to  check  trade  union  legislative 
aggression,  and  reminded  us  once  more  of  the  fact  that  in  England  we 
do  not  possess  a  Constitution.  In  conclusion,  he  welcomes  ^  Socialism 
in  so  far  as  it  means  moral  earnestness  and  love  of  justice,”  and 
believes  that  **  so  far  as  it  means  moral  irresponsibility  and  an  appeal 
to  base  passions  and  economic  chaos,”  it  will  destroy  itself. 

J.  C.  Pringle. 

LE  CHOMAGE.  Par  Philippe  de  Las  Cases,  [xvi,  191  pp. 

Cr.  8 VO.  2  frs.  Lecoffre.  Paris,  1909.] 

Parts  I.  and  II.  of  this  book  are  introductory.  In  the  former  the 
author  argues  that,  as  the  employers  and  the  community  as  a  whole 
are  largely  responsible  for  unemployment,  they  are  in  duty  bound  to 
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find  a  remedy.  In  the  latter  he  shows  that  preventive  measures  can 
never  obviate  seasonal  unemployment,  and  that  **  I’assistance  par  le 
travail,  sous  quelque  forme  qu’elle  se  presents,  est  un  remMe  d^licat 
h  administrer,  rarement  efficace,  sou  vent  cofiteux  ”  (p.  47). 

Part  III.  is  a  valuable  discussion  of  various  Continental  experi¬ 
ments  and  projects  in  the  direction  of  insurance  against  unemploy¬ 
ment  The  most  important  chapters  are  headed,  L’ Assurance 
Obligatoire,"  ‘‘  Les  Caisses  Communales  Libres,”  **  Subventions  aux 
Caisses  Syndicales."  In  the  first  we  are  told  of  the  disastrous 
attempt  at  Saint  Gall,  where  universal  assurance  proved  a  failure, 
mainly  because  the  workers  who  were  not  themselves  subject  to 
seasonal  unemployment  objected  to  be  penalized  by  those  who  were. 
Despite  the  results  at  Saint  Gall,  M.  de  Las  Cases  is  inclined  to  think 
universal  compulsory  insurance  against  unemployment  might  be  suc¬ 
cessful  in  Germany,  but  in  Germany  alone.  In  the  chapter  on  Caisses 
Communales  Libres,”  the  various  experiments  at  Berne,  Cologne,  and 
elsewhere  are  considered.  The  system  is  pronounced  useless  when 
standing  alone,  as  so  few  applicants  enrol  themselves,  though  a  State- 
aided  voluntary  scheme  would  be  &  valuable  supplement  to  State-aided 
insurance  through  trade  unions.  This  last  expedient  is  less  expen¬ 
sive  than  the  universal  or  the  voluntary  method  ;  and  the  classification 
by  trades  authmatically  removes  the  injustice  complained  of  by  the 
workers  of  Saint  Gall.  At  the  same  time  M.  de  Las  Gases  admits 
that  a  remedy  which  only  avails  for  the  trade  unionist  is  hardly  a  cure 
for  unemployment.  And  so  he  adds,  “  Le  fait  de  subventionner  les 
caisses  existantes  n'empeche  pas  de  prendre,  en  favour  des  travailleurs 
qui  ne  sont  pas  encore  syndiques  et  de  ceux  qui  pourraient  difficile- 
ment  le  devenir  telles  mesures  qui  semblent  convenables  ;  caisses 
sp4ciales  et  memo  assistance  par  le  travail  ou  travaux  de  secours  ” 
(p.  173). 

It  is  rather  disappointing,  after  our  author’s  indignation  at  le 
petit  fagot  classique,”  to  be  thrust  back  on  **  telles  mesures  qui  sem¬ 
blent  convenables.”  But  the  value  of  the  book  does  not  lie  so  much 
in  its  conclusion,  as  in  its  orderly  and  lucid  account  of  what  has  been 
attempted  on  the  Continent. 

V.  C.  MacMunn. 

PHILANTHROPY  AND  THE  STATE.  By  B.  Kibkman  Gbat. 
[x,  339  pp.  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net.  King.  London,  1908.] 

I  read  this  book  because  I  was  in  need  of  information  about  the 
history  of  an  ancient  philanthropic  institution  and  kindred  efforts. 
Still  in  search  I  went  further  back  and  read  the  same  author’s  History 
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of  English  Philanthropy.  Bat,  unfortunately,  these  are  not  in  the 
least  degree  books  of  reference  ;  and  the  information  on  the  subject 
of  philanthropic  effort  contained  in  both  of  them  put  together  is 
merely  trifling  in  amount.  They  consist  of  two  volumes  of  essays  in 
support  of  that  collectivist  campaign  of  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney 
Webb  are  the  brilliant  generals. 

Examples  of  voluntary  philanthropic  effort  familiar  to  all — Edu¬ 
cation,  Prisoners’  Aid,  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  and  the 
like — are  taken  as  texts  for  sermons  on  the  necessity  of  State  action. 
This  volnme  is  much  more  worth  reading  than  the  former,  although 
it  is  surprising  that  a  more  consistent  thinker  and  a  person  of  more 
learning  and  experience  of  life  was  not  selected  to  handle  this  intricate 
subject.  Mr.  Gray  u  alleged  in  the  preface  to  have  been  **  on  a 
mission  in  one  of  the  poorest  slums  in  London " ;  but  he  does  not 
betray  in  the  text  any  signs  of  having  come  into  actual  contact  with  the 
objects  of  State  and  philanthropic  effort.  No  doubt  that  contact  has 
never  yet  failed  to  weaken  the  confidence  of  the  inquirer  in  his  own 
theories,  and  Mr.  Gray  might  never  have  written  the  book  had  he 
experienced  it. 

The  alternative  title  Social  Politics  ”  is  as  good  as  the  main 
title  is  bad,  for  these  last  are  entirely  conducted — so  far  as  they 
emerge  into  literature — at  a  respectful  distance  from  the  section  of 
humanity  under  discussion.  It  is  politics,  but  it  is  not  the  manners 
of  scientific  research,  to  commence  the  book  by  attributing  to  the 
philanthropists,  wholesale,  disingenuous  ulterior  motives.  To  allege 
gravely  that  Government  inquiries  are  devices  for  delaying  legislation 
merits  a  like  criticism.  Mr.  Gray  is,  of  course,  a  firm  believer  in 
environment  as  the  sole  cause  of  different  levels  of  conduct.  To  him 
**  the  prison  problem  itself  is,  to  an  incalculably  large  extent,  an 
unnecessary  problem.”  No  one  who  has  given  any  study  to  this 
problem  will  require  comment  on  that  sentence.  When  the  author  is 
not  naively  Collectivist  he  is  old-fashioned  Radical.  One  would  like 
to  know  who  the  philanthropist  was  who  insulted  him  or  seemed  to 
him  to  do  so  when  he  was  a  boy. 

J.  C.  Pbutole. 

THE  ENGLISH  IN  CHINA.  By  James  Bbohlet  Eames,  M.A, 
B.C.L.  [585  pp.  8vo.  Pitman.  London,  1909.3 

This  is  an  elaborate  history  of  the  relations  between  England  and 
China  from  the  year  1600  to  1843,  when  the  treaty  of  Nanking  was 
concluded  after  the  so-called  ”  Opium  War.”  It  is  written  with  the 
purpose  of  showing  Britain’s  culpability  in  forcing  the  opium  traffic 
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on  the  Chinese ;  but  Mr.  Eames  also  admits  that  the  treaty  of 
Nanking  was  ‘‘the  instrument  by  which  the  Chinese  Empire,  and, 
indeed,  the  Far  East  generally,  was  thrown  open  to  the  influences  of 
Western  civilization  *’  (p.  535). 

The  book  concludes  with  a  brief  review  of  the  present  situation. 
Since  1843  not  only  has  opium  been  imported,  but  a  still  greater 
quantity  has  been  grown  in  the  country.  There  are  signs,  however, 
that  the  Chinese  Government  intends  to  take  strong  measures  against 
its  great  national  vice.  It  has  already  prohibited  the  importation  and 
growth  of  morphia  ;  and  the  late  Emperor  issued  edicts  against  the 
opium  trade.  Mr.  Eames  asks  what  is  to  be  the  attitude  of  Great 
Britain  towards  this  new  policy  of  prohibition,  which  is  evidently 
sincere.  Unfortunately  the  Chinese  believe  that  they  are  the  victims 
of  Great  Britain’s  desire  to  uphold  trading  rights  and  privileges. 

Mr.  Eames  writes  somewhat  unfavourably  of  Christian  missionary 
effort  in  China.  Christianity  has  been,  he  thinks,  too  closely  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  forced  legalization  of  the  opium  traffic  and  with  battle¬ 
ships  to  commend  itself  very  much  to  the  Chinese  mind.  But,  in  his 
opinion,  the  most  difficult  problem*  is  that  of  immigration.  China  has 
granted  the  right  of  entry  to  all  British  subjects,  while  Australia  has 
excluded  the  Chinese.  Accordingly  we  could  not  rightly  complain 
were  China  to  retaliate  by  excluding  Australians. 

Mr.  Eames  takes  an  unduly  pessimistic  view  of  the  relative  advan¬ 
tages  and  disadvantages  accruing  to  China  from  her  intercourse  with 
Great  Britain.  “  Depleted  of  much  of  her  wealth,  paid  as  the  price  of 
opium,  or  to  defray  the  cost  of  military  preparations  undertaken  by 
Western  Powers  in  their  own  interest,  or  as  indemnity  for  outrages 
against  foreigners  and  their  property,  whose  presence  has  been  forced 
upon  her,  her  loss  in  material  wealth  must  have  been  immense" 
(p.  583).  On  the  other  hand,  new  ethical  ideas  and  the  principles  of 
good  government  and  administratiou  have  been  brought  to  her  notice, 
as  well  as  the  knowledge  of  medicine  and  hygiene.  But,  according  to 
Mr.  Eames,  “  When  the  balance  is  struck  between  losses  and  advan¬ 
tages,  the  former  appear  to  predominate  "  (p.  589). 

F.  A.  M.  Spencer. 

THE  ENGLISH  FACTORIES  IN  INDIA,  1624-1629.  By 
William  Foster.  [xlviii,  388  pp.  8vo.  12s.  6d.  net. 
Clarendon  Press.  Oxford,  1909.] 

In  the  Papers  calendared  in  this  volume  we  are  able  to  trace  the 
consequences  which  followed  the  successful  capture  of  Ormus  ;  the 
gradual  improvement  in  the  position  of  the  English  traders  at  Surat, 
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and  the  failure  of  English  efforts  on  the  Eastern  side  of  India  and  in 
the  islands. 

Ormus  had  become  a  ruyned  heape,  though  the  Castle  fortefyed  ; 
which,  if  the  Persian  be  able  to  keepe,  can  never  be  reduced  to  itts 
former  trade,  so  long  as  the  Portingalls  hath  eyther  strength  of 
shipping  or  friggats  to  intercept  the  Indyans  that  shall  trade  thither  ; 
whereby  the  place  will  contynue  unfrequented  and  unpeopled,  as 
hitherto  it  doth,  save  only  by  souldiers  and  some  poore  people,  con¬ 
strained  to  live  there.  So  that  if  the  trade  in  Persia  bee  not  worth 
the  following,  Ormus  is  poore  incorragement  to  itts  contynuance.*’ 

It  was  a  difficult  matter  to  decide  whether  or  not  the  Persian  trade 
was  worth  the  following.  In  any  case  it  involved  serious  consequences 
in  the  recrudescence  of  Portuguese  opposition,  at  a  time  when  Dutch 
support  could  by  no  means  be  considered  certain.  It  proved  possible, 
however,  for  the  English  and  Dutch  ships  to  co-operate  successfully 
against  the  formidable  Portuguese  fleet,  commanded  by  Nuno  Alvarez 
Botilho.  In  the  naval  actions  which  took  place  in  the  first  days  of 
February,  1625,  off  the  coast  of  Persia,  the  English  and  Dutch  showed 
equal  courage  and  zeal ;  though  the  actions  were  not  of  a  very  decisive 
character,  and  throughout  1625  Portuguese  sea-power  hampered  the 
movements  of  the  English  traders. 

Nor  was  it  only  from  the  Portuguese  that  the  forward  policy  of  the 
Company  invited  reprisals.  Attacks  upon  the  Indian  junks,  trading 
to  the  Red  Sea,  had  been  part  of  the  policy  for  the  development  of 
the  Persian  trade,  but  such  action  involved  an  affront  upon  the  power 
of  the  Mogul,  which  it  was  natural  should  be  resented.  In  February, 
1624,  the  English  merchants  at  Surat  were  seized  and  put  in  irons, 
their  dwelling  and  warehouses  ransacked,  and  their  goods  confiscated. 
Threats  of  torture  were  used  in  the  hope  of  extorting  confessions  of 
hidden  treasure.  Yet  it  is  noteworthy  that,  on  President  Rastell  and 
his  companions  signifying  their  readiness  to  make  satisfaction,  favour¬ 
able  terms  were  at  once  given  them.  It  is  impossible  not  to  admire 
the  courage  with  which  these  men,  who  would  be  the  first  victims, 
while  pointing  out  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  “  a  just  revenge  on 
these  people,”  were  content,  should  the  company  at  home  so  decide,  to 
face  the  consequences  of  such  a  policy.  Meanwhile  we  again  hear  of 
the  Dutch  as  '‘ever  ominous  to  your  affairs.”  The  appointment  of 
Van  Speult,  who  had  been  implicated  in  the  Amboyna  affair,  as 
admiral,  excited  much  indignation.  The  President  and  Council  at 
Batavia  write :  "  Our  rivals  of  Holland  are  afloate,  for  their  fleete 
out  of  Holland  arrived  in  Swally  Roade  three  days  before  the  Portugall 
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into  their  mouthes,  which  might  in  a  reasonable  manner  have  been 
righted  by  the  Hollanders  meerely  accidentally,  for  the  said  gallions, 
retourning  after  the  hght  with  our  ships  with  loss  of  masts,  were  met 
withall  by  those  Holland  shipps  sent  from  hence  purposely  for  men  of 
warr,  yet  passed  by  one  by  th’  other,  without  shott  or  the  least  showe 
of  offence.  In  all  which  the  Lord  seemeth,  sitting  at  the  ruther,  to 
guide  each  action  for  his  owne  purposes.'’ 

Notwithstanding  their  difficulties  with  the  Mogul’s  government  and 
the  civil  war  which  for  a  time  distracted  the  country,  the  years 
1624-1629  were  years  of  progress  with  regard  to  the  company’s  trade. 
Its  weak  point  continued  to  be  the  necessity  of  exporting  to  India 
the  precious  metals  ;  the  demand  for  other  articles  remaining  limited. 
Indigo  remained  the  chief  export  from  India.  There  was  no  question 
as  to  the  profitable  character  of  the  trade ;  but  the  difficulty  was  to 
find  the  necessary  funds.  The  expenses  were  very  heavy  and  went 
on  whether  the  capital  available  for  investment  was  big  or  small. 
Mr.  Foster  quotes  Thomas  Mun’s  statement  that  each  £100  sent  to  the 
East  ought  to  produce  at  least  £350  to  avoid  a  loss.  The  long  delay 
in  the  payment  of  dividends,  and  the  political  troubles  with  the  Dutch, 
had  so  discouraged  the  shareholders  that  it  proved  difficult  to  raise 
further  capital.  In  this  state  of  things  it  was  natural  that  the  private 
trade  of  the  factors  should  increase  more  and  more.  They  were  badly 
paid,  and  appear,  in  some  cases,  not  to  have  been  of  very  high 
character.  Thus  we  find  President  Kerridge  writing  from  Surat : 
**  Some  of  them  (the  factors)  are  so  unserviceable  that  they  are  not 
to  bee  relied  on  for  any  business  ;  whereby  the  Dutch  in  most,  if  not 
all,  our  imployments  has  the  advantage,  farr  exceeding  us  as  well  in 
number  as  abillities ;  and  therein  your  prejudice  is  more  than  you 
seeme  to  apprehend,  and  your  business  cannott  bee  effected  as  you 
desire,  except  you  will  bee  pleased  to  releve  yourselves  by  sending 
experienced  merchants  and  not  rawe  youths,  as  most  of  theis  are ; 
wherein  be  pleased  to  excuse  our  boldnes,  for  it  does  greatlie  concerne 
you.”  Certainly  incidental  statements,  in  the  course  of  this  volume , 
with  regard  to  individual  factors,  tend  to  throw  an  ugly  light  on  what 
went  on.  Whatever  be  the  case  elsewhere  it  is  not  in  the  field  of 
Anglo-Indian  administration  that  the  laudator  temporis  acti  will  find 
help  for  his  argument. 

It  is  curious  to  find  that  as  early  as  1626  the  advantages  of  Bombay 
had  been  considered  as  a  place  of  arms  for  England.  It  had  **  no  ill 
ayre,  bnt  a  pleasant,  fruitful!  soile  and  excellent  harbour.  But  the 
difficulties  for  you  alone  to  fortifie  there  maketh  it  many  waies  incon¬ 
venient,  if  not  impossible,  to  bee  accomplished,  seing  the  Portingall 
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hose  country  it  is,  will  with  the  utmost  force  prevent  its  commence* 
and  bee  perpetual  disturbers  of  the  prosecution.”  They  therefore 
proposed  to  the  Dutch  a  joint  occupation,  which  was  rejected  on  the 
ground  of  the  danger  from  Portuguese  attacks.  It  was  possibly  well 
for  the  future  of  British  dominion  that  the  occupation  of  Bombay  was 
not  thus  forestalled. 

H.  £.  Egerton. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  BANK  OF  ENGLAND.  By  A.  ANDRi- 
adAs.  Translated  by  Christabel  Meredith,  [xxxix,  455  pp. 
8vo.  10«.  6<f.  net.  King.  London,  1909.] 

This  study  of  a  peculiarly  British  institution  by  the  Professor  of 
Political  Science  in  the  University  of  Athens  is,  Professor  H.  S. 
Foxwell  tells  us  in  his  prefatory  remarks,  ‘‘  the  most  comprehensive 
and  most  readable  account  of  the  Bank  yet  published.”  The  dearth 
of  official  records  has  been  a  stumbling-block  to  any  such  task,  for  the 
Directors  appear  never  to  have  published  reports  of  its  transactions 
nor  even  to  have  preserved  its  minutes  and  accounts.  Thorold 
Rogers,  in  some  of  his  researches,  stumbled  upon  a  statistical  paper, 
published  by  one  Houghton,  an  apothecary,  which  quoted  the  weekly 
prices  of  Bank  stock  between  1694  and  1703.  Upon  inquiry,  the 
Bank  officials  informed  him  that  they  themselves  possessed  no  record 
of  such  prices  prior  to  1705.  He  thereupon  determined  to  publish 
Houghton’s  list,  and  thus  he  came  to  write  his  First  Nine  Years  of 
the  Bank  of  England,  which  Professor  Andread^s  characterizes  as 
the  one  really  scientific  work  .  .  .  published  on  the  history  of  the 
Bank.”  A  vast  amount  of  information  may  be  derived,  on  the  other 
hand,  from  the  official  inquiries  ensuing  upon  financial  crises,  and 
from  the  crops  of  pamphlets  which,  down  even  to  quite  recent  years, 
have  sprung  up  from  the  same  recurrent  cause,  and  to  both  these 
sources  the  author  expresses  his  indebtedness. 

More  than  half  the  book  concerns  the  growth  of  the  Bank  down 
to  the  resumption  of  cash  payments  after  the  termination  of  the 
Napoleonic  War,  and  this  section  is  distinguished  from  the  remaining 
chapters  by  a  certain  discursiveness.  We  have  the  story  of  the  South 
Sea  Bubble,  and  two  chapters  upon  the  economic  condition  of  England 
at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  upon  the  financial  policy  of 
the  younger  Pitt.  Professor  Andrdad^s  at  this  point  foresees  and 
forestalls  a  possible  criticism  that  the  history  of  the  Bank  is  too 
much  subordinated  to  the  history  of  the  nation  itself,  with  the  assertion 
that  the  Bank  owed  its  origin  to  political  motives,  and  that  reference 
to  politics  was  therefore  unavoidable.  He  might  have  added  that  the 
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Bank,  as  the  creation  of  one  of  the  two  great  political  parties,  owed 
its  earlier  vicissitades  in  great  measure  to  the  onslaughts  of  the 
opposite  faction.  To  injure  the  Whigs,  the  Tories  aimed  some  of 
their  blows  at  the  protigi  and  ally  of  the  Whigs. 

The  outline  of  the  financial  position  at  the  time  of  the  crisis  of 
1825  suggests  an  interesting  comparison  with  our  situation  to-day. 
The  resumption  of  cash  payments  and  the  general  prosperity  enabled 
the  Government  in  1822  to  reduce  the  rate  of  interest  on  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  National  Debt.  Investors  who  had  hitherto  held 
consols  began  to  seek  more  remunerative  securities.  A  spurt  was 
given  to  speculation.  The  South  American  Republics  had  just 
wrenched  themselves  from  the  grasp  of  Spain.  Macleod,  in  his 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Banking ^  estimates  that  the  British  public 
sank  £150  millions  in  public  loans  and  commercial  enterprises  in 
these  countries.  The  contagion  spread  in  other  directions.  The 
recovery  of  the  treasure  lost  by  the  Egyptians  on  the  occasion  of 
the  Exodus  was  the  object  proposed  by  one  company.  The  project 
involved  the  draining  of  the  Red  Sea.  The  rise  in  the  price  of  some 
of  these  wild-cat  issues  was  as  phenomenal  as  it  was  brief,  and  this 
rise  extended  to  commodities  in  general.  An  all-round  slump  followed 
within  a  few  months. 

For  institutions  whose  position  is  in  many  respects  so  similar,  the 
Banks  of  England  and  France  have  had  curiously  different  histories. 
During  the  nineteenth  century,  at  any  rate,  the  career  of  the  former 
has  been  stormier  than  that  of  the  country  itself.  Until  1870  not 
a  quarter  of  a  century  had  passed  without  jeopardy  to  it.  The  Bank 
of  France,  on  the  contrary,  has  suffered  comparatively  lightly  from 
shocks  which  have  shaken  France  herself  to  the  core.  Any  explana¬ 
tion  for  such  a  phenomenon  must  be  sought,  says  our  author,  rather 
in  differences  between  the  two  peoples  than  between  the  two  banks. 

The  French  nation  is  prudent  and  economical,  the  English  nation 
is  enterprising  and  speculative  ;  the  one  grows  rich  through  saving  ; 
the  other  through  business.  .  .  .  John  Bull  can  stand  many  things, 
but  he  cannot  stand  two  per  cent.  .  .  .  But  in  England,  as  elsewhere, 
speculation  leads  to  disaster  and  ultimately  to  crises,  the  brunt  of 
which  must  be  borne  in  the  end  by  the  central  bank.” 

Professor  Andreades  has  been  fortunate  in  finding  a  translator  in 
whose  hands  a  readable  original  suffers  no  diminution  in  point  of 
readableness. 


C.  H.  d*E.  Leppinotok. 
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LA  VIE  OUVRIERE.  Par  Jacques  Valdoub.  [278  pp.  Crown 

8vo.  3f.  50c.  Giard  et  Briere.  Paris,  1909.] 

This  is  an  interesting  sketch  of  the  French  working>man*s  life. 
The  author,  a  graduate  in  law,  for  the  purposes  of  his  study,  con¬ 
verted  himself  for  the  nonce  into  a  working-man,  and  toiled  and  lived 
and  amused  himself  as  French  working-men  do,  at  Roanne,  at  Lyons, 
and  at  Paris.  He  tried  various  trades,  after  passing  through  a 
preliminary  search  for  work  at  different  places,  so  as  to  taste  the 
sweets  of  unemployment.  He  is  not  altogether  in  sympathy  with  his 
temporary  environment.  Some  of  the  colloquies  are  a  little  spun  out, 
and  a  few  of  the  incidents  rather  want  point.  But  the  general  sketch 
given  is  instructive. 

LES  TRAITES  OUVRIERS.  Par  Albert  [268  pp. 

Crown  8vo.  3  fr.  50.  Colin.  Paris,  1908.] 

A  book  which  consists  for  the  most  part  of  numerous  and  lengthy 
quotations  from  treaty-texts  and  international  agreements  can  hardly 
be  expected  to  be  very  easy  reading.  M.  Metin’s  work  is  similar  in 
style  and  scope  to  a  Parliamentary  Blue  Book,  and  about  as  entertain¬ 
ing.  Students,  however,  who  have  occasion  to  seek  information  upon 
the  subject  with  which  it  deals — viz.  the  history  of  the  various  inter¬ 
national  agreements  upon  industrial  matters  which  have  been  concluded 
by  certain  European  States  since  the  congresses  of  Zurich  and  Brussels 
in  1897 — ^will  find  the  relevant  matter  clearly  stated  and  carefully  put 
together. 

The  chief  interest  of  the  volume  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  enables  the 
reader  to  trace  the  growth  of  public  opinion  on  the  Continent  in  the 
direction  of  the  protection  of  the  worker.  It  is  instructive  to  observe 
the  influence  of  the  example  of  neighbouring  countries  in  promoting 
the  progress  of  legislation  of  this  kind — especially  in  cases  where  the 
more  backward  nations  are  desirous  of  securing  by  means  of  reciprocity 
treaties  the  benefits  of  foreign  legislation  for  their  subjects  domiciled 
abroad,  and  find  themselves  refused  such  reciprocity  unless  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  labour  in  the  two  contracting  States  are  equalized. 
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The  book  is  provided  with  a  tabulated  appendix,  showing  at  a  glance 
the  regulations  at  present  in  force  in  the  various  European  countries 
with  regard  to  such  questions  as  employers’  liability,  dangerous  trades, 
juvenile  labour,  night  work,  women’s  work,  one  day’s  rest  in  seven, 
limitation  of  the  working  day,  and  so  forth. 

UTOPIAN  PAPERS.  Edited  by  Dorothea  Hollins,  [xii, 
208  pp.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  6<2.  net.  Masters.  London,  1908.3 
These  papers  do  not  seem  to  make  any  substantial  contribution  to 
sociology  ;  indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  they  can  be  said 
to  bear  upon  the  regeneration  of  our  cities  and  their  inhabitants.” 
The  most  elaborate  essay — a  study  of  Goethe — is  mainly  concerned 
with  points  of  literary  criticism.  The  sketch  of  Utopias  Past  and 
Present  ”  deserves  mention,  as  giving  a  useful  and  concise  summary 
of  the  principles,  “simple  yet  revolutionary,”  which  all  poets  and 
prophets  of  Utopia  have  agreed  in  advocating,  and  which  embody 
ideals  that  are  not  altogether  impracticable.  As  regards  the  future, 
few  will  dissent  from  the  statement  that  “  The  great  reformation 
needed  is  of  the  will,  the  thought,  the  affections,  the  sense  of  duty. 
Given  these,  and  the  environment  must  be  changed  and  purified  and 
sweetened.”  The  concluding  pages  which  deal  with  the  innate 
capacity  for  self-development,  is  of  real  sociological  interest.  In 
particular,  from  the  Christian  Socialist  standpoint,  we  welcome  Dr. 
J.  L.  Tayler’s  wise  observations  on  marriage  and  parentage. 

LES  TECHNICIENS  DE  LA  COMPTABILIT^.  Par  Maurice 
Bellou,  Professeur  d’lSconomie  Industrielle  k  I’^nole  Nationale 
des  Mines.  [54  pp.  8vo.  Dunod  et  Pinat.  Paris,  1909.] 

This  unpretending  little  publication  will  be  welcomed  by  not  a  few. 
It  brings  into  juxtaposition  for  the  first  time  the  several  forms  of 
accountancy  and  audit  in  force  in  various  countries — a  matter  which  has 
not  only  puzzled  a  good  many  men  of  business  engaged  in  commercial 
undertakings,  but  has  also,  among  other  things,  formed  a  hindrance  to 
the  extension  of  profit-sharing.  There  is  nothing  upon  it  to  be  found 
in  the  various  cyclopaedias  or  other  books  of  reference  extant.  Our 
British  system — which,  as  the  author  points  out,  is  the  result  of 
practice — stands  easily  topmost.  The  German  fails  because  it  is  the 
product  of  legislation,  and  those  who  act  as  accountants  are  at  the 
same  time  speculative  commercial  adventurers.  The  Dutch  have 
simply  copied  our  system,  adopting  its  very  name.  In  France  the 
choice  of  a  system  is  at  present  under  discussion. 
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LA  REVISION  DOUANitJRE.  Par  Albin  Hdabt.  Preface 
par  Yve8  Gctot.  [78  pp.  8vo.  If.  50c.  Giard  et  Briere.  Paris, 
1909.] 

The  French  have  their  tariff  reform  question  as  well  as  we,  and 
commercial  men  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel  know  it !  They  have 
done  well  under  the  comparatively  moderate  customs  tariff  uow  in 
force.  **  Mais  nous  allons  changer  tout  cela  ’’ — like  the  doctor  in  the 
comedy  dealing  with  a  healthy  patient.  M.  Huart,  with  the  benison 
of  M.  Yves  Guyot,  shows  in  detail  how  wrong  the  Government  is  in 
giving  its  support  to  the  Tariff  Commission’s  proposal  recommending 
higher  duties  which  would  kill  some  industries,  and  over  which  most 
Chambers  of  Commerce  cry  out  in  protest.  The  little  book  will  be 
found  instructive  for  those  interested  in  the  question. 

LE  march6  financier  am^ricain  et  sa  r^cente 

CRISE.  Par  Hermann  Schumacher,  Professeur  k  I’Universite 
de  Bonn.  Traduit  par  Jean  Lbscure.  [88  pp.  Crown  8vo. 
If.  50c.  Giard  et  Briere.  Paris,  1909.] 

By  means  of  the  exchange  of  professors  arranged  between  the  two 
Governments,  Professor  Schumacher  was  acting  professor  at  the 
University  of  Columbia  in  1906  and  1907.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
he  should  have  sought  to  profit  by  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  great 
American  crisis  on  the  spot  with  his  own. eyes  by  publishing  in  his 
own  country  an  account  of  its  causes  and  the  course  which  it  has  run. 
Professors  and  practical  business  men  do  not  always  think  alike. 
But  in  general  the  narrative  here  presented  may  be  accepted  as 
correct,  though  what  is  said  in  it  is  for  the  most  part  already  known 
in  England.  The  comments  made  hy  a  German,  of  all  writers,  on  the 
reliance  which  American  business  men  on  such  occasions  helplessly 
place  in  government  intervention  ought  to  have  their  weight.  But  it 
would  be  a  pity  if  Continentals,  only  just  beginning  to  learn  about 
the  use  of  cheques,  were  led  to  condemn  a  most  valuable  institution 
on  the  ground  of  its  abuse  in  America. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


I^OR  the  second  time  the  Workers’  Educational  Association 
has  brought  a  group  of  working  men  to  Oxford  for  the 
Extension  Summer  Meeting.  Two  years  ago  there  were  forty 
of  them ;  last  year  at  Cambridge  there  were  about  eighty ;  this 
year  they  were  as  many  as  a  hundred  and  twenty.  They 
attended  the  ordinary  courses  of  lectures,  and  in  addition  they 
arranged  incessant  debates  and  discussions  among  themselves 
and  their  friends.  It  was  a  time  of  general  good  fellowship 
and  comradeship.  A  considerable  group  of  dons  was  in  resi¬ 
dence,  and  had  long  conversatipns  or  debates  with  them.  It  is 
interesting  to  notice  that,  with  those  who  have  been  at  similar 
gatherings  before,  while  their  political  aims  are  unaltered,  the 
acidity  is  gone  out  of  them.  There  is  plenty  of  very  straight 
talking  ;  they  do  not  mince  matters  when  they  wish  to  criticize 
institutions  or  persons.  But  there  is  no  bitterness  in  their 
antagonism;  they  do  not  jeer  or  carp,  they  merely  want  to 
alter  a  great  number  of  things.  Even  their  attitude  to  the 
Universities  is  quite  cordial ;  they  have  always  respected  them 
for  what  they  could  give,  but  have  sometimes  been  very  bitter 
against  them  for  not  giving  it  more  freely.  The  demand  is  still 
as  keen  as  ever ;  but  the  bitterness  is  gone. 

The  most  striking  change  appeared  on  the  two  Sunday  even¬ 
ings.  It  has  become  a  custom  that  the  evening  preacher  should 
meet  them  after  service  and  discuss  the  subject  of  the  sermon. 
On  the  two  Sunday  evenings  this  year  the  preachers  victimized 
were  Mr.  Hudson  Shaw,  who  had  dealt  with  “  Christianity  and 
the  Social  Problem,”  and  the  President  of  the  Workers’  Educa¬ 
tional  Association,  Mr.  Temple,  who  had  taken  as  his  subject 
“  Christianity  and  Modem  Thought.”  Both  found  the  majority 
of  the  working  men  in  disagreement  with  them  on  many  of  the 
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pointe  under  consideration;  but  the  discussions  were  of  the 
friendliest  kind,  and  the  second  occasion,  when  all  the  pro- 
foundest  problems  of  philosophy  and  theology  were  raised,  was 
most  remarkable  for  the  combination  of  outspokenness  and 
reverence  which  nearly  all  the  speakers  displayed.  There  are 
not  many  agencies  for  bringing  people  of  different  social  ante¬ 
cedents  and  different  convictions  into  the  close  friendship  and 
intimacy  which  makes  the  Workers’  Educational  Association 
a  veritable  brotherhood. 

The  Development  Bill  now  before  Parliament  has  a  peculiar 
interest  at  this  moment.  On  the  one  hand,  it  signifies  the  frank 
recognition  by  an  avowedly  Free  Trade  Government  that,  in 
view  of  the  increasing  stress  of  international  competition,  a 
modem  State  can  no  longer  confine  itself  to  the  merely  negative 
duties  of  prevention  or  restriction.  It  has  also  positive  functions 
to  fulfil  in  promoting  the  industrial  and  commercial  welfare  of 
the  community.  On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  opponents  of 
this  measure  have  appealed  to  exactly  the  same  argument  which 
is  brought  against  any  proposal  in  the  direction  of  Tariff  Reform, 
viz.  that  it  would  inevitably  lead  to  a  most  deplorable  growth 
of  political  corruption.  However,  this  danger  has  been  reduced 
to  a  minimum  by  the  acceptance  in  committee  of  Lord  Robert 
Cecil’s  amendment  in  a  somewhat  modified  form,  transferring 
the  primary  allotment  of  all  grants  to  a  more  or  less  permanent 
Commission,  independent  of  the  Executive  Government  for 
the  day.  _ 

The  scope  of  the  Bill  is  sufiiciently  courageous  and  compre¬ 
hensive.  Its  full  title  is  “  A  Bill  to  promote  the  Economic 
Development  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Improvement  of 
Roads  therein.”  It  enables  the  Treasury  “  to  make  free  grants 
and  loans  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  and  developing  forestry, 
agriculture,  and  rural  industries,  the  reclamation  and  drainage 
of  land,  the  improvement  of  rural  transport  (other  than  roads), 
the  construction  and  improvement  of  harbours  and  canals,  and 
the  development  and  improvement  of  fisheries,  and  for  any  other 
purpose  calculated  to  promote  the  economic  development  of  the 
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United  Kingdom.”  We  are  in  entire  sympathy  with  the  general 
aims  of  this  measure,  in  spite  of  any  possible  disasters  which 
may  lurk  in  its  practical  administration.  But,  to  ensure  success, 
we  must  have,  not  only  the  thorough  application  of  an  adequate 
business  capacity,  but  also  the  stem  exercise  of  an  independent 
and  resolute  faculty  to  criticize  and  appraise  particular  claims 
for  assistance.  The  experience  of  Mr.  John  Bums  in  his  strict 
administration  of  the  Unemployed  Workmen’s  Act  is  a  signal 
instance  of  the  sort  of  pressure  that  may  be  brought  to  bear  on 
Government  officials  to  subsidize  quasi-popular,  though  really 
disastrous,  schemes  of  reform.  However,  for  our  part,  we  are 
prepared  to  face  the  risk  in  undertaking  such  a  praiseworthy 
enterprise. 

The  appearance  of  a  little  pamphlet  on  The  Teaching  of  Civics 
in  Public  Schools,  which  emanates  from  Clifton  College,  is  an 
encouraging  sign  of  the  times.  The  author,  Mr.  C.  H.  Spence, 
is  prepared  to  apologize  for  the  particular  term  used,  but  pleads 
the  admitted  deficiency  of  the  English  language.  However,  in 
any  case,  the  practical  object  in  view  is  of  real  national  im¬ 
portance  ;  and  the  Headmaster  of  Clifton  College,  the  Rev.  A.  A. 
David,  is  to  be  heartily  congratulated  on  having  initiated  this 
experiment.  It  is  significant  of  the  general  tendency  to  correct 
some  of  our  old  scholastic  notions ;  as,  for  example,  that  English 
history  ended  with  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  or  that  well-appointed 
playing-fields  are  the  chief  assets  of  a  public  school.  The  purpose 
of  the  Clifton  scheme  is  thus  defined: — "(1)  To  train  public 
school  boys  to  a  sense  of  their  duties  and  responsibilities  as 
citizens.  (2)  To  give  them  some  knowledge  of  the  institutions 
of  their  own  country,  and  the  conditions  under  which  they  live. 
(3)  To  interest  them  in  some  of  the  problems,  social,  economic, 
and  political,  with  which  they  will  be  brought  face  to  face  when 
they  leave  school :  and  to  prepare  them  to  take  their  share,  as 
far  as  may  be,  in  helping  to  solve  them.”  A  specimen  syllabus 
is  given  for  a  systematic  course  extending  over  three  terms. 
But  we  are  told  that  “no  text-book  is  to  be  used  except 
WhitaJcer’s  Alma/mc.'’ 


OLD  TESTAMENT  ECONOMICS. 


This  tiUe  may  be  interpreted  to  cover  a  great  deal  more  than 
I  am  prepared  to  discuss  in  the  present  paper.  I  shall, 
therefore,  confine  myself  to  a  selection  of  topics,  and  only  con¬ 
sider  briefly  some  of  the  primitive  Hebrew  ideas  and  customs 
connected  with  property,  land,  labour,  poor  t*elief,  trade,  and 
public  service.  To  a  great  extent,  of  course,  the  interest  of  the 
subject  is  merely  historical ;  such  institutions  as  slavery  and 
the  sabbatical  year,  for  example,  belong  to  a  vanished  order  of 
society.  On  the  other  hand,  many-olthe  principles  which  were 
intended  to  govern  the  sopiil  life  of  ancient  Israel  are  permanent 
and  fiindamftntal.  Hainan  nature  remains  the  same  whether 
you  are  dealing  with  a  Phoenician  pedlar  or  with  an  Oxford 
tradesman,  whether  yon  have  to  build  a  pyramid  or  construct 
a  railway.  Hereditary  ownership  is  still  as  jealous  of  its  rights 
as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Naboth’s  vineyard.  The  language  of 
the  Prophets,  when  they  deal  with  social  questions,  strikes  us  eis 
startlingly  modem,  simply  because  they  touch  the  fundamentals 
of  society  which  do  not  change.  And  there  is  a  further  reason 
why  a  study  of  Old  Testament  economics  possesses  more  than 
an  antiquarian  interest :  as  distinct  from  the  outward  institu¬ 
tions,  the  great  principles  of  the  Old  Testament  have  been  taken 
over  by  the  Christian  Church  under  the  guidance  of  its  Founder 
— such  principles  as  the  claims  of  brotherhood,  the  equality  of 
justice,  the  rights  of  the  poor  and  weak  against  the  merely  rich 
and  powerful  Hence  in  this  brief  discussion  of  a  wide  subject 
our  method  will  be  to  illustrate  the  usages  of  the  ancient  order, 
and  to  bring  out  the  principles  which  bear  upon  the  problems 
of  the  present  day. 

^To  be^n  with,  it  is  important  to  realize  the  strength  of  the 
tribal  or  national  sense  in  early  times.  ‘^The  individual  counted 
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for  nothing  apart  from  his  family,  his  clan,  or  his  nation. 

^ocial  relations  were  governed  by  obligations  to  the 
tribal  the  tribal  deity :  the  individual  atfoined  his 

highest  development,  not  by  standing  alone,  but  as  a  member 
of  an  illustrious  family  or  race.  In  religion  this  instinct  of 
nati^ialism  is  felt  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  and  it  requires  a  considerable  effort  of  the  imagination 
to  appreciate  the  mental  attitude  implied.  In  most  cases  the 
religious  unit  is  the  nation ;  it  was  with  the  nation  as  a  whole 
that  Jahweh  bound  Himself  by  covenant;  Israel  was  His 
wedded  spouse.  While  in  the  New  Testament  each  believer  is 
called  a  son  of  Qod,  in  the  Old  Testament  it  is  Ephraim,  the 
race,  who  is  Jahweh’s  son,  His  first-born.  This  theory,  which 
is  specially  congenial  to  oriental  thought,  has,  of  course,  its 
strong  points  in  the  emphasis  laid  upon  brotherhood  and  upon 
the  subordination  of  private  interest  to  t^e  common  good ;  but  it 
belongs  to  a  rudimentary  stage  of  civilization.  The  philosophy 
of  personality  has  not  yet  emerged.  It  was  a  new  thing,  there¬ 
fore,  when  Jeremiah  taught  the  religion  of  the  individualin-his 
relation  to  Qod,  and  when  Ezekiel  &  little  later  proclaimed  the 
responsibility  of  the  individual  and  his  moral  freedom.  The 
break-up  of  the  nation  at  the  period  of  the  exile  gave  a  powerful 
impetus  to  this  profound  change  of  conception ;  religion 
remained,  Jahweh  remained,  while  all  else  was  gone. 

But  the  greatJieachers  did  not  stop  here.  They  never  dreamt 
of  developing  an  individualistic  religion.  If  they  perceived 
with  a  new  clearness,  not  indeed  as  the  result  of  abstract  specu¬ 
lation,  but  as  the  outcome  of  their  vivid  sense  of  fellowship  with 
'  Qod,  the  religious  value  and  responsibility  of  each  human  soul, 
it  was  with  the  aim  of  founding  a  new  social  order.  Ezekiel 
especially  saw  the  need  of  reconstructing  a  new  nation  out 
of  converted  individuals.  The  prophets  of  this  age  never 
abandon  the  idea  of  founding  a  social  organism,  a  people  of 
Jahweh,  in  a  higher  sense  than  had  been  contemplated  before^ 
Speaking  broadly,  then,  I  think  we  may  distinguish  three  stages : 
the  tribaLstage,  in  which  tha_na4ion  is  J^he  imit,  and  the  indi- 
^i^is  notjmn8|(lficed.;-then  the  stage  in  which  the  individual 
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reali^  himself ;  and  this  is  all  leading  up  to  the  climax 
when,  from  altered  individualsja  .  new  whole  is  to  be  created,  an 
order  in  which  each  separate  person  attains  his  full  stature  as  a 
member  of  the  holy  nation  or  kingdom  of  God.  1  need  not 
stop  to  point  out  the  bearing  of  these  considerations  upon  the 
subject  which  we  have  in  hand. 

There  is  one  more  preliminary  to  keep  in  mind.  Among  the 
IsraeUtfiS*  as  among  most  ancient  peoples,  no  distmction  was 
drawn  between  civil  and  religiQiis.  Everyday  life  in  all  its 
relations  was  penetrated  by  religion ;  the  making  of  an  agree¬ 
ment,  the  dealing  out  of  justice,  the  binding  over  of  a  slave,  the 
inauguration  of  a  war,  required  religious  sanctions.  The  rules 
of  husbandry  were  taught  by  Jahweh,  the  harvest  gladness  was 
joy  before  Jahweh,  the  army  was  Jahweh's  host ;  the  spirit  of 
Jahweh  gave  wisdom  to  the  king,  the  divine  oracle  delivered 
law  and  judgment.  We  cannot  study  the  economics  of  the  Old 
Testament  without  touching  religious  ideas  and  practices  at 
every  point. 

Now  we  may  take  up  the  particular  topics  which  I  mentioned 
at  the  beginning. 

i.  The  Rights  of  Property.  The  primitive  Hebrew  Code 
known  as  the  Book  of  the  Covenapt  (Exod.  xx.  22-xxiii.  19) 
is  largely  concerned  with  this  matter :  and  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  order  in  which  the  various  regulations  occur,  the  most 
valuable  kind  of  property  consisted  of  slaves ;  they  come  first 
on  the  list  Here  it  may  be  noticed  that  ancient  custom  gave 
to  the  father  of  a  fiunily  or  head  of  a  household  large  rights 
of  proprietorship  over  the  pe^ns  of  his  dependents.  A  man 
might  sell  his  daughter  to  be  a  maidservant,  and  her  master 
might  dispose  of  her  pretty  much  as  he  pleased,  though  he  was 
not  allowed  to  sell  her  to  foreigners  (ih.  xxi.  7  f.).  The  seduc¬ 
tion  of  a  virgin  was  punished  with  fines  as  being  a  damage  done 
to  property  (ib.  xxii.  16  f.) ;  it  is  clear  that  the  women  of  the 
household  were  regarded  as  dmttola  These  early  laws  were 
designed  for  an  agricultural  community,  which  cherished  a 
strong  sense  of  their  rights  as  owners  of  cattle,  fields,  and  vine¬ 
yards  ;  any  invasion  of  these  rights  demanded  compensation  to 
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the  proprietor.  For  the  protection  of  property  we  find  provi¬ 
sions  dealing  with  theft  and  safeguarding  deposits  and  trusts 
(ib.  xziL  1-15).  This  primitive  Hebrew  code  shows  remarkable 
resemblance,  both  in  form  and  contents,  to  the  far  more  ancient 
and  elaborate  Code  of  Hammurabi,  king  of  Babylon,  circ. 

2000  B.c.  For  example,  the  case  is  put  in  much  the  same  way 
as  in  Exodus :  If  a  bull  has  gone  wild  and  gored  a  man,  and 
caused  his  death,  there  can  be  no  suit  brought  against  the 
owner  ”  (Code  of  H.,  §  260  =  Elxod.  xxi.  28).  In  the  early  Baby¬ 
lonian  Code  the  rights  of  property  are  much  more  fully  developed 
and  a  more  advanced  state  of  society  is  reflected,  so  that  we  are 
entitled  to  say  that  the  oi^anized  system  of  proprietorship,  with 
its  privileges  and  saieguards,  was  inherited  by  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  from  a  remote  past,jMt,  however,  directly  from  Babylonia 
but  through  various  intermediate  channels, 
il  From  the  rights  of  property  we  pass  naturally  to  the 
if  that  is  not  too  soundiug  a  phrase.  At 
^e  earliest  stage  property  in  land  is  unknown  :  the  tribe 
wanders  over  its  district,  feeding  its  her^  where  pasturage  is  to 
be  found ;  and  water  rather  than  land,  the  well  digged  by  the 
labour  of  a  private  person,  is  the  more  important  and  older  kind 
of  property,  as  Robertson  Smith  pointed  out  Probably  the 
Israelites,  when  they  settled  down  in  villages  or  townships,  held 
land  on  the  tenure  of  the  community;  individual  rights  were 
only  acquired  by  building  a  house  or  cultivating  a  field.  Then 
as  a  nfintral  grew  up,  and  the  monarchy  cajoe  into 

existence,  the  older  land  system  was  displaced.  The  king  had 
his  estates,  and  gave  his  friends  estates ;  with  the  growth  of 
population  and  the  advance  of  settled  life,  the  land  tended  to 

become  the  private  property  of  individuala  So  we  find  in  the  I _ 

Old  Testament  traces  of  a  class  of  small  landowners  who  were 
the  back-bone  of  the  country.  But  what  with  the  arbitrary 
oppression  of  the  kings,  the  growing  wealth  and  rapacity  of  the 
grandees  and  courtiers,  and  the  losses  brought  about  by  war, 
the  small  landowner  gradually  ceased  to  hold  his  own ;  he  fell 
•  into  the  hands  of  creditors  or  was  ejected  by  violence,  as  in  the 
case  of  Naboth.  The  land  thus  passed  into  large  estates  held 
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by  the  few  who  were  rich  and  powerful.  This  is  the  state  ot 
things  denounced  by  the  earlier  prophets,  Amos,  Isaiah,  and 
Micah  (e.g.  Amos  v.  11 ;  Isa^c*  8 ;  Mic.  ii.  2,  9,  etc.). 

Turning  from  this  abnormal  development,  we  find  that  under 
ordinary  conditions  a  strong  sense  of  hereditary  ownership 
existed  in  Israel,  and  an  equally  strong  feeling  against  land 
passing  out  of  the  possession  of  the  family.  In  Lev.  xxv. 
25-28  there  is  a  law,  evidently  an  old  one,  which  provides  that 
in  the  case  of  a  forced  sale  of  hereditary  land  the  nearest  kinsman 
shall  have  the  first  right  of  puroha^.  The  earliest  instance  of 
such  a  redemption  of  land  occurs  in  the  history  of  Jeremiah 
(xxxii.  6-15),  but  the  custom  must  have  been  in  force  long  before 
his  time.  The  law  of  inheritance  (Num.  xxvii.  1-11)  points  in 
the  same  direction.  But  the  most  striking  evidence  for  Israelite 
opinion  agaiast  the  permanent  alienation  of  the  land  is  the 
institution  of  the  year  of  jubile  (Lev.  xxv.).  Every  fiftieth 
year  the  land  is  to  revert  to  its  ordinal  owner  (vers.  13,  31, 33), 
and  not  only  land,  but  houses  in  imwalled  villages ;  an  exception 
is  made  in  favour  of  house-property  in  towns  (vers.  29-32).  Now 
the  principle  underlying  this  institution  is  that  the  tribe  or 
nation  should  assert  its  rights  over  the  individual  to  prevent 
the  land  passing  permanently  into  the  hands  of  strangers.  The 
custom  of  a  periodical  redistribution  of  the  land  of  a  community 
goes  back  to  immemorial  times,  and  analogies  can  be  quoted  from 
various  quarters.^  Nor  is  the  law  altogether  impracticable  as 
regards  landed  property ;  in  Lev.  xxv.  39-43,  however,  the  law 
is  extended  to  persons,  and  requires  the  manumission  of  slaves 
in  the  year  of  jubile — obviously  an  impossible  regulation. 

Was  this  a  mere  paper  law  ?  It  is  not  easy  to  give  a 
satisfactory  answer  to  the  question.  On  the  one  hand  we  can 
find  no  distinct  ca%  of  the  actual  observance  of  the  jubile  year ; 
the  complaints  of  Isaiah  and  Micah  against  the  accumulation  of 

‘  Of.  Arutotie,  Pd.  u.  7 :  *  Uw  among  the  Locriani  reetraining  the  sale  of  land 
and  keeping  the  lots  of  equal  size.  Strabo  mentions  among  the  Dalmatians  a 
fresh  distribution  of  land  ererj  eight  years.  For  traces  of  the  system  of  "  shifting 
sereralties  ”  among  Aryan  nations,  see  Maine,  Village  Communities,  81  f. :  There 
appears  to  be  no  country  inhabited  by  an  Aryan  race  in  which  traces  do  not 
remain  of  the  ancient  periodical  redistribution.” 
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land  by  the  rich,  show  no  acquaintance  with  any  institution  of 
the  kind ;  it  is  not  mentioned  in  Deuteronomy  (seventh  century 
B.C.)  or  in  the  Wests’  Code,  (fifth  century) ;  we  meet  with  it 
first  in  the  Law  of  Holiness  (Lev.  xvii.-xxvi.,  sixth  century). 
A  reference  to  it  has  been  discovered  in  Ezek.  viL  12, 13,  but 
the  text  of  the  passage  is  too  uncertain  to  furnish  any  clear 
evidence ;  a  more  probable  allusion  may  be  found  in  “  the  year 
of  liberty  ”  mentioned  in  Ezek.  xlvi.  17,  but  this,  again,  is  not 
quite  certain,  for  the  reference  may  be  to  the  sabbatical  year, 
though,  in  the  case  of  estates  granted  by  the  prince  to  his 
servants,  it  is  more  likely  that  Ezekiel  has  in  his  mind  a  longer 
tenure,  such  as  would  last  to  the  fiftieth  year.  There  is,  then, 
this  one  possible  reference  to  the  jubile ;  and  in  the  Pentateuch, 
outside  Lev.  xxv.,  it  is  only  once  spoken  of,  in  Num.  xxxvi. 
4,  a  passage  which  belongs  to  a  supplementary  code.  We  can 
hardly  be  surprised,  therefore*  that  some  scholars  believe  that 
the  law  of  jubile  was  a  purely  ideal  scheme,  developed  from 
the  law  of  the  seventh  year,  or  as  an  extreme  completion  of  the 
sabbatical  idea.  There  is  something,  however,  to  be  said  on 
the  other  side.  From  the  account  given  in  Lev.  xxv.,  we 
should  naturally  conclude  that  the  writer  has  a  very  definite 
law  in  his  mind,  which  he  applies  in  quite  a  practical  manner 
to  different  cases;  and,  as  shown  above,  there  are  abundant 
analogies  for  the  institution.  I  am  inclined,  therefore,  to  agree 
with  Driver  and  White,  that  the  jubile  law  was  not  a  pure  piece 
of  priestly  invention.^  It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  law  was 
not  observed  after  the  exile.  One  more  point  may  be  noticed 
before  we  leave  this  subject  Underlying  the  provisions  of  the 
jubile  was  a  principle  which  aimed  at  limiting  the  absolute 
ownership  of  land;  and  it  is  in  harmony  with  this  principle 
that  in  Lev.  xxv.  23  we  find  the  statement,  “the  land  shall 
not  be  sold  in  perpetuity ;  for  the  land  is  mine ;  for  ye  are 
strangers  and  sojourners  with  me.”  Very  likely  this  theory  of 
ultimate  proprietorship  may  be  little  more  than  the  pious 
comment  of  a  later  day,  inserted  into  the  enactments  of  Lev.  xxv. ; 
but  there  it  stands,  and  it  proves  that  to  some  minds,  at  any 
‘  Commentary  on  LevUiau  in  Haupt’s  Sacred  Books  of  the  Old  Testament.  . 
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rate,  among  the  Jewish  community,  the  land  did  not  belong  to 
the  people  in  the  last  resort,  but  to  Jahweh  Himself. 

We  now  come  to  a  much  better  attested  land  law,  that  of 
the  seventh'  or  sabbatical  year.  In  the  Book  of  the  Covenant 
one  of  the  oldest  codes,  it  is  laid  down  that  the  land  is  to  lie 
fallow  every  seventh  year ;  there  is  to  be  an  entire  cessation  of 
field  work,  that  the  poor  may  eat,  and  the  beast  of  the  field  may 
eat  what  the  poor  leave  behind  (Exod.  xxiii.  10, 11).  In  principle, 
a  periodical  fallow  is  a  well-recognized,  and  indeed  a  necessary, 
rule  of  agriculture,  and  there  is  nothing  to  cause  surprise  in 
finding  it  enforced  by  the  early  Israelite  legislation.  Observe 
that  we  are  not  told  that  the  seven  years  were  fixed  all  over 
the  country ;  each  owner  would  act  independently,  and  different 
portions  would  lie  fallow  in  different  years.  Characteristic  of 
the  Hebrew  eededs. the  extension  of  this  principle  to  slavery; 
a  slave  is  to  serve  for  six  years,  and  in  the  seventh  he  goes 
free  (Exod.  xxi.  2  ff.).  In  Deut.  xv.  12-18  the  same  rule  is 
repeated,  with  a  further  extension  to  debts  {ib.  1-3);  and  it 
seems  to  be  implied  that  the  seventh  year  is  observed  simul¬ 
taneously  all  over  the  land  {ib.  ver.  3  end).  We  come  down  to 
the  later  legislation,  and  in  Lev.  xxv.  1-7  we  find  that  the  same 
law  is  maintained,  but  with  additional  emphasis;  there  is  to 
be  an  absolute  and  universal  fallow;  in  the  seventh  year  no 
storing,  no  harvesting  is  allowed;  only  “that  which  groweth 
of  itself”  is  available  for  food.  The  obvious  difficulty  arises. 
What  is  to  happen  in  the  eighth  year,  and,  indeed,  in  the 
ninth?  The  difficulty  is  met  by  the  promise  that  the  sixth 
year  shall  be  exceptionally  productive,  and  furnish  enough  food 
to  last  for  the  three  years  which  follow  {ib.  vers.  20-22).  As 
stated  here,  the  1^  rays  nothing  about  bene^  to  the  poor ;  it 
simply  lays  down  the  religious  principles  of  a  sabbath  for  the 
land  as  well  as  for  man  and  beast.  Evidently  we  have  reached 
a  point  at  which  the  legislation  has  become  largely  a  matter  of 
Ij^eory.  Was  it,  in  any  form,  ever  put  into  practice  ?  An 
answer  cannot  be  given  without  drawing  a  distinction.  The 
different  codes  of  the  Pentateuch  were  not  designed  to  introduce 
novelties,  but  to  regulete  existing  customs;  and  though  the 
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historical  books  are  silent  as  to  the  observance  of  the  sabbatical 
year,  that  does  not  prove  that  the  custom  was  unknown;  if 
the  fallow  were  not  kept  simultaneously,  it  would  hardly  call 
for  notice.  The  case  is  different  with  the  simultaneous  fallow, 
which  would  cause  such  a  serious  dislocation  of  everyday  life 
that  some  allusion  to  it  might  be  expected ;  we  may  safely  say 
that  it  was  not  observed  before  the  Exile  (cp.  2  Chron.  xxxvL 
21  with  Lev.  xxvL  34  f.).  Something  of  the  kind  may  have 
been  attempted  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  31),  but  the 
reference  is  doubtful ;  not  until  the  Greek  period  do  we  find 
undisputed  allusions  to  “  a  sabbath  for  the  land,”  which  by  that 
time  had  become  a  regular  institution.^ 

iii.  Employers  and  Employed.  Slavery  in  the  East  was  free 
from  many  of  the  disabilities  which  came  to  be  associated  with 
it  in  Greece  and  Italy,  and  in  fhe  mediaeval  and  modem  world. 
The  relationship  between  master  and  slave  partook  of  the 
patriarchal  character  of  the  whole  establishment ;  the  master’s 
rights  over  the  slaves  did  not  fiiffer  greatly  from  those  which 
he  exercised  over  members  of  his  own  family.  The  slave  could 
attain  high  positions,  be  adopted  into  the  family,  and  marry  a 
free  woman ;  he  was  not  debarred  from  holding  private  posses¬ 
sions,  or  from  trading,  or  from  purchasing  his  freedom.  One 
point  in  particular  is  worth  noticing :  in  Israel  the  slave  had 
to  be  circumcized;  this  meant  that  he  was  received  into  a 
religious  community,  and  enjoyed  all  the  privileges  of  a  religious 
status.  At  the  same  time  it  is  likely  enough  that  as  society  be¬ 
came  more  settled  and  complex,  the  lot  of  the  slave  grew  harder. 

The  following  are  the  chief  features  of  the  legislation  on  the 
subject,  (a)  The  period  of  service  lasted  six  years ;  in  the  seventh 
year  the  slave  was  to  go  free,  but  not  his  wife  and  children 
(Book  of  the  Covenant,  Exod.  xxl  1-11).  No  doubt  this  law  was 
constantly  evaded  in  practice ;  the  earliest  historical  allusion  to 
it  (Jer.  xxxiv.  14  ff.)  shows  that  it  had  become  practically 
a  dead  letter,  and  that  no  attempt  to  enforce  it  could  be 
successful  for  long.  Perpetual  servitude  might  be  undertaken 

'  See  1  Mmc.  tL  49,  53 ;  Josephos  Ant.  xi.  8,  6 ;  ziii.  8, 1 ;  xir.  10,  6 ;  for  the 
Uerodian  pwiod,  ib.  xir.  16, 2 ;  xt.  1,  2 ;  Tacitus  Hitt.  vi.  4. 
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volontarily ;  the  slave  had  then  to  submit  to  branding ;  ^  accord¬ 
ing  to  Deut.  XV.  17  women  were  to  be  branded  too.  By  the  law 
of  Lev.  XXV.. perpetual  servitude  was  abolished;  but  this  was 
the  least  workable  provision  of  the  law  of  the  fiftieth  year, 
and  probably  merely  represented  an  ideal.  (6)  We  can  trace  a 
growing  humanitarian  tendency  in  the  development  of  the 
legislation.  Thus  in  Deut.  xv.  13  f.  the  master  is  told  to  bestow 
a  liberal  ^dowment  on  the^slave  at  the  time  of  his  release. 
Again,  the  poor  brother  who  sells  himself  as  a  slave  is  to  be 
raised  to  the  status  of  a  hired  workman  (Lev.  xxv.  39  f.).  Perhaps 
Deut  xxii.  8  may  be  interpreted  as  a  provision  for  the  protection 
of  labour. 

Turning  from  the  condition  of  the  slave  to  that  of  the  hired 
servant,  we  find  that  a  strong  emphasis  is  laid  upon  prompt 
and  adequate  remuneration  for  labour  (Deut  xxiv.  14  f. ;  Lev. 
xix.  13).  On  this  subject  the  lawgivers  and  the  prophets  were 
no  doubt  in  advance  of  the  practice  of  the  time :  their  language 
clearly  implies  that  the  first  charge  on  all  undertakings  involving 
employment  of  labour  was  to  be  an  adequate  wage  (Jer.  xxii. 
13;  Mai.  iii.  5). 

iv.  Belief  of  the  Poor  and  Hdple^  Jahweh  is  particularly 
the  champion  of  the^ fatherless,  the  widow,  and  the  stranger 
(Deut.  X.  18):  no  unfair  advantage  is  to  be  taken  of  their 
condition;  they  are  to  be  treated  with  impartial  consideration 
in  the  courts  of  law  (Deut  xxiv.  17  f.,  xxviL  19  *).  The  legislation 
makes  special  provision  for  poor  relief :  we  have  noticed  already 
the  humanitarian  motive  of  the  sabbatical  year  stated  in  one 
of  the  oldest  codes  (Exod.  xxiiL  11).  A  similar  benevolent  turn 
was  given  to  ancient  customs  at  gleaming  time  and  vintage  ‘ 
(Lev.  xix.  9,  xxiii.  22);  and  another  regular  source  of  supply 
for  the  poor  was  provided  by  the  tithe.  Every  third  year  the 
tithe  of  the  increase  of  the  land  was  to  be  stored  up  in  different 

*  The  branding  of  slaves  is  mentioned  in  the  Code  of  Hammurabi,  H  226,  227, 
and  in  the  newly  discovered  Aramaic  papyri  from  Elephantine ;  cL  Isa.  xliv.  5  R.V. 
nuu-g. ;  Bzek.  iz.  4 ;  Qal.  vi.  17 ;  Rev.  xiii.  16,  zvi.  2,  ziz.  20,  zz.  4. 

*  Ci  Pr.  ziv.  31,  zzii.  22. 

*  It  has  been  suggested  that  these  customs  were  originally  ceremonies  relating 
to  the  oom-spirit  and  the  last  sheaves  of  com. 
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towns  and  distributed  among  the  dependent  members  of  the 
community  (Deut  xiv.  28  f.,  xxvL  12,  13).  Another  way  of 
helping  the  poor  was  by  charitable  loans  v  this  is  strongly 
encouraged  in  the  law  of  Deuteronomy  (xv.  7-10) ;  and  as  early 
as  the  R)ok  of  the  Covenant  it  is  expressly  forbidden  to  exact 
interest  on  such  loans  (Exod.  xxiL  25 ;  cf.  Lev.  xxv.  33-37) ;  accord¬ 
ing  to  Deuteronomy,  interest  may  not  be  taken  from  any  brother 
Israelite,  though  it  may  be  exacted  of  a  foreigner  (Deui  xxiii. 
19  £).  Sometimes  these  Old  Testament  laws  have  been  used  to 
support  a  protest  against  modem  methods  of  business ;  but  this 
is  due  to  a  misunderstanding.  The  underlying  motive  has  indeed 
a  practical  bearing  upon  the  conditions  of  the  present  day ;  but 
the  laws  themselves  are  concerned  only  with  interest  on  charit¬ 
able  loans.  This  is  something  quite  different  from  interest  in 
the  modem  sense.  The  subscription  of  capital  for  large  com¬ 
mercial  undertakings  w&s  unknown  in  Old  Testament  times ;  it 
is  not  contemplated  in  the  Hebrew  legislation. 

V.  Trade  and  Commerce.  The  Israelites  of  the  Old  Testament 
were  not  a  trading  nation.  They  were  chiefly  engaged  in 
agriculture,  and  society  was  constmcted  on  the  basis  of  an  agri¬ 
cultural  life.*  The  moiohaatajRf^  not  Hebrews,  but  travelling 
Canaanites.  The  Hebrew  housewife  spun  flax  and  carded  wool 
at  home,  and  sold  the  produce  of  her  labour  to  the  Phoenician  or 
Canaanite  packman  (Prov.  xxxi.  24).  But  during  the  monarchy 
We  read  of  periods,  as  for  instance  in  the  days  of  Uzziah,  when 
commerce  expanded.  The  newly  developed  trade  brought  with 
it  grave  social  dangers;  it  tended  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  a 
greedy  aristocracy ;  capital  became  centralized,  with  the  result, 
usual  in  eastern  society,  that  exactions  and  dishonesty  began 
to  increase.  Thus  Isaiah  denounces  the  unequal  distribution 
and  accumulation  of  wealth  (ii.  7,  v.  8-13),  and  the  growth  of  a 
^heedless  luxury  (iii.  16-24) ;  Hosea  is  equally  stem  on  the  subject, 
<  and  singles  out  commercial  deceit  and  oppression  (xiL  7,  8) ;  the 
other  prophets  of  the  same  period  allude  to  the  social  dangers 
brought  about  by  the  development  of  wealth  (Amos  vi.  1-6; 

>  This  may  be  inustrated  from  the  Book  of  Proverbs ;  see  xi.  26,  xiL  11,  xiii. 
2S,  zx.  4,  xziv.  27, 90-34,  xxviL  23-27. 
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Micah  iiL  2).  In  the  interests  of  commercial  morality  the  legisla¬ 
tion  forbids  false  weights  and  measures  (Deut  13-16 ;  Lev. 
xix.  35,  36) ;  at  the  time  when  the  Proverbs  were  composed  it 
W81S  evidently  necessary  to  remind  tradesmen  repeatedly  that 
i^a  just  balance  and  scales  are  the  Lord’s”  (Prov.  xvL  11;  cf. 
xi.  1,  XX.  10,  23). 

vi.  PvhLic  Semim,  Taxation  in  our  sense  of  the  term  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  existed  in  Old  Testament  times,  though 
something  of  the  kind  is  mentioned  in  the  history  of  Saul, 
David,  and  Solomon.  Apparently  there  was  no  regular  system 
of  a  universal  levy  for  the  maintenance  of  the  monarchy  and 
the  state  service.  Under  Solomon  we  first  hear  of  an  Israelite 
corvee,  an  institution  which  was  deeply  resented,  and  a  chief 
cause  of  the  disruption  of  the  kingdom;  it  disappeared  under 
Solomon’s  successor.  But  though  we  hear  little  of  taxation  for 
civil  purposes,  we  do  find  a  strong  assertion  of  the  principle  that 
every  citizen  is  bound  to  contribute  to  the  public  maintenance 
of  religion.  A  portion  of  every  man’s  income  belongs  to  Jahweh. 
This  principle  is  formulated  in  the  laws  of  tithe.  A  tenth  of 
the  annual  increase  of  the  land  is  to  be  set  apart  for  God’s 
service.  Some  of  this  is  to  be  used  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  as 
mentioned  above  (Deut  xiv.  28  f.,  xxvL  12),  and  some  goes  to 
the  support  of  the  Levites  (xb.  xiv.  27),  who  also  enjoy  the 
firstfruits  (ih.  xviiL  4).  The  Deuteronomic  law  is  reiterated 
by  the  Priestly  C?o4e  (Num.  xviii.  21  flf.),  which  further  provides 
that  the  Levites  are  to  be  no  longer  dependent  on  generosity ; 
they  are  to  receive  nine-tenths  of  the  annual  tithe,  and  to  pay 
the  remaining  tenth  to  the  priests.  The  earliest  historical 
reference  to  the  actual  application  of  this  rule  occurs  in  the 
time  of  Nehemiah  (Neh.  xiii.  10-13). 

But  besides  the  tithe,  there  was  the  ^ILtax  paid  by  every 
adult  male  for  the  maintenance  of  the  temple,  the  central  shrine 
of  Judaism.  The  law  in  Exod.  xxx.  11-16  fixes  this  tax  at 
half  a  shekel,^  which  was  faithf^y  paid  by  all  loyal  Jews,  and 
brought  to  the  temple  a  large  income. 


'  This  law  mast  have  been  later  than  Nehemiah’s  time  (eire.  440  B.0.X  when  the 
annual  temple-tax  was  a  third  of  a  shekel  (Neh.  z.  82). 
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To  sum  up  this  rapid  and  necessarily  incomplete  survey,  we 
may  notice  the  prominent  features  of  Old  Testament  economics. 
Religion  dominates  all  social  relations,  contracts,  and  customs. 
There  is  no  separation  of  life  into  departments,  civil  and  religious ; 
the  ordinary  life  of  every  day  was  intensely  religious.  Another 
feature  is  the  humanity  of  the  legislation.  To  some  extent  this  is 
found  in  the  ancient  Babylonian  code  of  Hammurabi ;  but  in  the 
Hebrew  legislation  as  a  whole  it  comes  out  much  more  distinctly ; 
“  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself.”  It  is  the  glory  of 
the  Law  to  have  laid  down  this  principle ;  we  cannot  go  higher 
or  further.  Lastly,  in  the  teaching  of  the  prophets  we  find  the 
utmost  emphasis  laid  on  civic  morality  and  plain  righteousness 
in  ordinary  life.  The  ethical  standard  is  perpetually  being  raised 
above  the  current  levels.  Nowadays  it  has  become  a  com¬ 
monplace  to  say  that  the  abstract  science  of  economics  is  giving 
place  to  ethical  considerations.  “The  true  riches  of  a  nation 
are  vigorous  and  happy  men  and  women,  vigorously  and 
intelligently  co-operating  for  the  good  of  the  community.”^ 
It  would  not  be  difficult  to  find  equivalents  for  such  a  statement 
in  the  language  of  the  prophets.  It  is  an  ideal  which  was  long 
ago  proclaimed  in  Israel;  and  we  have  only  to  examine  the 
principles  laid  down  in  the  Old  Testament  to  see  what  a  vivid 
and  practical  bearing  they  have  upon  many  of  the  ecpnomic 
problems  of  the  present  day. 

G.  A.  Cooke. 

*  Biahop  of  Binuingluun’s  Report  of  a  Committee  of  Convocation  on  The  Moral 
WUneu  of  the  Chwr^ 


LABOUR  EXCHANGES  AND  BOY  LABOUR 


^OY  Labour — which  must  throughout  be  held  to  include 
Girl  Labour — has  an  obvious  claim  for  special  treatment 
in  any  scheme  for  organizing  the  labour  market  It  is  a  claim 
confirmed,  I  think,  by  the  experience  of  those  of  us  who  have 
watched  the  oi)eration  of  the  Metropolitan  Employment  Ex> 
changes  instituted  under  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act. 

Unfortunately  both  Labour  Exchanges  and  Boy  Labour  are 
as  yet  novelties,  coloured  by  that  enthusiastic  half-knowledge 
which  is  the  bane  of  social  reform.  Great  as  is  the  sin  of  the 
children  of  darkness  to  whom  such  things  are  as  nothing,  greater 
still  is  the  sin  of  the  children  of  light,  who  would  make  every 
boy  a  craftsman,  every  Labour  Exchange  a  judgment-seat  cen¬ 
soring  with  direst  penalties  the  actual  organization  and  wages 
sheets  of  factories  or  the  ambitions  and  prejudices  of  boys  and 
parents,  and  founding  on  a  thousand  and  one  indefinite  possi¬ 
bilities  of  the  future  definite  actions  of  immediate  and  disturbing 
effect  on  present  industries  and  present  careers. 

The  preliminary  danger,  then,  is  not  only  the  possible  ignor¬ 
ance  of  ordinary  citizens  as  to  the  seriousness  of  the  problem, 
but  also  the  impatient  zeal  of  those  who  merely  read  about  it, 
and  fail  to  realize  the  difference  between  practice  and  theory. 
Most  of  what  is  written  on  social  and  industrial  conditions 
to-day  comes  from  the  pens  of  “Social  Reformers”;  and  it  is 
usually  they  who  bring  the  worst  evils  to  light.  But  the  nature 
of  the  subsequent  reform,  and  its  success  or  failure  when  put 
into  practice,  do  not  depend  on  the  point  of  view  of  the  social 
reformer,  but  on  the  dash  of  the  several  points  of  view  of  those 
most  concerned — the  employer  and  his  foreman,  the  working¬ 
man  father  and  the  housekeeping  mother,  the  rate-raising 
education  authority,  and  the  rate-paying  middle  classes — and 
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above  all  on  the  point  of  view  of  the  boy  himself  and  all  that 
the  modern  home  and  school  have  made  him. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  evUs  of  Boy  Labour  have  different 
meanings  for  different  people.  One  bewails  the  disappearance 
of  apprenticeship  and  the  growth  of  unskilled  or  semi-skilled 
boy  labour;  another  the  restlessness  of  the  modem  boy  with 
his  ever-changing  jobs ;  to  a  third,  boys'  work  means  a  reservoir 
of  cheap  labour  exploited  to  supplant  the  grown  man;  to  a 
fourth,  the  throwing  of  lads  of  eighteen  and  nineteen  out  of 
regular  work  into  the  casual  market ;  street-trading,  the  textile 
half-timer,  and  juvenile  crime  are  other  subjects,  each  with  their 
s{>ecial  devoteea  Overshadowing  all  in  importance  is  the  way 
in  which  the  average  boy  obtains  work.  He  comes  straight 
from  the  discipline  of  school-life  into  the  comparative  licence 
of  the  working  world;  he  is  generally  without  advice  as  to 
the  choice  of  a  job,  its  duration,  its  prospects,  or  its  quality. 
His  parents,  much  less  apathetic  than  is  often  imagined,  have 
neither  the  knowledge  nor  the  time  with  which  to  help ;  in 
many  cases,  indeed,  grim  poverty  insists  on  the  first  available 
job  being  taken — or  in  default,  the  streets.  Generally  speaking, 
pure  chance  decides  the  question.  Perhaps  the  accepted  situa¬ 
tion  was  the  first  of  which  he  saw  a  notice  in  the  window; 
perhaps  he  has  chosen  a  particular  factory  because  his  “  china  ” 
works  there,  or  the  “old  man”  knows  the  timekeeper;  or 
perhaps  the  money  was  good  (generally  in  a  seasonal  trade) 
or  the  work  attractive  (generally  on  a  van).  The  result  is  that, 
while  at  a  job  to  which  nothing  but  chance  has  brought  him, 
a  boy  will  rarely  do  his  best  or  fear  the  penalty  of  slackness 
and  unpunctuality,  the  manufacturer  on  his  side  is  apt  to  show 
little  consideration  for  the  present,  and  much  less  for  the  future 
welfare  of  those  boys  who  may,  for  a  few  months  of  the  year, 
be  in  his  employ. 

Obviously  no  one  reform  can  be  expected  to  cure  all  these 
different  evils.  Here,  as  in  every  other  social  problem  of  the 
day,  there  is  no  grand  road  to  victory ;  the  advance  lies  along 
a  dozen  different  paths,  small,  winding,  and  seemingly  unim¬ 
portant,  yet,  when  all  are  used  simultaneously,  leading  to 
Yol.  XIX. — No.  4.  2d 
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certain  victory.  We  should  not,  therefore,  expect  too  much  of 
the  particular  refoitn  imder  discussion — the  new  Labour  Ex¬ 
change  system. 

Thus,  of  the  three  rough  divisions  of  the  evil — educational 
deficiencies,  faulty  organization  of  labour  within  the  works,  and 
the  absence  of  any  machinery  in  the  market  for  boy  labour — 
it  is  probable  that  Labour  Exchanges  can  avail  but  little 
against  the  first  two.  They  cannot  develope  character,  teach 
a  trade,  or  instil  habits  of  discipline  and  punctuality.  Nor  can 
they  control  the  internal  organization  of  a  factory,  the  taking  on 
or  dismissal  of  hands,  the  character  of  employers  and  foremen. 
There  are,  none  the  less,  indirect  methods  of  reaching  these  par¬ 
ticular  evils.  Working  in  co-operation  with  local  Education 
Authorities,  Exchanges  can  insist  on  the  use  of  School  Character 
Cards  like  those  adopted  by  the  Gloucestershire  County  Coimcil 
and  others.  These  cards  give  spaces  for  the  lad’s  career  at  his 
elementary  school,  and  also  at  continuation  or  technical  schools. 
Once  employers  can  be  persuaded  to  make  a  rule  of  asking  for 
these  cards,  the  boys  receive  a  strong  incentive  to  do  their  best 
at  school,  and,  above  all,  to  continue  their  education  at  evening 
or  technical  schools.  Labour  Exchanges  would  also  appear  to 
be  a  necessary  part  of  the  system  proposed  by  the  recent  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Continuation  Schools,  where  the  nature  of  the  job 
decides  whether  a  boy  shall  stay  at  school,  or  if  necessary  be 
sent  back  there.  Without  a  complete  and  universally  used 
scheme  of  Labour  Exchanges,  this  scheme  would  in  practice  be 
very  imfair  and  probably  unworkable.  Their  use,  in  this  case, 
is  really  similar  to  that  of  the  adult  exchanges  in  the  unem¬ 
ployed  insurance  scheme  of  the  Government. 

It  is,  however,  through  the  disappearance  of  the  third  evil — 
the  absence  of  all  machinery  to  help  a  boy  to  find  or  choose  a 
job,  or  to  provide  parents  with  all-important  information — that 
most  good  will  come.  Only  through  a  complete  and  efficient 
system  of  Labour  Exchanges  can  we  hope  to  see  the  end  of  the 
present  conditions  of  sale  and  purchase  in  the  labour  market,  a 
combination  of  blind  chance,  personal  favouritism,  and  mer¬ 
cenary  short-sightedness.  In  a  sentence,  the  change  from  chaos 
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to  organization  secures  well-considered  selection,  makes  virtue 
pay  both  in  master  and  boy,  gives  fair  chances  all  roimd,  and 
can  alone  obtain  the  information  as  to  the  direction  and  nature 
of  the  ever-changing  conditions  of  industrial  life — without  which 
all  social  reform  is  but  a  leap  in  the  dark. 

Let  us  examine  these  points  in  order.  At  present  the  boy’s 
choice  of  an  employer,  and  the  employer’s  choice  of  a  boy,  are 
both  extremely  limited,  not  only  owing  to  the  small  numbers 
of  jobs  or  boys  from  which  to  choose,  but  owing,  also,  to  the 
short  time  usually  available  for  the  search.  This  is  especially 
true  of  the  boys,  a  large  number  of  whom,  either  through  the 
actual  poverty  or  the  selfishness  of  their  parents,  cannot  wait 
more  than  a  few  days.  The  only  methods  of  finding  work 
are  the  newspapers — representing  a  small  number  of  jobs  mainly 
of  the  higher  grades,  the  boys’  own  acquaintance — a  most  un¬ 
trustworthy  means  of  advice,  and,  commonest  of  all,  notices 
in  the  factory  windows  or  a  wait  outside  the  gates  “on  the 
chance.”  Both  these  last  methods  are  absolute  mattei's  of  luck, 
and  their  natural  accompaniment  is  a  rapid  education  in  loafing 
and  (above  all)  gambling  habits.  Given  a  system  of  Labour 
Exchanges,  and  the  boy  who  knows  what  he  wants  and  what 
he  is  fitted  for  will  have  before  him  a  choice  of  jobs  with  all 
the  facts  before  him,  both  as  to  the  actual  conditions  and  future 
prospects  of  the  trade.  He  will  not  have  to  tramp  the  streets 
or  waste  day  after  day  in  idleness ;  and  he  will  have  the  advice 
of  the  Exchange  superintendent  always  at  his  disposal.  The 
manufacturer,  on  his  side,  will  no  longer  have  to  rely  on  the 
dependants  of  his  foremen  or  workmen,  the  rabble  outside  his 
gate,  or  the  tedious  method  of  advertisement.  He  will  have 
placed  before  him  a  choice  of  boys  with  their  respective  quali¬ 
fications,  educational  and  industrial ;  he  will  be  sure  that  they, 
on  their  part,  are  not  offering  themselves  haphazard,  with  their 
eyes  shut;  and  he  can,  therefore,  be  more  confident  of  their 
remaining  with  him  for  some  time,  behaving  themselves,  and 
repaying  the  trouble  which  under  present  conditions  it  does  not 
pay  him  to  take.  Too  much  importance  cannot  be  attached  to 
this  point.  If  the  boy  takes  the  job  of  his  choice,  it  cannot  but 
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have  an  effect  on  his  steadiness  and  punctuality,  his  care  of  the 
machinery,  and  his  interest  in  the  work  generally.  So,  too, 
the  manuf{u:turer,  taking  the  boy  of  his  choice,  will  be  readier 
to  teach  his  employes  for  future  use,  less  ready  to  exploit  them 
for  present  profit,  or  to  part  with  them  for  minor  offences  and 
misfortimes.  The  quality  of  the  work  will  improve,  and  this 
will  probably  have  its  effect  on  wages.  The  Labour  Exchange 
will  be  especially  useful  in  those  cases  of  apathy  and  ignorance 
on  the  part  of  the  parents,  of  which  so  much  is  heard,  but 
which  is,  I  think,  in  respect  of  the  former,  much  exaggerated. 
The  vast  majority  of  unskilled  working  men  and  their  wives 
are  only  too  anxious  for  their  children  to  have  a  better  chance 
than  they  themselves  had ;  and  much  of  this  so-called  apathy 
is  really  a  rather  pathetic  ignorance,  for  which  Labour  Ex¬ 
changes  are  the  very  remedy.  Nobody  would  welcome  more 
readily  than  the  parents  such  valuable  information  and  help, 
if  tactfully  ofiered.  Indeed,  it  is  much  more  by  these  means, 
rather  than  by  legislation,  that  we  should  look  for  the 
disappearance  of  such  evils  as  the  half-time  system  or  street¬ 
trading. 

To  sum  up  our  first  point.  Labour  Exchanges  will  fit  round 
})egs  into  round  holes  instead  of  allowing  the  iron  hand  of 
chance  and  ignorance  to  batter  them  down  into  square  holes. 

The  second  great  opportunity  of  the  new  system — to  make 
virtue  pay  both  in  the  boy  and  in  the  employer — though  less 
obvious,  is  equally  feasible.  Though  it  would  be  impossible  in 
any  national  system  to  refuse  all  dealings  with  bad  masters  or 
boys  (unless  in  very  exceptional  cases),  it  should  be  possible  for 
a  cautious  and  tactful  superintendent  to  see  that  the  better 
class  of  boys  were  not  sent  to  unsatisfactory  employers,  or  that 
unsatisfactory  boys  were  not  given  the  best  jobs.  Quite  apart 
from  deliberate  intent  on  the  superintendent’s  part,  it  is  very 
doubtful  if  good  boys  would  go  to  a  man  whose  reputation  as  to 
wages,  hours,  or  factory  conditions  was  bad;  nor  could  boys 
whose  school  histories  were  bad,  or  whose  past  industrial  record 
showed  laziness  or  unpunctuality,  expect  to  be  sent  to  a  factory 
where  a  high  standard  was  maintained,  and  a  high  standard 
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consequently  expected  in  the  employes.  It  would  thus  soon  be 
clear  even  to  the  most  thoughtless  boy,  or  to  the  most  short¬ 
sighted  employer,  that  virtue  had  at  last  begun  to  pay.  The 
great  tragedy  of  so  large  a  part  of  our  industrial  life  is  that 
character  and  effort  go  for  so  little,  and  the  rule  of  chance  so 
often  results  in  special  aptitudes  remaining  permanently  unde¬ 
veloped.  With  the  increased  publicity  and  organization  that 
accompsmies  Exchanges,  we  may  hope  for  a  higher  standard 
both  in  the  employed  and  in  the  employers,  and  an  increased 
reward  for  those  who  set  the  example. 

The  third  benefit — fair  play  all  round — seems  at  first  sight 
vague,  if  not  mere  sentimentalism ;  it  is,  in  fact,  a  very  practical 
one.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  saving  of  the  time  now 
spent  in  waiting  for  work  will  remove  one  disadvantage  imder 
which  the  sons  of  the  very  poorest  parents  suffer.  Such  a  boy 
has  to  take  the  first  job  he  is  offered,  irrespective  of  its  merits  ; 
and  if  he  has  a  choice,  he  must  choose  the  one  bringing  in  the 
most  money.  It  is  usual  to  preach  a  homily  against  the  thought¬ 
lessness  of  parents  and  boys  in  such  cases ;  but  under  present 
conditions  of  boy  labour,  and  in  cases  of  really  poor  families, 
they  are  probably  acting  for  the  best.  It  cannot  pay  to  surrender 
the  extra  shilling  on  which  so  much  can  depend,  and  weaken 
the  mother  and  young  children  who  generally  exist  in  such 
families ;  it  is  merely  piling  up  more  troubles  for  more  people 
in  the  future.  Very  often,  too,  the  worse  paid  job,  which  is 
supposed  to  “  learn  the  boy  a  trade,”  will  do  no  such  thing. 
Really  permanent  jobs  in  a  good  trade  rarely  filter  through  to 
the  unskilled  layer  of  society ;  very  often  the  job  is  a  seasonal 
one,  or  a  rushed  order,  which  will  end  in  a  few  months  and 
leave  the  boy  stranded  as  before.  In  any  case  small  misfortunes 
in  such  a  family  have  so  disproportionate  an  effect  that  the  odds 
are  against  a  boy  being  able  to  stay  in  one  job  long  enough  to 
learn  the  trade ;  illness,  inability  to  last  over  the  holidays,  an 
accident  at  work,  or  a  row  at  home,  are  always  cropping  up  and 
causing  disaster. 

Another  class  of  lads  to  whom  present  conditions  are  grossly 
unfair,  and  in  many  cases  fatal,  are  those  whose  troubles  are 
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due  to  family  reasons  rather  than  poverty.  There  is  no  machinery 
for  keeping  within  the  ranks  of  regular  industry,  or  restoring 
thereto,  those  boys  who  have  lost  their  parents,  and  therefore 
have  no  one  to  keep  them  going  without  payment,  or  those 
boys  whose  home  will  not  keep  them  going,  owing  to  quarrels 
(very  frequently  on  the  remarriage  of  a  parent).  Here  there  is 
no  question  of  the  boys  being  loafers  or  bad  characters ;  expe¬ 
rience  shows  that  the  hard  worker  suffers  with  the  slacker,  the 
good  with  the  bad.  But  the  machinery  is  equally  lacking,  and 
(from  the  State’s  point  of  view)  equally  necessary  for  boys  who 
have  drifted  through  their  own  fault — whether  they  are  loafing, 
or  street  trading,  or  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  police. 
They  cannot  be  left  alone,  and  there  is  a  pressing  need  for  some 
machinery  which  can  sift  those  who  deserve  another  chance 
from  those  who  need  the  discipline  and  industrious  habits  of  an 
institution.  A  great  deal  of  destitution,  of  petty  theft,  and 
of  street-trading,  is  due  solely  to  the  boy’s  home  conditions 
throwing  him  on  the  streets,  and  (in  the  case  of  those  who  are 
there  through  their  own  fault)  preventing  him  from  rising 
again  when  he  wishes  to  do  so.  The  Labour  Exchange  is  the 
very  thing  to  fill  this  gap,  and  so  check  at  its  source  some  of 
the  wastage  of  boy  life  which  is  so  deplorably  common. 

Our  fourth  and  last  point  refers  to  the  Exchange  as  a  Bureau 
of  Information.  The  problem  of  Boy  Labour  has,  as  yet,  been 
but  little  studied ;  our  information  is  limited,  and  our  conclu¬ 
sions,  consequently,  untrustworthy  and  liable  to  revision.  It 
is  of  pressing  importance  that  the  whole  subject  should  be 
studied  at  close  range,  so  as  to  place  a  whole  mass  of  information 
and  experience  at  our  disposal.  It  will  then  be  possible  to  see 
what  is  really  bad,  and  what  harmless.  The  recruits  for  the 
army  of  industry  can  be  directed  into  those  trades,  and  branches 
of  trades,  where  prospects  are  brighter ;  while  we  can  prevent 
the  flooding  of  stationary  or  decaying  trades,  where  the  boys, 
from  their  very  excess,  are  being  exploited  as  a  cheap  alternative 
to  adult  labour.  It  will  also  prevent  new  recruits  being  drawn 
from  other  trades  in  one  district,  when  boys  nsed  to  the  work 
are  free  in  other  districts.  In  the  case  of  boys,  as  opposed  to 
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adults,  home  ties  will  confine  the  benefit  to  districts  in  one  town, 
and  not  over  any  wider  area. 

Great  as  are  the  potential  advantages  that  the  principle  of 
Labour  Exchanges  can  confer  on  the  problem  of  Boy  Labour, 
the  nature  of  the  machinery  used  to  apply  this  principle  will 
alone  decide  whether  those  potential  advantages  shall  be  trans¬ 
lated  into  fact  The  organization  at  our  disposal  is,  of  course, 
of  two  sorts — industrial  and  educational.  On  the  one  hand, 
there  is,  or  shortly  will  be,  a  national  system  of  Labour  Ex¬ 
changes,  compulsory  in  the  trades  coming  under  the  Unemployed 
Insurance  Scheme,  voluntary  at  present  in  the  others;  on  the 
other  hand,  there  are  the  staffs  of  the  elementary  schools — school 
managers  and  after-care  committees,  smd  also,  in  some  districts, 
branches  of  the  Apprenticeship  and  Skilled  Employment  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

It  must,  in  the  first  place,  be  absolutely  clear  that,  whatever 
form  the  system  takes,  it  must  be  in  the  closest  touch  with  any 
national  system  for  organizing  the  demand  and  supply  of  labour. 
To  divorce  adolescent  from  adult  labour  would  ruin  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  Exchange  by  making  it  incomplete,  either  as  a  channel 
of  information  or  as  a  piece  of  machinery ;  while,  from  the  staffing 
point  of  view,  considerations  of  economy  and  efficiency  would 
lead  us  to  the  same  opinion.  So,  too,  the  right  direction  of  boy 
labour  is  impossible  unless  one  is  in  continual  touch  with  the 
changes  in  local  conditions  of  adult  labour.  Everything,  indeed, 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Juvenile  Exchange  should  be 
an  integral  part  of  the  Adult  Exchange,  run  under  the  same 
supervision,  in  the  same  place,  and  generally  speaking  on  the 
same  principles.  The  main  difference  would  be  the  existence 
of  a  separate  Advisory  Committee  for  boy  labour.  This  com¬ 
mittee  would  include  representatives  from  the  staff  of  neigh¬ 
bouring  schools  and  clubs,  as  well  as  the  usual  experts  in  local 
industrial  conditions.  In  this  committee,  and  in  reporting  on 
the  aptitudes  and  past  history  of  boys  applying  for  work, 
voluntary  and  semi-official  workers  would  find  ample  scope  for 
their  labours,  while  co-operating  with  the  practical  men  of 
business  more  directly  concerned — the  employers,  the  workmen. 
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and  the  officials.  Were  either  the  purely  educational  experts 
or  such  philanthropic  bodies  as  the  Skilled  Employment  Asso¬ 
ciation  to  be  in  control,  there  would  inevitably  be  dissatisfaction 
on  the  part  of  employers  and  workpeople.  School  teachers  have 
already  more  than  enough  to  do,  and  the  Skilled  Employment 
Association  works  on  so  small  a  scale,  and  is  confined  to  such  a 
small  class  of  boy  labour,  that  it  is  obviously  unfitted  for  the  task. 
And  in  neither  case  is  there  that  intimate  knowledge  of  local 
industry  from  within,  which  is  the  keynote  of  the  success  of 
the  Labour  Exchange  system. 

After  all,  I  must  repeat,  the  point  of  view  which  decides  the 
fate  of  any  social  reform  is  that  of  the  people  most  concerned 
— in  this  case  the  average  manufacturer,  and  the  average  boy 
and  parents.  To  all  these  the  existence  of  two  separate  organi¬ 
zations,  places,  stafis,  and  telephone  numbers  (the  whole  differ¬ 
ence  depending  on  a  purely  arbitrary  line  between  boy  and  adult 
labour),  would  be  a  continual  source  of  confusion  and  annoyance. 
They  would  probably  resent  the  control  of  “  men  of  no  business 
experience,”  “  unpractical  faddists,”  and  so  forth ;  and  they 
would,  quite  reasonably,  object  to  one  system  being  under  the 
control  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  other  under  that  of  the  Board 
of  Education. 

There  thus  seems  to  be  an  overwhelming  preponderance  of 
arguments  in  favour  of  a  single  Exchange  system  on  the  lines 
suggested,  rather  than  the  alternative  of  dual  controL  It  must 
never  be  forgotten  that  the  work  of  social  reformers  lies  much 
more  in  speeding  up  the  gear  of  any  movement  by  criticism,  by 
increasing  the  information  at  our  disposal,  and  by  educating  the 
country,  than  by  trying  to  get  control  of  any  existing  part  of 
the  national  machinery.  To  succeed,  the  machinery  must  not 
outrun  the  ideas  of  the  average  man ;  to  that  end  it  must  be 
the  average  man  who  is  to  control  it  Labour  Exchanges,  if 
they  succeed,  will  be  a  much  greater  revolution  in  our  industrial 
life  than  is  realized ;  and  we  must  not  jeopardize  the  result  by 
excessive  zeal  In  the  special  case  of  Boy  Labour,  we  must  not 
expect  Labour  Exchanges  to  do  any  more  than  create  public 
interest,  create  an  average  standard,  and  create  machinery  of 
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great  future  importance.  They  cannot  be  aggressively  censorious, 
for,  being  a  piece  of  machinery,  their  powers  of  offence  are  limited. 
It  is  rather  through  the  patient  investigation  and  missionary 
work  of  social  reformers  that  we  must  continue  to  look  for  any 
rapid  advance. 

Much  more  work  is  needed  before  the  people  of  this  country 
will  realize  how  disastrously  present  conditions  of  Boy  Labour 
are  affecting  both  individual  lives  and  the  national  well-being. 

Norman  Chamberlain. 


ECONOMIC  ASPECTS  OF  INCOME  TAX  CHANGE. 

rpHE  characteristic  British  method  of  striving  towards  perfec* 
tion  in  the  national  institutions  by  addition,  compromise, 
and  opportunist  amendment,  rather  than  by  fundamental  recon¬ 
struction,  has  been  well  exemplified  in  the  Income  Tax  system. 
There  is  a  tendency,  in  criticism,  to  focus  attention  upon 
changes,  and,  failing  to  review  the  system  as  a  whole,  to  re¬ 
cognize  somewhat  tardily  changes  in  general  character,  and 
the  shifting  both  of  the  centre  of  gravity  in  the  system  itself 
and  of  the  system  in  relation  to  the  whole  of  national  finance. 
The  great  changes — efiected  and  impending — in  the  Income 
Tax  justify  an  attempt  to  review  its  structure  and  economic 
effects. 

For  a  long  period  our  system,  when  compared  with  others, 
was  characterized  by  great  simplicity  and  consequent  elasticity 
and  economy  in  administration,  for  taxation  at  the  source, 
ignoring  almost  entirely  the  individual  recipient  of  income  and 
his  circumstances,  was  the  main  principle.  A  tenant,  on  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  tax  upon  the  annual  value  of  his  house,  covered  at 
once  the  liability  of  owner,  ground  landlord,  mortgagee,  and  any 
beneficial  interest  he  himself  possessed.  The  duty  on  the  profits 
of  a  business  was  assessed  and  paid,  regardless  of  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  partners  active  and  sleeping,  annuitants  and  interest 
receivers.  The  individual  was  considered,  as  an  Income  Tax 
paying  unit,  only  when  he  himself  claimed  some  privilege  or 
allowance,  abatement  or  exemption.  Indeed,  xmtil  the  present 
Finance  Bill,  no  person  has  been  compelled  to  reveal  his  total 
income  (though  he  must  make  returns  for  specific  sources)  if  he 
cared  to  pay  for  the  privilege  by  bearing  the  full  duty  at  the 
"  normal  ”  rate. 

Attention  to  the  individual,  as  an  interference  with  the  main 
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system,  has  grown  slowly  but  surely  until  it  has  assumed 
serious  dimensions,  threatening  the  tax  with  Continental  com¬ 
plexity.  At  first,  it  was  required  only  for  exemption  and  simple 
abatement.  Then  life  insurance  allowances  were  made  con¬ 
tingent  upon  total  income  showing  a  certain  minimum  propor¬ 
tion.  Following  on,  the  range  of  abatements  was  twice  extended : 
exemption  from,  or  abatement  of  one-half,  the  Land  Tax  was 
made  to  depend  upon  total  income ;  and  allowances  for  married 
women’s  earned  incomes  were  restricted  to  a  fixed  maximum 
joint  total  income.  Then  came  differentiation,  with  its  income 
limit,  and  now  the  allowance  for  children  has  a  similar  restric¬ 
tion,  while,  with  the  super-tax,  attention  to  the  individual  and 
to  the  amount  of  the  total  income  becomes  universal  and  com¬ 
pulsory.  The  total  income  governs  three  rates  and  a  super-rate. 
Formerly  the  assessment  upon  a  medium-sized  business,  con¬ 
ducted  by  a  firm,  involved  the  comparatively  simple  task  of 
ascertaining  the  gross  liability.  Now  it  is  little  short  of  a 
mathematical  puzzle  to  divide  up  that  liability  with  due  regard 
to  fixed  drawings,  varying  partner’s  interest,  and  proportional 
profits ;  charging  those  for  which  claims  have  been  made  at  one 
rate,  those  for  which  no  claims  or  late  claims  were  made,  or 
which  go  to  sleeping  partners,  at  another  rate  or  rates;  and 
providing  that  all  charges  for  interest,  etc.,  not  covered  by 
income  already  taxed  and  received  by  the  firm,  shall  be  kept  at 
the  highest  rate. 

Thus  gradually  has  the  system  lost  the  impersonal  and  gained 
the  personal — one  might  almost  say  subjective — aspect.  But 
with  all  the  changes  there  has  been  tenacious  adherence  to 
taxation  at  the  source.  The  Schedule  A  (or  Property  Tax) 
Assessments  are  still  made  at  a  uniform  normal  rate,  only  dis¬ 
turbed  by  a  special  allowance  that  has  to  be  calculated  annually 
upon  claims  by  the  established  clergy,  for  the  duty  on  tithes, 
vicarages,  etc.,  which  are  “  earned  ”  income.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  disintegration,  or  rather  chaos,  will  set  in  if  there  is 
any  tampering  with  the  normal  uniform  rate  for  the  Schedule  A 
assessment.  There  are  certain  popular  demands  that  small 

unearned  ”  incomes  from  personal  accumulated  earned  savings 
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should  be  allowed  a  lower  rate.  This  could  be  practicable  only 
by  individual  claims  every  year  during  the  collection,  or,  for 
mortgage  interest  and  dividends,  by  repayment,  involving  great 
additions  to  the  clerical  staff.  It  could  not  possibly  be  auto* 
matic,  a  part  of  the  general  machinery  of  assessment.  With 
variable  gears  for  cycles,  it  is  a  sound  principle  that  the  gear 
likely  to  be  most  used,  the  normal,  should  run  solid,*’  and  the 
complicated  mechanism  be  brought  into  use  only  with  the  gears 
used  exceptionally.  So  all  tax  deduction  must  “  run  solid  ”  on 
a  normal  rate,  but  several  popular  ideas  entail  abandonment  of 
this  principle. 

The  influence  of  the  high  rates  of  tax,  necessitated  by  the 
war,  upon  the  fortunes  of  the  Income  Tax  has  been  immense. 
Those  high  rates  alone  could  have  accustomed  the  nation  to 
payments  that  have  made  the  present  levels  possible  or  think¬ 
able,  and  they  have  had  important  educative  effects.  Claims 
for  repayment  (on  dividends,  etc.)  increased  enormously,  and 
there  sprang  into  existence  the  great  number  of  repayment 
agencies  and  the  extensive  popular  literature  of  the  subject  that 
we  have  to-day.  At  the  same  time  the  administration  of  the 
tax  under  Schedule  D  became  far  more  thorough  and  searching, 
and  as  a  net  result  we  find  a  knowledge  of  tax  details  that, 
compared  with  ten  years  ago,  is  remarkable.  The  laxity  in 
making  returns  that  was  discussed  by  the  Ritchie  Departmental 
Committee  has  become,  since  the  Finance  Act  of  1907  (with 
improved  powers  and  the  lower  rate  contingent  upon  a  personal 
claim),  a  thing  of  the  past. 

One  of  the  obstacles  to  differentiation  had  been  the  adminis¬ 
trative  difficulty  of  treating  those  incomes  derived  from  business 
which  were  partly  interest  on  the  proprietor’s  capital,  and 
partly  earnings  of  management  and  profits  proper.  The  restric¬ 
tion  of  the  lower  rate  to  incomes  below  £2000  made  possible 
the  present  compromise,  and  interest  on  capital  in  a  man’s  own 
business  is  treated  as  earned  income.  Doubtless  this  has  an 
econoUaic  tendency  to  induce  a  business  man  on  the  margin  of 
doubt  whether  to  invest  some  spare  capital  outside,  or  to  extend 
his  own  business,  to  choose  the  latter  course,  and  the  tendency 
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would  become  stronger  as  dififerentiation  became  greater.  At 
present  a  man  worth  £800  a  year,  who  had  a  legacy  of  £4000 
upon  which  he  could  see  his  way  to  obtain  a  return  of  5  per 
cent,  gross  by  either  method,  might  observe  that  there  would 
be  a  difference  in  net  return  of  one-tenth  per  cent.,  or  £4  3a.  4d. 

The  principle  of  discrimination  was  long  advocated  and  sup¬ 
ported  by  many  cogent  reasons,  while  recently  in  a  Budget 
debate  it  was  pointed  out  that  no  dissentient  voice  was  raised 
at  the  practical  proposal  in  1907.  The  Committee,  upon  whose 
recommendations  the  legislation  was  based,  were  at  some  pains 
to  choose  the  best  contrasted  descriptive  terms — for  there  is 
much  in  a  name, — but  the  use  of  “earned”  and  “unearned” 
has  perhaps  lent  itself  to  some  misunderstanding.  For  the 
principle  has  been  a  little  obscure  in  the  minds  of  the  possessors 
of  small  unearned  incomes,  who,  by  dint  of  careful  saving  out 
of  earnings,  have  accumulated  a  fund  which  provides  by  invest¬ 
ment  an  income  regarded  by  them  as  very  much  “  earned,”  and 
they  do  not  appreciate  the  force  of  a  higher  rate  of  tax  thereon. 
Many  have  considered  such  cases  as  worthy  of  relief,  but  the 
practical  difficulties  are  by  no  means  to  be  disregarded.  More¬ 
over,  the  method  of  allowing  the  abatement  in  the  smaller  cases 
discriminates  heavily  agmnst  a  small  “  unearned  ”  income  of 
this  kind.  A  man  having  a  salary  of  £150  and  an  unearned 
income  of  £50  derived  from  investments  out  of  savings,  has  his 
£160  abatement  allowed  first  against  the  £150  salary,  so  that 
he  pays  on  £40  at  Is.  2d.  =  £2  6s.  8d.,  or  just  the  same  tax  as 
one  who  derives  £200  wholly  from  inherited  capital  sources. 
The  precarious  nature  of  his  position  as  compared  with  his 
neighbour,  living  at  ease,  is  not  recognized  by  granting  him 
any  share  of  the  5d.  in  the  £  differentiation,  and  the  anomaly  is 
seen  in  its  acutest  form. 

But  returning  to  the  main  principle,  it  is  recognized  that  one 
income  is  precarious,  the  other  permanent ;  that  in  the  one  case 
provision  for  the  future  has  to  be  made  at  a  large  sacrifice  out 
of  income  because  there  is  no  capital  or  corpus  to  resort  to  in 
emergency ;  that  the  fuel  for  the  human  engine  at  work  must 
be  carefully  provided  at  any  cost;  that  one  income  is  earned 
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whereas  the  other  comes  with  waiting ;  and  that,  as  Prof.  Thorold 
Rogers  pointed  out  twenty  years  ago,  earnings  are  tied  : — 

**  The  winner  of  a  professional  income  in  a  town,  often  in  a  particu¬ 
larly  expensive  district  of  a  town,  must  needs  make  a  greater  outlay 
on  an  obvious  necessary  of  life,  his  house  rent  and  its  incidents,  no 
part  of  which  he  is  permitted  to  deduct  from  his  earnings,  than  one 
who,  having  an  independent  income,  can  elect  his  own  place  of 
residence,  and  his  own  scale  of  expenditure.*' 

It  must  be  a  matter  of  opinion  whether  the  difference  that 
exists  has  been  fully  met  by  the  present  differential  rates  of 
tax ;  but  if  it  is,  in  all  probability  it  is  more  than  fully  met  by 
the  effect  of  the  whole  system  of  taxation.  The  differentiation 
ceases  at  a  certain  level  of  income  partly  for  administrative 
reasons ;  but  it  is  urged  that  in  larger  “  earned  ”  incomes  a  fuller 
measure  of  imeamed  or  quasi-rent  elements  is  found. 

Accepting,  as  very  m6uiy  do.  Professor  Bastable’s  view  that 
the  Death  Duties  must  be  regarded  as  a  capitalized  Income 
Tax;  and  that,  as  such,  there  was  already  a  differentiation 
between  permanent  and  precarious  incomes — for  they  arc 
“levied  only  on  accumulated  wealth,  sparing  those  compara¬ 
tively  temporary  parts  of  income  that  result  from  personal 
exertion  ”  ^ — it  is  important  to  combine  the  effects  of  the  new 
duties,  and  to  discover  the  extent  of  the  combined  differentia¬ 
tion.  Figures  were  recently  put  forward  by  Mr.  Chiozza 
Money,  on  the  effect  of  the  Death  Duties,  and  he  wisely  departs 
from  the  common  view  that  the  “tax”  is  the  price  of  a  ter¬ 
minable  annuity  running  for  thirty  years,  and  takes  the 
payment  per  annum  which  will  secure  the  required  sum  at  the 
end  of  thirty  years.  By  the  first  method  ^  £100  will  purchase 
a  terminable  annuity  for  thirty  years  of  £5,  so  that  on  a 
£1,000,000  estate,  duty  being  £140,000,  the  annual  charge  would 
be  £7000  or  3s.  6d.  in  the  £  on  an  income  of  4  per  cent.  By  the 
second  method,  approximately  £2  a  year  will  secure  £100  at 
the  end  of  thirty  years,  or  £2800  in  the  above  example,  being 
Is.  5d.  in  the  £  on  the  income.  The  following  table  shows  the 
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combined  effects  of  Income  Tax  and  Death  Duties  at  different 
levels  of  income : — 


Income. 

j 

Real  earned 
rate. 

1 

Heal  unearned 
rate  Income  i 
Tax. 

Death  1  luty 
expressed  as 
Income  Tax.  ^ 

Tolal  rate  on 
unearned 
income. 

1 

DHference 
between  earued 
and  unearned 
rates. 

£ 

d. 

d. 

rf. 

d. 

d. 

200 

1-80 

2-80 

,  3-60 

6-40 

4-60 

300 

4-20 

6-53 

1  4-80  ! 

11-33 

713 

400 

5-40 

8-40 

1  4-80 

13-20 

7-80 

500 

6-30 

980 

'  6-00  j 

15-80 

9-50 

700 

810 

12-60 

!  6-00  1 

18-60 

10-50 

800 

900 

14-00 

6-00  ; 

-2000 

11-00 

1000 

900 

14-00 

7-20 

21-20  ‘ 

12-20 

2000 

9-00 

14-00 

8-40 

'  -22-40 

1.3-40 

2100 

124)0 

14  00 

8-40 

22-40 

10-40 

3000 

12-00 

14-00 

9-60 

23-60  1 

1  11-60 

The  net  effect  is  a  charge  on  unearned  incomes  varying  from 
nearly  four  times  to  twice  that  on  earned  incomes — a  heavy  dis¬ 
crimination  against  capital.  This,  moreover,  does  not  take  into 
account  any  further  differential  effect  of  the  Land  Taxes,  which 
have  some  of  the  aspects  of  an  Income  Tax  upon  income  arising 
from  capital  in  one  of  its  forms. 

From  this  position  important  considerations  arise.  The  lapse 
of  years  has  greatly  changed  the  position  of  the  Income  Tax. 
From  being  regarded  constantly  as  a  temporary  impost,  re¬ 
enacted  annually,  it  has  come  to  be  considered  as  a  permanent 
feature  of  our  system.  If  this  permanence  had  been  foreseen 
at  its  inception,  it  may  be  asked,  what  effect  would  it  have  had 
upon  the  principles  of  the  Income  Tax  law  ?  One  is  bound  to 
admit  that  the  most  striking  feature  of  that  law  has  been  the 
thoroughness  with  which  all  considerations  of  capital,  or  of 
effects  over  a  series  of  years,  have  been  excluded.  Time  after 
time,  in  the  courts,  has  some  question  of  exhaustion  of  capital, 
of  wasting  assets,  been  decided  against  the  taxpayer,  because 
the  Tax  Acts  were  framed  as  a  temporary  tax  on  an  “  annual  ” 
income  in  which  any  far-sighted  views  or  long  period  effects 
would  be  out  of  place.  It  is  no  novelty  to  question  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  capital  and  wasting  assets,  for  such  striking  cases  as 
the  full  taxation  of  terminable  annuities  were  specifically  con¬ 
sidered  by  a  recent  Departmental  Committee.  But  conditions 
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have  changed  so  recently  and  so  rapidly,  that  claims  for  a  recon¬ 
sideration  of  the  whole  matter  can  now  reasonably  be  urged. 
There  seems  to  be  a  case  from  several  points  of  view.  The  recent 
heavy  discrimination  against  capital,  as  already  shown,  by  the 
joint  effects  of  Income  Tax  and  Death  Duties,  whether  just  in 
itself  or  not,  does  not  need  to  be  emphasized  by  further  penaliza¬ 
tion  in  the  structure  of  the  tax  system  itself.  Moreover,  what¬ 
ever  reasons  existed  for  confining  consideration  to  the  income 
of  the  year  and  ignoring  all  wider  issues,  at  the  time  the  tax 
was  imposed  because  it  was  a  temporary  tax,  they  can  no  longer 
have  the  same  force,  and  reasonable  regard  to  what  is  income, 
or  “  profit,”  in  the  long  run,  might,  where  possible,  now  be  paid. 

Lord  Blackburn,  in  giving  judgment  in  one  of  the  chief  of  the 
numerous  cases  which  have  gradually  but  surely  erected  the 
barriers  against  the  allowance  of  any  charge  that  could  be 
called  capital  expense,^  said — 

**  The  object  of  those  framing  a  taxing  Act  is  to  grant  to  Her 
Majesty  a  revenue  ;  no  doubt  they  would  prefer,  if  it  were  possible, 
to  raise  that  revenue  equally  from  all,  and  as  that  cannot  be  done,  to 
raise  it  from  those  on  whom  the  tax  falls  with  as  little  trouble  and 
annoyance  and  as  equally  as  can  be  contrived.  .  .  .  But  the  object  is 
to  grant  a  revenue  at  all  events,  even  though  a  possible  nearer  approxi¬ 
mation  to  equality  may  be  sacrificed  in  order  more  easily  to  raise  that 
revenue.” 

Lord  Shand,  in  Edmhurgh  Southern  Cemetery  Co.  v.  Kinmont, 
said — 

The  profits  in  a  proper  trader’s  balance  are  a  very  different  thing 
from  profits  as  these  have  been  defined  under  the  provisions  of  the 
statute.” 

And  Lord  MacLaren  in  the  same  case  remarked — 

The  Income  Tax  Acts  are  not  based  on  a  strictly  equitable  view 
of  the  incidence  of  taxation.  Their  principle  is  rather  that  every  one 
shall  contribute  to  the  necessities  of  the  State  in  proportion  to  the 
income  of  which  he  has  the  immediate  command,  without  any  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  true  character  of  that  income,  or  whether  it  is 
derived  from  the  annual  return  of  the  invested  capital  or  from  the 
expenditure  of  the  capital  itself.” 
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As  Lord  Blackburn  continued,  in  the  first-mentioned  case — 

“  The  phrase  *  capital  exhausted  *  does  not  occur  anywhere  in  the 
Acts.  It  is  taken  from  a  passage  in  Mr.  McCulloch  on  Political 
Economy,  where  he  says,  *  Profits  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
produce  of  industry  primarily  received  by  the  capitalist.  They 
really  consist  of  the  produce  or  its  value  .  .  .  after  all  necessary 
payments  have  been  deducted  and  after  all  the  capital  wasted  and 
used  in  the  undertaking  has  been  replaced.’  ” 

It  was  thirty-six  years  from  the  re-imposition  of  the  tax  in 
1842  before  statutory  treatment  of  depreciation  of  machinery  was 
granted,  and  fifty-two  years  before  ordinary  repairs  to  property 
were  allowed,  while  sixty-five  elapsed  before  depreciation  in 
years  of  loss  was  properly  treated  and  carrying  forward  the 
allowances  was  made  possible — probably  the  first  real  recogni¬ 
tion  that  the  tax  was  a  continuing  one,  and  the  first  real  blow 
to  the  dominant  principle  of  the  isolated  year. 

The  extent  to  which  capital  outlay  is  affected  can  perhaps  be 
judged  from  an  enumeration  of  some  typical  items.  First 
we  have  those  incidental  to  starting  and  carrying  on  busi¬ 
ness — costs  of  trade  marks  and  patents,  proving  mineral  pro¬ 
perties,  raising  debentures,  preliminary  expenses  in  starting 
a  limited  company,  renewing  leases  or  debentures,  pit-sinking 
and  boring,  and  the  scrapping  of  machinery  not  renewed.  A 
second  class  comprises  those  cases  where,  in  getting  profit  or 
income,  capital  value  is,  or  may  be,  exhausted — the  cost  of  pro¬ 
perties  (mineral,  freehold,  and  leasehold),  annuities,  and  business 
good-will.  These  might  be  subdivided  and  many  others  added 
to  them.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  consider  one  or  two  examples. 
The  cost  of  pit-sinking  is  a  recurring  one.  Even  though  it  may 
not  be  proposed  to  depart  from  the  century-old  practice  of  rating 
and  taxing  a  mineral  property  on  its  “  annual  value  ” — i.e.  so 
much  of  the  corpus  of  the  mine  as  is  taken  yearly  (because 
otherwise  there  would  be  no  calculable  profit,  the  real  value  of 
the  original  material  being  the  discounted  net  balance  of 
ultimate  receipts) — yet  it  might  at  least  be  conceded  that  the 
whole  cost  of  getting  the  mineral  is  allowable.  The  expense  of 
driving  slants  and  levels  is  granted,  but  not  the  recurring 
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expense  of  boring  and  sinking  vertical  shafts !  Indeed,  it  may 
be  urged  that  because  the  corpus  is  taxed  we  should  the  more 
readily  grant  such  an  expense.  The  case  of  a  terminable 
annuity  is  a  remarkable  one.  The  payment  of  a  capital  lump 
sum  secures,  for  a  fixed  number  of  years,  an  annual  payment  in 
which  a  return  of  the  capital  predominates,  and  yet  it  is  taxed 
in  the  same  way  as  income  from  an  investment  where  the 
capital  remains  intact.  Lord  Justice  Phillimore,  in  an  interest¬ 
ing  judgment,^  remarked — 

“  No  doubt,  the  tax  upon  an  annuity,  if  it  is  equally  high  with  the 
tax  upon  income  from  investment,  is  a  tax  to  that  extent  upon 
capital,  and  it  is  rightly  said  that  the  Acts  intend  to  tax  income. 
But  it  is  also  right  that  they  imply  an  intention  to  tax  that  income 
which  means  any  return  which  comes  from  a  waste  of  security  such 
as  returns  from  leaseholds,  quarries,  or  mines,  and  there  is,  therefore, 
nothing  anomalous.  It  may  or  may  not  be  politically  economically 
sound.  .  . 

The  subject  was  reviewed  by  a  Clommittee  a  few  years  ago, 
and  it  was  considered  that  there  was  no  real  anomaly,  because 
the  annuitant  had  pv/rchased  a  source  of  income,  and  the  purchase 
money  should  be  disregarded.  The  case  is  not  analogous,  how¬ 
ever,  to  that  of  a  doctor  who  purchases  a  source  of  income  in 
buying  a  practice,  for  he  has  an  asset  which  may  years  after  be 
sold  for  the  same  sum.  Nor  does  it  avail  much  to  argue  that 
the  annuitant  is  aware  of  the  Income  Tax  system,  and  takes  it 
into  calculation  in  his  bargain — this  could  be  urged  against  any 
injustice  or  anomaly,  or  against  any  restriction  upon  trade. 

On  several  occasions  the  view  has  been  expressed  in  the 
courts  that  allowance  for  wasting  assets  could  not  be  made 
without  altering  the  structure  of  the  system,  and  involving  a 
distinction  between  permanent  and  precarious  incomes,  and  that 
reform  in  the  first  was  inadvisable  because  it  involved  the  second. 
Now  that  the  second  has  been  successfully  reformed,  it  appears 
that  the  obstacle  to  reconsideration  of  the  first  has  been  removed. 
These  numerous  capital  items  shade  so  gradually  into  each  other 
that  it  is  difficult  to  draw  a  practical  line,  for  it  would  certainly 
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be  impracticable  to  allow  them  all,  and  fatal  to  the  Income  Tax 
system.  But  there  seem  to  be  some  which  may  now  fairly  be 
considered.  In  all  cases  where  the  corpus  is  exhausted,  greater 
liberality  should  be  shown  over  initial  and  recurring  expenses ; 
although  it  might  not  be  expedient  to  grant  the  cost  of  prospect¬ 
ing  for,  and  proving,  minerals,  yet  all  the  actual  cost  of  obtaining 
and  marketing  them,  in  pit-sinking,  etc.,  and  of  restoring  the 
surface,  should  be  allowed.  In  ordinary  business,  various  re¬ 
curring  expenses,  and  a  more  liberal  treatment  of  real  property 
expense,  could  be  granted.  Indeed,  the  law  has  already  conceded 
the  principle  for  wasting  assets  in  machinery,  for,  although 
where  a  “wear  and  tear”  allowance  is  made,  renewals  are 
added  to  capital  account,  the  machinery  may  not  in  fact  be 
renewed,  and  the  allowance  becomes  one  for  the  actual  wasting 
of  the  assets.  So,  too,  terminable  annuities  have  strong  claim.s 
for  consideration. 

In  this  connexion  the  wasting  value  of  leaseholds  may  be 
advantageously  considered  in  conjunction  with  the  effect  of 
the  new  reversion-tax  proposals.  The  leasehold  system  is  two¬ 
fold  in  its  effect  at  present.  With  an  ordinary  business  lease, 
the  "  annual  value  ”  for  Schedule  A  being  the  rack  rent,  pre¬ 
sumably  takes  into  account  the  actual  rent,  plus  the  aimual 
equivalent  of  the  premium  or  other  consideration  (and  also  any 
value  attaching  to  the  tenant’s  fixity  of  tenure,  or  the  owner’s 
security  of  a  long  tenancy,  whichever,  according  to  the  locality, 
may  be  the  greater).  This  value,  though  it  exceeds  the  lease 
rent,  is  deductible  from  profits  for  Schedule  D,  but,  all  the 
same.  Schedule  A  duty  is  pedd  upon  it  to  include  the  capital 
outlay.  With  an  ordinary  building  lease,  the  position  is  simpler. 
The  lease  is  long,  it  is  true,  but  the  owner  (say,  for  simplicity, 
the  builder  of  the  houses)  is  in  the  position  of  paying  tax 
on  the  rack  rents,  and  getting  back  by  deduction  only  that 
upon  the  ground  rent,  bearing  all  the  balance,  although  year  by 
year  his  original  capital  is  being  exhausted,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  period  is  gone.  The  insuperable  objection  up  to  the  present 
(apart  from  the  considerable  one  of  administrative  expense) 
against  allowing  the  owner  this  annual  loss,  is  that  an  assessment 
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reduced  by  this  sum  would  be  a  departure  from  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  annual  value  or  rack  rent,  for  two  houses  exactly 
equal  in  value  would  bear  different  assessments  where  one  was 
leasehold  and  the  other  freehold.  This  difference  would  be  lost 
to  the  Revenue,  although  the  values  were  the  same.  The  reason 
is  obvious.  The  capital  value  of  the  property  reverting  is  really 
a  deferred  annual  payment  which  should  be  added  to  the  ground 
rent  to  give  the  real  consideration  for  the  use  of  the  land  for 
the  period,  and  on  this  capitalized  income  no  tax  has  been 
demanded  or  paid.  If  it  had  been,  allowance  could  be  made 
to  the  building  owner  without  loss  to  the  Revenue.  Under  the 
new  reversion-tax  proposal — eliminating  any  increased  value 
or  unearned  increment  in  the  site — the  10  per  cent,  from  the 
“  windfall,”  as  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  termed  it,  may 
be  regarded  as  equivalent  to  a  deferred  Income  Tax  on  the  de¬ 
ferred  annual  payments,  and  there  is  now  no  theoretical  obstacle 
to  the  allowance  of  exhaustion  of  capital  to  the  building  owner.' 

The  tax  on  undeveloped  land  is  a  tax  upon  capital  if  the  land 
is  waste  and  no  Income  Tax  is  paid,  although,  with  an  increasing 
value,  that  capital  is  reserved  potential  or  hidden  income ;  but 
if  a  rent  or  value  is  received,  the  new  tax  would  be  an  addition 
to  the  existing  duty  (which  is  often  small  compared  with  the 
capital  value),  for,  if  the  land  is  sold  for  immediate  development, 
the  price  is  not  lowered  by  the  capitalized  tax,  as  it  might  be 
if  the  burden  were  a  continuing  one,  though  of  course  the  price 
may  be  lowered  by  the  increased  supply  due  to  the  general,  and 
not  the  particular,  application  of  the  tax. 

Reverting  to  the  Income  Tax  system,  there  is,  indeed,  a  further 
case  for  reconstruction  and  simplification.  It  has  lost  much  of 
its  simplicity  in  responding  to  economic  and  pseudo  economic 
demands :  it  might  now  be  required  to  gain  in  simplicity,  where 
such  change  is  possible,  for  economic  reasons  also.  It  is  surely 
a  canon  of  taxation  that  the  system  should  be  as  comprehensible 
as  possible  to  the  ordinary  mind,  and  as  simple  in  structure  and 
rule  as  circumstances  will  allow.  But  this  system,  with  its 
wholesale  survivals  of  the  verbiage  of  eighteenth-century  Acts, 
its  maze  of  averages  and  bases  of  calculation,  its  quaint  references 
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to  alum  and  mundic  mines,  forms  one  of  the  most  difficult 
branches  of  the  law,  a  sealed  book  to  all  but  experts,  and  an 
exasperation  to  the  lay  mind.  Simplification  of  the  bases  of 
assessment,  and  the  inclusion  of  all  “  employments  ”  under  one 
rule,  without  artificial  distinctions,  would  be  the  beginnings  of 
such  a  desirable  revision.  It  would  lessen  the  work  of  administra¬ 
tion  in  explanation  and  pacification.  The  difficulty  of  coping 
immediately  with  any  great  changes,  owing  to  the  inexpansi¬ 
bility  of  the  surveying  staff,  would  be  less  formidable  if  the 
present  complex  law  did  not  entail  several  years  of  close  study 
by  new  entrants. 

Time,  and  exterior  changes,  have  given  rise  to  other  doubtful 
positions  in  the  Tax  system.  Mention  of  two  instances  will 
suffice.  It  has  become  a  recognized  part  of  the  “Trade,”  the 
brewing  business,  to  obtain  and  own  retail  houses  as  an  outlet 
or  market  for  its  products.  So  much  so  that  under  the  Licensing 
Act  of  1904,  as  interpreted  by  the  famous  Kennedy  judgment, 
the  annual  value  of  a  house  for  compensation  is  not  merely  the 
Income  Tax,  Schedule  A,  value,  but  also  includes  the  brewer’s 
loss  of  market;  and  this  year’s  Budget  proposals  reply  by 
calculating  licence  duties,  not  on  the  Schedule  A,  but  on  the 
Kennedy  value.  Now,  Income  Tax  practice,  taking  advantage 
of  the  division  of  the  tax  into  compartments  or  schedules,  with 
great  severity  insists  on  keeping  the  brewer,  qua  brewer,  and 
the  brewer,  qua  owner  of  property,  quite  distinct — the  proceeding 
being  correct  in  law,  and  supported  by  an  imposing  array  of 
decided  cases,  which  forbid  any  allowance,  in  calculating  profits, 
for  expenses  of  obtaining  licences,  repairs  to  houses,  premiums 
for  leases,  and  losses  on  loans,  or  any  other  expenses  in  connexion 
with  tied  housea  It  must  be  recognized  that  such  houses  are 
an  essential  feature  of  this  business  as  now  constituted,  and  the 
result  is  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  severely  treated  for  Income 
Tax  purposes. 

The  second  position  of  doubt  relates  to  co-operative  societies, 
but  the  nature  of  the  doubt  is  quite  different  It  is  not  suggested 
that  the  finding  of  the  recent  Departmental  Committee  that  these 
societies  are  rightly  exempted  from  Income  Tax  is  incorrect^ 
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Surveyors  of  taxes  with  experience  of  industrial  districts  are 
familiar  with  the  plea  of  the  small  retailer  who,  as  appellant, 
blames  the  “  Co-op.”  for  his  reduced  profits,  and  complains  that 
although  he  can  sell  at  the  same  net  price,  people  are  so  blinded 
by  the  glamour  of  the  “  divi.”  that  they  desert  him.  He  further 
asserts  that  if  the  “  Co-op.”  can  give  identical  value  at  a  lower 
net  price,  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  latter  “  pays  no  Income 
Tax.”  In  this,  as  C.  S.  Devas  has  remarked,  he  shows  his  view 
that  the  tax  is  an  ordinary  working  expense  to  be  shifted  on  to 
the  consumer.  Doubtless  the  exemption  was  allowed  in  the  first 
place  because  the  movement  was  a  comparatively  small  one, 
worthy  of  encouragement,  confined  to  persons  with  small  incomes, 
and  also  because  persons  forming  a  ring  for  mutual  help  could 
hardly  make  a  profit  out  of  each  other  (as  contrasted  with  a 
limited  ring  trading  with  outsiders  and  making  profit  from 
such  trade).  But  the  movement  is  no  longer  small,  nor  is  it 
wholly  confined  to  those  below  the  exemption  limit,  while  the 
idea  of  a  ring  of  persons  joined  for  mutual  help  is  one  of  degree 
— in  one  sense  the  nation  itself  is  but  an  extension  of  the 
principle.  However,  the  practical  point  is  here:  in  a  typical 
small  northern  town  of  4000  houses,  there  are  now  over  3400 
co-operative  members,  so  that  a  good  number  of  retail  traders 
have  been  crowded  out,  and  the  Revenue  has  lost  the  substantial 
payment  for  which  these  traders  were  responsible.  As  the 
movement  grows,  this  source  of  revenue  is  diminished,  and,  if 
it  approached  universality,  it  might  be  necessary  to  seek  another 
equivalent  revenue  elsewhere.  Even  in  the  existing  position,  a 
small  tax  based  upon  turnover  might  be  easily  borne,  yet  valuable 
to  the  Exchequer,  and  it  would  compensate  in  some  measure 
those  who  regard  the  present  exemption  as  unfair. 

It  is  clear,  in  conclusion,  that  the  economic  position  and  effects 
of  the  Income  Tax  are  constantly  being  affected  by  the  many 
changes  in  the  law  itself,  in  the  whole  system  of  taxation,  and 
in  general  industrial  conditions,  to  an  extent  that  deserves 
greater  attention  than  has  hitherto  been  given  to  it,  and  that 
ample  scope  exists  for  judicious  practical  action  upon  recon¬ 
structive  linea  J.  C.  Stamp. 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  UNSKILLED  LABOUR. 


TN  studying  the  recent  Report  of  the  Commission  on  the  Poor 
^  Laws  the  reader  is  struck  by  the  want  of  correspondence 
between  the  grave  evils  disclosed  and  the  somewhat  timid  and 
inconclusive  suggestions  offered  for  their  cure.  One  almost 
feels  that  in  drawing  up  this  Report  the  Commissioners  have 
foreseen  the  fate  that  usually  awaits  such  documents,  and 
were  oppressed  by  a  sense  of  the  futility  of  the  whole  pro¬ 
ceedings. 

The  evidence  brought  forward  on  the  question  of  unemploy¬ 
ment  leads,  it  is  true,  only  to  conclusions  which  many  students 
of  social  problems  had  already  reached ;  but  the  weight  of  facts 
which  have  been  produced  by  these  wide  investigations  carried 
on  with  the  help  of  two  or  three  Government  departments  lends 
a  power  of  conviction  that  the  researches  of  the  individual 
student  could  never  achieve. 

Among  the  causes  contributing  to  imemployment,  the  vast 
superfluity  of  unskilled  and  casual  labour  had  been  recognized 
as  one  of  the  most  widespread  and  potent.  The  Report  con¬ 
firms  in  the  fullest  way  this  view.  Both  the  Majority  and 
the  Minority  Reports  are  equally  emphatic  as  to  the  way  in 
which  this  vast  army  of  unskilled  workers  comes  into  exist¬ 
ence.  The  abuse  of  boy  labour  is  recognized  as  one  of  the 
most  serious  and  disquieting  symptoms  of  present-day  social 
conditions. 

**  The  great  promineDce  given  to  boy  labour,  not  only  in  our  evi- 
tlenee,  but  in  the  various  reports  of  our  Special  Investigators,  leads  ns 
to  the  opinion  that  this  is,  perhaps,  the  most  serious  of  the  phenomena 
which  we  have  encountered  in  oar  study  of  unemployment.  The 
difficulty  of  getting  boys  absorbed,  through  gradual  and  systematic 
training,  in  the  skilled  trades  is  great  enough  ;  but  when  to  this  are 
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added  the  temptations,  outside  the  organized  industries,  to  enter  at 
an  early  age  into  occupations  which  are  not  themselves  skilled  and 
give  no  opportunity  of  acquiring  skill,  it  seems  clear  that  we  are 
faced  by  a  far  greater  problem  than  that  of  finding  employment  for 
adults  who  have  fallen  behind  in  the  race  for  efficiency,  namely,  that 
the  growth  of  large  cities  had  brought  with  it  an  enormous  increase 
in  occupations  that  are  making  directly  for  unemployment  in  the 
future.”  * 

“  There  is  no  subject  as  to  which  we  have  received  so  much  and 
such  conclusive  evidence  as  upon  the  extent  to  which  thousands  of 
boys,  from  lack  of  any  sort  of  training  for  industrial  occupations, 
grow  up,  almost  inevitably,  so  as  to  become  chronically  Unemployed, 
or  Under-employed,  and  presently  to  recruit  the  ranks  of  the  Un¬ 
employable.  ...  In  London,  as  there  is  reason  to  believe,  no  fewer 
than  40  per  cent,  of  boys  leaving  the  elementary  schools  become 
errand-boys,  van-boys,  etc. ;  14  per  cent,  become  shop-boys,  and 
8  per  cent,  office-boys  and  junior  clerks,  whilst  something  like  18  per 
cent,  enter  the  building,  metal,  woodwork,  and  clothing  and  printing 
trades.”  * 

The  tendency  for  so  many  of  the  working  classes  to  sink 
into  the  helpless  mass  of  unskilled  labourers  arises  in  several 
ways,  and  each  of  those  ways  suggests  a  method  by  which 
the  evil  may  to  some  extent  be  checked. 

First  of  all,  there  is  the  inability  or  unwillingness  of  the 
parents  to  support  the  youth  during  the  period  when  he  is 
learning  a  trade.  In  many  cases,  such  as  that  of  widows  who 
have  to  support  young  families,  there  is  very  little  choice ;  the 
work  to  which  the  boy  is  put  must  promise  some  immediate 
return.  The  same  is  true  of  all  that  class  of  under-employed 
and  unemployed  where  the  father’s  earnings  (where  he  can 
earn  an3rthing)  are  insufficient  to  provide  even  the  bare  neces¬ 
saries  of  life,  and  must  be  supplemented  by  charity  or  public 
help.  To  these  we  may  add  the  careless  and  criminal  parents 
who  are  unwilling  to  make  the  sacrifice  required  to  start  their 
ofispring  in  any  career,  and  who  in  too  many  cases  are  eager 
for  them  to  take  any  work  that  offers,  however  unpromising 
it  may  be,  in  order  to  live  off  their  earnings.  The  State,  too, 
is  a  very  serious  offender  in  this  respect,  and  the  following 

,  '  Majority  Jteportt  p.  326.  JL*"  Minority  Beport,  pp.  1165-1166. 
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quotation  shows  how  little  the  real  nature  of  social  difficulties 
has  hitherto  been  understood. 

**  No  board  of  guardians,  so  far  as  my  investigations  go,  takes  any 
interest  whatever  about  the  placing  and  starting  in  life  of  boys  who 
have  had  out-relief,  nor  does  it  try  to  help  them  to  any  technical 
training.  In  some  unions  the  women  guardians  help  to  place  the  girls 
in  domestic  service,  and  the  board  generally  tries  to  persuade  mothers 
to  send  their  girls  to  service.  For  a  boy,  out-relief  stops  at  fourteen, 
and  he  turns  to  the  first  job  at  which  he  can  earn.  Most  likely  this 
job  will  be  one  that  leads  to  nothing.  It  may  be  street  selling  of 
some  kind,  it  may  be  an  errand  or  van-boy’s  job.  When  it  is  over 
he  finds,  or  tries  to  find,  another,  probably  also  leading  to  nothing, 
and  so  he  drifts  on.” ' 

It  appears  that  some  20,000  children  annually  pass  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  guardians.  With  regard  to  15,000  of  them 
no  care  is  taken,  and  the  Minority  Report  expresses  the  fear 
that  nearly  all  these  drift  into  irregular  occupations,  and  finally 
into  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed. 

Even  when  the  parents  are  ready  to  do  their  duty  in  this 
respect,  we  have  still  to  reckon  with  the  young  people  them¬ 
selves.  The  comparatively  high  wages  earned  by  errand  boys, 
the  ease  in  getting  such  a  place,  the  small  demand  which  such 
an  occupation  makes  on  their  energy  or  power  of  application,  are 
all  strong  temptations  in  every  case.  The  early  independence 
and  emancipation  from  parental  control,  moreover,  which  fre¬ 
quently  forms  an  additional  attraction,  does  much  to  create 
the  hooliganism  and  moral  deterioration  that  are  such  marked 
features  of  life  in  our  large  citiea  The  boys  engaged  in  street 
selling  are  largely  criminals  in  the  making.  Out  of  1454 
youths  between  the  ages  of  14  and  21  appearing  in  the  Glasgow 
police  courts  in  1906,  1208,  or  87'7  per  cent.,  came  from  the 
class  of  messengers,  street  traders,  etc. 

There  is  the  further  difficulty  of  finding  an  opening  for  those 
boys  who  are  anxious  to  enter  some  skilled  trade,  especially 
in  London.  We  can  note  signs  of  a  widespread  decay  of  the 
system  of  apprenticeship,  and  the  system  certainly  has  several 

*  Miss  William’s  Report  a»  to  the  Condition  of  Children  in  Receipt  of  Relief, 
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shortcomings  which  render  undesirable  any  attempts  to  revive 
it  on  the  old  lines.  In  London  it  is  becoming  almost  impos¬ 
sible  to  get  boys  placed  as  apprentices.  Employers  are  un¬ 
willing  in  many  cases  to  encumber  themselves  with  apprentices, 
especially  where  space  is  limited  and  where  the  lack  of  any 
organization  gives  them  no  guarantee  that  the  apprentices 
whom  they  have  taken  the  trouble  to  train  will  remain  in 
their  employment  as  journeymen.  A  good  supply  of  trained 
workmen  would,  of  course,  be  of  inestimable  value  to  the  em¬ 
ployers  as  a  class,  but  it  is  not  to  the  immediate  interest  of 
any  individual  employer  to  train  them,  for  he  has  no  guarantee 
that  they  will  remain  in  his  employment.  Moreover,  the  train- 
ing  given  to  the  apprentices  in  the  workshop  is  in  many  cases 
imperfect,  and  spread  over  an  unduly  long  period.  Much  of 
the  work  consists  of  processes  repeated  long  after  they  have 
ceased  to  be  educative.  For  example,  a  lad  in  an  engineering 
shop  may  be  kept  for  weeks  or  months  turning  out  a  particular 
pattern  of  screw.  Much  of  the  evidence  goes  to  show  that  such 
training  is  too  incomplete  and  one-sided,  and  the  learner  often 
finds  at  the  end  of  his  time  that  he  has  mastered  only  a  few 
of  the  processes  belonging  to  his  trade.  In  short,  the  aim  of 
the  master  is  not  to  teach  the  apprentice,  but  to  get  the  greatest 
possible  profit  out  of  his  work. 

When  we  turn  to  the  question  of  remedies,  certain  measures 
at  once  suggest  themselves.  In  the  case  of  widows  and  the 
very  poor,  a  more  liberal  share  of  relief  might  be  granted 
during  the  period  when  the  boys  are  being  trained.  In  former 
times  one  of  the  favourite  forms  of  bequest  was  a  fund  for 
apprenticing  poor  boys,  and  at  the  present  day  the  aggregate 
income  of  these  foundations  in  London  amounts  to  £24,000. 
The  trustees,  however,  have  great  difficulty  in  spending  the 
money  on  this  object,  and  two-thirds  of  it  has  been  diverted 
to  other  ends. 

Another  measure  strongly  insisted  on  by  both  the  Majority 
and  Minority  Reports  is  the  extension  of  the  school  age.  This 
is  probably  one  of  the  most  practicable  and  effective  means 
of  checking  the  abuse  of  child  labour.  The  Majority  Report 
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suggests  that  boys  should  be  kept  at  school  until  they  are 
15,  unless  they  leave  to  enter  a  skilled  trade ;  and  that  up  to 
16  they  should  be  liable  to  be  replaced  in  school  if  not  properly 
employed.  The  Minority  propose  further  that  from  15  to 
18  years  of  age  youths  should  not  work  more  than  30  hours 
a  week,  the  remaining  time  being  devoted  to  technical  and 
physical  training. 

This  plan  promises  two  advantages.  The  “blind  alley” 
occupations  will  be  rendered  more  difficult  and  less  attractive 
both  to  parents  and  children,  and  at  the  same  time  more 
expensive  to  the  employer,  who  will  thus  be  tempted  to  sub¬ 
stitute  adult  labour.  Much  of  the  work  now  done  by  boys 
would  be  suitable  for  men  who  are  partially  disabled,  or 
whose  efficiency  is  not  up  to  the  standard  required  by  skilled 
trades.  At  present  one  cannot  help  being  struck  by  the 
enormous  waste  of  boy  labour  that  results  from  its  mere 
cheapness.  A  rise  in  cost  would  doubtless  lead  to  the  increased 
use  of  machinery  and  to  general  economy  of  labour. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  is  the  provision  of  industrial 
training  in  places  where  facilities  are  few,  and  here  arises  the 
question  how  far  technical  training  in  schools  can  serve  as  a 
substitute  for  apprenticeship.  Professor  Chapman  said  in  his 
evidence — “It  is  fortunate  that  the  apprenticeship  system  is 
falling  into  disuse.  Under  modem  conditions  it  renders  our 
industrialism  too  crystallized.  The  technical  school  must  take 
its  place.”  Professor  Barr,  Sir  Christopher  Furness,  and  Sir 
William  Mather,  though  apparently  less  inclined  to  dispense 
altogether  with  apprenticeship,  agree  that  an  increasingly 
important  part  must  be  played  by  technical  education. 

Too  much  weight,  however,  mvist  not  be  attached  to  mere 
expressions  of  individual  opinion.  If  more  conclusive  evidence 
is  desired,  we  are  tempted  rather  to  inquire  what  is  being  done 
elsewhere.  Should  we  find  that  there  already  exist  schools 
that  profess  to  provide  a  more  or  less  complete  substitute  for 
apprenticeship,  and  that  the  system,  though  recently  introduced, 
works  with  tolerable  success,  this  must  go  far  to  discount  the 
opinion  of  those  who  regard  the  experiment  as  unpromising. 
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No  country  has  deliberately  set  itself  to  displace  the  system 
of  apprenticeship;  but  where  the  unmistakable  trend  of  in¬ 
dustrial  development  is  away  from  this  system,  attempts 
have  been  made  to  supply  other  means  of  training.  It  is 
true  that  the  majority  of  technical  schools  in  Germany,  France, 
and  Austria  are  intended  rather  to  supplement  practical  train- 


luBtroction  In  ipedal  tecbnicnl  scbooU  for  ipocUl 
baches  of  industry. 


1.  Combined  practical  and  theoretical 

instruction,  generally  theoir  in  the 
morning  and  practical  worlc  in  the 
afternoon. 

2.  Instruction  evenly  and  progressively 

arranged  and  as  complete  as  pos¬ 
sible  within  certain  dearly-de^ed 
limits. 

3.  Pupils  are  trained  to  work  at  a  great 

varietv  of  objects,  following  their 
special  aptitudes:  their  general 
technical  knowledge  and  manual 
dexterity  are  deepened  and  in¬ 
creased,  their  inventive  faculty 
aroused  and  trained. 

4.  Pupils  are  under  the  constant  super¬ 

vision  of  picked  skilled  foremen  who 
are  occupied  solely  in  assisting  and 
instructing  them. 


5.  Pupils  commence  with  easy  tasks  and 
advance  gradually  to  more  diflicult 
ones. 


6.  More  time  available  for  careful  in¬ 
structive  work  as  objects  are  not 
manufactured  for  certain  dates,  and 
unnecessary  uninstructive  minor  de¬ 
tails  are  avoided. 


InitnictioD  In  the  workshops  of  tsctories. 


1.  Only  practical  instruction ;  theoreti¬ 

cal  instruction  given  in  evening  and 
Sunday  classes,  but  incomplete  and 
not  always  obligatory. 

2.  Not  evenly  and  proCTessively  ar¬ 

ranged,  often  incomplete,  scope  of 
instruction  vague  ana  variable. 

3.  Apprentices  are  occupied  on  a  much 

more  restricted  range  of  objects 
according  to  the  spe^ities  manu¬ 
factured  ;  their  technical  knowledge 
and  manual  dexterity  are  liable  to 
be  restricted  to  a  narrow  groove, 
their  inventive  faculty  insufficiently 
develop^. 

4.  Apprentices  are  often  left  to  them¬ 

selves  as  the  foremen  have  other 
duties  besides  superintending  their 
work ;  they  are  thus  often  compelled 
to  seek  advice  or  copy  from  their 
fellow  apprentices,  with  faulty  re¬ 
sults. 

5.  Apprentices  are  often  kept  too  long 

at  easy  tasks  and  are  not  always 
entrusted  with  difficult  pieces  of 
work  by  the  foreman  lest  such  work 
n^ht  be  spoilt  or  occupy  too  much 
time. 

6.  Much  less  time  available  because  of 

contracts,  orders,  etc.,  which  must 
be  fulfillM  for  certain  dates ;  more 
uninstructive  detail  work,  necessary, 
however,  in  factories. 


ing  in  a  workshop  than  to  replace  it;  providing  at  the  same 
time  the  necessary  theoretical  basis.  Some,  again,  are  intended 
for  the  captains  of  industry  and  the  vjerkmeietera,  an  inter¬ 
mediate  grade  between  the  foreman  and  the  manager.  But 
in  some  of  the  textile  and  metal  trades  the  school  training  is 
expressly  intended  as  a  substitute  for  apprenticeship.  In  many 
cases,  a  certain  period  of  practical  work  is  still  demanded  as 
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a  condition  of  entering  one  of  these  technical  schools.  In 
others,  again,  there  is  no  such  condition,  and  yet  the  pupils 
turned  out  are  capable,  after  a  short  training  in  workshop  or 
factory  routine,  of  taking  their  place  as  skilled  workers  in  the 
industrial  ranks.  Even  when  the  school  is  intended  only  to 
supplement  the  deficiencies  of  the  workshop,  and  to  supply 
the  theoretical  knowledge,  a  shorter  time  is  required  for  the 
acquisition  of  a  craft,  and  one  of  the  difficulties  of  apprentice¬ 
ship — the  maintenance  of  the  youth  during  the  unproductive 
period — is  correspondingly  diminished. 

The  table  on  p.  428,  taken  from  Consular  Report,  No.  603, 
shows  the  advantages  claimed  for  the  school  compared  with  the 
workshop  as  a  means  of  training. 

The  Ecolea  ProfeasioneUea  at  Paris  form  one  of  the  most 
interesting  experiments  in  this  direction.  For  many  years  the 
same  decay  of  apprenticeship,  had  been  observed  in  France, 
dating,  indeed,  from  the  decline  of  the  old  corporations,  and  in 
the  last  few  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  evil  had 
attracted  very  general  attention.  The  same  complaints  were 
made  of  the  eagerness  of  the  parents  to  thrust  their  children  into 
any  employment  that  offered  an  immediate  return,  and  of  the 
lack  of  facilities  for  learning  skilled  trades.  Matters  were 
rendered  worse  by  the  law  of  1900,  limiting  the  hours  of  labour 
for  all  lads  under  eighteen.  Serious  consequences  were  already 
making  themselves  felt.  Some  skilled  industries,  such  as  photo¬ 
graphic  printing,  looked  like  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
Germans  and  English,  while  the  Frenchman  was  being  left  to  do 
the  unskilled  labour.  It  was  clearly  recognized  on  all  sides 
that  trade  schools  must  be  organized  to  provide  a  substitute  for 
the  rapidly  declining  system  of  apprenticeship,  and  at  Paris  the 
Ecolea  Profeaaiondlea  came  into  existence.  Though  the  scope 
is  yet  rather  limited,  both  as  regards  the  variety  of  trades  repre¬ 
sented  and  the  number  of  apprentices  turned  out,  the  results 
have  been  highly  satisfactory,  and  may  be  said  to  have 
demonstrated  that  the  trade  school  forms  an  efficient  substitute 
for  apprenticeship.  Employers  look  with  favour  on  the  new 
institution,  and  one  observed  that  he  preferred  the  men  trained 
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in  the  schools,  because  their  instruction  was  more  general  and 
they  assimilated  more  quickly  the  special  knowledge  demanded 
by  each  industry.  The  youths  leaving  the  schools  readily  find 
employment.  It  is  true  that  the  expense  of  training  the  pupils 
is  high,  and  it  is  estimated  that  each  finished  pupil  turned  out 
by  the  Ecole  Estienne  costs  £280 ;  but  we  must  bear  in  mind 
that  the  training  received  is  much  wider,  and  incomparably 
more  thorough  on  the  theoretical  side,  than  that  of  the  ordinary 
appientice  trained  in  a  workshop.  If  the  mere  knowledge 
possessed  by  the  average  apprentice  were  all  that  is  aimed  at, 
the  expense  could  doubtless  be  largely  reduced.  The  Conseil 
Mv/ntcipal,  moreover,  has  shown  its  solicitude  for  the  “  disin¬ 
herited  ”  by  creating  what  it  considers  the  necessary  comple¬ 
ment  of  technical  instruction,  namely,  bursaries  or  grants  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  poorer  pupils. 

In  Belgium  the  Atdiera  d'Apprentisaage  date  back  to  1841, 
and  have  done  much  to  improve  methods  of  production  and  to 
introduce  new  branches  of  industry.  The  linen  manufactures  of 
Flanders  have  to  some  extent  been  replaced  by  the  production 
of  finer  fabrics,  such  as  muslins,  silk  plush,  velveteen  and 
damask. 

The  Austrian  Government  and  various  municipalities  have 
for  some  years  taken  great  pains  to  encourage  the  house  indus¬ 
tries,  like  embroidery,  lace-making,  and  basket-work,  that  are 
carried  on  mainly  by  women  in  their  own  homes.  This  system 
of  Wandervmterrickt  consists  of  sending  technical  teachers  on 
circuit  in  the  districts  where  those  industries  exist  on  a  small 
scale,  and  where  the  workers  are  unable  or  disinclined  to 
attend  classes  in  the  big  industrial  centres.  The  workers  are 
shown  new  patterns  and  designs,  etc.,  with  a  view  to  mH-lfing 
their  work  more  saleable,  hints  are  given  how  to  buy  material 
and  to  dispose  of  the  finished  article. 

Some  idea  of  the  attention  devoted  to  industrial  training  in 
Vienna  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  over  42,000  pupils 
were  enrolled  in  the  various  trade  schools  of  Vienna  for  the 
season  1906-7.  Almost  every  occupation  is  represented  in  these ' 
schools.  They  include  a  course  even  for  cab-drivers,  some 
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interesting  details  of  which  are  given  by  the  Bericht  der  Gewer- 
heachvil-Commiaaion,  1906-7.  The  instruction  covers,  among 
numerous  other  items — law,  civil  and  criminal,  relating  to 
vehicles ;  ambulance  work ;  the  anatomy  of  the  horse,  its  feeding, 
shoeing,  etc. ;  in  short,  an  apparently  complete  course  of 
veterinary  science  relating  to  the  horse.  The  history  of  Vienna 
comes  into  the  course,  so  that  the  driver  may  be  qualified  to 
describe  to  his  fares  the  historical  associations  of  the  monuments 
and  public  buildings.  There  is  even  in  the  curriculum  an  item 
which  I  venture  to  translate  as  "  Equine  Psychology  ”  (die 
geiatigen  Eigenechaften  dea  Pferdea),  though  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  this  subject  is  reserved  for  the  honours  candidates.  With 
characteristic  Teutonic  thoroughness  a  text-book,  Der  Wierier 
Muaierkviacher,  has  been  provided. 

On  the  whole,  the  attempts  made  in  Continental  countries  may 
be  said  to  have  shown  that  trades  can  be  taught  in  schools  as 
efficiently  as  in  workshops,  or  even  more  efficiently.  The  great 
difficulty,  as  in  so  many  other  social  questions,  is  to  provide  the 
requisite  funds.  Judged  from  the  point  of  view  of  social  wel¬ 
fare,  doubtless  the  cost  would  reproduce  itself  many  times  over ; 
but  as  there  is  no  direct  return  to  the  individuals  on  whom  the 
burden  immediately  falls,  the  scheme  may  hardly  recommend 
itself  to  the  already  oppressed  taxpayer.  When  the  citizen 
takes  wider  views  of  his  gains  and  losses,  and  has  a  deeper 
sense  of  his  social  responsibilities,  such  objections  will  doubtless 
lose  weight ;  and  in  the  mean  time  the  experimental  stages  may 
well  be  begun.  At  present  no  even  plausible  alternative  offers 
itself,  and  the  ever-increasing  gravity  of  the  unemployment 
problem  must  end  by  converting  the  most  uncompromising 
advocates  of  laiaaez  faire, 

W.  M.  Lightbody. 


THE  RELIGION  OF  THE  POOR. 


I. 

A  N  allusion  to  the  importance  of  the  unseen,  or  at  least  of  the 
unnoticed,  in  contrast  with  the  triviality  of  the  obvious 
is  a  commonplace.  This  contrast  is  pre-eminently  true  of  that 
underlying  principle  behind  all  progress  and  civilization — the 
theories  of  man’s  destiny,  his  relation  to  God,  and  his  purpose 
in  the  world,  and  is  no  less  remarkable  in  an  investigation  into 
the  religious  tenets  of  the  masses  of  a  great  city,  and  their 
results  upon  the  lives  of  the  people. 

The  inquiry  is  no  new  one.  Statistics  have  been  compiled 
by  popular  newspapers  on  church  attendance  in  London,  and 
publbhed  with  an  elaborate  index  and  copious  explanations; 
and  journalists  and  religious  workers  have  been  invited  to 
give  their  opinion  on  the  result.  With  greater  patience, 
and  therefore  with  deeper  insight,  the  author  of  Life  and 
Labour  of  the  People  in  London  collects  experiences,  quotes 
extracts  from  reports  of  religious  effort,  and  makes  his  own 
observations;  and  with  a  sense  of  sympathy  mingled  with  a 
detachment  which  is  altogether  admirable,  leaves  for  the  world 
a  record  and  a  point  of  view,  which  will  doubtless  contain  for 
posterity  a  picture  of  the  religious  state  of  London  at  the  end 
of  last  century.  Tet  the  outcome  seems  sadly  disappointing. 
The  presentation  is  unsatisfying  in  that  it  lacks  the  warmth  and 
colour  so  necessary  to  life :  it  is  all  so  near  the  truth  and  yet  so 
terribly  far  away.  Perhaps  the  sense  of  detachment  is  too 
prominent,  and  men  must  reach  the  sympathy  bom  of  intimacy 
and  friendship  before  they  can  show  these  things  in  their  tme 
proportion.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the  religious  enthusiast 
and  mystic  has  the  defect  of  his  qualities:  he  is  inarticulate, 
and  even  if  he  could  speak,  he  is  loth  to  refer  to  his  deepest 
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experiences ;  and  his  record,  if  he  leaves  one,  becomes  a  reflec¬ 
tion  of  his  own  personal  disillusionment  or  success.  The  general 
results,  however,  of  the  method  of  the  census  and  the  observer 
are  the  same.  It  is  a  picture  of  self-sacrificing  effort  ceaselessly 
acting  upon  what  seems  hopeless  indiflerence. 

One  small  section  of  this  great  whole  I  would  put  as  it  were 
beneath  a  microscope,  and  by  an  emphasis  upon  details  which 
might  appear  infinitely  little  try  to  place  the  picture  in  a  more 
just  perspective.  The  subject  is  a  wide  one;  and  a  complete 
presentation  would  seem  to  need  a  treatment  of  the  philosophy 
of  the  poor,  and  a  statement  of  their  ethical  standards,  as  well 
as  a  sketch  of  the  consequent  action  and  reaction  of  these  upon 
the  influences  exerted  by  the  professional  exponents  of  religion. 
This  essay  can  only  deal  with  the  first  part  of  the  subject. 

II. 

The  people  of  this  parish  are  poor :  they  are  among  the  poorest 
of  a  quarter  of  London  which  has  been  described  in  this  way 
from  the  details  of  the  last  census.  In  1901,  the  population  per 
acre  was  192,  and  53  per  cent,  dwelt  in  crowded  conditions,  that 
is  to  say,  two  or  more  persons  to  a  room.  One  person  in  every 
hundred  keeps  a  sein^ant,  and  the  great  majority  are  engaged  in 
unskilled  labour  of  an  extremely  casual  type.  We  abut  on  the 
docks,  and  imder-employment  is  our  normal  condition.  The 
people  may  be  divided  according  to  three  great  races  or 
nationalities,  Hebrews,  Irish,  and  English:  and  this  division 
is  roughly  coterminous  with  their  professed  religions,  Judaism, 
Roman  Catholicism  and  Protestantism.  The  proportion  is  as 
follows:  55  per  cent,  are  Jews,  15  per  cent  Roman  Catholics, 
and  30  per  cent.  Protestanta 

In  regard  to  the  first  two,  I  content  myself  with  drawing  an 
instructive  parallel.  Both  Jews  and  Irish  are  a  nation  within 
a  nation;  and  while  expecting  and  awaiting  persecution  from 
the  people  among  whom  they  live,  look  forward  to  a  bright 
future  in  a  country  which  they  may  really  call  their  own. 
Since  they  feel  themselves  aliens  in  the  land  of  their  adoption, 
they  are  aggressive  in  the  face  of  any  suspected  infringement 
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of  their  liberty  of  faith.  Both  are  prepared  to  make  great 
sacrifices  for  the  education  of  their  offspring  in  the  creed  of 
their  parents,  and  regard  with  contempt  and  abhorrence  any 
renegade  from  their  religion.  Both  are  therefore  scrupulously 
careful  concerning  the  intermarriage  of  their  members  with 
those  outside  their  own  community.  As  the  Jewish  children 
learn  Hebrew  and  speak  Yiddish  at  home,  so  Irish  children 
go  to  Gaelic  classes  in  order  to  preserve  their  nationality. 

Above  all,  in  both  races  there  is  seen  that  most  striking  and 
remarkable  phenomenon — the  connexion  between  race  and 
religion.  To  the  expression  *'  the  better  Irishman,  the  better 
Catholic,”  which  sums  up  the  attitude  of  the  Romanist  in  the 
slums,  may  be  added  "  the  better  Jew  by  nationality,  the  more 
orthodox  in  religious  observance,”  as  the  statement  of  the  Judaic 
point  of  view.  Now  this  relation  is  a  characteristic  of  ancient 
people,  and  the  claim  of  Christianity  to  the  allegiance  of  the 
world  was  of  itself  a  complete  change  of  view  in  regard  to  the 
attitude  of  God  to  man.  The  Jew  who  reasons  that,  because 
he  is  a  Jew  by  race,  he  must  needs  be  a  Jew  by  religion  has 
brought  forward  what  is  indeed  an  unfamiliar  argument  against 
his  Christian  opponent,  to  whom  the  heart-searchings  of  the 
Apostles  in  this  matter  seem  to  be  but  the  echoes  of  an  empty 
controversy;  and  it  is  sufficiently  startling  to  discover  this 
ancient  phase  of  idea  and  thought  in  the  byways  of  a  modem 
English  town.  Moreover,  this  applies  no  less  forcibly  to  the 
Roman  Catholics,  and  is  fostered  by  the  teaching  and  methods 
adopted  by  their  religious  activities.  Green  regalia  and  ribbons 
are  worn  on  state  occasions,  and  Irish  patriotic  songs  are  a 
feature  of  every  Church  concert.  They  boast  of  their  Irish 
descent,  and  the  claim  is  allowed  by  their  English  neighbours. 
The  Roman  Catholic  school  is  known  as  the  **  Irish  school,” 
and  an  Anglican  priest  who  has  joined  the  Roman  communion 
is  described  as  “having  turned  Irish;”  and  the  fact  of  his 
having  joined  himself  to  an  alien  people  is  the  main  cause  of 
offence  and  complaint  among  his  deserted  flock.  This  charac¬ 
teristic  of  Jews  and  Roman  Catholics  is  a  most  powerful  lever 
towards  the  solidarity  of  their  adherents ;  and  it  is  impossible 
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in  any  survey  of  these  faiths  to  overrate  the  effects  of  this 
intimate  connexion  of  pride  of  race  and  purity  of  religion  upon 
the  spiritual  development  of  their  people. 

III. 

The  last  division,  with  whom  I  am  more  intimately  acquainted, 
is  the  English  population.  These  profess  Protestantism,  and  are 
divided  up  as  follows.  The  numbers  assigned  to  each  denomi¬ 
nation  correspond  roughly  to  the  Daily  News  census  of  religious 
observance  published  in  1903. 

Church  of  England..  634  children  from  290  familiee,  and  attending  13  churches. 


Wesleyan  .. 

115 

n 

47 

n 

2  chapels. 

Congregational 

44 

n 

17 

9* 

>9 

1  » 

Baptist  ..  .. 

3 

n 

2 

n 

1 

Undenominational .. 

77 

M 

29 

3 

Lutherans  .. 

More  than  one  de¬ 

52 

” 

20 

" 

2  churches. 

nomination 

33 

10 

99 

- 

No  Sunday  school  .. 

36 

>9 

16 

99 

- 

Total  .. 

994 

431 

99 

jj^ichapels* 

“churches. 

I  have  obtained  this  religious  census  from  statistics  compiled 
by  personal  interviews  with  the  parents  concerning  the  religious 
education  of  their  children ;  and  I  have  deduced  their  religious 
attitude  from  the  point  of  view  assumed  by  the  municipality, 
and  from  observations  of  the  various  church  services  attended 
by  the  more  indifferent  of  the  population. 

The  prevailing  and  predominant  feeling  is  Protestant  English 
children  will  not  be  allowed,  except  by  the  most  indifferent 
parents,  to  attend  a  Roman  Catholic  school.  If  there  be  such 
a  school  within  a  few  hundred  yards,  very  young  children  may 
be  sent  there  because  it  is  nearest;  but  directly  the  child  is 
of  age  to  walk  a  greater  distance,  he  is  sent  to  a  provided 
school.  The  education  officials  divide  the  schools  on  the  lines 
of  Protestamt  and  Catholic,  which  is  the  line  of  least  resist¬ 
ance  to  their  own  work.  If  there  be  room  in  a  non-provided 
school,  the  child  is  taught  Church  of  England  doctrine;  if  a 
provided  school  be  more  convenient,  the  religious  education  is 
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simple  Bible  teaching.  It  is  purely  a  matter  of  chance.  On 
no  occasion  during  my  somewhat  lengthy  experience  on  an 
attendance  committee  have  I  heard  any  objection  offered  to 
either  destination.  Individual  teachers  may  be  disliked,  and 
that  may  be  a  cause  for  the  removal  of  the  scholar ;  the  distance 
from  the  school  may  seem  a  weighty  objection,  but  so  long  as 
the  teaching  is  Protestant  the  parents  are  content.  Even  a 
day  school  provided  by  an  Anglican  Church,  where  Catholic 
teaching  has  been  the  dominant  note  for  fifty  years,  is  not 
sought  after  as  might  be  expected  by  those  who  go  regularly 
to  mass.  The  poorer  class  children  are  sent  by  parents  to  whom 
the  gifts  of  clothes  and  free  meals  are  a  consideration,  but  the 
better  class  go  to  the  Council  school  on'account  of  the  respecta¬ 
bility  of  the  friendship  they  may  form.  Neither,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  there  any  use  made  of  the  conscience  clause.  The  teacher 
tells  the  child  he  must  be  at  school  at  a  quarter  to  nine :  the 
child  tells  the  parent,  and  punctuality  for  prayers  and  religious 
teaching  is  enforced  as  part  of  the  discipline  of  the  school. 

An  inquiry  into  the  relation  of  the  child’s  early  religious  life 
to  his  home  environment  is  most  elusive.  Continual  repetition 
in  day  and  Sunday  school  may  produce  an  acquaintance  with 
the  salient  facts  of  the  faith,  which  may  or  may  not  be  a 
deepening  of  religious  impressions  received  in  the  home.  It  may, 
however,  be  taken  as  true  that,  for  the  mass  of  the  children  of 
the  poor,  the  first  awakening  in  these  things  comes  from  the 
day-school  teacher;  but  a  notable  exception  must  always  be 
made  for  those  devoted  mothers  in  every  class  who  gather  their 
young  children  about  them,  and  teach  them  “  Our  Father,”  and  the 
simple  hymns  which  they  themselves  had  learnt  in  their  infancy. 

At  the  age  of  five  the  child  goes  to  Sunday  school,  and 
in  our  neighbourhood  he  has  plenty  from  which  to  choose. 
Throughout  the  compilation  of  our  statistics  it  was  found  that 
the  duty  of  giving  facilities  to  their  ofispring  of  attending 
religious  instruction  on  Sunday  was  freely  admitted.  The 
number  of  those  who  attend  no  Sunday  school  is  strikingly 
small.  Of  the  634  children  88  had  been  promised  by  the 
parents  to  the  Church  of  England  visitor.  The  sincerity  of 
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these  promises  might  be  open  to  doubt ;  but  at  least  it  must  be 
stated  as  constituting  the  recognition  of  a  claim,  and  nothing  is 
more  striking  in  our  statistics  than  the  small  number  of  those 
who  go  nowhere.  The  haphazai'd  method  of  choice  of  the  form 
of  religious  teaching  which  obtains  in  the  day  school  shows 
itself  here  also. 

The  woman  who  said  that  “  she  liked  her  child  to  be  brought 
up  in  the  same  religion  as  her  own;  she  always  came  to  the 
parish  church  to  be  churched,  and  she  sent  her  child  to  the 
Wesleyan  mission,”  may  be  an  extreme  instance;  but  still 
the  vagueness  of  the  sentiment  is  the  essential  feature  of  the 
parents’  point  of  view.  Another  child  of  well-meaning  and 
respectable  parentage  is  sent  to  an  undenominational  Sunday 
school  until  he  "joins  the  Church  ”  at  his  confirmation.  “  What 
does  it  matter  so  long  as  they  go  somewhere  ?  ”  it  is  asked ;  or 
“I  don’t  know  where  they  go,  sir,  but  they  are  always  in  a 
hurry  to  finish  their  dinners  on  a  Sunday,”  is  the  explanation ; 
and  this  explanation  expresses  the  prevailing  catholicity  of 
sentiment  concerning  Protestant  institution. 

In  this  direction  also  the  independence  of  the  childhood  of 
the  poor  asserts  itself  early  in  phrases  such  as  these.  ‘‘  I  goes 
to  a  young  man  what  has  set  up  for  himself,”  says  a  small 
ten-year-old ;  a  girl  aged  thirteen  explains  “  she  is  too  old  herself 
for  Sunday  school,  but  she  will  send  her  young  sister.”  Boys 
go  with  their  friends ;  one  companion  tells  another  where  there 
are  “most  advantages.”  "He  goes  with  the  little  boy  next 
door  to  the  Wesleyan  mission,”  says  a  parent  plaintively,  whose 
denomination  is  Church  of  England. 

However,  some  general  principles  seem  to  emerge  from  this 
seeming  confusion.  There  are  classes  in  every  community ;  and 
the  highest  class  belong  to  the  Church  of  England.  This  pre¬ 
vents  the  attendance  of  the  poorest,  to  whom  "  Sunday  clothes  ” 
are  always  a  difficulty.  Moreover,  a  study  of  the  map  of  the 
parish  and  the  positions  of  the  various  religious  bodies  reveal 
the  fact  that  the  child  goes  to  the  place  of  worship  which  is 
nearest  his  home.  Every  church  and  chapel  has  a  vague  zone 
of  influence  within  three  minutes’  walk  of  its  position.  And 
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here  also  the  poor  follow  the  line  of  least  resistance  and  con¬ 
sideration. 

The  children  are  sent  to  day  school  because  the  law  demands 
it;  they  arrive  in  time  for  prayers  and  biblical  instruction 
because  the  teachers  insist.  They  go  to  Sunday  school  because 
father  desires  a  “  lie  down  ”  after  dinner,  and  the  children  want 
to  go.  They  are  sent  when  they  are  small  to  be  out  of  the  way, 
and  the  parent  does  not  care  as  long  as  they  go  to  some  Pro¬ 
testant  denomination,  and  they  are  sent  to  the  one  which  is 
close  at  hand  in  the  charge,  perhaps,  of  elder  children.  Soon 
the  child  chooses  personally  his  own  form  of  religion ;  the 
friendships  he  forms,  and  the  sympathy  of  his  teacher,  are  all 
factors  which  account  for  his  choice.  Some  children  go  as  much 
as  a  mile  to  the  church  when  there  is  much  “  encouragement,” 
and  often  those  in  the  same  house  will  be  won  over  by  the 
denominational  zeal  of  their  little  companions.  Children  of 
the  same  family  frequently  attend  different  denominations; 
and  disparaging  remarks  leading  to  a  breach  of  the  peace  are 
made  by  the  child  who  has  obtained  most  gifts.  Thus  three 
sisters,  aged  eleven,  ten,  and  eight,  have  declared  themselves  to 
be  respectively  of  the  Church  of  England,  Congregational,  and 
Wesleyan  faiths.  Further,  many  denominations  have  evening 
services  for  children.  Even  Roman  Catholics  attend  these, 
though  oppressed  by  a  guilty  conscience  and  fear  of  discovery, 
and  the  confusion  of  creeds  becomes  worse  confounded.  When 
the  child  is  of  an  age  for  confirmation,  pressure  is  applied  by 
religious  workers  according  to  their  opportunities.  Where  the 
day  school  is  denominational,  the  pressure  is  strong  and  per¬ 
sistent,  and  especially  if  applied  at  an  early  age  few  will  be 
found  to  resist.  In  parishes  where  provided  schools  exist  many 
are  allowed  to  slip.  Objection  is  sometimes  urged  that  the 
child  will  be  unable  to  “  keep  it  up,”  but  as  a  rule  he  is  allowed 
to  choose  for  himself.  Throughout,  the  principal  feature  of  the 
parents’  attitude  is  an  invertebrate  facing  all  ways,  actuated 
at  intervals  by  a  vague  desire  to  do  what  is  right  by  their 
offspring. 
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As  all  children  attend  catechism  or  Sunday  school,  so  their 
elders  present  themselves  at  the  occasional  services  of  the 
church.  Women  come  to  church  as  a  first  walk  in  the  open 
air  after  their  confinements;  this  is  a  regular  and  honoured 
custom,  but  though  the  behaviour  is  reverent  there  is  little  sign 
that  the  ceremony  is  luiderstood.  Occasionally  there  is  a  feeble 
efibrt  shown  to  join  in  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  but  the  bearing  and 
demeanour  of  the  majority  of  the  poorer-class  women  express 
rather  an  attitude  of  obedience  to  a  superstition  than  any 
intelligent  appreciation  of  a  religious  rite. 

Neither  is  greater  intelligence  shown  at  the  Sacrament  of 
Baptism.  All  children  are  christened ;  the  ceremony  is  described 
as  giving  the  child  a  name.”  A  godfather  and  a  godmother  are 
usually  present,  though  they  are  often  both  oblivious  and  regard¬ 
less  of  the  promises  which  they  make.  In  many  cases  they  lose 
their  places  before  the  priest  has  reached  the  questions,  and  need 
coaching  by  a  zealous  verger.  The  woman  who,  when  told  that 
the  rule  of  the  Church  required  the  presence  of  sponsors,  replied 
“  Since  when,  pray  ?  ”  may  be  an  extreme  example  of  private 
judgment ;  but  it  is  a  fact  that  godfathers  are  bribed  with  drink 
to  be  present,  and  their  willingness  to  agree  to  all  obligations 
required  by  the  Church,  coupled  with  their  utter  ignorance  of 
what  they  are  undertaking,  is  pathetic  in  the  extreme. 

Marriage  in  church  is  respectable,  and  the  parish  church  is 
of  higher  standing  in  respectability  than  the  district  churches ; 
the  existence  of  the  registry  office  method  is  hardly  recognized. 
In  the  local  drama  it  is  the  principal  function  of  the  clergy  to 
perform  this  ceremony;  and  when  the  tortuous  ways  of  the 
villain  suggest  a  registry  office  for  his  marriage  with  the  heroine, 
the  father’s  reply  that  “He  himself  prefers  the  old-fashioned 
church”  is  received  by  the  audience  with  rounds  of  applause. 
The  couple  have  usually  read  the  service  beforehand,  and  are 
ready  with  the  replies ;  some  archaic  forms  of  expression  present 
difficulties  and  provoke  comical  emendations,  but  the  general 
atmosphere  is  one  of  intelligence  and  knowledge.  There  has 
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also  been  a  marked  improvement  during  the  last  few  years  in 
reverence  and  self-restraint,  and  the  orgies  of  the  past  which 
afforded  paragraphs  to  the  venturesome  journalists  who  explored 
our  neighbourhood  have  altogether  disappeared. 

The  sordid  life  of  the  poor  is  seen  in  its  supreme  ugliness 
in  the  presence  of  death.  This  is  no  place  for  an  exhaustive 
description  of  its  hideousness.  The  funeral  must  be  a  religious 
one,  and  again  there  is  no  preference  between  church  and 
chapel.  Unconsecrated  ground  will  be  chosen  because  the  cost 
is  less,  and  the  mourners  draw  up  at  the  nearest  public-house 
in  order  to  drown  their  grief  in  beer. 

These  are  the  religious  rites  for  special  occasions  to  which  the 
majority  of  the  people  are  drawn  by  the  special  exigencies  of 
their  lives.  The  watch-night  service,  however,  is  a  yearly 
event  for  the  whole  population.  To  see  the  “  old  year  out  and 
the  new  year  in  ”  in  the  presence  of  God  is  a  duty  incumbent 
even  upon  the  most  indifferent.  On  that  occasion  only  every 
nook  and  comer  of  our  large  church  is  occupied.  The  bells 
begin  three-quarters  of  an  hour  before  the  time  of  service,  and 
from  that  time  till  midnight  there  is  a  constant  stream  of 
worshippers.  As  the  turning  of  the  year  approaches,  the  walk 
becomes  a  run  lest  they  be  absent  at  the  stroke  of  twelve ;  if 
they  be  refused  admittance  because  the  church  is  full,  they 
declare  that  they  pay  rates  and  support  the  parson  and  have 
a  right  of  entry  into  their  parish  church.  Shabby  clothes  are 
no  bar  to  their  presence,  for  if  they  never  appear  again  during 
the  year,  on  that  night  at  any  rate  it  must  be  said  that  they 
have  been  in  the  house  of  God.  It  is  true  that  I  have  wit¬ 
nessed  scenes  of  rowdyism.  Girls  snatch  the  boys’  hats  in 
order  that  their  heads  may  be  covered  as  they  enter  the  church ; 
reprobates  have  brought  in  beer,  and  a  sermon  has  been  inter¬ 
rupted  by  the  reiteration  by  a  dranken  woman  of  the  words 
“Clever  man,  clever  man!”  Sometimes  there  is  agreement 
freely  outspoken  and  expressed  with  the  preacher,  as,  when  in 
answer  to  his  description  of  his  hearers  as  irregular  church¬ 
goers,  one  man  audibly  whispered  to  his  companion,  “Smart 
chap  up  there.  Bill ;  it’s  quite  tree  I  ain’t  been  to  church  since 
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this  time  last  year.”  Yet  in  spite  of  this  there  is  a  general 
improvement  in  tone  and  conduct.  Men  and  women  realize 
where  they  are;  even  the  most  careless  are  awed  into  some 
kind  of  stillness  of  soul  in  the  presence  of  the  Unseen.  And 
as  the  preacher  asks  the  congregation  to  pray  during  the  pass¬ 
ing  of  the  year,  there  is  a  silence  as  in  heaven  for  the  space 
of  five  minutes.  Every  one  “feels  good”  for  having  been  in 
church,  even  though  the  observances  of  religion  will  be  omitted 
for  another  year.  And  far  away  down  the  river  and  in  the 
docks,  above  the  pealing  of  the  bells,  is  heard  the  hooting  of 
the  sirens  on  the  ships  welcoming  the  new  year  after  their 
fashion,  and  calling,  like  some  evil  spirits  of  'mammon,  these 
men  and  women  back  from  their  brief  vision  of  a  city  of  God 
to  their  sordid  realities  of  earth’s  poverty  and  ugliness  and  toil. 

Henry  Iselin. 
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The  Trade  Union  Congress,  1909. — This  year’s  Trade  Union 
Congress  was  as  much  like  its  immediate  predecessors  as  two  peas. 
There  must  of  necessity  be  a  sameness  in  its  proceedings.  It  is  little 
more  than  a  registering  machine  of  resolutions  decided  upon  by  the 
Parliamentary  Committee,  and  it  is  seldom  that  questions  are  debated 
at  length  ;  and  therefore  an  ordinary  observer  can  usually  predict  with 
substantial  accuracy  what  will  happen.  An  absence  of  sensation  is 
always  a  good  sign,  because  it  shows  that  the  “  politicals  ”  are  not 
very  active.  With  Mr.  D.  J.  Shackleton,  M.P.,  at  the  helm,  this 
disturbing  element  is  reduced  to  its  lowest  degree  of  mischief.  He 
was,  perhaps,  the  only  feature  of  the  Ipswich  Congress.  From  first 
to  last,  he  kept  a  strong  grip  on  the  delegates,  and  his  one  aim  was  to 
avoid  scenes  and  extravagant  language.  Mr.  Shackleton  is  an  oppor¬ 
tunist  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word — a  man  who  ran  the  Congress 
pretty  much  as  he  would  a  weaving  shed  if  he  had  charge  of  one. 
It  had  a  week’s  work  to  do,  and  he  strove  to  get  it  done  in  time, 
making  the  output  as  good  as  circumstances  would  permit.  If  ever 
it  were  thought  desirable  to  have  a  permanent  head  of  British  Trade 
Unionism,  on  the  lines  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labour, 
Mr.  Shackleton  would  be  the  ideal  man  for  the  post.  His  address 
made  no  effort  at  lofty  flights ;  it  would  be  au  exaggeration  to  call 
it  brilliant.  He  did  not  even  trouble  himself  with  the  platitudes  of 
his  subjects,  but  was  severely  practical,  and,  it  must  be  added,  rather 
political.  In  this  he  but  conformed  to  his  environment. 

Of  the  few  personal  incidents,  the  most  unfortunate  was  the  one  in 
which  Mr.  B.  Bell,  M.P.,  was  the  central  figure.  He  was  barely 
saved  from  a  severe  censure  by  the  tact  of  the  chairman,  and  then 
only  by  what  amounted  to  an  apology  for  his  action  in  the  House  of 
Commons  during  the  debate  on  the  second  reading  of  the  North- 
Eastern  Railway  Bill.  Without  wishing  to  push  the  point  too  far, 
the  Congress  went  perilously  near  encroaching  on  the  independence 
of  a  member  of  Parliament.  If  a  man’s  conduct  in  the  House  of 
Commons  is  to  be  subject  to  public  condemnation  by  a  body  without 
a  political  mandate,  fither  of  a  general  or  a  local  character,  then  it  is 
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open  to  question  how  far  he  remains  a  free  agent  However,  it  speaks 
well  for  the  delegates  that  Mr.  Bell  retained  his  place  on  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Committee. 

Considerable  breadth  of  mind  was  displayed  on  snch  subjects  as 
labour  exchanges  and  compulsory  insurance.  With  respect  to  the 
first  of  these,  there  is  undoubtedly  a  real  danger  that  they  may  be 
used  by  the  enemies  of  the  unions.  But  it  was  wisely  decided  not 
to  seek  to  wreck  them  on  a  paltry  issue.  The  objection  to  these 
labour  exchanges  being  open  during  a  dispute  was  overruled,  it  being 
thought  best  to  use  them  as  a  means  of  ascertaining  what  were  the 
hostile  forces  they  had  to  meet.  And  so  in  regard  to  State  insurance, 
the  contention  that  the  workman  ought  not  to  make  any  contribution 
did  not  find  any  large  measure  of  favour.  When  one  remembers  the 
material  there  was  in  both  these  questions  for  opposition  of  the 
narrow  order,  its  absence  indicates  a  willingness  to  give  these 
experiments  a  fair  trial. 

Much  as  the  Congress  now  leans  upon  the  State,  a  proposal  to 
subsidize  trade  unions  as  part  of  a  scheme  of  insurance  against  unem¬ 
ployment  was  too  much  for  it,  though  the  vote  was  a  close  one.  It 
was  quite  refreshing  to  hear  such  sentiments  as  that  State  assistance 
would  sap  the  independence  of  the  unions” — ^a  dictum  capable  of 
much  more  extended  application.  This  attitude  of  the  majority  of 
the  delegates  is  instructive,  for  it  reveals  doubts  as  to  State  interference 
which  one  thought  had  all  disappeared.  As  so  often  happens  in 
cases  like  this,  the  fears  raised  had  probably  the  minimum  of 
justification. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  accuracy  of  some  of  the  charges 
brought  against  the  Territorial  Army  scheme,  the  anti-militarism  of 
the  Congress  was  beyond  question.  If  the  Minister  for  War  is  wise, 
he  will  not  seek  to  hide  this  clear  fact  by  allowing  certain  violent 
attacks  to  loom  too  large  in  his  mind.  He  may  take  it  for  granted 
that  he  has  gone  as  far  as  is  safe  with  his  present  system,  and  that 
the  slightest  deviation  from  the  voluntary  principle  will  bring  against 
him  the  whole  force  of  organized  labour.  Compulsion  in  any  degree 
will  be  resisted,  and  rightly  resisted,  by  trade  unionists. 

It  is  difficult  to  present  a  more  trying  problem  to  a  large  assembly 
of  workmen  than  that  of  prison  labour.  At  Ipswich  there  was  a 
falling  off  from  the  previous  position,  and  the  resolution  carried  seeks 
to  prevent  the  competition  of  prison-made  goods  with  those  produced 
outside ;  and  in  the  speech  of  the  delegate  representing  the  Brush- 
makers’  Union  there  was  an  ominous  allusion  to  the  Borstal  system 
and  its  training  of  juvenile  prisoners.  The  Home  Secretary  bad 
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already  made  it  known  that  the  Prison  Commissioners  accepted  the 
policy  of  confining  their  products  as  far  as  possible  to  Government 
Departments,  and  of  avoiding  any  ** cutting"  prices  when  they  did 
sell  in  the  open  market.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  amount  of  prison- 
made  goods  so  sold  is  too  insignificant  to  have  any  effect  on  free 
labour.  But  there  is  undoubtedly  an  important  principle  involved. 
If  the  claim  is  that  there  is  to  be  no  useful  labour  in  prisons,  then  it 
should  be  resisted.  After  all,  prisoners  are  flesh  and  blood  like  the 
rest  of  us,  and  when  they  are  discharged  they  have  to  live,  and  so 
must  compete  with  some  one.  If  they  are  taught  trades,  then  what 
they  produce  must  be  disposed  of.  All  that  can  be  reasonably  asked 
is  that  their  training  shall  be  thorough,  so  that  they  may  have  a 
chance  of  becoming  masters  of  their  craft,  and  that  the  output  of 
prison  workshops  shall  be  utilized  as  far  as  possible  by  State  Depart¬ 
ments,  and  where  this  cannot  be  done,  that  the  goods  shall  not  be 
sold  below  recognized  prices.  One  understands  the  feeling  which 
animates  a  respectable  craftsman  put  into  competition  with  men  who 
have  forfeited  their  liberty  ;  but,  at  all  costs,  it  is  the  long  view  which 
must  be  taken. 

Whilst  it  would  be  absurd  to  endow  the  Trade  Union  Congress 
with  a  kind  of  pontifical  authority,  and  useless  to  deny  that  it  is 
largely  in  the  hands  of  Socialist  politicians,  it  still  remains  the 
industrial  mouthpiece  of  organized  labour.  It  often  strays  into  what 
ought  to  be  the  forbidden  paths  of  general  politics,  and  when  it  does 
it  ceases  to  have  any  claim  on  the  rank  and  file.  No  doubt  it  is 
difficult  to  draw  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  industrial  and 
the  political,  but  for  some  years  now  the  tendency  has  been  to  turn 
the  Congress  into  a  mere  variant  of  the  Labour  Party.  There  is  a 
real  need  of  maintaining  the  integrity  of  trade  unionism  as  an  in¬ 
dustrial  factor.  Many  of  the  men  who  attended  the  Congress  at 
Ipswich  regard  this  as  an  effete  doctrine,  but  there  were  indications 
that  this  truth  is  not  quite  dead,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  a  certain 
judgment  of  the  House  of  Lords  which  is  now  awaited  may  do  some¬ 
thing  to  put  the  politician  in  his  proper  place. 

F.  Maddison. 

The  Eddcatioh  Act  of  Scotland,  which  came  into  force  this 
year,  contained  no  startling  innovations  of  constitution.  In  the  difficult 
question  of  those  larger  areas  foreshadowed  and  worked  out  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Henry  Jones,  of  Glasgow,  and  Dr.  Douglas,  the  Act  has  pre¬ 
ferred  not  to  disturb  the  constitution  of  the  existing  authorities,  but 
(to  quote  the  words  of  the  Official  Circular,  No.  417)  “  aims  at  effecting 
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Babatantial  improTements  in  the  machinery  which  these  authorities 
control,  and  thus  at  increasing  their  capacity  for  adequately  discharging 
the  duties  which  previous  statutes  had  imposed  upon  them.”  And  yet, 
heralded  by  these  studiously  moderate  words,  the  most  important 
measure  affecting  Scottish  education  since  1872  has  been  presented 
to  the  School  Boards  for  their  administration :  the  most  important, 
because  in  so  many  directions  it  affects  the  children,  their  present  and 
their  future,  and  through  the  children,  puts  its  impress  on  the  next 
generation. 

No  one  will  deny  the  importance  of  the  clauses  referring  to  the 
teachers — their  pensions  (now  to  be  held  as  a  right),  and  their  power 
of  appeal  on  dismissal.  Important,  too,  are  those  which  deal  with 
the  formation  and  management  of  the  Education  Fund,  where  all 
the  grants  for  education,  pooled  together,  are  under  the  control  of  the 
Department.  The  consequent  reconstitution  of  the  Secondary  Educa¬ 
tion  Committees,  which  has  been  effected  in  September,  and  by  which 
School  Boards  acquire  a  prepouderating  influence  at  the  expense  of 
County  or  Town  Councils,  is  a  feeler  in  the  direction  of  those  larger 
areas  which  the  Act  did  not  venture  to  introduce.  But  however 
valuable  all  these  details  of  administration  are,  and  however  much 
they  must  tend  to  the  education  of  the  smaller  School  Boards  to  rise 
from  the  merely  local  to  the  larger  and  national  outlook,  yet  the 
value  and  interest  of  the  Act  lie  in  the  clauses  which  affect  the  children 
directly. 

First  of  all,  the  Boards  are  directed  to  undertake  the  physical  care 
of  the  children — and  that  in  the  widest  sense.  Food,  clothing,  cleanli¬ 
ness,  medical  care,  all  come  under  their  notice.  For  the  first  time  in 
Scotland,  medical  inspection  is  legally  sanctioned,  though  several  of 
the  larger  School  Boards  had  before  made  experiments  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Department.  The  inspection  is  to  be  universal  and 
efficient,  and  it  is  pointed  out  that,  in  order  to  secure  the  greatest 
economy  of  management  consistent  with  efficiency,  it  would  be  wise  to 
combine  with  the  Public  Health  authorities.  In  many  points,  such  as 
sanitation  of  schools,  infectious  diseases,  and  so  on,  the  Public  Health 
authorities  are  already  in  the  field  ;  and  seeing  how  intimately  con¬ 
nected  the  work  of  the  two  departments  must  be,  in  many  cases  they 
have  been  organized  together  with  medical  officers  appointed  specially 
for  the  purpose  under  the  central  control  of  the  county  medical  officers. 
This  will  in  all  likelihood  be  the  procedure  in  all  the  counties. 

But  not  only  is  the  health  of  the  children  to  be  a  matter  of  care 
and  solicitude,  but  their  environment  also  is  recognized  as  a  most 
important  factor  in  their  physical  development.  Children  who  are 
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neglected  in  person  or  clothing  or  food  receive  proper  attention — if 
possible,  it  most  be  noted,  at  the  hands  of  their  proper  guardians. 
But  if  that  proves  impossible,  the  child  is  fed,  clothed  or  cleansed 
at  once — and  may  be  housed — taken  away  from  the  custody  of  its 
guardians,  if  the  neglect  has  been  great.  Hereafter  there  will  be  no 
need  to  make  an  innocent  child  suffer  for  the  sins  of  omission  of  its 
parents.  The  child  is  to  be  relieved  at  once ;  the  School  Board 
and  the  Sheriff  between  them  see  to  the  proper  person  to  pay 
the  bill 

Medical  inspection,  in  short,  is  to  be  real  medical  supervision  ;  not 
merely  an  accumulation  of  statistics,  but  the  agent  by  which  a  healthy 
atmosphere  and  environment,  both  literally  and  metaphorically,  are  to 
be  created  round  the  child  all  through  its  school  life.  The  neglectful 
parent,  however,  though  he  was  first  mentioned,  is  fortunately  not  in 
the  majority.  It  is  the  parent  who  does  not  know,  the  parent  who  is 
quite  well-meaning  but  ignorant  who  is  responsible  for  the  larger  part 
of  the  harm  done  to  the  growing  generation.  These,  too,  are  thought 
of.  The  parents  are  to  be  specially  invited  to  attend  at  least  the  first 
inspection  of  their  children.  Thus  they  will  learn  the  importance 
of  seeking  medical  treatment  for  the  ailments  discovered,  and  will  get 
advice  as  to  how  to  get  this  treatment  at  local  hospitals,  if  necessary, 
while  the  medical  officer’s  opinion  will  be  clearly  given  to  those  who 
are  most  nearly  concerned.  For  it  is  a  truism  that  **  the  home  is  the 
point  at  which  health  must  ultimately  be  controlled.”  It  is  at  this 
point  that  After-Care  Committees  might  with  great  advantage  be 
organized  by  the  School  Boards,  to  follow  up  the  cases  which  have 
been  reported  on,  to  give  the  parents  assistance  and  advice  in  the 
matter,  and  generally  to  superintend  the  efficient  working  of  the  inspec¬ 
tion  in  its  details.  Without  some  such  committee  to  help  to  foster 
a  sane  public  opinion  on  this  matter,  and  to  educate  the  aforesaid  well- 
meaning-but-ignorant  parents  to  a  sense  of  what  is  due  to  their  children, 
even  the  sharpest  measures  of  a  School  Board  and  its  medical  officers 
will  hardly  be  sufficient. 

As  regards  the  feeding  of  school  children,  the  question  has  been 
solved  by  permitting  the  school  fund  to  provide  equipment  for  such 
meals,  leaving  the  cost  of  the  food  itself  to  be  provided  by  the  parents 
— except  in  cases  of  neglected  children. 

Thus  the  entire  physical  life  of  the  child  is  safeguarded,  while  pro¬ 
vision  is  made  for  the  older  generation  to  understand  the  importance 
of  such  care.  The  stragglers  from  the  ranks  of  health  are  gathered  in 
and  tended,  the  general  health  and  fitness  of  the  children  are  in¬ 
creased,  and  the  generation  growing  up  should  have  greater  powers  of 
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resistance  to  physical  and  moral  evils,  and  should  be  a  stronger,  more 
efficient,  more  balanced  race. 

Bnt  though  health  is  the  foundation-stone,  there  is  also  training. 
The  clause  which  sets  up  Contiuuation  Classes  for  those  who  are  over 
fourteen  years  of  age,  practically  raises  the  age  of  school  training  to 
sixteen.  These  classes  are  to  include  technical  instruction  of  all 
kinds,  especially  that  bearing  on  the  arts  and  crafts  of  the  district, 
and  domestic  economy,  as  well  as  adequate  literary  training,  while  the 
laws  of  health  must  be  taught  and  suitable  physical  training  given. 
Attendance  on  such  continuation  classes  is  not  compulsory,  though  it 
may  be  made  so  by  any  School  Board.  But  it  is  hoped  that,  by  co¬ 
operation  with  parents  and  employers,  a  public  opinion  may  be  stirred 
up  so  that  the  available  **  young  persons  ”  from  the  ages  of  fonrteen 
to  sixteen  will  all  take  advantage  of  these  classes.  After  all,  the 
value  of  the  classes  lies  in  the  voluntary  attendance,  and  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  secure  this.  Employers  of  labour  should  be  invited 
to  co-operate,  to  suggest  new  or  improved  schemes  of  classes.  The 
circulars  drawn  up  by  the  School  Boards  of  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh 
addressed  to  employers  are  modelb  of  what  these  should  be.  No  doubt 
we  have  to  reckon  with  the  unwillingness  of  a  certain  class  of 
employers  to  be  deprived  of  cheap  labonr ;  this  is  a  matter  presented 
strikingly  to  us  by  the  Inter-Departmental  Report  on  Half-Timers. 
But  the  object  of  the  Act  is  to  create  a  general  public  feeling  that 
education  and  sound  training  underlie  all  national  prosperity,  and  that 
it  is  actually  in  the  material  interests  of  employers  to  make  facilities 
for  the  young  persons  in  their  employment  to  attend  these  classes. 

Immediately  consequent  on  such  classes  is  the  scheme  outlined  in 
clause  3  (5),  which  is  certainly  quite  as  important  in  its  effects  as  are 
the  other  schemes  of  physical  care  and  further  training.  This  is  the 
formation  of  bureaux  of  information  as  to  the  employments  open  to 
children  on  leaving  school.  This  duty  of  advice  and  guidance  as  to 
the  future  careers  of  the  children  who  are  now  leaving  their  care  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  and  weighty  laid  on  the  School  Boards.  It  is 
one  which  should  be  taken  up  without  delay  (it  is  permissive)  with  a 
due  sense  of  the  great  responsibility  which  the  Boards  have — in  co¬ 
operation  with  other  agencies,  wherever  it  is  possible — to  stem  that 
sinister  current  down  which  so  many  drift  to  the  Dead  Sea  of  mere 
casual  labour  and  inefficiency.  It  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  urgency, 
and  much  may  be  done  by  wise  management  and  combined  effort.  The 
ground  has  been  already  prepared  by  Mrs.  Ogilvie  Gordon  in  her 
admirable  pioneer  work  which  resulted  in  her  Handbook  of  Employ^ 
menu.  Such  bureaux  are  the  logical  outcome  of  the  whole  teaching 
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of  the  Act.  It  is  a  very  true  Children’s  Act” — in  educational 
matters.  For  it  says  that  the  child  shall  have  every  chance  for 
physical  health  and  well-being.  He  shall  have  the  best  of  training, 
general  and  special,  and  the  precious  years  between  fourteen  and 
sixteen  shall  not  be  wasted.  Finally,  he  shall  have  the  right  to  the 
best  of  advice  and  guidance  and  help  when  he  has  finally  to  choose 
his  work,  so  that  he  may  be  set  on  a  path  which  leads  to  efficient 
citizenship,  and  saved  from  the  calamity  of  an  untrained,  casual, 
shiftless  existence. 

It  is  a  piece  of  preventive  legislation  which  is  given  to  the  often- 
abused  School  Boards  to  carry  out ;  it  is  an  assault  delivered  at  the 
very  stronghold  of  the  social  and  industrial  problems  of  the  day. 

J.  £.  Hannay. 

The  Co-operative  Festival,  1909. — Few  men  have  initiated  so 
much  in  the  Co-operative  movement  or  have  been  connected  with  the 
origin  of  so  many  Co-operative  institutions  as  Mr.  £.  0.  Greening. 
One  can  scarcely  mention  any  important  federal  organization  in  which 
he  has  not  taken  a  prominent  part — whether  it  be  the  present 
gigantic  federation  of  distributive  societies,  the  £nglish  Co-operative 
Wholesale  Society,  or  the  two  federal  organizations  for  co-operative 
productions,  the  Co-operative  Productive  Federation  and  the  Labour 
Co-partnership  Association.  If  he  is  more  identified  with  one  form  of 
co-operative  enterprise  than  another,  it  is  that  by  which  Co-operation 
aims  at  elevating  and  refining  social  life.  He  holds  with  Schiller — 

"  It  thou  would’st  attain  thy  highest, 

Qo  look  upon  a  flower.” 

And  by  combining  the  culture  of  flowers  and  music  with  the  emblems 
of  co-operative  production,  he  has  created  a  national  festival  where 
co-operative  ideals  can  yearly  register  their  progress.  It  was  fitting 
that,  in  the  twenty-second  year  of  its  life  and  the  first  year  of  its 
adolescence,  Mr.  Greening  should  preside  over  the  proceedings  of  the 
National  Co-operative  Festival  Society  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  He 
marked  the  occasion  by  a  review  of  the  whole  Co-operative  movement, 
analysing  its  relations  to  larger  collective  schemes,  and  pointing  the 
way  for  younger  men  towards  loftier  heights  and  wider  fields  of 
Co-operative  enterprise.  It  is  true  that  other  parts  of  the  Co-operative 
movement  now  have  their  festivals,  as,  for  example,  the  districts  of 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  South  Wales,  and  the  western  section  of 
the  Co-operative  Union.  But  none  of  these  as  yet  rivals  the  parent 
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institution  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  either  as  a  pageant  of  flowers  and 
music,  or  as  a  display  of  co-operative  production. 

The  great  feature  of  the  festival  is,  of  course,  the  Cooperative 
Exhibition.  Organized  by  the  Exhibitions  Committee  of  the  Co-opera¬ 
tive  Union,  it  includes  exhibits  from  the  Labour  Co-partnership  Pro¬ 
ductive  Societies  on  the  one  side,  and  those  of  the  English  Co-operative 
Wholesale  Society  on  the  other.  This  annual  exhibition  has  for 
many  years  served  as  a  rough  index  to  the  progress  of  that  type  of 
co-operative  production  which  has  been  evolved  from  the  eflbrts  of 
the  early  Christian  Socialists  under  the  modern  name  of  Labour 
Co-partnership.  In  more  recent  years  the  exhibition  has  had  a  wider 
significance  in  showing  the  varied  forms  of  co-operative  production 
with  regard  to  the  internal  constitution  of  the  societies  displaying 
their  wares. 

Besides  the  flower  show,  which  was  remarkably  successful  this 
year,  there  were  singing  contests,  dramatic  entertainments,  athletic 
sports,  orchestral  concerts  by  co-operative  bands,  and  all  the  ordinary 
means  for  enjoying  a  holiday. 

In  regard  to  co-operative  production,  it  must  be  admitted  that  for 
some  years  the  number  of  Labour  Co-partnership  societies  has  remained 
almost  stationary.  This  result  is  partly  due  to  the  absorption  of 
some  of  the  societies  by  the  English  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society, 
or  to  the  extinction  of  others  by  failure.  Probably,  too,  there  has 
been  a  less  active  propaganda,  and  certainly  an  increasing  difficulty 
of  finding  an  unoccupied  market  for  co-operative  business.  Most  of 
the  new  enterprises  in  co-partnership  industries  of  the  working-class 
type  arise  from  local  initiative,  rather  than  from  the  external  stimulus 
of  propagandist  agencies.  In  fact.  Labour  Co-partnership,  by  its 
practical  success,  has  obtained  the  power  of  self-advertisement.  The 
following  figures  explain  the  position  in  England  for  1908,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  that  of  1907. 


1907 

1908 

Societies 

106  .. 

106 

£ 

£ 

Capital 

686352  .. 

..  685,745 

Trade . 

..  1302312  .. 

..  1,252,721 

Profit . 

54,148  .. 

57,152 

Loss . 

4,119  .. 

7342 

Dividend  in  wages 

8,885  .. 

9,229 

The  progress  of  the  movement  in  Scotland  is  somewhat  different, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  distributive  side  of  co-operation  in  that 
country  is  more  favourable  both  in  principle  and  in  practice  to  Labour 
Co-partnership. 
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IMT 

1908 

Societies 

6  .. 

6 

t 

£ 

Capital 

..  1,178,768  .. 

..  1,255367 

Trade . 

..  2305,995  .. 

..  2,961321 

Profit . 

149397  .. 

125311 

Loss . 

202  ..  . 

265 

Dividend  in  wages  .. 

16,132  .. 

15,033 

By  taking  a  longer  retrospect,  it  will  be  found  that  during  the  last 
five  years  there  has  been  a  decline  in  the  number  of  societies,  but  an 
increase  of  capital,  trade,  profit,  and  dividend  to  labour. 

Side  by  side  with  this  arrest  of  progress  in  numbers,  there  has  been 
a  tendency  towards  closer  consolidation.  During  the  last  five  years 
the  federal  organization  of  the  productive  societies  has  grown  apace. 
By  means  of  a  common  education  and  propaganda  fund  the  Coopera¬ 
tive  Productive  Federation  has  been  used  to  further  co-partnership 
ideals  and  interests.  It  has  received  more  distinct  recognition  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  Co-operative  Union,  and  is  now  officially  repre¬ 
sented  on  two  important  committees  one  of  which  is  specially  concerned 
with  co-operative  production.  A  scheme  has  been  started  for  the  joint 
marketing  of  co-partnership  goods,  which  has  facilitated  trade  between 
the  workshop  and  the  store.  At  the  same  time  plans  have  been 
laid  for  more  direct  supervision  by  the  Co-operative  Productive  Fede¬ 
ration  of  new  and  small  productive  societies  in  order  to  stop  failures 
and  assist  struggling  societies ;  and  quite  recently  a  joint  travelling 
agency  for  the  smaller  and  poorer  productive  societies  has  been  success¬ 
fully  established.  At  this  moment  a  larger  scheme  for  education  and 
propaganda  is  being  discussed,  which  should  bring  the  various  societies 
into  still  more  effective  working  relation  with  each  other,  and  pave 
the  way  for  greater  progress  in  the  future. 

R.  Halstead. 

Fobeign  Tbade  in  Coal.*  —  This  pamphlet  is  the  first  of  a 
projected  series  of  economic  monographs,  issued  by  the  Department 
of  Economics  and  Political  Science  in  the  University  College  of  South 
Wales  and  Monmouthshire.  Its  origin  illustrates  in  a  suggestive 
manner  the  practical  aims  of  university  studies ;  for  the  connexion 
between  economic  theory  and  commercial  problems  is  here  clearly 
recognized.  This  recognition  is  characteristic  of  the  age,  and  is 
antagonistic  to  that  severance  between  academic  research  and  business 
policy,  which  has  hitherto  been  so  disastrous  to  social  advance. 

*  By  H.  Stanley  Jevons.  [15  pp.  King.  London,  1909.] 
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Mr.  Jevons  handles  statistics  with  discrimination  and  care.  His 
only  aim  is  to  ascertain  facts  ;  he  therefore  confines  himself  to  certain 
definite  propositions,  while  his  proofs  are  laboured,  and  he  is  always 
ready  to  qualify  his  assertions.  The  facts  concern  the  actual  state  of 
the  coal  trade,  and  do  not  include  the  labour  question.  The  author 
begins  by  asserting  that  the  British  export  of  coal  tends  to  become 
larger  and  larger,  in  proportion  both  to  the  total  production  of  coal, 
and  also  to  the  total  exports  of  the  country.  This  output  is  then 
carefully  compared  with  that  of  other  countries ;  and  the  various 
conditions  of  production  are  explained.  Some  space  is  then  given  to 
the  discussion  of  the  late  tax  on  British  exported  coal,  and  the  effects 
of  this  tax  are  traced  so  far  as  possible,  though  they  are  difficult  to 
disentangle  from  those  of  fluctuations  in  demand.  The  general  con¬ 
clusion  is  that  any  such  tax  tends  to  burden  trade,  except  where  there 
is  a  natural  monopoly,  therefore  certain  coals  of  special  quality  did 
not  suffer  from  the  duty.  There  is  here  a  slight  allusion  to  other 
advantages  of  the  tax,  as  a  means  of  addition  to  revenue,  or  as  a  check 
on  the  exhaustion  of  our  own  coal  supply.  These  two  points  are  of 
great  interest ;  but  since  they  are  matters  of  policy  rather  than 
economics,  they  are  not  here  elaborated,  and  the  author  passes  on  to 
examine  the  share  of  Great  Britain  in  the  total  production  of  coal,  as 
well  as  the  conditions  of  our  markets  and  freights. 

At  the  conclusion  he  returns  to  the  growth  of  our  coal-exports, 
which  he  attributes  to  two  causes  :  the  increase  of  demand,  and  the 
improved  methods  of  transport.  Possibly  some  further  causes  of  this 
growing  exportation  might  be  suggested  ;  but,  even  if  it  is  not 
altogether  an  advantage,  the  fact  alone  calls  for  consideration. 

M.  W.  Middleton. 

Current  Economic  Periodicals. — The  Economic  Journal  for 
September  contains  two  articles  of  special  interest.  “  Hours  of 
Labour,’*  by  Prof.  S.  J.  Chapman,  is  an  illuminating  discussion  of 
the  normal  working  day,  the  economic  principles  on  which  any  regula¬ 
tion  of  hours  should  be  based,  and  the  chief  considerations  likely  to 
affect  the  attitude  of  both  employers  and  operatives  to  the  problem  ; 
the  shift  system  is  referred  to  as  a  possible  solution.  Mr.  M.  J. 
Bonn,  in  dealing  with  ”  The  Psychological  Aspect  of  Land  Reform  in 
Ireland,”  reaches  the  conclusion  that  Irish  agrarian  reform  since  1881 
has  not  had  the  wonderful  results  predicted  for  it.  There  has  been 
considerable  improvement  in  agriculture  and  in  the  standard  of  living ; 
but  the  Irish  peasant  seems  to  have  found  no  greater  incentive  than 
before  to  habits  of  industry,  and  the  chief  effect  of  the  Land  Acts  has 
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simply  been  to  make  life  easier  for  the  small  proprietor.  Mr.  R.  A. 
Bray  contributes  an  article  on  the  Apprenticeship  question,  which  may 
be  compared  with  a  note  on  Mr.  GyrilJackson’s  Report  on  Boy  Labour 
to  the  Poor  Law  Commission.  There  is  a  short  technical  paper  by 
Mr.  F.  0.  Lyons  on  the  Assessment  of  Flats  for  local  taxation,  and 
notes  on  Indian  Banking  and  Money-lending,  the  Coal  Crisis,  and  the 
Central  Poor  Law  Conference. 

There  are  twenty  articles  on  ‘‘Labour  and  Wages’*  in  the  March 
number  of  the  Annals  of  the  American  Academy .  Mr.  Sidney  Webb 
deals  with  the  “Problem  of  Unemployment,”  and  endorses  Mr. 
Beveridge’s  suggestions,  “  whose  studies  constitute  one  of  the  most 
important  achievements  of  economics  of  this  decade.”  In  a  paper  on 
“  The  Logic  of  Social  Insurance,”  Professor  Henderson  advocates  the 
extension  of  this  principle  in  America.  He  bases  his  suggestions  on 
three  grounds  :  (a)  the  declining  American  distrust  of  “  paternalism  ” 
in  legislation  ;  (6)  the  wasteful  expenditure  on  litigation  in  cases  of 
indemnity  for  injury  brought  under  the  present  employers’  liability 
laws ;  and  (c)  the  recent  development  of  insurance  by  the  big  railway 
and  industrial  concerns,  and  by  clubs  and  local  benefit  societies 
throughout  the  country.  “  To  equalise  the  burden,  the  legislature 
must  compel  all  to  contribute  to  some  general  scheme.”  Mr.  Andrew 
Carnegie,  writing  on  “  The  Future  of  Labour,”  suggests  that;  special 
legislation  to  prevent  or  dissipate  accumulated  wealth  is  unnecessary  in 
view  of  the  rapid  disappearance  of  large  fortunes :  “  from  shirt 
sleeves  to  shirt  sleeves  are  but  three  generations.”  His  final  conclu¬ 
sion  is  that,  “  given  a  just  system  of  taxation,  and  a  system  of  co¬ 
partnership  between  labour  and  capital,  there  is  no  assignable  limit  to 
the  progress  of  the  worker.”  Other  contributions  deal  with  the 
economic  influence  of  immigrants,  the  difficulties  involved  in  cotton 
growing,  and  “  The  Child  Workers  of  the  Nation.”  The  general  title 
of  the  May  issue  is  “  The  Conservation  of  Natural  Resources,”  which 
comprises  subjects  like  forestry,  water  power,  land  resources,  and 
minerab. 

Professor  Laughlin  writes  in  The  Journal  of  Political  Economy  for 
May,  “  Gk>ld  and  Prices,  1S90-1907.”  He  concludes  that  the  greatly 
increased  production  of  gold  since  1895  is  not  the  cause  of  the  rise  in 
prices  during  the  same  period.  The  “  Econpmic  Hbtory  of  the  Illinois 
and  Michigan  Canal  ”  is  described  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Putnam  in  the  May, 
June,  and  July  numbers.  In  the  June  issue  Mr.  H.  J.  Davenport 
traces  a  causal  connexion  between  the  taxation  of  bnd  values  in  the 
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United  States  and  the  widespread  and  continuing  depletion  of 
soils.”  In  the  July  issue,  Mr.  W.  W.  Carlile,  under  the  title  “  The 
Language  of  Economics,”  makes  some  trenchant  criticisms  of  the 
frequent  use  in  recent  economic  literature  of  phrases  such  as  **  nega* 
tive  values,  quasi-rents,  consumers*  rents,  and  beyond  and  above  all 
marginal  utilities,  marginal  productions,  marginal  demand  prices.” 

In  the  Political  Science  Quarterlt/  for  June,  Mr.  V.  G.  Simkhovitch 
continues  his  series  of  articles  on  ”  Marxism  versus  Socialism.”  Mr. 
C.  F.  Emerick  investigates  the  question  of  **  College  Women  and  Race 
Suicide,”  his  conclusion  being  the  negative  one  that  statistics  do  not 
bear  nut  the  supposed  connexion  between  the  two.  There  is  also  a 
short  article  dealing  with  Mr.  Irving  Fisher’s  recent  book  on  the 
”  Bate  of  Interest.” 

The  Socialist  Review  for  J uly  has  an  article  on  “  Gold  Reserves 
and  the  Socialist  Conception  of  Exchange,”  deprecating  the  practice 
of  holding  large  gold  reserves,  and  suggesting  the  substitution  of 
foreign  bills  for  a  part  of  the  existing  English  reserve  ;  and  another  on 
**  Sweating  in  the  Textile  Trades,”  by  Mr.  H.  Willmott. 

The  August  number  is  marked  by  articles  on  the  Moral  Basis  of 
Socialism,”  and  on  the  relation  of  Socialism  to  schemes  for  moral 
instruction  and  training. 

The  Revue  Economique  Internationale  for  June  contains  a  striking 
paper  by  M.  Emile  Waxweiler  on  **  L’E volution  de  I’Idee  d’ Association 
des  Salaires  et  Profits.”  It  takes  as  its  starting-point  Mr.  Churchill’s 
recent  invitation  to  manufacturers  and  workmen  in  the  English  cotton 
industry  to  attempt  some  device  for  regulating  wages  automatically 
according  to  business  conditions.  This  idea,  though  at  first  condemned 
by  economic  theory,  has  been  adopted  by  manufacturers  themselves, 
under  the  influence  of  contemporary  economic  conditions.  Neither 
profit-sharing  nor  the  sliding  scale,  however,  is  adapted  to  modern 
industry  ;  but  the  method  of  collective  bargaining  furnishes  the  natural 
solution.  Dr.  Victor  Heller  contributes  an  eloquent  plea  for  an 
International  Commercial  Institute. 

In  the  Revue  cCEconomie  Politique  for  June,  M.  Andr6  Pinard 
discusses  the  problem  of  money  and  property  in  the  Socialist  State. 
Other  essays  deal  with  shipping  subsidies,  and  the  Manufacturers’ 
Associations  of  Germany. 

The  Mimoires  of  the  Musee  Sociale  for  May  deals  with  unemploy¬ 
ment  amongst  the  women-workers  of  England.  The  writer,  Mile. 
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Claire  Gerard,  bases  her  paper  on  the  experience  and  information 
obtained  by  the  Committee  on  Women’s  Work  of  the  Central  Unem* 
ployed  Body  for  London,  and  hy  the  Labour  Exchanges.  The  June 
number  consists  of  an  essay  by  the  Comte  de  Rocquigny  on  the  subject 
of  agricultural  co-operation  in  Holland. 

In  La  Revue  (xinirale  for  June,  M.  A.  de  Lavergne  discusses  the 
French  income  tax  proposals  in  a  paper  entitled  ^Le  Projet  dTmpdt 
Hur  le  Revenu  en  France.”  There  ia  also  a  discriminating  article  on 
‘*Le  Pouvoir  Presidentiel  et  I’Imperialisme  aux  Etats-Unis,”  by  M. 
Jules  Ingenbleek. 

There  is  a  long  article  on  ‘‘Insurance  against  Unemployment”  in 
La  Ri forme  Sociale  for  June,  but  the  writer  does  not  believe  that 
insurance  can  solve  the  problem  ;  and  another  on  “  Twenty  Years* 
Endeavour  in  favour  of  Popular  Credit.” 

The  Revue  Sociale  Catholique  for  April  and  May  deals  with  the 
question  of  alcoholism  in  Belgium,  and  makes  proposals  for  lessening 
the  evil  by  State  action.  In  the  April  number  there  is  also  an 
interesting  sketch  of  the  lot  of  a  rural  postman. 

In  the  June  number  of  Le  Mouvement  Social  the  formation  of 
“Consumer’s  Leagues”  is  described  as  a  recognition  of  the  moral 
responsibility  of  purchasers  for  the  conditions  under  which  the  articles 
they  buy  have  been  made.  And  in  another  article  proposals  are  out¬ 
lined  for  fixing  a  minimum  wage  for  home  workers.  The  August 
issue  contains  papers  dealing  with  the  French  income  tax  and  with 
“  Social  Evolution  in  Asia.” 

The  account  of  the  “  Management  of  State  Railways  ”  in  Italy,  by 
N.  Trevisonno,  in  the  May  issue  of  the  Giomale  degli  Economisti,  is 
far  from  satisfactory.  At  the  end  of  the  third  year  of  this  experiment, 
though  the  receipts  are  higher,  the  running  expenses  have  increased. 
Moreover,  passenger  trains  are  less  punctual,  and  more  accidents  have 
occurred.  In  another  article,  G.  Mortara  criticizes  the  returns  made 
for  private  incomes,  and  suggests  that  Italians  almost  consider  it 
meritorious  to  defraud  the  revenue.  There  is  also  an  interesting 
discussion  of  the  growth  and  influence  of  “  The  Middle  Classes,”  by 
G.  B.  Scarselli.  The  June  number  contains  an  appreciation  of  the 
services  of  Leone  Walras,  and  several  articles  on  the  mathematical 
methods  of  presenting  economic  science. 
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The  Biviata  ItUemazionale  for  May  has  a  eulogistic  article  on  the 
working  of  the  Irish  Land  Purchase  Act  of  1903,  and  Mr.  Birrell’s 
recent  Bill.  There  are  also  articles  on  the  methods  of  obtaining 
statistical  information  in  Italy,  and  on  the  value  of  Messina  as  a  port. 
In  the  June  number  there  is  an  instructive  discussion  of  “Revenue 
Reform,"  which  appears  to  be  one  of  the  most  urgent  questions  in 
Italy. 

In  the  Nationalokonomiak  Tidsskrift  for  May  and  June,  M. 
Koefoed  discusses  the  question  of  “Municipal  Debt."  With  the 
growth  of  public  enterprise  he  sees  no  prospect  of  any  diminution. 
He  thinks  England  has  been  most  successful  in  its  amortization  ;  but 
laws  are  necessary  for  the  proper  management  of  loans,  and  he  doubts 
if  a  sinking  fund  system  is  suitable  for  Denmark.  Dealing  with 
“Private  Bank  Legislation,"  J.  Heckscber  urges  the  necessity  for 
more  stringent  rules  for  the  investments  of  private  banks  and  the 
amount  of  their  reserve  funds.  Solidarity  among  banks  and  bankers 
is  desirable,  so  that  in  a  time  of  crisis  none  will  stand  unsupported  by 
the  others. 

The  SamfundeU  Krav  for  May  contains  a  curious  article  on 
“  The  Remunerativeness  of  Agriculture,"  arguing  that  Danish 
agriculture  does  not,  as  a  rule,  pay  interest  on  the  invested  capital. 
The  writer  considers  that  the  land  is  being  squeezed  by  the  superior 
force  of  capital,  and  the  only  remedy  is  a  readjustment  of  taxation 
and  wages.  A  farmer  should  be  able  not  only  to  cover  his  expenses  by 
the  proceeds  of  his  labour,  but  also  to  get  a  good  return  for  his 
capital. 

The  EkononUtk  Tidakrifl  for  May  contains  an  account  of  the 
difficulties  met  by  the  Danish  Statistical  Committee  in  making 
its  returns.  There  is  also  a  critical  review,  by  Knut  Wicksell,  of  a 
recent  book  on  the  population  question,  and  an  article  on  the  “  New 
Property  Tax  Legislation  in  Denmark." 


LEGISLATION,  PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRIES, 
AND  OFFICIAL  RETURNS. 


I.  Education. 

Among  educational  reports  lately  issued,  that  of  the  ItUermediate 
Education  Board  for  Ireland  (Cd.  4707,  20  pp.,  3d.)  is  remarkable 
for  its  Tehement  indignation  at  the  non-appointment  of  all  the  in¬ 
spectors  authorized  by  the  Act  of  1900.  Apparently  the  examination 
of  the  pupils  has  been  regarded  as  an  alternative.  The  Board  asks 
for  a  combined  system  of  examination — for  the  selection  of  **  highly 
talented  students  of  the  humbler  classes  ”  for  assisted  university 
education,  and  inspection — to  replace  examination  for  the  bulk  of 
students,  “  to  thousands  of  whom  irreparable  injury  ”  and  **  demorali¬ 
zation  ”  have  been  caused  by  the  present  system. 

That  of  the  Royal  University  of  Ireland  (Cd.  4706,  24  pp.,  1^.) 
contains  a  report  of  the  Chancellor's  (the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Castle¬ 
town)  address  at  the  annual  meeting,  in  which  he  dealt  very  frankly, 
but  also  optimistically,  with  the  controversial  aspects  of  Mr.  Birreli's 
university  schemes.  His  watchwords  are  national  efficiency,  and 
Christian  toleration ;  but,  in  case  the  last  phrase  should  be  found 
alarming,  he  is  careful  to  say  that  ‘*No  one  hates  more  than  I  do 
agnosticism,  scepticism,  and  irreligion.” 

The  Regidations  for  the  Training  of  Teachers  in  Elementary 
Schools  (Cd.  4737,  xxil,  117  pp.,  7(1.)  contain  **  a  new  chapter  dealing 
with  religious  instruction  in  Training  Colleges."  While  admitting 
that  **  it  is  not  part  of  the  duties  imposed  by  Parliament  on  the  Board 
of  Education  to  lay  down  any  requirements  as  to  the  giving  of  religious 
instruction  in  Public  Elementary  Schools,"  the  prefatory  note  points 
out  that  in  fact  religious  instruction  is  at  present  given  in  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  such  schoob,  and  therefore  holds  that  it  is  proper 
to  reguUte  that  time  should  be  found  for  the  course  of  training 
described.  This  requirement  is  not  to  derogate  from  the  freedom  of 
conscience  secured  to  individual  students  by  the  Education  Act  of 
1902,  and  **  no  student  who  has  refused  on  conscientious  grounds  to 
attend  at  such  instruction  will  be  placed  in  any  respect  in  an  inferior 
position  as  regards  recognition  by  the  Board."  The  rejection  of 
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candidates  for  admission  to  training  colleges  on  the  ground  of  religious 
faith  will  continue  to  be  applicable  only  to  half  the  number  of 
vacancies  ;  but  the  Board  have  withdrawn  the  rule  forbidding  colleges 
to  impose  examinations  upon  candidates.  The  candidate  may  be 
required  to  pass  in  **  religious  knowledge,”  but  the  examination  is 
”  not  to  be  utilized  as  a  test  of  religious  faith.” 

A  note  is  printed  in  the  beginning  of  the  Welsh  Public  Elementary 
School  Code  for  1909  (Cd.  4743,  xvi  and  52  pp.,  3]^)  in  which  the 
Welsh  Department  expresses  ecstatic  delight  over  the  wonderful 
results  of  using  Welsh  as  the  medium  of  instruction  where  it  is  the 
infant’s  mother  tongue.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  there  is  some  truth 
in  this  ;  otherwise  it  would  be  hard  to  justify  a  wanton  perpetuation 
of  such  a  ready  means  of  promoting  discord  and  mutual  mistrust — 
however  useful  these  last  may  be  to  party  politicians — within  the 
boundaries  of  this  small  island.  The  page  entitled  “introduction,” 
where  the  general  aims  of  elementary  education  are  set  out,  is  interest¬ 
ing  because  of  the  vague  phraseology  enforced  by  an  age  which  is 
shy  of  referring  to  a  personal  Deity. 

The  only  new  or  interesting  provision  in  the  Regulations  applicable 
to  Schools  for  Blindy  Deaf  Defective  and  Epileptic  Children  (Cd. 
4780,  40  pp.,  2^.)  is  that  “  the  Board  of  Education  will  be  prepared 
for  the  present  to  consider  on  their  merits  applications  for  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  persons  who  show  evidence  of  special  fitness  for  the  work 
of  these  schools,  though  they  do  not  possess  qualifications  that  would 
entitle  them  to  recognition  as  certificated  or  uncertificated  teachers 
under  the  code.”  This  is  as  interesting  philosophically  as  it  is  valuable 
practically.  It  is  a  move  away  from  the  tyrannical  nineteenth-century 
view  of  man  as  machinery  back  to  the  earlier  view  of  him  as  personality. 

In  the  thirty-sixth  Annual  Report  by  the  Accountant  for  Scotland 
to  the  Scotch  Education  Department  (Cd.  4709,  96  pp.,  6<f.)  we  find 
that  the  school  rate  and  the  grants  from  the  Department  raised 
respectively  £1,351,845  and  £1,134,741,  while  the  County  Councils 
and  Burghs  spent  on  technical  and  secondary  education  £34,175. 
School  fees  brought  in  £49,577,  but  grants  for  relief  of  fees  £371,592. 
These  fees  are  partly  for  special  and  continuation  classes,  and  include 
payments  for  books,  but  consist  also  of  ordinary  fees  charged  under 
Article  134  of  the  Code.  Under  eight  school  boards  the  rate  levied 
on  owners  was  found  sufficient  for  all  needs,  and  occupiers  paid 
nothing.  Under  17  the  rate  was  below  3d.,  and  under  114  below  6d. 
The  rate  in  Edinburgh  was  !«.,  Glasgow  1«.  5d.,  Dundee  1«.  2d., 
Aberdeen  1«.  Tjd.,  Leith  Is.  4J</.,  and  Perth  Is.  od. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Interdepartmental  Committee  on 
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Partied  Exemption  from  School  Attendance  (Cd.  4791,  18  pp.,  2^.) — 
viz.  that  all  partial  exemption  be  abolished  from  a  date  not  earlier 
than  January  1,  1911,  and  that  at  the  same  time  total  exemption 
under  the  age  of  13  be  abolished — are  not  a  small  burden  to  be  carried 
by  17  pages  of  argument.  It  is  probable  that  the  cotton  and  worsted 
industries  can  afford  to  dispense  with  half-timers  ;  so  little  agriculture 
is  carried  on  in  this  country  that  it  is  not  surprising  to  learn  that 
agricultural  districts  have  shown  but  little  anxiety  to  retain  their 
partial  exemption  privileges.  Nor  are  our  sympathies  violently 
aroused  on  behalf  of  the  parents,  however  ^bad-off,**  who  grudge 
the  wages  earned  by  half-timers.  It  is  likely  that  the  employers  are 
not  enthusiastic  about  having  these  ** limbs**  in  their  workshops. 
The  opinion  of  the  working  classes  **  is  of  course  opposed  to  it,  so 
soon  as  it  is  presented  as  that  most  stupid  of  all  bogies,  a  **  class 
question.**  The  only  aspect  that  matters  is  the  effect  upon  the 
ci-devant  half-timers.  The  report  says,  basing  the  opinion  upon  an 
inquiry  by  Prof.  Sadler,  *'  The  main  obstacle  to  the  disappearance  of 
half-time  is  the  custom  of  the  textile  districts.  The  children  them¬ 
selves  like  going  to  the  mills.**  If  the  committee  had  also  referred 
to  the  report  by  Messrs.  Russell  and  Campagnac  on  the  subject,  they 
might  have  added  that  most  of  the  children  neither  liked  nor  bene¬ 
fited  by  the  schooling  which  is  the  alternative.  What  requires  to  be 
seriously  considered  is  whether  even  half-time  employment  in  factories, 
with  all  the  drawbacks  it  may  have,  is  not  at  least  better,  for  many 
boys,  than  elementary  education  as  at  present  given.  The  committee 
also  propose  that  total  exemption  at  13  be  granted  only  for  the 
purposes  of  beneficial  or  necessary  employment ;  and  that  the  ordinary 
condition  for  total  exemption  be  due  attendance  at  a  continuation  class. 

The  Eighth  Annual  General  Report  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Technical  Instruction  for  Ireland  (Cd.  4430,  631  pp., 
2«.  6<f.),  by  bringing  into  one  volume  such  various  matters  as  cattle 
diseases,  grants  of  books  to  village  libraries,  exhibitions  of  Irish 
produce  in  Great  Britain,  forestry,  fishing  casualties,  scholarships, 
transit  of  produce.  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Acts,  and  the  Merchandise 
Marks  Act  of  1887,  presents  the  functions  of  government  in  a 
paternal  light,  with  which  we  are  wholly  unfamiliar  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  Official  reports  on  this  kind  of  administration  have  always 
a  tendency  to  represent  it  as  successful,  or  at  most  to  deplore  slightly 
less  favourable  figures  **than  last  year**  in  particular  directions. 
Centralized  paternal  effort  may,  however,  in  the  Greek  idiom,  **  escape 
its  own  notice  being  a  failure  ** ;  and  the  functioning  of  the  central 
authority  as  outside  critic  of  more  or  less  spontaneous  local  effort 
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seems  more  promising  machinery  for  achieving  saccess.  No  donbt 
such  spontaneity  is  markedly  absent  in  Ireland,  and  we  most  give  the 
more  sympathy  to  the  efforts  of  paternalism. 

Teachers  in  secondary  schools  and  universities  can  hardly  be  satis¬ 
fied,  in  its  present  state,  with  the  annual  Report  of  Hie  Majeity's 
Civil  Service  Commissioners  (Cd.  4799,  xiv  and  42  pp.,  3d.).  It  is 
the  document  in  which  we  expect  to  find  the  official  conspectus  of  the 
area  covered  by  careers  to  which  admission  is  by  competitive  exami¬ 
nation.  The  Commission  dealt  with  37,150  ** cases”  in  the  year 
1908.  The  Home,  Indian,  and  Colonial  Services  are  comparatively 
well  treated  ;  the  names  of  candidates,  their  places  of  education,  and 
total  marks  gained,  all  being  shown.  Two  interesting  correspond¬ 
ences  are  printed,  one  of  which  indicates  that  Student  Interpreterships 
in  the  Far  East  will  in  future  be  competed  for  at  the  same  examina¬ 
tion  as  places  in  the  three  services  just  mentioned ;  the  other  that 
candidates  appointed  to  the  new  province  of  Eastern  Bengal  and 
Assam  will  have  to  learn  Bengali  in  their  probation  year  in  England, 
unless  it  happens  to  be  their  native  tongue.  Other  provinces,  for 
example  Sindh,  would  be  benefited' by  a  similar  provision. 

When  we  come  to  the  Second  Division  Clerkships,  all  we  are  told 
is  that  2478  candidates  competed  for  181  appointments,  and  nothing 
is  said  about  the  number  of  these  who  were  already  serving  as  boy 
clerks.  There  are  signs  of  slow  progress  towards  the  co-ordination  of 
the  many  services  in  the  empire  which  may  be  called  **  civil.”  The 
broader  the  scope  of  the  career  offered,  and  the  larger  the  number  of 
appointments  each  year,  the  higher  the  calibre  of  candidate  is  an 
obvious  assumption.  If  local  and  municipal  services  were  recruited 
at  the  same  examinations  as  Whitehall  and  Oriental  services,  this 
raising  of  the  calibre  would  benefit  all  alike.  This  report  makes  no 
attempt  to  bring  together  into  one  plan  the  manifold  openings  offered 
by  government  service.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  such  plan  exists 
elsewhere.  The  drafter  of  this  report  could  easily  make  one.  He 
tells  us  that  **  the  average  number  of  female  candidates  competing  for 
each  situation  in  the  post  office  was  5  in  1906,  4*6  in  1907,  4*4  in 
1908.” 

After  many  years  of  agitation  the  Board  of  Education  has  at  last 
consented  to  publish  an  official  Temperance  Syllabus  (Cd.  4746, 
21  pp.,  2d.\  and  to  suggest  that  three  lessons  a  year  be  given  from  it 
in  public  elementary  schools.  It  consists  of  three  lessons  :  on  food  and 
its  use  ;  alcohol ;  and  the  evil  consequences  of  intemperance  to  the 
individual,  to  the  home,  and  to  the  State,  respectively  ;  each  covering 
half  a  page.  Thirteen  pages  of  notes  for  the  teacher’s  use  follow.  The 
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matter  of  these  is  extremely  familiar.  Not  so  the  contents  of  the  short 
prefatory  sermon  by  the  Secretary  to  the  Board.  From  this  it  appears 
that  temperance  lessons  have  been  freely  given  in  the  schools  by  peri¬ 
patetic  teachers  offered  by  various  societies.  It  is  the  nature  of  the 
teaching  given  by  them  which  has  driven  the  Board  to  take  this  step. 
It  is  now  hoped  that  all  temperance  teaching  given  in  these  schools 
will  be  accurate  ’’  and  suitable,**  the  inferences  drawn  only  from 
“  carefully  verified  **  facts,  and  those  **  supported  by  scientific  opinion 
of  high  authority  ** ;  also  that  temperance  will  be  inculcated  on  broad 
intelligible  grounds,**  and  not  **  by  methods  calculated  to  excite  morbid 
curiosity  or  fear.**  In  fact,  what  is  really  required  is  the  inculcation 
of  **  self-control,**  and  a  **  sober  appeal  to  such  reasoning  capacity  as  a 
child  possesses  and  to  the  ideas  of  decent  self-respecting  and  dutiful 
living.**  It  is  a  good  thing  there  are  permanent  secretaries.  The  day 
is  long  gone  by  when  any  politician  would  dare  to  refer  to  such  old- 
world  habits  or  ideas.  On  the  other  hand,  it  does  not  seem  probable 
that  the  temperance  lesson  will  be  the  one  most  eagerly  looked  forward 
to  by  the  children. 

Education  in  Russia  is  the  title  of  Volume  XXIII.  of  the  special 
reports  on  educational  subjects  published  by  the  Board  of  Education 
(Cd.  4812,  vi  and  569  pp.,  2s.  5d.).  It  is  a  “labour  of  love**  by 
a  lately  deceased  Inspector  of  Schools  (Mr.  Darlington),  whose 
“  strongly  democratic  sympathies  must  inevitably  present  the  history 
of  Russian  education  from  a  point  of  view  which  will  not  coincide  in 
all  probability  with  that  which  would  be  adopted  by  a  Russian 
historian,  whatever  his  political  bias  **  (prefatory  note  by  the  general 
editor).  The  writer*s  point  of^  view  is  none  the  less  a  wide  and 
thoughtful  one.  He  is  alive  to  the  tendency  which  has  lately  pro¬ 
duced  such  disastrous  results  in  India,  and  has  been  so  ridiculously 
misinterpreted  in  England.  Speaking  of  the  recent  rapid  rise  in 
Russia  of  the  Commercial  School,  which  has  “  no  privileges  of  access 
to  the  State  service,**  he  says,  “hitherto  .  .  .  the  fact  that  the 
gymnasia  and  the  universities  are  the  avenues  to  the  State  service 
with  all  its  attendant  advantages  of  rank  and  status  .  .  .  has 
crowded  the  universities  with  hundreds  of  needy  scholars  clinging  to 
the  hope  of  a  Government  post  and  ready  to  become  a  social  danger  if 
their  hopes  were  disappointed.*'  The  new  type  of  school  means  that 
“  the  conception  of  education  as  a  qualification  for  State  service  is 
giving  place  to  the  wider  ideal  of  education  as  a  training  for  service  to 
the  community.**  Nor  is  Mr.  Darlington  unable  to  appreciate  other 
than  democratic  effort.  Although  in  Russia,  no  less  than  in  the 
West,  learning  was  for  centuries  confined  to  the  Church,  and  the  first 
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schools  were  founded  by  her,**  yet  the  general  development  of  educa* 
tion  has  depended  almost  entirely  upon  the  humanitarian  zeal  of 
individual  Czars,  notably  Peter  the  Great,  Catherine  II.,  and 
Alexander  L  ;  and  their  partial  failure  can  only  be  assigned  to  their 
being  “  in  advance  of  the  opinion  of  the  society  among  which  it  was 
their  lot  to  act.”  In  consequence  of  the  efforts  of  Catherine  II.  and 
three  succeeding  Czarinas,  ”  the  provision  for  girls’  education  in 
Russia  stood  for  several  years  far  iu  advance  of  that  made  by  any 
other  State  of  Europe.” 

”  The  sentiment  in  favour  of  popular,  that  is,  universal  education 
has  of  late  been  strongly  reinforced,  on  the  one  hand  by  considerations 
of  a  material  kind,  among  which  the  connexion  between  popular 
education  and  economic  efficiency  has  played  a  prominent  part ;  and 
on  the  other  hand,  by  religious  and  ecclesiastical  motives,  which  have 
led  the  Orthodox  Church  to  throw  its  whole  influence  into  the  scale  in 
favour  of  a  wide  diffusion  of  popular  instruction  based  on  religious 
principles.”  This  last  is  due  to  the  energetic  guidance  of 
M.  Pobedonostsev.  ’‘In  Russia  any  sort  of  rivalry  between  Church 
and  State  has  been  impossible  at  least  since  the  days  of  Nikon,  and 
clericalism  iu  the  Western  sense  of  the  word  is  unknown.”  ”  There  is 
no  party  in  Russia  which  calls  for  purely  secular  teaching  in  the 
schools  ;  there  is  no  movement  in  favour  of  undenominational  teaching  ; 
there  is  no  outcry  against  the  control  of  religious  teaching  by  the 
Church.”  The  desire  of  Russian  “  liberals  ”  to  foster  the  schools  of 
the  local  authorities  against  the  Church  schools  arises  from  the 
administration  of  the  former  being  under  local  elective  bodies,  while 
that  of  the  latter  is  under  the  central  Government. 

In  consequence  of  the  prominence  given  to  the  subject  by  many 
sociologists,  the  question  of  Attendance,  compulsory  or  otherwise,  at 
Continuation  Schools  was  referred  by  the  Board  of  Education  to  its 
Consultative  Committee,  and  their  report  has  now  appeared  (Cd.  4757, 
324  pp.,  la.  6<f.).  They  recommend  more  manual  work  in  the  day 
schools  :  half  time  exemption  from  13  to  15  for  girls  in  rural  districts 
(to  help  at  home  only) ;  exemption  under  16  otherwise  only  to  be 
allowed  for  continuous  suitable  employment;  junior  employment 
registries  closely  related  to  any  system  of  Adult  Labour  Bureaux  ; 
head  teachers  of  day  schools  to  take  part  in  continuation  schools  ; 
systematic  visitation  of  parents  of  children  about  to  leave  day  school ; 
children  to  attend  both  day  and  continuation  school  in  their  last  months 
at  school ;  each  local  education  authority  to  make  educational  provision 
for  all  up  to  17,  and  to  keep  a  register  of  all  such  young  persons  with 
a  record  of  their  occupations,  and  to  make  byelaws  enforcing  attendance 
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80  far  as  it  thinks  fit ;  employers  to  be  compelled  to  enable  young 
persons  to  attend  continuation  school,  and  to  send  the  names  of  all  the 
young  persons  they  employ  to  the  authority  ;  should  the  local  authority 
make  attendance  compulsory,  then  it  will  be  illegal  to  employ  a  young 
person  not  producing  proof  of  attendance  at  continuation  school ;  local 
authority  to  limit  combined  hours  of  employment  and  classes  ; 
Government  grants  for  continuation  schools  to  be  higher  where  the 
compulsory  byelaw  has  been  passed. 

A  second  volume  contains  summaries  of  evidence  (Cd.  4758,  xxvii, 
347  pp.,  Is.  6<f.).  Besides  those  who  gave  evidence  as  members  of 
local  education  authorities,  thirty-four  employers  of  labour,  representing 
ten  groups  of  enterprises,  gave  evidence  in  that  capacity,  and  also 
thirteen  representatives  of  labour.  The  representative  banker  seemed 
satisfied  with  present  conditions.  The  managing  director  of  dry 
docks  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  reduce  the  hours  of  labour  if 
attendance  at  evening  school  was  made  compulsory.  The  manager  of 
the  District  Messengers  Company  considered  that  60  per  cent,  of  his 
boys  were  not  so  constituted  as  to  profit  by  further  education.  The 
chairman  of  a  colliery  was  opposed  to  raising  the  day  school  age,  also 
to  compulsory  evening  schools,  nor  did  he  think  the  latter  plan  would 
prevent  the  inferior  class  of  boy  from  going  wrong.  The  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  engineering  and  metal  trades  did  not  think  engineering  so 
fatiguing  as  to  require  reduced  hours,  should  boys  be  compelled  to 
attend  evening  school.  The  head  of  the  Sewing  Thread  Amalgama¬ 
tion,  Paisley,  thought  attendance  at  evening  school  would  be  very 
difficult  to  enforce  either  through  parents  or  employers.  Mr.  George 
Lansbury,  speaking  for  labour,  emphasized  the  need  of  keeping  boys 
under  discipline  till  16  years  of  age.  His  own  scheme  is  compulsory 
day  school  (half  the  time  trade  instruction)  till  16,  and  compulsory 
day  school  for  half  of  each  day  till  18.  The  consequent  shortage  in 
boy  labour  would  raise  the  wages  of  the  elder  members  of  each 
family. 

II.  Regulation. 

The  paper  entitled  Eatt  India  :  Accounts  and  Estimates  (Cd.  4752, 
36  pp.,  3^.),  shows  the  gross  revenue  of  the  Government  of  India 
in  1907-8  to  have  been  £71  millions,  and  its  expenditure  £70^ 
millions.  The  net  revenue  and  expenditure — taking  the  net  receipts 
from  commercial  departments — (Budget  1909-10)  are  just  over  £49 
millions,  i.e.  a  burden  of  taxation  per  head  of  the  population  of  ls.9j^. 
without,  or  3«.  5^.  with,  land  revenue.  The  net  sum  payable  to 
England  in  the  Budget  of  1909—10  is  £18,717,000:  of  this  item  railway 
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revenae  accounts  for  millions  ;  interest  and  management  of  debt, 
£2  millions;  pensions, £1,391,300;  civil  service, £3,060,900 ;  army  and 
marine,  furlough,  £944,000 ;  home  charges  of  British  forces  serving 
in  India,  £871,200.  On  the  other  hand,  stores  account  for  £1,347,300 
— a  business  item  unconnected  with  the  question  of  foreign  domina¬ 
tion.  The  net  receipts  from  railways  are  estimated  at  £1,447,100 ; 
net  loss  on  telegraphs  at  £113,200;  net  revenue  on  Post  Office 
£47,200  (it  must  be  remembered  that  a  letter  goes  between  any  parts 
of  the  Indian  empire  for  ^.,  a  postcard  for  Import  duties  on 

cotton  goods,  liquors,  bullion,  metals,  petroleum,  etc.,  are  to  bring  in 
£4  millions  ;  excise  on  cotton  goods  (bounty  to  Lancashire)  £250,000 ; 
export  duty  on  rice  £766,700. 

The  net  land  revenue  expected  is  £20,162,000  ;  that  from  forests 
£1,789,800;  opium  £3,314,300;  salt  £3,052,500  ;  excise  £6,717,100. 
In  net  expenditure,  debt,  apart  from  railway  and  irrigation,  accounts 
for  £978,300  (with  them  £8,737,700)  ;  military  services  £19,653,000  ; 
collection  of  revenue  £6,135,000;  civil  departments  £13,369,800; 
famine  relief  and  insurance  £1,000,000  (this  amount  is  always 
provided,  though  with  reasonable  rain  no  famine  is  expected).  The 
population  of  British  India  in  1901  was  232,072,832.  Many  urge 
that  the  government  of  India  by  Britain  involves  financial  burdens  for 
India ;  others  that  India  thereby  secures  a  phenomenally  cheap 
government. 

The  proceedings  taken  during  1908  under  the  Small  Holdings  Act, 
1907,  are  described  in  Part  I  of  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  and  Fisheries  (Cd.  4846,  126  pp.,  8(f.).  The  rapid  in¬ 
crease  in  the  volume  of  business  in  the  latter  half  of  1908  leads  the 
Board  to  estimate  that  50,000  acres  will  have  been  acquired  by 
Michaelmas,  1909.  700  applicauts  have  been  supplied  with  holdings  by 
landowners  direct.  “  The  results,”  the  Report  says,  “  may  be  regarded 
with  satisfaction,  and  there  has  been  little  or  no  avoidable  delay  in 
carrying  out  the  intentions  of  Parliament.”  23,295  applications  were 
received  during  1908,  but  only  1*6  per  cent,  (in  England)  desired  to 
purchase  ;  13,202  were  adjudged  suitable,  and  of  these  34  per  cent, 
were  agricultural  labourers.  Very  few  applications  have  been  made 
for  the  provision  of  houses  or  buildings,  because  very  few  of  the 
applicants  propose  to  make  their  holding  their  sole  means  of  livelihood. 

A  very  considerable  number  of  the  approved  applicants  are  indus¬ 
trious,  self-reliant,  and  capable  men  of  a  very  superior  type — ^just  the 
type  of  man  who  has  too  often  in  the  past  despaired  of  obtaining  land 
in  this  country,  and  has  emigrated  to  the  colonies.”  The  compulsory 
powers  of  acquisition  conferred  by  the  Act  were  only  exercised  in 
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eight  cases  in  1908.  1116  acres  in  all  have  been  let  to  four  Small 
Holdings  Associations.  In  consequence  of  its  undertaking  “  to 
appoint  at  least  three  organizers  for  the  promotion  of  cooperation  in 
connection  with  the  cultivation  of  small  holdings  and  allotments,”  the 
Board  has  agreed  to  pay  to  the  Agricultural  Organization  Society  an 
annual  grant  for  three  years,  which  may  amount  to  £1600  if  the  in¬ 
come  of  the  society  from  other  sources  reaches  that  sum. 

The  papers  collected  under  the  title.  Taxation  of  Land  (Cd.  4750, 
327  pp.,  2«.  7(f.),  include  three  memoranda  on  taxation  in  Germany, 
and  one  each  on  the  taxing  and  rating  of  land  in  New  Zealand  and 
New  South  Wales.  ”  The  Frankfort  increment  tax  is  based  on  the 
idea  of  taxing  real  property  on  the  occasion  of  a  change  of  ownership 
by  purchase  or  exchange,  and  in  this  respect  is  a  development  of  an 
old  Frankfort  impost.”  Many  communes  claim  to  have  benefited  by 
adopting  ”  the  recommendation  of  the  Prussian  Government  (1899) 
to  substitute  market  or  capital  value  for  annual  value  in  the  assessment 
of  land  taxes.”  Some  practical  information  comes  from  New  York. 

The  law  requiring  that  real  estate  in  New  York  City  shall  be  assessed 
at  its  full  estimated  market  value  went  into  effect  in  1903.”  ”It  has 
been  found  extremely  difficult  to  keep  to  that  standard  ;  the  incon¬ 
sistencies  and  inequalities  of  assessment  are  numerous  and  inevitable.” 
However,  The  present  President  of  the  Tax  Board  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  present  tax  valuation  of  properties  in  the  city  represents 
between  85  and  90  per  cent,  of  their  market  value.”  There  are  nearly 
100  pages  of  extracts  from  reports  of  Royal  Commissions  and  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Committees.  Among  them  is  an  extract  from  a  remarkable 
memorandum  by  the  Marquess  of  Salisbury  to  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Housing  (1884),  in  which,  while  condemning  eleemosynary  ex¬ 
penditure  on  behalf  of  the  highly  rented  London  labourer,  he  recom¬ 
mends  the  handing  over  for  the  purpose  at  prices  far  below  the  market 
value,  sites  in  the  metropolis  belonging  to  the  Government.  This  he 
described  as  rather  the  provision  of  compensation  than  the  making  of 
a  gift.  The  majority  report  of  the  Local  Taxation  Commission  (1901) 
held  that  “  no  new  tax  on  land  is  practicable  or  equitable.” 

Municipal  Trading  is  again  under  investigation,  and  Part  I.  (No. 
171,  viii  and  109  pp.,  11^.)  of  a  return  showing  the  **  nature, 
extent,  and  financial  results”  of  ” reproductive  municipal  under¬ 
takings,”  including  particulars  of  capital,  allocation  of  profit,  salaries, 
wages,  and  prices,  is  to  hand,  giving  the  figures  for  Leeds,  Sheffield, 
Bradford,  Halifax,  and  Huddersfield.  For  general  and  scientific 
purposes  the  material  has  no  value  until  it  is  analysed  and  tabulated, 
a  task  which  the  Local  Government  Board  will  presumably  undertake 
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when  all  the  returns  are  received.  They  are  content  meantime  with 
observing  the  heavy  labour  involved  for  the  clerical  staff  of  the 
municipal  authorities.  Failing  the  Board,  Mr.  Cbiozza  Money,  who 
asked  for  the  return,  will  have  no  difficulty  in  drawing  the  conclusions 
he  desires  in  favour  of  these  undertakings  from  the  figures  provided. 

The  interim  Report  of  the  Advitory  Committee  for  Aeronautics  (Cd. 
4711,  7  pp.,  ^d.)  sets  out  the  programme  of  work  under  six  heads, 
namely  aerodynamics,  aeroplanes,  propeller  experiments,  motors,  air¬ 
ships,  and  meteorology  ;  and  recommends  five  classes  of  experiments, 
including  the  “protection  of  airships  from  the  effect  of  electrical 
discharges.”  The  equipment  now  being  installed  at  the  National 
Physical  Laboratory  comprises  “  a  wind  channel  4  feet  square  by  20 
feet  long,  with  a  fan  giving  a  draught  of  40  feet  per  second,” 
“  a  whirling  table  of  a)K>ut  70  feet  in  diameter,”  “  two  wind  towers 
for  experiments  in  the  open,”  and  “  apparatus  for  efficiency  tests  on 
high-speed  motors.” 

In  view  of  much  adverse  criticism  of  Labour  Exchanges,  but  also 
of  their  commanding  position  in  the  proposals  of  the  Poor  Law  Com¬ 
mission,  the  Financial  Statement  (Cd.  4710,  2  pp.,  ^.)  accompanying 
the  bill  is  important.  Two  hundred  and  forty  exchanges  are  required 
for  the  United  Kingdom,  including  20  to  30  “waiting-rooms”  at 
Docks  and  Casual  Labour  Centres.  Half  are  to  be  established  in  the 
present  financial  year.  At  first  buildings  are  to  be  hired  and  adapted. 
The  30  to  35  exchanges  for  towns  of  over  100,000  inhabitants  will 
only  be  satisfactorily  housed  in  premises  erected  for  the  purpose,  and 
these  will  cost  £180,000 — to  be  spread  over,  say,  10  years.  The  total 
number  of  officers  of  all  grades  required  will  probably  exceed  800. 
The  total  estimated  expenditure  iu  1909-10  is  £100,000,  £210,000  in 
1910-11  and  1911-12,  £200,000  each  for  the  next  7  years,  and  then  a 
regular  annual  expenditure  of  £180,000. 

The  Tvoenty-first  Annual  Report  on  Strikes  and  Lock-outs,  etc. 
(Cd.  4680,  173  pp.,  8^.),  shows  that  the  year  1908  surpassed  any 
year  since  1898  in  industrial  disturbance ;  and  that,  while  396  other 
disputes  caused  the  loss  of  2^  million  working  daysfto  129,000  work¬ 
people,  the  engineering  and  shipbuilding  disputes  on  the  north-east 
coast  and  the  cotton-spinners*  dispute  iu  Lancashire  between  them 
caused  166,000  workpeople  to  lose  8^  million  working  days.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  no  previous  year  were  so  many  disputes  settled  under 
the  Conciliation  Act  (1896),  or  by  permanent  Boards  of  Conciliation 
and  Arbitration.  The  year  was  also  marked  by  the  formation  of  the 
Railway  Conciliation  Boards,  and  of  somewhat  similar  machinery  in 
the  shipbuilding  trade. 

VoL.  XIX.— No.  4.  2  u 
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At  the  outset  of  such  reports  as  that  of  Sir  Ernest  Hatch  on  Methods 
of  applying  the  Particulars  ”  Section  (Cd.  4842,  19  pp.,  2^d.)  it 
would  be  convenient  to  have  an  explicit  distinction  drawn  between 
troubles  arising  from  covetousness  and  those  from  quarrelsomeness. 
To  give  employees  an  exact  account  of  the  work  to  be  done,  and  the 
amount  to  be  paid  for  it,  is  clearly  a  method  of  checking  the  former 
vice,  although  Sir  Ernest  Hatch  holds  that  in  all  eases  they  should 
have  an  opportunity  of  checking  the  calculation  of  the  work  done.  It 
should  have  a  civilizing  effect  in  suggesting  the  idea  of  due  perform¬ 
ance  of  a  contract ;  it  obviously  also  suggests,  if  that  is  ever  absent, 
the  notion  of  disputing  incessantly  the  details  of  industrial  manage¬ 
ment.  Sir  Ernest  finds  that  the  ‘‘  Particulars  *'  order  works  well  in 
pen-making,  and  recommends  its  application  to  bleaching  and  dyeing, 
cartridge  and  chocolate  making  and  to  shipbuilding.  The  particulars 
should  either  be  placarded,  or  a  note  of  them  given  to  each  employee, 
or  entered  in  the  wage  book.  Where  a  gang  is  paid  as  a  whole,  the 
share  of  each  should  be  specified  beforehand.  The  report  is  not 
nearly  so  interesting  as  the  recent  one  on  a  kindred  topic— check 
weighing  in  docks. 

The  return  on  Railway  Servants  {Hours  of  Labour)  (Cd.  4749, 
24  pp.,  2j^.)  shows  the  numbers  on  duty  once  or  oftener  in  March, 
1909,  for  more  than  12  hours  at  a  time,  and  the  numbers  allowed  to 
resume  work  with  less  than  9  hours'  rest  after  being  on  duty  more 
than  12  hours.  Ninety-six  thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty-three 
servants  are  dealt  with,  and  they  worked,  during  the  month,  2,421,948 
days.  Upon  just  under  1  per  cent,  of  these  days  men  were  on  duty 
for  periods  exceeding  12  hours  by  1  hour  or  more.  The  Caledonian 
Railway  explain  8  cases  of  engine  drivers  and  firemen  on  passenger 
trains,  and  21  on  goods  trains,  as  due  to  derailments,  reliefs  not  turning 
out  owing  to  sickness,  or  **  engineering  specials  on  Sunday "  ;  and 
point  out  that  their  percentage  of  days  overworked  would  fall  to 
one-sixth  of  its  present  percentage  (1'92  per  cent.)  if  they  were 
allowed  to  count  intervals  of  rest  not  specified  in  the  form  of  this 
return. 

The  second  instalment  of  the  Earnings  and  Hours  of  Labour  Inquiry 
is  on  the  Clothing  Trades  (Cd.  4844,  Ixvii  and  237  pp.,  2«.  5<f.) 
A  million  and  half  of  people  work  at  these  trades,  but  the  inquiry 
only  touched  those  in  factories  and  workshops,  about  789,000,  or  a 
little  more  than  half ;  384,000  of  these  are  females.  The  returns 
received  covered  29  per  cent,  of  the  hands.  The  average  earnings 
of  all  the  men  engaged,  and  working  full  time,  at  the  end  of 
September  was  30«.  2<i.,  or,  including  those  working  short  time. 
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2S$.  3d.  More  than  a  quarter  of  the  men  engaged  in  “  dress,  millinery, 
etc^”  earned  60s.  and  over,  as  did  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  men  in 
**  fur  **  work.  The  average  earnings  of  the  boot  and  shoe  hands  on 
full  time  was  28s.  8d,  (1*5  over  50s.),  or,  including  those  on  short 
time,  18s.  Id.  (September  is  regularly  their  worst  month).  The 
women  on  full  time  averaged  13s.  6<f.,  or,  with  short  time,  13s. 
One-tenth  of  the  straw  hat  makers  earned  over  30s.  ;  the  silk  and 
felt  hat  makers  averaged  16s.  4d.,  and  the  milliners  (dress,  etc.)  in 
factories  15s.  od.  The  lads  and  boys  averaged  9s.  Hd.  in  the  whole 
group  of  industries  (silk  felt  hats  12s.  7<f.)  and  the  girls  5s.  9d. 
(straw  hats  11s.  2d.y.  The  fluctuations  of  employment  during  the 
year,  taking  100  as  the  average,  are  found  to  be  millinery  93  to  106, 
boots  and  shoes  99  to  101,  silk  hats  98  to  103,  fur  93  to  105,  straw 
hats  88  to  113.  The  average  of  hours  worked  in  the  whole  group, 
exclusive  of  meals  and  overtime,  was  52*7.  The  shortest  average 
holiday  was  6*7  days  in  laundries,  the  longest  19*8  in  millinery.  In 
the  majority  of  cases  these  are  not  paid  for. 

The  Artificial  Humidity  introduced  into  Cotton  Weaving  Sheds 
appears  to  be  one  of  the  more  obvious  curses  of  modern  industrialism. 
The  Departmental  Committee  of  the  Home  Office,  which  has  just 
reported  on  the  subject  (Cd.  4484,  22  pp.,  2id.,  and  Cd.  4485,  250  pp., 
2s.  9<f.),  “  are  unanimously  of  opinion  that  the  discomfort  and  possible 
injury  to  health,  complained  of  by  the  operatives,  can  best  be  met  by 
fixing  a  maximum  limit  of  wet  bulb  temperature  ”  ;  this  limit  to  be 
decided  by  early  experiments,  and  to  be  the  lowest  necessary  for 
efficient  weaving."  But  there  are  other  considerations  which  cannot 
be  ignored.  The  weight  of  evidence  goes  to  show  that  satisfactory 
weaving  requires  a  temperature  of  65°  to  75°  Fahr.,  and  a  relative 
humidity  of  78  to  80  per  cent.  ‘‘In  order  to  retain  this  relative 
humidity  without  excessively  raising  the  wet  bulb  temperature,  the 
temperature  in  the  humid  sheds  must  in  summer  be  considerably 
reduced,  and  it  yet  remains  for  the  committee  to  determine  by  experi¬ 
ment  or  otherwise  how  far  practical  efiect  can  be  given  to  the  cooling 
necessary  to  bring  this  about."  Controlling  the  temperature  in  hot 
weather  has  not  hitherto  received  sufficient  attention.  The  committee 
recommend  that  ‘‘  the  inlet  should  be  so  placed  that  the  incoming  air 
has  the  true  shade  temperature "  :  that  the  whitewashing  of  shed 
roofs  be  better  done  ;  and  steampipes  better  covered.  With  regard 
to  methods  of  humidifying,  they  find  that  “  atomized  "  water  secures 
better  the  comfort  of  the  workers  than  steaming.  This  water  should 
be  up  to  a  certain  standard  of  purity.  The  readings  of  thermometers 
should  be  taken  jointly  by  representatives  of  the  employers  and 
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employed.  Following  the  precedent  of  regulations  relating  to  the 
spinning  and  weaving  of  flax,  tow,  hemp,  and  jute,  and  to  wool* 
sorting,  provision  should  be  made  to  prevent  direct  and  cold  draughts 
from  impinging  on  the  workers. 

III.  Relief. 

The  feature  of  the  “  blue-book  **  department  of  literature  this  quarter 
has  been  the  appearance  of  half  a  dozen  of  the  special  reports  to  the 
Royal  Commission  on  the  Poor  Laws  by  its  investigators.  The  larger 
inquiries  were  undertaken  with  the  full  equipment  afforded  by  the 
results  of  modern  sociological  research  and  familiarity  with  most  of 
the  conflicting  theories  and  projected  schemes  of  the  day,  and  with 
a  considerable  access  to  officials  and  their  records,  employers,  trade 
union  secretaries,  officers  of  charitable  societies  and  institutions,  and 
other  valuable  sources.  Such  an  attack  upon  the  raw  material  of  the 
problem  of  distress  could  not  fail  to  produce  works  of  even  greater 
value  than  those  emanating  from  journalists,  politicians,  private 
philanthropists,  or  official  bodies.  It  should  be  observed  that  the 
appendix  volumes  are  not  appearing  in  the  order  in  which  the 
Commission  has  numbered  them. 

Vol.  XIV.  contains  Dr.  McVail’s  report  on  Poor  Law  Medical 
Belief  (Cd.  4573,  338  pp.,  3«.  It/.),  and  is  full  of  the  vigorous  anger 
of  a  strenuous  scientist  against  inefficiency.  He  seizes  upon  the  falling 
birth  rate,  and  the  anxiety  inspired  by  it,  as  grounds  for  demanding  a 
**  thorough  *'  policy  of  rescue  from  bad  environment  of  all  pauper 
children.  Boarding  out  in  the  country  is  his  plan.  This  is  a  sample 
of  his  attitude,  but  the  general  considerations  he  introduces  are  even 
more  energetic  than  his  detailed  proposals.  **  The  worst  kind  of 
public  policy  is  that  under  which  an  authority  representing  a  com¬ 
munity  confers  personal  benefits  without  any  accompanying  require¬ 
ment  of  good  order  or  obedience.  ...  It  is  not  worth  while  entering 
on  any  reform  of  the  Poor  Law  unless  this  policy  is  changed. 
Beneficiaries  must  be  compelled  to  obedience  alike  in  their  own  and 
the  public  interest,  and  the  officers  who  are  placed  in  direct  charge  of 
the  beneficiaries  must  themselves  be  subject  to  supervision  and 
discipline.”  Considering  bow  such  a  vast  improvement  can  be 
effected,  be  says,  “  My  own  belief  is  that  in  this  country  there  is 
abundant  material  for  good  local  government.” 

Reviewing  medical  relief  of  the  poorer  classes  as  a  whole,  he 
writes :  “  At  present  there  is  nothing  systematic  and  complete  in  the 
provisions  made.  The  systematic  part  is  the  Poor  Law,  whose  opera¬ 
tions,  though  national,  are  incomplete  and  insufficient.  The  completing 
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p«rt  is  local,  and  consists  in  the  gratuitous  work  of  the  doctors,  and 
the  assistance  of  private  charity  and  the  general  hospitals  ;  but  these 
are  not  systematic.  And  I  have  already  given  facts  to  show  that 
medical  relief  is  inadequate  in  its  dealings  in  respect  of  paupers,  with 
the  most  important  medical  problems  of  the  time,  the  healthy  up¬ 
bringing  of  children,  the  control  of  phthisis,  and  the  early  preventive 
treatment  of  disease."  Dr.  McVail  would  enormously  increase  the 
amount  of  inspection.  He  supports  compulsory  removal  of  suitable 
cases,  and  control  of  contagious  cases.  On  the  other  hand,  **  I  shrink 
from  the  contemplation  of  any  scheme  by  which  the  whole  community 
would  have  a  right  to  medical  advice  paid  for  out  of  Imperial  taxes  or 
local  rates  "  ;  but  under  medical  provident  institutions  obedience  to 
advice  would  be  much  more  general,  and  from  the  very  beginning  it 
would  have  a  valuable  educative  influence  towards  health  and  thrift 
and  independence." 

VoL  XV.  contains  a  report  upon  charities  in  various  places,  and 
the  relation  between  them  and  the  working  of  the  Poor  Law  (Od. 
4593,  640  pp.,  5$.  2d.),  by  the  late  Mr,  H.  V.  Toynbee,  and  Mr. 
A.C.Kay.  This  report  and  the  evidence  of  witnesses  examined  on  the 
subject  form  the  basis  of  Part  VII.  of  the  Commission’s  own  report 
entitled,  **  Charities  and  the  Relief  of  Distress."  Details  are  given  of  the 
endowed  and  voluntary  charities  (not  educational)  in  Edinburgh,  York, 
Norwich,  Montrose,  and  some  smaller  places  in  England  and  Scotland  ; 
also  particulars  of  the  exact  incomes  and  condition  of  726  individuals 
in  receipt  of  charitable  assistance.  Besides  these  cases,  which  are  tabu¬ 
lated  in  an  appendix,  the  statements  made  about  the  working  of  the 
charities  and  the  poor  law  are  copiously  illustrated  by  cases  set  forth 
in  detail.  Many  statistics  are  supplied  about  the  overlapping  of  poor 
law  and  charitable  relief,  even  where  the  proviso  exists  in  the  trust 
deed  that  the  funds  be  not  used  for  paupers.  The  poor  law  officers 
are  generally  said  to  have  received  the  information  with  surprise. 
Lastly,  the  report  shows  the  scale  of  thrift  organization,  friendly 
society  membership  and  funds,  and  the  like,  in  the  places  visited. 

The  investigators  lay  down  the  principle  that  the  aim  of  all 
charitable  outlay  should  be  to  reduce  pauperism  ;  in  other  words,  that 
involuntary  dependence  upon  others  is  the  evil  from  which  people 
should  be  saved.  Except  in  a  communistic  society,  where  all 
resources  are  pooled  as  a  matter  of  course,  this  position  seems  sound. 
If  it  is,  then  our  first  aim  should  be  to  put  the  helped  in  a  position  to 
do  without  any  help.  Where  inability  is  incurable,  the  benevolent 
will  desire  to  help  first  those  who  have  tried  hardest  to  maintain  their 
independence,  leaving  to  the  unwilling  ratepayer  those  who  have 
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made  no  such  attempt.  The  inyeetigators  have  no  difficulty  in 
showing  that  this  is  not  the  principle  governing  the  outlay  of  charit¬ 
able  funds.  On  the  contrary,  an  enormous  annual  expenditure  secures 
no  other  result  than  to  win  away  multitudes  from  any  attempt  at  or 
desire  for  independence.  The  Royal  Commission  repeats  the  wish 
that  this  should  be  remedied,  and  endorses  the  suggestions  of  the 
investigators. 

In  England  the  Charity  Commission  is  useful  in  possessing  know¬ 
ledge  about  and  drawing  up  schemes  for  local  charities  ;  but  it  lacks 
staff  and  effective  procedure  for  securing  that  its  wishes  are  carried 
out.  It  has  at  present  no  means  of  co-ordinating  the  numerous  un¬ 
harmonized  local  charities,  or  of  making  them  co-operate  with  the 
poor  law.  The  last  two  generations  of  administrators  have  sought  to 
effect  this  by  making  the  local  authority  act  as  an  overlord.  It  has  been 
proposed  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  give  the  local  authority  a  majority 
on  every  board  of  charity  trustees  1  This  investigation  shows  that  local 
elected  representatives  make  probably  the  worst  of  all  trustees,  while 
their  presence  on  the  boards  has  never  secured  the  desired  co-operation 
nor  the  inquiry  and  care  necessary  for  successful  administration.  The 
most  thoughtful  members  of  these  bodies,  both  socialists  aud  individual¬ 
ists,  are  found  sighing  for  some  outside  autocrat  to  put  their  house  in 
order.  To  secure  administrators  of  the  right  type,  and  to  endow  them  with 
the  compelling  powers  so  much  needed,  the  heads  of  counties  and 
boroughs  are  to  form  under  the  approval  of  the  Charity  Commission 
statutory  voluutary  aid  councils,  and  these  are  to  share  the  buildings 
in  which  the  offices  of  the  new  poor  law  authorities  will  be  housed. 
The  Charity  Commission  is  to  be  represented  in  the  House  of 
Commons  by  the  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board.  But  as 
we  cannot  always  have  a  President  of  the  capacity  and  energy  of  the 
Right  Hon.  John  Burns,  this  provision  looks  likely  to  reintroduce  the 
very  danger  of  political  pressure  all  the  witnesses  are  so  anxious  to 
avoid. 

In  order  to  realize  the  great  part  played  by  charity  in  the  present 
unhappy  situation,  and  the  enormous  difficulties  to  be  overcome  if  it 
is  to  be  improved,  the  investigators’  report  on  Edinburgh  should  be 
carefully  studied.  It  is  unlikely  that  any  large  town  in  the  world 
surpasses  Edinburgh  in  its  high  proportion  of  educated  people.  The 
opportunities  of  education  for  all  classes  are  so  ample  that  printing 
works  expect  lads  coming  to  them  to  have  had  a  secondary  education 
as  a  matter  of  course.  Society  in  the  town  is  dominated  by  university, 
legal  and  literary  circles.  It  is  also  Scotch.  Scientific  charity  should 
be  more  readily  understood  there  than  anywhere.  Philanthropic 
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workers  undoubtedly  abound.  The  gross  income  of  the  Edinburgh 
charities  (not  educational)  is  £289,447.  Deducting  £120,221,  the 
income  of  the  hospitals,  £18,542  for  industrial  earnings,  and  £15,257 
as  payments  for  or  from  beneficiaries,  £135,427  remains.  And  yet 
the  net  result  achieved  is  £30,000  a  year  spent  on  outdoor  relief,  the 
existence  of  a  notoriously  degraded  slum  population,  and  the  report 
that  many  persons  in  Edinburgh  succeed  in  living  entirely  upon 
charity.  If  the  personal  independence  of  the  individual  is  still  to  be 
the  keystone  of  our  social  structure,  work  on  the  lines  of  the  Charity 
Organization  Society  will  be  required  in  all  sucb  centres  to  save  the 
situation.  Fortunately  a  strong  movement  in  this  direction  is 
reported  from  Edinburgh. 

VoL  XVI.  contains  the  Report  on  the  Relation  oj  Induetrial  and 
Sanitary  Cotiditions  to  Pauperism  (Cd.  4653,  397  pp.,  4s.  9d.)  by 
Mr.  A.  D.  Steel'Maitland  and  Miss  Squire.  Seven  specified  conditions 
were  investigated,  and  are  arranged,  as  causes  of  pauperism,  in  the 
following  order  of  importance  :  (1)  casual  and  irregular  employment, 
(2)  bad  housing  conditions,  (3)  seasonal  fluctuations  in  trade,  (4) 
unhealthy  trades  and  insanitary  eonditions  of  workplaces,  (5)  earnings 
habitually  below  what  are  required  for  healthy  subsistence,  (6) 
dangerous  trades.  The  seventh  condition  enumerated  was  excessive 
hours  of  work  ;  but  the  investigators  “  have  been  unable  to  trace  any 
connexion  between  long  hours  of  work  and  pauperism.”  Besides  a 
prolonged  inquiry  in  London,  the  investigators  studied  these  problems 
in  nine  other  localities,  including  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Bristol, 
Birmingham,  Sheffield,  and  the  Potteries.  In  addition  to  all  kinds  of 
other  possible  informants,  they  or  their  assistants  interviewed  4500 
inmates  of  workhouses. 

The  conclusions  reached  at  the  end  of  their  London  inquiry  were 
emphasized  by  their  experience  elsewhere.  Wherever  the  population 
contained  an  urban  element,  the  combination  of  casual  employment 
and  drink  was  found  to  produce  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  male 
pauperism  as  almost  to  drive  the  other  causes  out  of  sight.  First 
comes  the  casual  method  of  life,  which  hardly  includes  any  definite 
work  at  all ;  passing  through  the  hawker  class,  the  next  division 
reached  are  those  whose  calling  has  a  tendency  to  become  thoroughly 
casual — market  portering,  dock  labour  (the  diagrams  illustrating  this 
last  category  repay  study),  and  the  like  ;  and  third  are  the  casual 
fringe  of  substantial  employments,  varying  in  skill  from  the  casual 
warehouse  porter  in  Manchester  to  the  “  rush  ”  compositor  in  London. 
Casual  employment  is  a  result  of  the  application  of  “  business  ” 
principles.  If  extra  bands  can  be  obtained  when  wanted,  it  is  not 
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business  ’’  to  keep  any  in  the  place  when  they  are  not  wanted. 
This  is  an  evil  in  their  opinion  calling  loudly  for  reform.  It  may  be 
fonnd  in  the  long  run  better  business  all  round  to  reform  it,  although 
a  hardship  to  some  firms  ;  even  if  it  may  not  prove  good  business,  it 
may  be  worth  the  nation’s  while  to  reform  it  at  the  cost  of  paying  an 
enhanced  price  for  the  commodities  or  services  involved.  The  manu¬ 
facture  of  the  man  who  is  unable  to  do  anything  but  casual  work  they 
attribute  to  blind-alley  ”  labour  for  boys  and  “  the  absence  of 
organized  discipline-producing  habits.”  This  type  is  maintained  in 
big  towns  by  the  absence  of  the  restraint  exercised  elsewhere  by  the 
opinion  of  neighbours,  by  women’s  labour,  by  common  lodging-houses 
and  furnished  rooms,  and  by  the  impossibility  of  discrimination  in 
poor  law  relief.  The  connexion  between  seasonal  work  and  pauperism 
in  Manchester  is  shown  on  a  chart.  Porters,  who  have  the  highest 
pauperism,  bricklayers’  labourers,  painters,  and  others  in  the  building 
trade,  have  their  worst  time  in  January ;  but  the  porters  enjoy  a 
period  of  great  improvement  just  before  Christmas. 

On  the  question  of  long  hours  it  is  remarked  that  railway  men  have 
the  longest  hours  to  put  up  with,  but  are  the  least  pauperized  of  all 
wage  earners.  This  is  illustrated  very  strikingly  for  five  London 
unions  by  another  diagram.  Dangerous  trades  are  not  found  to 
contribute  specifically  to  pauperism,  with  the  exception  of  white  lead 
work  in  London  and  tin-mining.  The  part  played  by  sickness  in 
industrial  life  was  made  the  subject  of  very  elaborate  inquiry,  and  is 
illustrated  by  copious  tables  and  diagrams.  Compulsory  joint  insur¬ 
ance  against  sickness  by  employers  and  employed  is  recommended  for 
all  dangerous  and  unbealtby  trades  ;  and  the  investigators  hold  strongly 
that  it  is  a  better  principle  than  compensation. 

‘‘Unsatisfactory  housing  conditions  produce  or  aggravate  certain 
demoralized  types  of  character,  and  these  form  a  large  proportion  of 
paupers.”  The  report  contains  very  careful  studies  of  the  mode  of 
life  in  “  tenement  ”  or  ”  block  ”  dwellings,  and  indicates  that  all  but 
tbe  self-contained  house  are  foes  to  self-respecting  existence.  They 
find  a  “  pressing  need  of  further  regulation  of  common  lodging-houses 
and  furnished  rooms.”  The  housing  question  is  abo  illustrated  by 
diagram.  Again,  in  towns  “  where  industrial  employment  for  women 
is  plentiful,  the  men  tend  to  become  parasitic.”  Where  the  young 
women  go  much  to  factories  ine£Scient  homes  and  neglected  children 
abound.  The  investigators  did  not  find  that  low  wages  led  to  female 
immorality,  but  found  that  the  great  majority  of  girl  mothers  were 
domestic  servants  generally  in  public  bouses.  Under  tbe  head  of 

I  ”  thrift  ”  they  tell  us  that  the  bona  fide  working  man  generally  makes 
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some  provision  against  misfortune,  and  almost  invariably  provides  for 
his  buriaL  Unfortunately  a  great  deal  of  this  provision  is  made 
through  slate'*  and  similar  clubs,  neither  permanent  nor  safe. 
Since  the  Act  of  1902,  which  prohibited  compulsory  sick  clubs  in 
shops  unless  registered  as  friendly  societies,  the  shop  club  safely  run 
by  the  employer  has  disappeared.  It  is  shown  that  40  per  cent,  of 
the  paupers  suffering  from  phthisis  have  come  down  to  pauperism 
through  that  cause  alone.  The  investigators  therefore  recommend 
that  assistance  in  phthisis  should  no  longer  involve  pauperism  (thus 
putting  phthisis  on  the  same  footing  as  the  leading  zymotic  diseases), 
and  that  to  fight  against  the  ravages  of  this  disease  powers  of  com¬ 
pulsory  removal  from  home  are  required. 

The  general  memorandum  on  the  poor  law  is  the  more  interesting 
since  it  differs  a  good  deal  from  the  recommendations  of  the  Commision 
itself.  The  most  striking  proposal  is  “  that  medical  out-relief  and  all 
relief  other  than  medical  should  be  administered  by  the  Local  Govern- 
ment  Board  through  an  inspector  with  local  superintendents,  relieving 
officers,  and  poor  law  medical  officers  ...  all  medical  out-relief  to 
disfranchise." 

Volume  XVII.  is  the  Report  on  the  Effect  of  Outdoor  Relief  on 
Wages  and  the  conditions  of  Employment  (Cd.  4690,  590  pp,,  5*.  Orf.), 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Jones,  recently  appointed  Professor  of  Political 
Economy  in  Belfast  University,  in  collaboration  with  Miss  Constance 
Williams.  It  has  long  been  an  axiom  that  outdoor  relief  lowers 
wages  ;  and  it  is  a  proof  of  the  force  of  Mr.  Jones’s  argument  that  he 
has  denied  the  axiom,  and  the  Commission  has  incorporated  his  conclu¬ 
sions  in  their  report  They  say,  ^  From  this  investigation  it  does  not 
appear  that  to  any  considerable  extent  employers  deliberately  pay 
lower  wages  because  the  workers  are  in  receipt  of  out-relief,  though 
such  cases  do  occur  .  .  .  again,  if  the  question  is  raised  whether 
certain  , industries  are  subsidized  by  out-relief  to  their  workers,  and 
whether  they  would  not,  without  this  subsidy,  be  forced  under  or 
obliged  to  reorganize  on  a  better  basis,  we  are  met  by  the  fact  that 
those  in  receipt  of  out-relief  form  an  exceedingly  small  proportion  of 
the  workers  in  any  trade,  while  there  is  always  a  surplus  of  women 
waiting  to  be  taken  on  "  (p.  155)  ;  and  again,  whatever  effect  it  has 
in  lowering  wages  is  produced  indirectly,  by  increasing  the  congestion 
of  labour  in  the  industries  employing  the  lowest  class  of  workers  " 
(p.  156).  Mr.  Jones  supports  his  conclusion  by  an  ample  dissection 
of  the  problem,  and  a  minute  study  under  each  head  of  a  large  variety 
of  actual  cases  in  a  number  of  unions  of  different  types.  Such  a 
profusion  of  actualities  handled  by  a  brilliant  economist,  an  ardent 
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and  sympathetic  student  of  human  nature,  makes  a  book  of  no  ordinary 
interest. 

Of  168,000  females  over  16  in  6  English  unions,  937  were  wage¬ 
earning  paupers  ;  of  81,000  occupied  women  in  5  Scotch  parishes  512, 
and  of  61,900  in  Welsh  unions  1110.  In  each  case  nearly  three- 
quarters  of  them  were  engaged  in  irregular  domestic  work,  charing, 
keeping  lodgers,  sewing  and  knitting  ;  the  remaining  quarter  were 
hawkers,  sack-sewers,  rag-pickers,  and  hands  in  jam  and  aerated  water 
factories  and  laundries.  Nor  is  the  relief  calculated  on  such  exact 
information  as  to  give  it  much  bearing  on  wages.  The  Guardians 
generally  aim  at  making  the  income  of  the  family  up  to  3«.  per  head. 
The  amount  given  falls  between  2s.  6d.  and  5s.,  and^in  fact  results  in 
an  income  per  head  of  anything  from  1«.  10<f.  to  12«.  While  admitting 
that  the  system  encourages  the  greedy  and  deceitful  to  lie  and  to  push, 
and  wrecks  the  efforts  of  the  benevolent  to  put  widows  in  the  way  of 
earning  an  independent  livelihood,  Mr.  Jones  holds  that  it  brings 
comfort  into  the  lives  of  worthy  struggling  folk,  as  often  as  it  helps 
the  lazy  and  immoral  to  continue  so.  He  does  not  find  that  these  last 
become  virtuous  when  it  is  withdrawn,  “  ceasing  to  be  dependent  on 
the  rates  they  continue  to  be  dependent  in  every  other  direction  ”  ;  nor 
can  he  find  any  grounds  for  saying  that  its  refusal  ever  drives  modest 
women  to  immorality.  His  chief  charges  against  it  are  its  inadequacy, 
and  the  neglect  of  the  opportunity  it  gives  its  administrators  of 
**  purposeful  control  ”  over  the  recipients.  This  note  runs  through  all 
the  work  done  for  and  by  this  Commission,  the  demand  for  more 
supervision  and  control  over  unsatisfactory  individuals.  The  reader 
finds  himself  wondering  why  they  did  not  think  of  that  in  1648.  It  is 
too  late  now. 

Turning  to  homework  or  **  sweating,”  Mr.  Jones  finds  out-relief 
playing  but  a  trifling  part.  In  the  parishes  of  Glasgow  and  Govan 
containing  a  million  people  there  are  64  pauper  out-workers.  Not 
1  in  15  of  the  out- workers  is  a  pauper,  nor  is  1  in  50  of  the  paupers 
an  out-worker.  Home  difficulties,  generally  the  irregular  work  of  the 
husband,  produces  the  “  sweated  ”  out-worker  ;  her  presence,  aided  by 
.  competition,  forces  down  the  wages  the  employer  can  afford  to  offer, 
and  an  economic  circle  of  disaster  is  complete.  It  is  true  that  the 
employer,  in  order  to  keep  a  reserve  of  out-workers  on  his  list,  doles 
out  his  work  widely,  but  the  great  bulk  of  his  workers  are  not  on  out- 
relief.  Belfast  proves  this.  The  town  is  a  good  labour  market,  and 
out-relief  is  practically  unknown ;  yet  there  are  numbers  of  home¬ 
workers  3arning  l<f.  per  hour.  Again,  casual  labour  for  men,  compel¬ 
ling  the  wives  to  earn  money,  attracts  low-grade  industries,  dependent 
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upon  underpaid  female  labour  ;  out-relief  cannot  be  shown  to  have 
done  BO.  Nor  can  it  be  shown  statistically  to  affect  mobility. 
Leicester  with  very  lax  out-relief,  and  Norwich  with  the  same  and  also 
large  lax  charities,  have  lost  in  population  ;  Ipswich  with  strict  ont- 
relief  has  gained. 

Mr.  Jones  presents  the  theoretical  case  against  the  out-relief,  allow¬ 
ance  or  Elberfeld  system,  as  stated  by  the  authorities  during  70  years. 
(The  reader  wili,find  Mr.  Mackay,  as  always,  the  convincing  note.)  He 
hods  it  sound  in  theory,  true  in  single  cases,  but  practically  irrelevant 
in  the  face  of  the  social  detriment  due  to  industrial  conditions.  He 
challenges  the  reader  to  apply  Professor  Marshall’s  test  of  the  National 
Dividend  and  Mr.  Sidney  Webb’s  of  Parasitism,  before  deciding 
against  allowances  (from  the  rates)  with  supervision  and  control.  In 
other  words,  he  asks  which  pays  the  whole  nation  host,  or  preys  upon 
it  least,  to  help  “  the  wounded  on  the  broad  industrial  battlefield,”  or, 
refusing  to  do  so,  to  allow  the  wounds  and  sores  to  spread  and  become 
hereditary.  Along  with  the  allowances  he  asks  for  decasualization  of 
men’s  labour,  better  training  of  boys  and  girls,  insurance  and  provision 
of  useful  work  against  industrial  depression  ;  an  industrial  test  applied 
through  the  labour  exchange,  and  disciplinary  institutions  for  unworthy 
applicants.  This  summary  may  conclude  with  a  sample  experiment 
on  these  lines.  Scotland  boldly  went  in  for  adequate  allowances  (up 
to  18s.)  to  widows,  to  encourage  them  to  give  their  whole  time  to 
their  children.  The  Glasgow  parish  councillors,  so  Mr.  Motion  told 
the  Commission,  ruined  the  scheme  by  insisting  upon  applying  it 
equally  all  round,  regardless  of  the  personal  character  of  the 
individuals. 

Volume  XX.,  on  Bog  Labour  (Cd.  4632,  230  pp.,  3s.  9d.),  will 
probably  be  considered  the  gem  of  the  collection.  In  it  Mr.  Cyril 
Jackson,  at  present  chairman  of  the  Education  Committee  of  the 
London  County  Council,  gives  the  world  the  benefit  of  more  than 
twenty  years’  anxious  thought  on  this  very  subject,  enriched  by 
unrivalled  opportunities  at  home  and  abroad  of  studying  it  from  the 
educational  standpoint,  and  a  remarkable  gift  of  personal  sympathy 
with  the  lads  themselves.  The  immense  mass  of  facts  and  figures 
collected  by  himself  and  his  assistants,  tabulated  and  graphed  in  this 
volume,  have  a  value  far  above  what  they  possess  as  statistics,  in  that 
they  have  been  passed  through  the  fire  of  such  a  trained  scrutiny 
before  reaching  us  in  the  form  of  conclusions.  As  the  subject  is 
treated  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  I  merely  indicate  Mr.  Jackson’s  con¬ 
clusions,  to  which  the  above  considerations  lend  so  much  weight  and 
importance.  For  example,  ^  The  work  of  an  errand  boy  or  a  telegraph 
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messenger  is  bad  for  the  boy,  so  is  the  work  of  s  boy  in  a  warehouse 
or  factory  who  is  employed  to  fasten  labels  to  bottles,  to  fill  packets  of 
tea  or  the  like.  It  is  not  so  mnch  a  qnestion  of  a  skilled  trade  as  of 
work  which  is  deteriorating,  absorbing  the  years  of  the  boy’s  life  when 
he  most  needs  educational  expansion  in  the  widest  sense.  ...  It  is 
probable  that  boy  labour  is  not  really  cheap  at  all.  .  .  .”  In  so  far  as 
it  is  cheap  it  is  **  a  bounty  to  the  form  of  production  ”  securing  it,  and 
thus  a  form  of  unfair  competition  disastrous  to  industry.  As  Professor 
Sadler  says,  the  Post  Office  must  be  included  among  parasitic  trades. 
...  In  the  large  industries  there  should  be  a  readjustment  of  condi¬ 
tions,  but  probably  the  initiative  must  come  from  an  extension  of  State 
regulation  of  boy  labour.  This  can  be  most  easily  effected  by  further 
raising  the  age  of  school  attendance,  or  by  a  system  of  compulsory 
continuation  schools.  .  .  .  The  raising  of  the  age  of  exemption  would 
strengthen  the  boy,  and  he  would  be  kept  longer  under  discipline  and 
would  become  both  steadier  in  character  and  more  intelligent."  The 
effect  of  these  changes  would  be  generally  beneficent  for  “  it  is  the 
over-supply  of  unskilled  labour  which  is  not  worth  a  good  wage  which 
is  the  real  difficulty."  Again  “  it  is  probable  that  labour  exchanges 
for  boys  leaving  school  would  be  of  very  great  value  in  securing  that 
all  the  more  intelligent  and  able  boys  had  a  chance  of  securing  good 
openings.  .  .  .  Some  better  grading  of  wages  is  most  desirable.  At 
present  comparatively  high  initial  wages  are  often  paid  to  tempt  boys 
into  an  unprogressive  occupation  . . .  some  reorganization  of  industrial 
conditions  must  take  place,  and  this  may  be  achieved  hy  the  help  of 
factory  legislation,  trade  union  organization,  or  wages  boards,  but  must 
mainly  spring  from  increased  foresight  and  a  wider  review  of  the 
economic  situation  by  employers,  not  excluding  *  great  government 
departments  ’  ...  in  fine,  the  period  of  military  service  (18-20)  might 
be  a  time  for  great  physical  and  intellectual  development,  and  instead 
of  proving  an  industrial  loss  to  the  community  it  might  become  an 
engine  of  great  industrial  advance." 

Volume  XXIL,  Overlapping  of  Work  oj  Hospitali  with  Poor  Law 
Medical  Relief  (Cd.  4631,  40  pp.,  4^.),  contains  Miss  Norah 
Roberts’s  researches  into  two  questions— (L)  How  far  were  the  same 
individuals  in  a  certain  area  being  treated  at  both  institutions,  and  (ii.) 
How  far  the  two  services  were  dealing  with  the  same  class  of  person. 
To  receive  poor  law  medical  treatment  involves,  unquestionably,  loss 
of  social  prestige.  To  attend  the  out-patient  department  of  a  hospital 
does  not,  and  is,  in  fact,  a  favourite  outing,  especially  as,  having  the 
air  of  necessity,  it  provides  an  adequate  excuse  for  neither  cleaning 
the  home,  washing  the  sheets,  nor  cooking  any  dinner.  Meantime  the 
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local  practitioner  has  to  lower  his  fees  till  he  is  in  competition  with 
the  tramway  fare  and  liquid  refreshment  involved  in  a  visit  to  the 
hospital.  This  diminishes.his  efficiency,  and  also  strangles  the  provident 
dispensary  and  friendly  society. 

The  general  out-patient  department  thus  renders  a  very  doubtful 
service  to  the  community.  It  is  supported  by  the  charitable  under  the 
impression  that  they  thus  provide  medical  treatment  for  people  too 
poor  to  pay  a  doctor,  and  too  self-respecting  to  accept  poor  law  relief. 
Miss  Roberts's  contribution  to  the  subject  covered  2076  cases,  treated 
at  three  hospitals  aud  hailing  from  29  poor  law  unions.  She  found 
about  1 1  per  cent,  of  them  to  be  in  receipt  of  poor  law  assistance  at 
the  same  time  as,  or  within  six  months  of  the  hospital  treatment,  and 
27  per  cent,  more  (38  per  cent,  in  all)  to  be  of  the  pauper  class.  The 
bulk  of  these  38  per  cent,  attended  for  the  treatment  of  chronic  and 
trivial  ailments,  while  tbe  superior  62  per  cent,  seem  to  have  come 
with  a  genuine  desire  to  secure  the  expert  advice  they  believed  to  be 
available  at  the  hospitaL  Miss  Roberts  found  that  the  hospital 
authorities  take  no  interest  in  the  question,  consulting  simply  their 
own  convenience  at  the  moment,  and  thereby  engaging  in  constant 
petty  warfare  with  the  poor  law  administrations  which  retaliate  in 
kind.  In  my  experience  the  inclination  of  both  alike  is  to  treat  school 
authorities  with  the  minimum  of  consideration.  Miss  Roberts  assures 
us  that  the  fully  trained  lady  almoners  would  wipe  away  all  our  tears. 
Experience  in  a  London  parish  of  their  tender  mercies  inclines  one  to 
underline  the  fully  trained  rather  than  the  lady.  The  Commission 
recommend  that  the  Local  Assistance  Medical  Committee  (to  be 
formed)  should  organize  ^  schemes  of  co-operation  between  Public 
Assistance  (Poor  Law)  institutions  and  voluntary  hospitals  (these  are 
to  be  represented  on  tbe  committee),  and  between  hospitals  and  pro¬ 
vident  dispensaries  or  outdoor  medical  service "  (p.  300).  It  will 
require  something  more  vigorous  than  a  scheme  to  make  these  warring 
human  beings  co-operate. 

In  accordance  with  a  recommendation  of  the  Poor  Law  Commission, 
the  Poor  Law  section  of  the  Z%th  Annual  Report  of  the  Local 
Oovemment  Board,  1908-9,  appears  as  a  separate  volume  (Cd.  4786, 
Ixzxvi,  208  pp.,  1*.  4<f.),  and  includes  proceedings  under  the 
Unemployed  Workmen  Act,  1906,  and  tbe  Old  Age  Pensions  Act,  1908. 
The  expenditure  on  buildings  and  purchase  of  sites  for  poor  law 
purposes  during  tbe  year  was  £602,375,  of  which  £440,826  was  met 
by  loan.  The  outstanding  loans  for  poor  law  purposes  at  the  end  of 
the  year  amounted  to  £12,992,198,  of  which  total  over]  £5  millions 
belonged  to  London.  Turning  from  loans,  the  expenditure  on  reli^ 
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of  the  poor  not  defrayed  in  that  manner  rose,  as  compared  with  the 
previous  year,  in  48  counties,  and  fell  in  7,  none  of  the  latter  being 
very  populous  counties.  The  cost  of  maintaining  indoor  paupers  and  of 
out-relief  in  England  and  Wales  has  risen  from  £2^  millions,  or  a  rate 
of  Is.  7\d.  per  head  on  the  population,  in  1899,  to  £3,426,278,  or  Is. 

1  l|<f.  per  head,  in  1908.  The  rate  in  London  has  risen  during  that 
time  from  2s  6|<f.  to  3s.  Oj^.  per  head. 

Under  the  Married  Women's  Property  Act,  1908,  married 
daughters  having  separate  estate  became  liable  for  the  maintenance 
of  their  parents.  The  Local  Authorities  (Admission  of  the  Press 
to  Meetings)  Act,  1908,  takes  away  from  Boards  of  Guardians  the 
charge  of  being  secret  societies " ;  but  a  board  may  by  resolution 
exclude  reporters  temporarily,  when  it  is  “advisable  in  the  public 
interest”  to  do  so.  Under  the  Children  Act,  1908,  the  Guardians 
have  various  additional  duties,  (i.)  outside  London,  with  regard  to 
infants  placed  out  to  nurse,  (iL)  instituting  proceedings  and  finding 
costs  in  cases  of  cruelty,  (iii.)  providing  a  “place  of  safety”  by 
arrangement  with  the  police  authority. 

Applicants  under  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act  increased  from 
90,000  in  1907-8  to  196,000  in  1908-9,  partly  in  consequence  of  the 
removal  of  the  disqualification  attached  to  the  previous  receipt  of  poor 
relief,  and  to  the  fact  of  employment  on  relief  works  in  two  successive 
years.  An  application  by  the  Central  Unemployed  Body  for  London 
for  permission  to  spend  £40,000  on  a  farm  colony,  similar  to  that  at 
HoUesley  Bay,  situated  at  Althorne  and  suitable  for  the  accommodation 
of  400  men,  was  refused.  The  Local  Government  Board  was  made 
the  Central  Authority  for  the  administration  of  the  Old  Age  Pensions 
Act,  and  took  an  active  part  in  putting  the  Act  into  operation,  including 
the  issue  of  160,000  copies  of  a  memorandum  compiled  for  the  use  of 
pension  committees,  and  persons  desirous  of  information  on  the 
subject.  In  ,the  first  few  months  over  400,000  claims  for  pensions 
were  received,  and  on  March  26,  1909,  393,700  were  payable.  The 
number  of  appeals  against  decisions  to  that  date  was  10,068,  of  which 
nearly  4000  turned  on  question  of  means,  over  3000  on  questions 
of  poor  relief. 

Students  of  sociology  must  all  covet  a  copy  of  Public  Health  and 
Social  Conditions  (Cd.  4671, 109  pp.,  5«.),  which  contains  charts  illus¬ 
trating  all  the  departments  supervised  by  the  Local  Government  Board. 
There  are,  for  example,  15  charts  on  the  death  rate  alone,  including 
two  showing  graphically  Dr.  Tatham’s  famous  table  of  occupational 
mortality.  Occupations,  wages  and  unemployment  are  allowed  9 
charts,  including  a  map  of  the  whole  greater  London  area,  showing 
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by  colours  the  proportionate  incidence  of  applications  to  Distress 
Committees.  Pauperism  has  10  charts,  including  a  large  map 
showing  all  the  unions  in  England  coloured  to  show  their  proportion 
of  pauperism  to  population.  Eight  charts  display  the  burden  of  local 
rates  and  local  debt  for  various  periods.  School  attendance,  illiteracy, 
friendly  societies,  trade  unions,  income  tax,  and  crime,  each  secure 
a  chart  in  the  miscellaneous  section. 

lY.  Bepressiok. 

As  various  authorities  have  recently  suggested  that  the  police  are 
the  proper  people  to  deal  with  vagrancy  in  its  various  forms,  it  is 
interesting  to  hear  the  police  themselves  on  the  point.  The  Police 
(Scotland)  Seport  for  1908  (Cd.  4623,  84  pp.,  9d.)  contains  some 
remarks  on  the  census  work  in  connexion  with  vagrants  which  the 
police  have  been  conducting  in  that  country  for  ten  years.  “  In  June, 
1907,  there  were  9255  vagrants  at  large,  1609  of  whom  were  children 
under  14  years  of  age;  in  June,  1908,  there  were  10,199,  of  whom 
1541  were  children.  A  large  proportion  of  these  are  offenders,  who 
beg  and  commit  petty  thefts  and  cause  considerable  damage  by  fires 
when  they  lie  out  about  stackyards  and  outhouses  at  night ;  they  might 
also  be  a  ready  means  of  spreading  small-pox  and  other  infectious 
diseases.  .  .  .  Great  expense  is  now  incurred  in  prosecuting,  escorting, 
and  maintaining  in  prison  offenders  of  these  classes,  and  much  of  the 
county  constables’  time  is  occupied  in  watching  and  dealing  with 
them.  One  might  include  in  the  same  category  and  for  the  same 
treatment  loafers  in  towns,  some  of  whom  are  continually  in  and  out 
of  poorhouses,  and  often  in  prison  for  petty  offences.”  The  Inspector 
recommends  a  national  system  of  labour  colonies  for  the  adults,  and 
industrial  schools  for  the  children. 

Just  as  it  irks  us  to  have  a  master  over  us,  so  we  long  for  a  con¬ 
dition  in  which  we  should  not  have  to  bear  the  consequences  of  our 
actions.  The  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Imprisonment  of 
Debtors  (No.  239,  xxix,  48  pp.,  3«.  7<f.)  does  not  yield  to  these 
emotions.  County  Courts  may  imprison  for  6  weeks  persons  who, 
they  believe,  can  but  won’t  pay  their  debts.  Most  of  the  County 
Court  judges  and  all  the  Registrars  are,  after  40  years’  experience,  in 
favour  of  the  Act.  Its  abolition  would  largely  deprive  persons  living 
on  their  earnings  of  that  credit  which  is  so  valuable  to  them  in  times 
of  pecuniary  stress,  and  which  accrues  to  them  through  proof  given  of 
honesty  and  reliability  ;  it  would  operate  tyrannically,  under  existing 
law,  for  example,  upon  landlords  and  doctors,  who  must  almost  always 
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give  some  credit,  as  well  as  upon  purveyors  of  suits  of  clothes,  expen* 
sive  tools,  larger  pieces  of  furniture  and  the  like.  With  the  advance  of 
civilization  credit  ought  to  increase  rather  than  decrease. 

The  alternative  remedies  proposed  to  a  period  of  imprisonment  are 
unsatisfactory.  Selling  up  a  workman’s  home  is  a  harsher  method  of 
dealing  with  him,  apart  from  the  fact  that  necessary  articles  to  the 
value  of  £5  are  exempt ;  and  that  furniture  is  either  obtained  on  the 
hire-purchase  system,  or  purchased  in  the  wife’s  name.  Neither 
bankruptcy  nor  the  appointment  of  a  receiver  is  feasible,  and  the 
attachment  of  wages  in  England  was  abolished  in  1870.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  repudiate  the  charge  made  by  witnesses  with  scant  respect  for 
the  independent  spirit  of  the  hand  workers,  that  the  Debtor’s  Act  is 
class  legislation  which  only  affects  them.  In  1870  26,414  warrants  of 
commitment  against  debtors  were  issued,  and  2o  per  cent,  of  them 
resulted  in  imprisonment.  In  1907  146,075  were  issued,  and  only  in 
6*32  per  cent,  of  the  cases  was  that  penalty  necessary.  These  figures 
show  that  the  procedure  is  appreciated  and  not  abused.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  recommend  that  the  Statute  of  Limitations  be  altered  so  that 
the  period  during  which  a  debt  can  be  recovered  is  reduced  to  three  years, 
and  that  a  Departmental  Committee  of  the  Treasury  should  at  once 
investigate  the  possibility  of  lowering  the  proportion  borne  by  the 
costs  to  the  amount  of  the  debts  to  be  recovered.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Committee  do  find  that  the  Act  is  abused  by  certain  classes  of 
traders.  They  recommend  that  the  power  of  committal  should  be 
abolished  where  the  creditor  is  a  money-lender,  gambling  agent,  or 
vendor  of  jewellery,  publications,  and  articles  unnecessary  for  trade  or 
maintenance  of  self  and  family  on  the  instalment  system  of  payment ; 
and  approve  of  Sir  Wm.  Selfe’s  Bill  to  that  effect.  They  do  not  think 
any  alteration  is  needed  in  the  laws  under  which  monies  are  recovered 
by  Boards  of  Guardians,  or  under  affiliation,  maintenance,  industrial 
school  and  similar  orders  by  magistrates. 

The  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  oh  Bastardy  Orders  (No.  236, 
xii,  69  pp.)  does  not  discuss  the  present  position  of  that  difficult 
social  question,  but  is  concerned  with  the  precise  legal  conditions 
under  which  money  for  maintenance  is  or  should  be  recoverable  from 
the  putative  parents.  The  Committee  endorse  certain  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  Poor  Law  Commission,  although  more  inclined  to*  be 
lenient  to  the  father.  Members  of  Parliament  naturally  take  a  different 
view  from  poor  law  reformers  outside  the  House.  They  propose  to 
increase  the  discretion  of  the  justices  in  several  directions — e.g.,  to 
enable  them  in  special  cases  to  order  the  father  to  contribute  for  the 
whole  lifetime  of  a  cripple  or  mentally  defective  child  ;  with  the  consent 
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of  both  parties  to  exclude  the  public  (sic — meaning  the  hateful  rabble 
which  takes  its  pastime  in  police  courts)  from  court  during  the 
hearing  of  the  evidence  of  women  or  girls  ;  and  to  order  costs  against 
a  vexatious  applicant. 

I  turned  eagerly  to  the  Rales  as  to  Places  of  Detention  under 
Section  109  of  the  Children  Act,  1908  (Od.  4741,  6  pp.,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  supposed  advance  made  by  the  passing  of  that 
Aet  turns  on  this  question.  Part  II.  of  the  Act  which  deals  with 
child  neglect  is  sweeping  in  its  definitions,  but  provides  no  effectual 
procedure  for  putting  them  into  practice.  Relatives  and  voluntary 
institutions  are  the  only  alternatives  to  the  neglected  home. 
Part  IV.,  on  the  other  hand,  deals  with  a  very  much  smaller  class 
of  children,  those  guilty  of,  or  associated  with,  quite  specific  wrong¬ 
doing.  Section  109  is  careful  to  mention  that  the  places  of  detention 
referred  to  apply  only  to  Part  IV.  I  am  informed  by  a  lecturer  of 
the  N.S.P.C.C.  that  they  are  not  hampered  by  the  difficulty  of 
finding  accommodation  for  children  whom  magistrates  wish  to  remove 
from  inefficient  homes,  but  I  cannot  say  I  am  satisfied  on  the  point, 
and  still  hold  that  through  this  'omission  the  Act  marks  no  progress 
in  the  crusade  against  child  neglect. 

J.  C.  PsiNGLE. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT.  A  Problem  of  Industry.  By  W.  H.  Beve- 
BiDGE,  B.C.L.,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  University  College,  Oxford, 
[xvi,  317  pp.  8vo.  7s.  6(f.  net.  Longmans.  London,  1909.] 

UNEMPLOYMENT.  The  Results  of  an  Investigation  made  in 
Lancashire  ;  and  an  Examination  of  the  Report  of  the  Poor  Law 
Commission.  By  S.  J.  Chapman,  Professor  of  Political  Economy 
in  the  University  of  Manchester,  and  H.  M.  Hallswobth,  B.Sc. 
[xiii,  164  pp.  8vo.  2s.  net.  University  Press.  Manchester, 
1909.] 

Although  the  problem  of  unemployment  is  not  a  new  one,  and 
although,  at  any  rate  since  1886  (when  Mr.  Chamberlain  issued  his 
circular  to  local  authorities),  it  has  been  recognized  that  it  is  one  with 
which  the  Poor  Law  alone  is  unable  to  deal,  unemployment  has  not 
hitherto  received  complete  and  scientific  treatment  in  a  single  volume. 
Mr.  Beveridge  has  succeeded  in  filling  this  gap  in  the  literature  of 
economics.  A  good  deal  of  material  exists  for  the  study  of  the 
subject,  as  is  shown  by  the  very  complete  bibliography  which  the 
book  contains,  but  most  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  Blue  Books,  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Papers,  pamphlets,  and  scattered  articles,  in  a  form  not  very 
accessible  or  attractive  to  the  ordinary  reader.  The  book  displays  a 
very  wide  knowledge  of  all  this  material  as  well  as  of  economic 
theory,  and  is  particularly  valuable  as  an  example  of  the  way  in  which 
economic  theory  can,  and  should  be,  applied  to  a  practical  problem  ; 
or  in  other  words,  it  well  illustrates  the  way  in  which  the  deductive 
and  historical  methods  may  be  combined. 

The  key-note  of  the  book  is  organization.  Unemployment  repre¬ 
sents,  not  an  immeasurable  and  irredeemable  failure  of  the  existing 
social  system,  but  incompleteness  of  organization  at  certain  points  ” 
(p.  viii).  ‘‘The  evil  to  be  analysed  is  .  .  .  that  of  maladjustment 
between  the  supply  of  and  the  demand  for  labour  ”  (p.  3),  and  “  the 
problem  of  unemployment  is  the  problem  of  the  adjustment  of  the 
supply  of  labour  and  the  demand  for  labour  *’  (p.  4).  After  a  careful 
examination,  aided  by  statistics,  of  the  forces  making  for  adjustment, 
Mr.  Beveridge  reaches  two  conclusions,  one  negative,  the  other 
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positive  :  The  negative  conclusion  is  that  there  is  no  general  failure 
of  adjustment  between  the  growth  of  the  demand  for  labour  and  the 
growth  of  the  supply  of  labour.  The  forces  which  constantly  tend 
to  bring  about  this  adjustment  have  not,  either  by  excessive  increase 
of  the  population  or  by  the  adoption  of  labour-saving  devices,  been 
brought  to  the  limit  of  their  power.  The  first  objection  advanced 
against  the  argument  which  described  these  forces,  namely,  that 
adjustment  can  only  take  place  within  limits  set  by  the  available  land 
and  capital,  though  perhaps  sound  in  theory,  has  no  practical  validity 
to-day.” 

**  The  positive  conclusion  is  that  there  are  specific  imperfections  of 
adjustment  between  the  demand  for  labour  and  the  supply  of  labour, 
and  that  these  give  rise  to  a  real  and  considerable  problem  of  unem¬ 
ployment.  The  forces  which  constantly  tend  to  adjust  demand  and 
supply  work  only  in  the  long  run.  There  are  forces  as  constantly 
tending  to  disturb  or  prevent  adjustment  and  having  often  a  run  long 
enough  to  determine  the  fate  of  individuals.  The  second  objection 
advanced  against  the  argument  for  ultimate  equilibrium  is  not  to  be 
denied  ”  (p.  14). 

Mr.  Beveridge  believes  that  the  problem  of  unemplojrment  is  not 
in  any  substantial  sense  insoluble”  (p.  viii),  and  the  remedy,  he 
thinks,  is  to  be  found  in  the  organization  of  the  labour  market. 
He  points  out  that  ”  for  every  commodity  important  and  well-known 
market  places  get  established  and  concentrate  in  large  proportions  all 
the  business  done.  ...  In  regard  to  labour  the  position  remains 
fundamentally  different.  The  prevailing  method  of  obtaining  employ¬ 
ment  is  still  that  of  personal  application  at  the  works.  In  other 
words,  the  prevailing  method  of  selling  labour  is  to  hawk  it  from 
door  to  door”  (p.  197).  The  first  step  in  the  direction  of  organizing 
the  laboiu*  market  consists  in  the  establishment  of  a  national  system 
of  Labour  Exchanges,  Labour  Exchanges  being  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  markets  for  labour  ;  they  are  fully  discussed  in  chap.  ix.  The 
policy  of  establishing  a  national  system  of  Labour  Exchanges  is 
sometimes  criticized  on  the  ground  that  while  they  may  do  something 
towards  increasing  the  mobility  of  labour,  they  are  not  a  remedy  for 
unemployment,  because  they  can  neither  remove  its  causes  nor  create 
work.  This  criticism  is  perhaps  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  some  of 
the  advocates  of  Labour  Exchanges  have  dwelt  too  much  on  their 
effect  in  increasing  the  mobility  of  labour  and  too  little  on  the  fact 
that  they  are  not  in  themselves  a  remedy,  but  only  the  first  stepping- 
stone  towards  other  reforms.  As  Mr.  Beveridge  says,  ”  when  all  has 
been  done  that  can  be  done  to  organise  the  labour  market,  many 
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further  measures  will  still  be  needed  ”  (p.  219),  and  in  chaps,  iz. 
and  z.  be  points  out  what  these  further  measures  are.  Perhaps  he 
would  have  made  his  meaning  clearer  if,  instead  of  dealing  first  with 
the  effect  of  Labour  Ezchanges  in  increasing  the  mobility  of  labour, 
he  had  given  a  more  prominent  place  to  their  importance  as  the 
uecessary  means  both  for  the  realization  of  other  reforms  and  for  the 
collection  of  information  with  regard  to  unemployment,  without  which 
such  problems  as,  e.g.,  insurance  and  boy  labour  cannot  be  satisfactorily 
solved. 

One  of  the  most  important  reforms  which  Mr.  Beveridge  ezpects  to 
result  from  Labour  Ezchanges  is  the  decasualization  of  labour,  and 
his  discussion  on  this  subject  is,  I  think,  his  most  original  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  solution  of  the  unemployment  problem.  The  best  ezample 
of  the  evils  of  casual  labour  is  to  be  found  at  the  London  Docks,  and 
in  chap,  v.,  on  “The  Reserve  of  Labour,”  the  system  under  which 
dock  labour  is  employed  is  very  fully  ezamined,  serious  evils  resulting 
from  it  are  pointed  out,  and  in  chap.  iz.  definite  remedies  are  proposed. 
The  work  already  done  by  the  London  and  India  Docks  Company 
in  the  direction  of  decasualization  by  means  of  preference  lists  and 
the  unification  of  docks  is  fully  recognized  (pp.  87-91),  but  this,  as 
Mr.  Beveridge  says,  is  not  enough.  Notwithstanding  the  improve¬ 
ment  that  has  taken  place,  the  problem  of  London  waterside  labour 
remains  in  essence  what  it  was  twenty  years  ago  ”  (p.  92). 

The  problem  of  casual  labour  is  due  to  the  ezistence  of  an  ezcessive 
supply  of  labour  side  by  side  with  a  constantly  fluctuating  demand. 
The  demand  is  also  made  up  of  the  demands  of  numerous  employers 
of  the  same  class  of  labour,  and  these  demands  fluctuate  independently. 
Thus,  in  the  case  of  dock  labour,  each  dock  is  besieged  every  day 
with  an  over-supply  of  labour.  Some  men  are  taken  on  one  day, 
some  another,  so  that  all  are  under-employed.  In  addition  to  this, 
each  dock  needs  its  reserve  of  labour,  but  at  each  the  reserve  is  not 
as  a  rule  called  upon  at  the  same  time,  nor  do  the  different  reserves 
necessarily  contain  the  same  number  of  men.  The  remedy  suggested 
by  Mr.  Beveridge  for  casual  labour  generally  is  that  all  casual  labour 
should  be  taken  from  common  lists.  In  the  case  of  dock  labour, 
e.g.y  there  should  be  one  reserve  common  to  all  the  employers,  which 
should  be  passed  on  from  dock  to  dock  as  it  is  required.  Labour 
Ezchanges  could  supply  such  common  lists,  and  if  the  suggestion  of 
the  Minority  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  were  carried  out,  viz. 
that  the  employers  should  be  legally  compelled  to  procure  all  their 
casual  labour  from  the  Ezchange,  we  should  have  advanced  some  way 
towards  lessening  the  evils  of  casual  labour.  This  reform  is  based 
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on  the  principle  that  one  fully-employed  man  is  better  than  two 
half-employed.  “  On  any  view  of  society,”  says  Mr.  Beveridge,  ”  one 
man  well-fed  and  capable  is  preferable  to  two  on  half  rations.  Where, 
therefore,  a  system  of  employment  is  such  as  to  keep  two  men  per¬ 
petually  half-«mployed  though  one  regular  man  would  serve,  that 
system  must  in  the  public  interests  be  changed  ”  (p.  204). 

To  the  question  which  naturally  arises,  ^  What  is  to  be  done  with 
the  displaced  man  who  was  formerly  half  employed  ?  ”  Mr.  Beveridge 
gives  what  seems  to  be  the  only  satisfactory  answer.  It  is  too  long 
to  quote,  but  the  gist  of  it  is  that  the  unabsorbed  decasualized  labour 
would  be  a  surplus,  and  not  a  reserve,  and  for  this  he  suggests  either 
emigration,  training  colonies,  afforestation,  or  some  other  fresh  open¬ 
ing  for  labour,  started  by  public  action.  Provision  of  work  by  th^ 
State  or  municipality  with  the  object  of  absorbing  the  surplus  after 
the  present  system  of  employing  casual  labour  has  been  changed  is, 
as  Mr.  Beveridge  points  out,  a  very  different  thing  from  the  provision 
of  work  as  a  remedy  for  unemployment  under  the  existing  system. 
His  suggestion  as  to  afforestation  or  other  State  employment,  as  he 
says,  “  in  no  way  runs  counter  to'  the  criticism  of  such  proposals  as 
remedies  for  unemployment  ”  (p.  206).  The  criticisms  here  referred 
to  are  to  be  found  in  chap.  viii.  This  chapter  also  contains,  besides 
much  admirable  criticism  of  the  working  of  the  Unemployed  Workmen 
Act,  a  useful  historical  survey  of  the  remedies  of  the  past,  dealing 
with  the  relief  of  unemployment  under  the  Poor  Law,  by  charity  and 
by  the  various  measures  which  have  been  adopted  since  the  issue  of 
Mr.  Chamberlain’s  circular  in  1886. 

Mr.  Beveridge’s  account  of  the  causes  of  unemployment  is  contained 
in  chaps,  iii.-vii.  inclusive,  dealing  with  seasonal  fluctuations,  cyclical 
fluctuations,  the  reserve  of  labour,  loss  and  lack  of  industrial  quality, 
and  the  personal  factor.  Chap,  v.,  on  the  reserve  of  labour,  has  been 
already  mentioned,  but  chap,  iv.,  on  cyclical  fluctuations,  is  also  par¬ 
ticularly  deserving  of  attention.  The  distinction  between  financial 
crises  and  industrial  depressions  is  here  pointed  out,  and  some  theories 
as  to  the  causes  of  cyclical  fluctuations  are  examined,  and  ruthlessly 
dismissed — perhaps  too  ruthlessly  for  some  reformers,  who  regard 
their  pet  nostrums  as  panaceas.  Thus  two  types  of  theory  are  ruled 
out  as  untenable — (1)  those  not  applicable  to  all  advanced  countries 
alike,  under  which  come  Free  Trade  and  Protection ;  (2)  those  re¬ 
quiring  fixed  periods,  such  as  Jevons’  sun-spot  theory.  The  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  theories  of  ”  misdirection  ”  and  of  ”  superfluity  ”  of 
productive  energy,  including  a  criticism  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Hobson’s  theory 
of  under-consumption,  though  it  perhaps  contains  nothing  new,  is 
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siogolarly  clearly  and  concisely  put,  and  the  illustration  of  the  part 
played  by  competition  in  bringing  about  periods  of  industrial  depres¬ 
sion,  on  p.  59,  is  particularly  happy. 

The  author’s  style  is  on  the  whole  remarkably  lucid,  but  the  book 
shows  signs  in  places  of  having  been  hastily'  put  together ;  e.g.  Mr. 
Beveridge  does  not  follow  out  the  programme  he  lays  down  for  himself 
at  the  end  of  the  first  chapter,  the  arrangement  of  the  succeeding 
chapters  being  different  from  that  which  the  reader  is  there  led  to 
expect.  Again,  chap,  ii.,  on  the  sources  of  information,  might  be 
improved,  especially  with  regard  to  the  importance  of  the  Trade 
Union  returns,  it  being  a  little  difficult  on  the  first  reading  to  discover 
what  is  Mr.  Beveridge’s  exact  view  with  regard  to  this  question,  and 
there  are  also,  occasionally,  unnecessary  repetitions.  But  these  are, 
after  all,  only  minor  defects.  The  book  is  a  really  great  addition  to 
the  literature  of  economics,  and  a  knowledge  of  it  will  in  future  be  a 
uecessary  equipment  for  any  one  who  attempts  to  speak  or  write  with 
authority  on  the  problem  of  unemployment. 

The  greater  part  of  the  second  book  under  review  is  the  result  of 
a  local  inquiry  which  was  carried  out  by  Prof.  S.  J.  Chapman  and 
Mr.  H.  M.  Hallsworth.  They  appear  to  have  made  a  thorough 
investigation  of  the  facts  relating  to  unemployment  in  Lancashire, 
from  which  they  have  drawn  certain  definite  conclusions.  The 
inquiry  is  local,  but  the  conclusions  for  the  most  part  are  general, 
for,  as  the  authors  point  out,  “local  investigation  may  be  expected 
to  yield  broad  conclusions  which  hold  nationally,  even  to  some  extent 
universally  ”  (p.  29). 

The  book  is  particularly  interesting  when  read  in  connexion  with 
Mr.  Beveridge’s  volume,  for  although  he  surveys  the  problem  over  a 
much  wider  area,  the  inquiry  in  Lancashire  has  led  those  who  under¬ 
took  it  to  the  same  conclusions  on  many  points  as  those  he  has  reached. 
On  some  other  points,  however,  they  differ  from  him. 

The  object  of  the  book  is  to  discover  the  numbers  of  the  unemployed, 
to  investigate  causes,  and  to  suggest  antidotes.  As  to  the  numbers 
of  the  unemployed,  the  results  obtained  are,  as  the  authors  admit, 
incomplete  and  in  many  respects  unsatisfactory.  Trade  Union  returns. 
Distress  Committees,  the  Guardians,  and  censuses  of  unemployment 
made  at  Ancoats  and  Manchester,  are  the  sources  from  which  the 
information  is  obtained.  The  Trade  Union  returns  only  apply  to  a 
fraction  of  the  Trade  Unionists,  while  the  members  of  all  the  Trade 
Unions  are  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  total  number  of  manual 
workers.  The  figures  obtained  from  Distress  Committees  and  Labour 
Exchanges,  as  at  present  conducted,  give  a  very  incomplete  record  of 
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unemployment  amongst  non-unionists,  as  many  of  the  unemployed 
“  are  too  proud  to  come  in  touch  with  relief  or  semMelief  agencies  *’ 
(p.  63).  As  to  the  Guardians,  it  is  admitted  that  “  it  is  not  possible 
to  get  any  very  definite  information  from  the  published  statistics” 
(p.  67),  while  district  censuses  tell  very  little  as  to  the  general 
extent  of  unemployment”  (p.  70).  The  result  of  this  part  of  the 
inquiry  seems  to  bear  out  what  Mr.  Beveridge  says  as  to  the  impos¬ 
sibility  of  numbering  the  unemployed,  and  the  authors  would  no 
doubt  agree  with  him  when  he  says  that  the  question — How  many 
unemployed  are  there  ? — **  is  about  the  last  ...  to  which  any 
scientific  answer  can  be  given”  (Beveridge,  p.  27).  The  authors 
suggest  that  “unemployment  should  be  made  one  of  the  subjects  of 
inquiry  at  the  next  census  ”  (p.  70),  but  I  doubt  whether  the  necessary 
information  could  be  obtained  in  this  way  as  easily  as  through  a 
national  system  of  Labour  Exchanges.  I  do  not  intend  to  suggest 
that  this  part  of  the  book  is  without  value,  or  that  the  attempt  made 
to  number  the  unemployed  in  Lancashire  has  been  altogether  fruitless. 
On  the  contrary,  it  has  enabled  the  authors  to  bring  to  light  some 
important  facts  about  unemployment,  and  to  reach  certain  definite 
conclusions.  For  example,  they  think  that  “  the  percentage  of  com¬ 
plete  unemployment  among  trade  unionists  is  less  in  Lancashire  than 
elsewhere  ”  (p.  44) ;  they  show  how  “  engineering  and  shipbuilding 
are  heavily  overweighted  in  the  Board  of  Trade  index  number  of 
unemployment  ”  (p.  34),  this  point  being  well  illustrated  by  a  chart 
on  p.  36 ;  and  they  have  also  been  able  to  collect  some  useful  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  the  ages  of  the  unemployed.  The  cry  of  “too  old  at 
forty  ”  has  been  heard  a  good  deal  lately,  and  it  is  also  often  main¬ 
tained  that  the  effect  of  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act  has  been 
to  increase  unemployment  amongst  the  older  workmen.  But  these 
ideas  are  not  borne  out  by  Prof.  Chapman  and  Mr.  Hallsworth,  and 
the  figures  they  have  obtained  from  various  sources  which  are  pre¬ 
sented  in  tables  contained  in  chap.  v.  seem  to  show  that  unemployment 
in  the  case  of  non-unionists  “is  most  severe  among  the  young  and 
those  in  the  prime  of  life  ”  (p.  73),  while  from  statistics  they  have 
obtained  from  Messrs.  Brunner,  Mond,  and  Co.,  and  elsewhere,  “it 
would  seem  .  .  .  that  the  middle-aged  and  comparatively  elderly 
workmen  are  less  liable  to  accident  than  the  younger  workmen  ” 
(p.  58).  A  good  deal  of  uncertainty,  of  course,  surrounds  these  two 
points,  but  Mr.  Beveridge  on  the  whole  seems  to  come  to  much  the 
same  conclusion,  after  the  examination  of  statistics  based  on  a  much 
wider  survey. 

As  to  the  causes  of  unemployment  also,  as  might  have  been 
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expected,  the  authors  are  on  the  whole  in  accord  with  Mr.  Beveridge; 
These  they  classify  as  external  or  economic,  and  internal  or  personal. 
As  a  broad  general  classification  this  appears  to  me  very  good,  if  it  is 
remembered  that,  as  the  authors  point  out,  a  hard  and  fast  line  cannot 
be  drawn  between  the  two  classes.  As  to  the  evils  arising  from 
cyclical,  or  as  they  prefer  to  call  them,  rhythmical  fluctuations,  they 
are  hopeful,  and  think  “  that  trade  depression  probably  occasions  now 
less  widespread  paralysis  of  production  than  it  used  to  do”(p.  97). 
They  say  that  they  have  noticed  a  tendency  towards  the  adoption  by 
employers  of  a  **  policy  of  renewing  plant  in  times  of  depression  and 
embarking  on  extensions  of  works  **  (p.  97),  and  they  suggest  that  **  it 
is  worth  the  while  of  organized  labour  to  consider  whether  they  might 
not  encourage  this  policy  by  arranging  for  more  elastic  wages  "  (p.  97). 

When  they  come  to  the  discussion  of  remedies,  while  they  appear 
to  agree  in  the  main  with  the  reforms  advocated  by  Mr.  Beveridge, 
they  are  not  altogether  in  accord  with  him  on  all  points,  notably  upon 
the  questions  of  insurance  and  the  provision  of  work.  After  pointing 
out  some  of  the  difliculties  in  the  way  of  insurance  against  unemploy¬ 
ment,  the  authors  say — “Though  we  are  greatly  impressed  by  the 
necessity  of  a  further  extension  of  insurance  against  unemployment 
by  labour  organizations,  our  study  of  the  facts  of  unemployment  has 
driven  us  to  the  conviction  that  no  solution  of  the  problem  can  be 
approximately  complete  for  this  generation,  and  afford  help  of  the 
right  kind  for  those  who  need  it  most,  which  does  not  include  the 
provision  of  work  under  certain  conditions.  .  .  .  Weekly  allowances 
will  not  appreciably  prevent  the  demoralization  and  hopelessness  at 
present  engendered  by  months  of  idleness”  (p.  114).  Mr.  Beveridge 
appears  somewhat  over-sanguine  with  regard  to  some  of  the  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  a  satisfactory  scheme  of  insurance,  e.g.  when  he  says 
“  it  cannot  really  be  suggested  that  premiums  of  this  character  [t.e. 
2^.  to  Id.  per  week]  are  out  of  the  reach  of  any  considerable  part  of 
the  population  ”  (Beveridge,  p.  228). 

Prof.  Chapman  and  Mr.  Hallsworth  are  in  favour  of  relief  works, 
but  recommend  their  establishment  only  under  strict  conditions  which 
they  carefully  define.  Mr.  Beveridge  says  that  “  at  every  point  .  .  . 
the  provision  of  relief  work  under  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act 
has  broken  down  ”  (Beveridge,  p.  189),  and  this  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  most  of  the  conditions  suggested  by  Prof.  Chapman  and 
Mr.  Hallsworth  were  originally  embodied  in  the  Act.  These,  how¬ 
ever,  have  been  disregarded,  and  we  are  inclined  to  agree  with  Mr. 
Beveridge  when  he  says  **  there  are  quicksands  to  be  drained  before 
there  can  be  any  talk  of  building  bridges  ”  (Beveridge,  p.  190). 
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The  authors  of  the  inquiry  in  Lancashire  deal  somewhat  more  in 
detail  than  does  Mr.  Beveridge  with  the  possibility  of  spreading 
unemployment  in  times  of  bad  trade,  e.g,  “  instead  of  bad  trade  mean¬ 
ing,  say,  six  per  cent,  of  the  industrial  population  unemployed,  it 
would  mean  all  employed,  but  each  person  doing  on  an  average  about 
six  per  cent,  less  work  "  (p.  45).  They  point  out  what  has  already 
been  done  in  this  direction,  and  say  **  we  were  agreeably  astonished  to 
find  .  .  .  that  the  custom  of  spreading  the  effects  of  bad  trade  over 
all  operatives  in  an  industry  was  as  common  as  it  is  ”  (p.  62).  That 
this  cannot  always  be  done  is  recognized,  but  as  the  authors  say,  **  it 
ought  to  be  tried  even  at  some  sacrifice,  the  benefit  to  labour  being  so 
enormous (p.  52).  The  whole  of  chap,  iii.,  which  deals  with  this 
subject,  deserves  careful  study. 

The  book  opens  with  an  essay  of  28  pages  on  the  Report  of  the 
Poor  Law  Commission  on  Unemployment.  It  assumes  considerable 
knowledge  of  both  the  Majority  and  Minority  Reports,  and  without 
this  will  be  found  a  little  difficult  to  follow.  Hitherto  undue  stress 
has  perhaps  been  laid  on  the  points  of  difference  between  the  two 
Reports,  and  I  am  glad  to  see  attention  drawn  to  those  upon  which 
the  Commissioners  are  agreed.  Even  the  divergences  the  authors 
regard  as  neither  fundamental,  nor  .  .  .  beyond  reconciliation  in  a 
compromise  which  would  substantially  embody  the  views  of  both 
parties  ”  (p.  1). 

These  two  books  are,  from  the  nature  of  their  subject,  in  some 
respects  rather  depressing ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  they  contain  much 
which  inspires  us  with  hope  for  the  future.  All  these  writers  are 
convinced  from  the  evidence  they  have  collected  that  unemployment  is 
not  on  the  increase,  and  all  are  sanguine  as  to  the  possibility  of  reform. 

Henrt  S.  Furniss. 

JUSTICE  AND  LIBERTY.  A  Political  Dialogue.  By  G. 

Lowes  Dickinson.  [229  pp.  Crown  8vo.  4s.  6<f.  net. 

Dent.  London,  1908.] 

Mr.  Lowes  Dickinson  is  one  of  the  very  few  authors  who  can  write  a 
Dialogue  which  is  neither  irritating  nor  tedious.  He  is  probably  the 
most  successful  imitator  of  Plato  since  Berkeley.  The  present  work 
has  all  the  literary  charm  of  The  Meaning  of  Good.  It  is  not, 
perhaps,  quite  so  brilliant  (even  Plato  did  not  always  maintain  the 
level  of  the  Republic)  ;  but  he  is,  perhaps,  even  more  earnest  in  the 
present  work  than  in  the  former.  We  have  here  a  very  delightful 
exposition  of  the  socialist  case.  It  would  be  difficult  to  discuss  it  in 
much  detail  without  entering  upon  a  general  discussion  of  Socialism. 
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In  the  present  review  I  shall  not  attempt  to  do  more  than  put  down 
a  few  personal  impressions. 

Mr.  Dickinson  seems  to  me  to  be  more  successful  in  his  indictment 
of  the  present  order  than  in  his  arguments  in  favour  of  the  thorough¬ 
going  and  quite  unqualified  Socialism  for  which  he  pleads.  As  a 
reply  to  those  who  represent  the  present  order  as  the  perfection  of 
justice,  who  attempt  to  base  **  the  rights  of  property  ”  (as  at  preseut 
understood)  upon  a  principle  of  abstract  right,  or  at  least  to  represent  its 
results  as,  on  the  whole,  the  most  successful  solution — in  the  interests 
of  the  whole  community— of  the  social  problem  that  it  is  reasonable  to 
,  expect  in  an  imperfect  world,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  desire  anything 

more  effective.  It  is  precisely  the  book  which  we  should  like  to 
prescribe  as  vacation  reading  to  Mr.  Balfour,  or  the  Editor  of  the 
Timet,  or  any  of  the  Dukes  who  are  writing  to  explain  that  they  are 
;  really  the  men  who  lay  the  golden  eggs,"  and  that  to  take  a  tithe  of 

■  their  wealth  for  public  purposes  is  simply  to  rob  the  poor.  Optimistic 

{  illusions  of  the  *'  luxury  is  good  for  trade  "  type,  and  the  like,  which 

till  the  last  few  months  I  for  one  had  really  supposed  to  be  dead 
!  among  people  pretending  to  education,  have  never  been  more  pointedly 

'  or  more  humorously  exposed.  But  there  is  more  to  be  said,  even  for 

'  "  Individualism,"  to  say  nothing  of  many  other  alternatives  to  absolute 

t  Socialism,  than  the  reader  who  obtained  his  first  impressions  of  the 

matter  from  these  pages  would  be  led  to  suppose.  It  is  the  privilege  of 
the  Dialogue  writer  to  make  the  representatives  of  opposing  views  look 
absurd ;  this  Mr.  Dickinsou  does  in  quite  the  Platonic  tone,  and  his 
characters  undoubtedly  represent  actual  types.  But  after  all.  Socialism 
has  more  formidable  opponents  than  the  philistine  man  of  business, 
Charles  Stewart,  and  the  rather  fantastic  champion  of  ideal  Aristocracy, 
y  Sir  John  Harrington.  I  can  discern  little  attempt  in  these  pages 
to  deal  with  the  real  difliculties  of  Socialism. 

In  one  respect,  indeed,  Mr.  Dickinson  cannot  be  accused  of 
minimizing  the  difficulties  of  the  socialistic  scheme.  Unlike  the  naif 
Socialist  of  the  cruder  type,  he  fully  realizes  the  profound  moral  change 
in  human  nature — the  ‘‘conversion"  as  he  calls  it — that  would  be 
required  to  make  Socialism  a  success,  and  he  does  not  suppose  such  a 
change  can  be  effected  by  a  mere  change  of  social  machinery.  He 
pleads  eloquently  for  the  indefinite  improvability  of  human  character. 
He  is,  no  doubt,  right  in  appealing  to  the  past  history  of  mankind 
as  testifying  to  the  modifiability  of  human  nature ;  but  be  seems  to 
me  to  forget  that  in  one  respect  neither  biology  nor  history  give  us 
auy  reason  to  expect  such  a  modificatiou  as  he  contemplates.  If  the 
average  of  human  nature,  the  general  level,  has  improved,  there  is  no 
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tendency  whatever  toward  sncb  a  uniform  improvement  as  he  con* 
templates.  If  his  recognition  of  the  necessity  for  moral  change  as 
a  condition  of  Socialism  makes  him  more  convincing  than  perhaps  the 
majority  of  Socialists,  in  another  way  the  Socialism  to  which  he  looks 
forward  makes  greater  demands  upon  our  imagination  than  that  of  its 
more  commonplace  exponents.  For  the  Socialist  of  the  normal  type 
contemplates  an  immense  increase  of  coercive  State  interference.  If 
he  looks  forward  to  a  state  of  things  in  which  a  sense  of  the  justice 
and  the  general  utility  of  the  existing  social  arrangements  will 
produce  a  wide-spread  disposition  to  obey  the  law,  he  does  not  deny 
that  even  the  average  man  will  require  a  certain  amount  of  State 
discipline  in  lieu  of  the  stimulus  now  supplied  by  the  discipline  of 
competition  and  the  capitalistic  workshop.  Still  less  does  he  deny 
that  there  will  always  be  a  certain  proportion  of  human  beings  whose 
antisocial  tendencies  can  only  be  restrained  by  the  actual  terrors  of 
the  penal  law.  Mr.  Dickinson,  on  the  other  hand,  contemplates — 
apparently  as  quite  possible  within  a  century  or  so — a  state  of  things 
in  which  “  the  element  of  coercion  will  become  less  and  less 
prominent  until  it  imperceptibly  disappears  ”  (p.  126).  Now  here, 
it  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Dickinson  contradicts  not  the  mere  prejudice 
which  assumes  the  eternity  of  the  existing  order,  but  well-ascer¬ 
tained  results  of  social  science.  Authorities  on  **  Criminology  ” 
do  not  support  the  notion  that  crime  is  merely  the  result  of  defec¬ 
tive  social  arrangements.  Whether  we  call  it  “  original  sin  ”  or 
“  biological  reversion  to  type,**  experience  gives  us  not  the  slightest 
reason  to  believe  that  the  criminal  type  will  ever  altogether  dis¬ 
appear  ;  and  the  criminal  type  is  only  the  extreme  case  of  the 
anti-social  .type.  No  doubt  a  large  number  of  criminals  are  manu¬ 
factured  by  bad  social  arrangements,  but  by  no  means  all ;  and  there 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  worst  types  of  human  character 
(whether  their  depravity  is  of  the  kind  which  tends  to  commercial 
success  or  of  the  type  which  leads  to  the  gaol)  are  a  bit  better  men 
than  the  criminals  of  the  Borgia  period,  or  of  the  lowest  social  state 
known  to  anthropologists.  Mr.  Dickinson*s  ideal  is  not  what  is 
ordinarily  understood  by  Socialism,  but  a  socialistic  Anarchism. 
After  the  sentence  which  I  have  quoted,  he  concludes  :  **  So  that 
really  the  contention  that  a  just  society  would  require  no  government 
in  that  sense  of  the  word,  is  substantially  true.** 

There  is  another  way  in  which  Mr.  Dickinson*8  disposition  to 
believe  (or  to  write  as  if  he  believed)  that  men  are  at  bottom  all  very 
much  on  a  moral  level,  or  might  easily  be  made  so  by  such  changes 
as  he  contemplates,  seems  to  make  him  think  that  his  problem  is 
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easier  than  it  is.  The  book  is  called  Ju$tiee  and  Liberty.  But  in 
point  of  fact  we  hear  much  about  Justice,  and  very  little  about 
Liberty,  at  least  in  one  very  important  sense  of  that  word.  He 
seems  to  assume  that  the  only  liberty  that  is  important  is  the 
liberty  which  consists  in  political  and  social  arrangements  being 
in  accordance  with  the  general  wishes  of  the  community.  The 
necessity,  in  the  highest  interests  of  Society  itself,  for  a  measure 
of  personal  liberty,  liberty  to  follow— of  course  within  limits— one’s 
own  ideals,  tastes,  if  you  please  whims,  even  when  these  happen  to 
diverge  strongly  from  those  of  one’s  environment,  finds  no  recognition 
whatever  in  Mr.  Dickinson’s  pages.  He  shows,  indeed,  with  much 
success,  how  small  is  the  measure  of  liberty  which  is  enjoyed  by  the 
great  majority  under  the  existing  regime;  it  never  seems  to  occur 
to  him  that  it  is  perhaps  of  great  social  importance  that  there  should 
be  liberty  for  some,  if  there  cannot  be  for  all.  Almost  alone  among 
professed  Socialists,  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  has  fully  recognized  the  im¬ 
portance  of  such  a  liberty,  and  tried  to  secure  it  in  his  Utopia.  In 
most  respects  I  would  rather  live  in  Mr.  Dickinson’s  Utopia  than  in 
Mr.  Wells’.  We  may  be  sure  that  in  Mr.  Dickinson’s  Utopia  there 
would  be  plenty  of  poetry  and  high  culture  ;  the  ideal  world  of  Mr. 
Wells  seems  to  be  peopled  by  “  scientific  men  ”  of  the'  chilliest  type. 
But,  at  least,  provision  is  made  for  a  little  liberty  and  diversity  ;  in  Mr. 
Dickinson’s  Utopia  a  uniform  **  will  of  the  people  ”  (with  or  without 
coercion)  seems  to  rule  supreme.  That  whole  vein  of  thought  which 
insists  upon  the  importance,  as  a  condition  of  progress,  of  what  Simmel 
has  called  social  difierentiation  ”  (^social  Differenzirung)  is  absent. 
Simmel’s  idea  may  not  be  the  final  refutation  of  the  inconvenient 
claims  of  Socialism  which  its  defenders  clearly  suppose  it  to  be  ;  but 
at  least  it  merits  more  attention  than  Mr.  Dickinson  has  given  it. 

The  day  which  I  spent  in  reading  Mr.  Dickinson’s  book  was  one  of 
the  most  delightful  day’s  readings  that  I  can  look  back  upon.  He  has 
succeeded  in  producing  probably  the  most  brilliant  literary  plea  for 
modern  Socialism  which  exists.  It  will  make  many  converts,  and 
will  be  a  political  education  to  many  whom  it  does  not  convert.  I 
doubt  whether  what  is  new  in  it  will  do  much  to  remove  the  difficulties 
of  those  who,  though  they  believe  that  the  line  of  progress  lies  in  the 
socialistic  direction,  doubt  the  possibility  or  the  desirability  of  a  social 
state  from  which  all  competition  and  all  private  capital  shall  have 
disappeared.  There  will  certainly  be  many  whose  confidence  in  the 
Socialistic  Utopia  will  not  be  increased  when  they  learn  that  the 
magistrate  and  the  policeman  are  to  vanish  with  the  capitalist  and 
the  private  trader. 
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THE  CONDITION  OF  ENGLAND.  By  C.  F.  G.  Masterman. 
[ix,  306  pp.  Crown  8vo.  6t.  Methuen.  London,  1909.] 

In  periods  of  transition  from  one  stage  of  society  to  another  pro¬ 
cesses  of  decay  and  disintegration  are  concomitant  with  processes  of 
growth  and  consolidation.  The  old  order  may  be  falling  to  pieces  so 
as  to  make  room  for  the  new  order  which  is  springing  into  existence. 
And,  in  such  a  case,  it  would  be  only  a  superficial  view  of  the  facts 
which  could  give  rise  to  a  pessimistic  forecast.  Thus  Mr.  Masterman, 
looking  mainly  at  the  operation  of  the  destructive  tendencies  in  present- 
day  England,  depicts  the  country  as  moving  with  accelerating  speed 
towards  the  brink  of  an  abyss. 

It  would  be  impossible  in  a  short  space  to  give  an  adequate  summary 
of  this  remarkable  book.  Let  it  suffice  to  say  that  Mr.  Masterman 
reviews  the  condition  of  some  (not  all)  classes  of  the  community,  and 
finds  throughout  a  great  lack  of  any  high  enthusiasm  or  devotion  to  an 
ideal.  Everywhere,  he  seems  to  say,  there  is  wasteful  expenditure  of 
force,  blind  self-interest,  materialism,  and  the  idle  drifting  of  millions 
of  disconnected  units  ;  there  is  no  common  purpose,  nor  any  religious 
belief  to  lift  men’s  hopes  and  aspirations  beyond  the  getting  and  spend¬ 
ing  of  money.  The  English,  it  is  true,  have  in  many  respects  improved  : 
they  are  more  temperate,  very  much  more  humane,  and  generally  more 
moral ;  there  is  a  larger  proportion  of  the  population  above  the  line  of 
abject  poverty,  comforts  and  conveniences  are  more  widely  shared, 
there  is  less  infectious  disease,  and  life  is  altogether  safer.  But  this 
progress  in  morality  and  material  welfare  has  been  accompanied  by  a 
very  serious  decline  in  patriotism  and  religion  ;  the  sense  of  responsi¬ 
bility  has  diminished,  there  is  a  deficiency  in  serious  aims,  and  thus 
life  is  fast  becoming  anarchical. 

Now  all  this  is  true,  but  it  is  not  the  whole  truth.  Mr.  Masterman 
refuses  to  look  at  the  more  hopeful  elements  in  the  position  of  his 
country.  In  the  first  place,  he  does  not  examine  all  classes  of  the 
community.  The  plutocracy,  the  suburbans,  the  manual  workers  in 
the  towns,  the  submerged  tenth,  and  the  agricultural  labourers,  are  in 
turn  investigated  and  found  wanting.  But  he  omits  almost  all  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  professional  classes — lawyers,  doctors,  clergy,  civil  servants, 
schoolmasters,  and  the  higher  grades  of  engineers.  These  form  only 
a  small  minority  of  the  total  population.  But  still  it  is  possible  that 
from  them  may  spring  ideals  of  religious  devotion  and  social  service 
that  will  help  to  inspire  and  organize  the  drifting  masses. 

But  he  seems  to  imply  that  the  multitude  is  indifferent  to  religion  or 
any  social  ideal.  It  cares,  and  can  be  made  to  care,  only  for  an 
immediate  increase  of  wages,  and  for  such  amusements  as  betting  on 
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horse*races  and  attendance  at  football  matcbea.  He  draws  a  wonderful 
picture  of  the  socialist  agitator  confronting  the  populace.  In  Mr. 
Grayson  a  certain  type  has  become  articulate  ;  the  *  Clarionette  *  with 
red  tie,  flannel  shirt,  and  bicycle,  who  has  been  moved  to  continuous 
anger  by  the  vision  of  trampled  women  and  starving  children  in  the 
cities  of  poverty.  Such  men  see  the  world  transfigured  in  the  light 
of  a  great  crusade.  They  are  convinced  that  by  demonstration  and 
violence  to^ay,  or  (at  latest)  to-morrow,  *  the  people  ’  will  rise  in  their 
millions  and  their  might,  pluck  down  the  oppressors  who  are  *  sucking 
their  blood,’  and  inaugurate  the  golden  age  of  the  socialistic  millennium. 
But,  meantime,  the  *  people  ’  are  thinking  of  almost  everything  but  the 
socialistic  millennium”  (pp.  143-4).  This  chapter,  on  ” The  Multi¬ 
tude,”  is  perhaps  the  best  in  the  book ;  it  is  a  living  portrait  of  the 
London  proletariat,  or  rather  of  the  East  End  proletariat.  But  to 
describe  an  East  End  crowd  is  not  to  describe  all  the  urban  manual 
workers  of  England.  Here,  again,  there  is  a  false  appearance  of 
exhaustive  summary.  What  of  the  factory-workers,  the  coal  and  iron- 
miners,  and  the  railway-men,  all  over  the  country  ?  Mr.  Masterman 
sees  them  only  “  in  concentrated  form  when  a  selection  of  all  the 
Saturday  football  crowds  has  poured  into  London  for  the  final  contest 
at  the  Crystal  Palace  for  the  Gup  ”  (p.  131).  He  does  not  see  them  in 
their  homes  and  workshops.  But  surely  it  is  in  the  great  towns  of 
the  Midlands  and  the  North,  where  the  superior  wage-earners  are 
banded  together  in  trade  unions,  that  socialism  has  taken  root.  And 
socialism,  in  whatever  light  we  may  regard  it,  does  afford  a  motive  for 
individual  self-sacrifice.  Sometimes  it  is  even  represented  as  a  religion. 
Mr.  Masterman  should  have  called  his  book  the  ’’  Condition  of  London.” 
When  he  treats  of  the  countryside,  he  seems  to  occupy  the  point  of 
view  of  a  visitor  from  town  in  a  big  country-house.  He  is  impressed 
by  the  dulness  and  torpor  of  the  yokel  whom  he  meets.  And  yet 
there  is  a  fairly  healthy  and  vigorous  life  in  rural  districts  where 
independent  enterprise  in  agriculture  has  not  been  crushed  out  by  the 
large  farmer,  and  self-reliance  has  not  been  smothered  by  servility  to 
the  landlord. 

In  the  second  place,  all  our  manifold  movements  for  reform  arc 
passed  by  with  scarcely  a  mention.  To  Mr.  Masterman  the  great  evil 
of  modern  England  is  lack  of  vision,  the  absence  of  any  nobler 
enthusiasm  than  that  for  money-getting  and  money-spending.  To 
others  the  danger  seems  to  lie  in  an  excess  of  the  visionary  temper. 
The  air  rings  with  new  ideas.  Countless  meetings  are  held,  backed  up 
by  a  perpetual  flood  of  literature,  in  the  interest  of  every  kind  of 
reform.  A  thousand  societies  are  hard  at  work  to  rescue  and  uplift. 
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No  department  of  human  life  escapes  criticism.  The  franchise,  the 
poor-law,  factories,  shops,  education,  theology,  food,  dress,  all  are  to 
be  reformed.  Everything  is  undergoing  discussion  and  overhauling. 
Probably  never  before  did  men  so  resolutely  set  themselves  to  criticize 
and  understand  human  life,  and,  to  find  out  its  possibilities  for  good, 
and  the  right  directions  for  further  development.  And  yet  Mr. 
Masterman  writes  as  if  people  cared  for  nothing  else  very  much  besides 
money-making,  amusement  and  gentility. 

Perhaps  he  would  reply  that  idealists  and  reformers  constitute  but 
a  very  small  portion  of  the  total  population.  Granted  ;  but  they  are 
the  portion  that  will  count  in  the  long  run.  They  hold  the  vital  ideas 
to  which  the  rest  will  turn  when  they  are  weary  of  their  present  mode 
of  existence.  Even  if  it  be  argued  that  the  health  and  vitality  of  the 
majority  have  been  ruined  either  by  the  stress  of  industry  or  by  luxury, 
there  is  surely  enough  untainted  stock  from  which  the  new  race  may 
be  bred.  It  is  not  that  the  evil  is  painted  with  too  lurid  colours  in 
this  book.  In  some  respects,  perhaps,  the  picture  is  not  horrible 
enough.  The  fault  is  that  the  good  is  overlooked.  Mr.  Masterman 
has  shut  his  eyes,  for  the  purpose  of  writing  a  sensational  book,  to 
the  rising  flood  of  enthusiasm  and  practical  zeal  for  every  kind  of 
social  reform. 

Whence,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  come  the  materialism,  the  self¬ 
centredness  and  lack  of  ideals,  which  Mr.  Masterman  rightly  discerns 
to  be  the  root  of  our  present  disease  ?  Perhaps  the  chief  causes  are 
the  individualistic  temper  derived  from  the  industrial  revolution,  the 
decline  of  patriotism  as  war  becomes  a  less  pressing  fact  in  our  national 
life,  and  the  weakening  of  religion  produced  partly  by  science  and 
partly  by  the  greater  absorption  of  the  mind  in  worldly  affairs.  But 
with  regard  to  the  first,  the  reaction  has  long  commenced  in  the  growth 
of  trade  unionism,  co-operation  and  State  socialism.  Secondly,  the 
needs  of  our  fellow-countrymen  are  beginning  to  call  forth  as  strong 
a  patriotism  as  danger  from  a  foreign  enemy  did  in  the  past.  Thirdly, 
religion  is  fast  acquiring  a  more  scientific  expression,  and  is  more  and 
more  actively  engaged  in  promoting  the  general  well-being. 

We  live  in  an  age  of  rapid  and  far-reaching  transition.  Mr.  Master- 
man  has  called  attention  to  the  passing  of  some  old  ideals  and  insti¬ 
tutions  by  which  men  have  lived  ;  but  he  has  overlooked  the  forces  of 
reconstruction,  and  the  growing  passion  for  the  service  of  mankind, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  marked  features  of  the  day. 

F.  A.  M.  Spencer. 
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HUMAN  ECONOMICS. 
Cosmopolitan  Economy, 
pp.  8to.  lOs.  6d.  net. 


Books  I.  and  II.,  Natural  Economy  and 
By  Arthur  H.  Gibsox,  F.C.A.  [406 
Longmans.  London,  1909.] 


It  augnrs  well  for  the  study  of  economics  in  England  that  people 
outside  of  academic  circles  are  beginning  to  take  an  interest  in  it. 
Not  long  ago  Sir  N.  Nathan  gave  us  in  Economic  Heresies  the 
reasoned  views  of  an  experienced  public  servant ;  and  now  in  this 
book  we  have  a  fresh  and  very  vigorous  rehandling  of  some  primary 
questions  by  one  who  has  first-hand  knowledge  of  business  problems 
in  an  English  city.  Mr.  Gibson  writes  tersely,  reasons  clearly,  is 
consistent,  and  shows  conviction.  He  is,  however,  a  free  lance,  goes 
his  own  way,  and  acknowledges  no  debt  to  the  schools.  This  inde¬ 
pendent  attitude  makes  at  once  the  strength  and  weakness  of  his 
book ;  its  strength  because  it  is  obviously  the  outcome  of  much  hard 
thinking,  and  its  weakness  because  it  wastes  time  in  discussing  anew 
problems  which  have  been  more  adequately  discussed  elsewhere. 
There  is,  however,  a  strong  note  of  individuality  in  it  which  makes 
it  interesting,  though  in  parts  it  is  far  from  being  easy  reading.  It 
is  an  essay  rather  than  a  manual,  a  book  not  for  tiros  but  for  those 
who  already  have  some  grounding  in  economic  science.  The  first 
part  of  it — published  nine  years  ago — deals  with  '*  natural  ”  economy, 
and  seeks  to  interpret  the  satisfaction  of  human  wants  by  analogies 
drawn  from  the  beehive,  though  not  at  all  on  the  lines  of  a  Mandeville 
or  a  Maeterlinck.  The  remainder  is  now  published  for  the  first  time, 
and  deals  with  “  human  ”  economy,  with  economy,  that  is,  as  it  is 
modified  by  human  motives  and  institutions. 

The  title  is  not  very  happily  chosen,  for  it  suggests  a  blending  of 
sociology  and  psychology  with  economics,  and  there  is  very  little  in 
the  book  that  bears  on  either.  Human  economy  is  again  divided  into 
“cosmopolitan”  and  “ communital,”  the  first  dealing  with  universal 
principles,  and  the  second  with  their  applications.  Mr.  Gibson  dis¬ 
cusses  the  first  only,  and  laments  that  want  of  leisure  prevents  him 
from  discussing  the  second.  For  all  that  he  finds  room  for  a  very  fair 
argument  in  favour  of  tariff  reform.  But  no  subject  is  fuller  of  pitfalls 
for  the  amateur,  and  to  treat  it  i¥  mpipy^f  is  a  mistake.  If  Mr.  Gibson 
would  study,  say.  Professor  Pigou's  essay  on  it,  he  would  realize  how 
very  complex  the  problem  really  is.  It  may  be  said  in  passing  that 
the  professor  is  more  realistic  than  the  business  man,  and  the  business 
man  more  academic  than  the  professor.  A  great  deal  of  Mr.  Gibson’s 
writing  is  occupied  with  pure  theory,  and  the  mathematical  form  in 
which  much  of  it  is  cast,  while  it  ensures  clearness,  gives  a  sharp  edge 
to  problems  which  in  real  life  they  have  not  got.  His  formulae  too 
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are  of  a  more  rigid  kind  than  those  commonly]  used  by  economists. 
The  useful  device  of  the  curve  is  employed  once  only. 

A  protest  should  be  made  against  tbe  increasing  practice  of  intro¬ 
ducing  without  sufficient  reason  new  technical  terms  in  place  of  old 
ones.  This  mischief,  very  rife  in  America,  seems  to  be  now  spreading 
here,  and  Mr.  Gibson  is  a  bad  offender,  writing  his  book  in  a  kind  of 
economic  Esperanto.  Nor  is  be  always  happy  in  his  use  of  words 
which  are,  or  should  be,  current  coin.  He  condemns  “thrift,"  and 
says  (p.  312)  that  its  universal  adoption  would  bring  about  the 
degradation  of  our  species.  Evidently  he  takes  it  to  mean  a  lowering 
of  the  standard  of  wants  and  activities,  but  hardly  anybody  now  uses 
it  in  such  a  sense.  It  is  rather  a  postponing  of  lower  wants  and 
activities  to  higher  ones,  and  its  universal  adoption  could  not  possibly 
injure  society. 

Mr.  Gibson  has  taken  great  pains  to  elaborate  his  theses,  or  rather 
to  clothe  in  a  new  dress  the  theses  of  older  economists,  for  there  are 
few  novelties  or  heresies  in  his  book.  But,  to  use  a  term  of  his  own, 
his  work  is  not  intensive  enough.  Economic  theory  is  itself  a  manu¬ 
factured  product,  and  has  its  own  economics  of  production.  Mr. 
Gibson’s  way  of  producing  it  ignores  these,  for  he  does  not  utilize 
existing  material  and  has  an  eye  to  no  particular  market.  In  spite 
of  its  ability  the  book  can  hardly  be  recommended  either  as  a  state¬ 
ment  of  economic  principles,  or  as  a  summary  of  economic  facts,  or 
as  a  survey  of  economic  tendencies.  In  each  of  these  respects  it 
competes  unsuccessfully  with  more  authoritative  writings.  Few 
writers  have  the  knowledge  and  breadth  of  view  needed  for  expound¬ 
ing  a  science  as  a  whole,  and  much  energy  is  expended  which  might 
be  more  usefully  applied  to  tbe  intensive  study  of  concrete  problems. 
Books  such  as,  e.g.y  Professor  Macgregor’s  Industrial  Combination 
supply  a  real  want,  and  if  Mr.  Gibson  would  take  some  problem  and 
deal  with  it  in  the  same  thorough  fashion  he  would  do  a  real  service 
to  economics. 

W.  G.  Martlet. 

MANUALE  DELLA  SCIENZA  DELLE  FINANZE.  Di 
Federico  Flora,  Professore  nella  B.  U.  di  Bologna.  Terza 
Edizione.  [xxiv,  674  pp.  8vo.  6  lire.  Giusti.  Livorno, 
1909.] 

The  term  “  Financial  Science  "  has  not  a  familiar  ring  to  the  ears 
of  British  economists.  Finanzwissenschaft  is  one  of  the  special 
studies  evolved  in  Germany  in  connexion  with  the  distinct  faculty  of 
Cameralia,  that  is,  the  science  of  public  administration.  It  deals 
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specifically- with  the  management  of  the  State’s  finances,  incomings 
and  outgoings,  and  the  way  of  regulating  them.  To  this  of  late  has 
been  added  as  a  special  section  the  management  of  local  finance. 

In  his  really  valuable  handbook,  which  in  respect  of  arrangement 
and  elucidation  might  well  serve  as  a  model.  Professor  Flora  deals 
rather  sparingly  with  the  latter  part  of  his  subject,  which  is  a  pity. 
It  is  just  one  of  the  subjects  that  now  of  all  times  want  to  be  well 
inquired  into.  Professor  Flora  makes  some  fully  justified  reprehensive 
remarks  under  this  head  on  the  Italian  consumo,  better  known  to  us 
by  its  French  name  of  octroi.  The  consumo  is  undoubtedly  a  grave 
mistake,  and  one  may  well  regret  that  Dr.  Wollemborg’s  well-intended 
measure  to  abolish  it,  when  he  was  Minister  of  Finance,  miscarried. 
However,  in  India  we  should  not  know  how  to  replace  it,  because  the 
Indians  would  not  submit  to  direct  taxation.  There  is  an  inquiry 
on  the  subject  in  progress  now.  But  that  is  the  hindrance.  In  the 
matter  of  local  finance  Professor  Flora  is  wrong  in  supposing  that  our 
country  magnates  still  vote  high-handedly  any  rates  that  they  please. 
He  also  gives  us  too  great  credit  for  common  sense  in  persuading 
himself  that  our  imperial  authorities  do  not  interfere  in  matters  of 
local  government.  Generally  speaking,  no  doubt  he  is  correct  in 
differentiating  as  he  does  between  British  self-government  and  conti¬ 
nental  carrying  out  of  orders  from  above.  But  in  the  matter  of  town- 
planning,  for  instance,  a  recent  inquiry  has  shown  that  our  Local 
Government  Board,  to  our  damage,  does  not  allow  our  municipal 
authorities  half  the  free  play  that  German  Governments  allow  to 
their  town  councils. 

In  another  portion  of  his  book  the  author  likewise  shows  himself 
not  quite  accurately  informed  upon  British  doings.  It  can  scarcely  be 
said  that  our  British  capitalists  are  reconciled  to  the  idea  of  land 
nationalization  on  the  ground  that  the  community  is  likely  to  prove  a 
better  landlord  to  tenants  than  individual  owners. 

However,  such  slips  are  exceedingly  rare.  Generally  speaking, 
the  author  may  be  said  to  be  very  accurate  ;  and  thanks  to  his  excep¬ 
tionally  wide  reading,  he  is  able  to  quote  proper  authorities  very  fully, 
which  in  itself  is  a  great  help  to  study.  His  notes  provide  a  useful 
bibliography.  One  could  wish  him  sometimes  to  be  a  little  more 
positive  in  his  conclusions.  For  instance,  he  sets  forth  with  great 
detail  the  disadvantages  attaching  to  indirect  taxation.  For  this 
purpose  Italy,  with  its  less  settled  conditions,  really  constitutes  a 
much  better  subject  for  observation  than  the  United  Kingdom.  He 
shows  how  very  striking  are  the  fluctuations  in  the  yield  from  year  to 
year.  He  also  explains  how  seriously  a  “  scientific  ”  tariff  interferes 
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with  trade.  But  when  it  comes  to  the  rub,  he  seems  to  distrust  his 
own  evident  conviction.  One  might  have  been  content  to  see  him 
preserve  his  neutrality,  accompanied  by  a  full  setting  forth  of  the 
arguments  employed  on  both  sides,  if  he  had  not  so  forcibly  led  up 
to  a  judgment  from  which,  at  the  critical  moment,  he  seems  to 
shrink. 

If  we  are  to  have  a  “  Manual  of  Financial  Science,”  there  could  be 
no  better  model  on  which  to  shape  it  than  Professor  Flora’s,  which 
in  little  time  has  run  into  the  third  edition. 

Hknrt  W.  Wolff. 

LIFE  OF  FRIEDRICH  LIST.  By  Margaret  E.  Hirst.  [331 
pp.  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net.  Smith  and  Elder.  London,  1909.] 

The  question  of  tariff  reform  must  always  have  an  historic  interest 
apart  from  its  relation  to  practical  politics  ;  but  doubtless  the  present 
revival  of  interest  in  List  and  his  writings  is  due  to  the  actual  require¬ 
ments  of  the  free  trade  controversy.  List  is  claimed  as  a  scientific 
exponent  of  protection ;  and  in  spite  of  many  inconsistencies,  argu¬ 
ments  can  be  gathered  from  his  'works  which  supply  a  reasonable 
basis  for  a  policy  of  national  protection.  The  author  of  this  book  is, 
however,  strictly  impartial.  She  holds  no  brief  for  either  side,  but 
presents  the  facts  of  List’s  life  and  views  with  absolute  fairness  and 
little  comment,  though  her  work  is  preceded  by  an  introduction  which 
gives  a  more  general  view  of  the  subject.  Here  Mr.  F.  W.  Hirst 
explains  List’s  economic  position,  his  controversial  attitude,  and  the 
reasons  which  have  made  him  neglected  by  later  writers  on  both  sides. 
The  impression  left  by  this  introduction  is  indefinite ;  but  perhaps  it 
could  hardly  be  otherwise ;  and  the  reader  must  himself  glean  what 
is  valuable  in  List’s  teaching  from  the  mass  of  eager  polemics  which 
characterized  that  stormy  career. 

List’s  life  in  itself  is  not  without  interest,  though  it  is  somewhat 
dryly  narrated  by  Miss  Hirst,  by  whom  the  personal  element  is  almost 
sternly  repressed.  In  his  early  days  in  Wiirtemberg,  List  identified 
himself  with  Wangenheim’s  reform  party  ;  and  even  when  he  held  a 
professorship  at  Tubingen,  he  took  part  in  local  politics,  as  well  as  in 
the  German  Zollverein.  He  was  thus  unpopular  with  the  central 
authority  of  his  State,  and  in  1826,  after  some  years  of  agitation,  he 
went  with  his  family  to  America,  where  he  was  well  received  by 
Lafayette.  There  List  adopted  the  cause  of  protection,  and  also  took 
a  practical  interest  in  the  advance  of  railways.  So  greatly  interested 
was  he  in  these  pressing  questions  that  his  project  for  writing  an 
economic  treatise  was  never  fulfilled ;  but  his  talents  were  not 
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academic,  and  he  learnt  much  from  his  varied  observation  and 
experience. 

His  return  to  Europe  in  1831  proved  disappointing  ;  he  was  not  at 
first  welcomed  in  Wiirtemberg,  and  the  rest  of  his  life  was  passed  in 
a  series  of  disputes,  of  which  the  chief  outcomes  were  the  publication 
of  the  National  System  of  Political  Economy,  and  the  periodical  issue 
of  the  Zollvereinsblatt.  List’s  disposition  was  tempestuous,  but  his 
aims  were  disinterested,  and  he  inspired  strong  personal  afiection. 
Dejected  by  bis  many  failures,  he  died  in  1846  by  his  own  hand,  and 
his  memory  received  a  tardy  recognition  from  his  country. 

In  telling  his  story,  Miss  Hirst  indicates  his  views ;  while  these 
are  even  more  fully  expounded  in  List’s  American  betters,  and  in  the 
introduction  to  his  book,  which  are  here  printed  in  full.  He  is  now 
usually  regarded  as  the  upholder  of  protection  ;  but  there  is  a  certain 
complexity  in  his  statements  which  makes  it  difficult  to  class  him  with 
any  one  school  of  thought.  His  attitude  towards  England  was  a 
mixture  of  admiration  and  dread.  He  writes  with  bitterness  of  British 
manufacturing  ascendancy,  and  attacks  Adam  Smith  with  heat,  and 
some  injustice.  He  considers  that  agriculture  needs  no  artificial 
protection ;  his  ideas  on  credit  and  rent  are  confused ;  and,  though 
striving  for  the  economic  unity  of  Germany,  he  looks  to  Austria, 
rather  than  to  Prussia,  as  the  agent  of  regeneration. 

These  may  be  called  his  accidental  or  occasional  views,  prompted 
by  his  vivid  interest  in  the  burning  questions  of  the  time.  Meanwhile, 
we  find  certain  principles  underlying  his  work,  which  can  be  dis> 
entangled  from  such  extraneous  elements.  Chief  among  these  is  the 
conception  of  national  development.  List  maintains  that,  at  the 
present  point  in  the  world’s  history,  progress  is  achieved  through 
the  agency  of  nationalities,  and  that  economy  is  thus  primarily 
politicaL  He  often  repeats  that  the  interests  of  the  State,  of  the 
individual,  and  of  the  world  in  general  do  not  coincide ;  and  that 
therefore  the  arguments  of  those  economists,  who  ignore  or  minimize 
nationality,  do  not  apply  to  political  progress.  This  theme  recurs  in 
many  forms  throughout  his  work,  and  is  elaborated  in  his  plea  for 
protection  as  a  means  for  securing  a  balance  of  employments  in  a 
nation,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  some  of  its  total  wealth. 

Another  leading  idea  contained  in  his  writings  is  that  protection 
may  be  designed  to  increase  future  productiveness,  at  the  cost  of 
present  profits — an  idea  contained  in  Mill’s  concession  concerning 
“infant  industries,”  and  one  which  has  been  lately  emphasized  by 
Professor  Ashley.  List  is  also  careful  to  regard  protection  as  a  means, 
and  not  as  an  end  in  itself.  He  looks  upon  it  as  only  advisable  at  a 
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certain  stage  in  national  development,  and  not  as  a  constant  policy. 
These  conceptions  are  worthy  of  attention,  and  might  with  advantage 
be  stated  more  clearly  by  Miss  Hirst,  who,  in  her  description  of  List’s 
views,  is  almost  as  complex  and  involved  as  he  is  himself  ! 

However,  Miss  Hirst’s  work  of  research  is  done  with  thoroughness, 
and  her  book  closes  with  a  bibliography  and  index  which  make  it  a 
useful  guide  to  the  economic  student.  Greater  concentration  would 
add  to  its  interest ;  but  the  mere  presentment  of  facts  meets  the 
demand.  For  it  is  now  generally  acknowledged  that  List  needs  an 
interpreter :  his  work  is  full  of  contradictions  and  repetitions ;  it 
suffers  from  the  distractions  of  political  agitation ;  yet,  apart  from 
opinion,  it  deserves  study  and  respect.  His  writings,  which  for  long 
were  neglected  or  discredited,  are  now  receiving  renewed  attention. 
The  recent  re-issue,  in  English,  of  his  chief  work,  is  a  proof  of  this 
revived  interest ;  and  the  present  biography  must  be  welcomed  as 
helping  the  reader  to  gain  a  just  estimation  of  the  subject. 

M.  W.  Middleton. 

LE  ROLE  SOCIAL  DES  CAISSES  D’EPARGNE  PRIVEE 
EN  FRANCE  ET  EN  ITALIE.  Par  Andre  Bose,  Docteur  en 
Droit.  [182  pp.  8vo.  5  francs.  Rousseau.  Paris,  1909.] 

This  is  a  new  pleading  put  forward  for  liberty  to  employ  savings 
bank  money  in  what  are  called  the  “ordinary”  savings  banks  in 
France,  which  are  very  much  on  a  par  with  our  trustee  banks,  to 
whom  the  argument  likewise  applies.  The  author  is  under  this  aspect 
a  pupil  of  Leon  Say  and  of  M.  Eugene  Rostand,  and  uses  much  the 
same  arguments.  Only,  since  they  pleaded,  the  case  against  employ¬ 
ment  solely  in  renlet  has  grown  stronger,  inasmuch  as  the  debt  of 
France  has  increased,  and  there  is  accordingly  less  security.  M.  Bose 
might  have  made  out  a  better  case  still  than  he  does  had  he  not 
allowed  himself  to  be  misinformed  with  regard  to  our  own  system. 
Since  I  wrote  in  these  pages  and  elsewhere  in  protest  against  one¬ 
sided  employment  only  in  Consols,  by  the  enlightened  action  of  the 
present  Comptroller  of  the  National  Debt,  Sir  G.  Hervey,  a  great 
deal  of  what  we  reformers  asked  for  has  been  conceded.  A  substantial 
portion  of  the  “  capital  ”  is  now  invested,  not  in  2^  per  cent.  Consols, 
hut  in  3  per  cent.  Local  Loans  Stock.  That  enables  the  National 
Debt  Commissioner  to  continue  paying  depositors  their  accustomed 
2^  per  cent.,  which  rate  Lord  St.  Aldwyn  had  threatened  to  reduce. 
And  part,  at  any  rate,  of  that  portion  goes  towards  building  working¬ 
men’s  dwellings.  M.  Bose  is  also  misinformed  in  stating  that  ordinary 
mortgage  loans  are  allowed  under  our  “  Special  Investment  ”  clauses. 
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and  that  the  savinf^  bank  of  the  Lombard  Prorinces  poasesBeB  a 
large  capital  of  its  own.  There  is  some  misreading  in  this.  The 
object  which  M.  Bose  had  in  view  deserves  commendation,  and  his 
little  book  will  be  found  much  handier  for  students  of  French  and 
Italian  savings  banks  systems  than  M.  Rostand’s  bulky  tomes. 

Henby  W.  Wolff. 


SHORT  NOTICES. 

LE  BBESIL  :  SES  RICHESSES  NATURELLES,  SES  IN¬ 
DUSTRIES.  [Tom.  I.  404  pp.  Fol.  Aillaud.  Paris,  1909.] 

LE  BRfesiL;  SA  VIE,  SON  TRAVAIL,  SON  AVENIR. 
Par  Manuel  Bebnardez.  [xxx,  204  pp.  8vo.  Ortega  y  Radaelli. 
Buenos  Ayres,  1908.] 

BRAZIL  IN  1909.  By  J.  C.  Oakenfull.  [238  pp.  12mo. 
Brazilian  Publication  Office.  Paris,  1909.] 

AU  PAYS  DE  L’OR  NOIR.  Par  Paul  Walle,  Laur^at  de 
1’ Academic  Fran^aise.  [244  pp.  8vo.  Guilmoto.  Paris,  1909.] 

It  is  a  remarkable  tale  of  development  that  these  publications  have 
to  tell,  from  barbarism  and  total  neglect  of  magnificent  opportunities, 
in  a  country  big  enough — as  a  map  specially  prepared  shows — to 
embrace  all  Europe  with  the  exception  of  Russia,  and  still  leave  space 
over,  to  what  is  already  by  comparison  great  prosperity,  with  the 
promise  of  truly  grandiose  business  life  in  the  future.  For  Nature 
has  dealt  with  this  long-neglected  country  with  no  sparing  hand.  It 
makes  one’s  mouth  water  to  read  of  its  almost  embarrassingly  ample 
resources  of  fertility,  climate,  mineral  wealth,  and  aptitude  for  growing 
the  most  remunerative  vegetable  products.  After  the  **  red  rubber  ” 
of  the  Congo,  it  is  a  relief  to  read  here  of  Par  noir^  which  is  the 
Brazilian  equivalent  to  caoutchouc. 

The  figures  given  in  the  above-quoted  publications,  showing  how 
rapidly  agricultural  productiveness,  trade,  commerce,  and  industry 
have  grown,  are  truly  startling.  And  our  Tariff  Reformers  will  do 
well  to  note  that  all  this  is  due,  as  Mr.  Oakenfull  points  out,  to  the 
free  trade  measure  to  which,  driven  from  his  European  dominions  by 
Napoleon’s  bayonets.  King  Joao  II.  found  himself  constrained  to  set 
his  signature  exactly  a  century  ago.  That  measure  declared  commerce 
in  Brazil  open  to  all  the  world,  and  the  ports  of  the  colony  accessible  to 
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voBBels  of  all  countries,  after  Brazil  had  long  been  maintained  as  a 
closed  preserve  for  Portugnese  commerce  only.  Impatient  of  the 
restraint,  the  colony  was  in  a  condition  bordering  upon  open  revolt ; 
and  only  by  such  a  reform  could  Joao  retain  possession  of  it.  His 
policy  saved  him  his  throne. 

The  present  author  shows  that  the  revolution  of  1889,  eighty  years 
later,  was  really  premature,  and  has  to  some  extent  checked  progress. 
That  set  back,  so  it  is  believed,  has  now  been  got  over.  By  means  of 
the  above-mentioned  publications,  and  some  other  smaller  ones,  ready 
for  distribution,  the  Brazilian  Government  hope  to  attract  many 
settlers  into  their  country,  more  especially  British  and  French,  for 
whom  they  offer  to  make  settlement  easy.  There  are  already  a  large 
number  of  Germans  who,  true  to  one  of  their  favourite  songs  ubi  bene 
ibi  patriay  manage  to  discover  good  settling  ground,  and  whose 
presence  may  bode  well  for  settlers  from  other  countries. 

DIE  HAUSINDUSTRIE  IN  DER  SCHWEIZ.  Heraus- 
gegeben  vom  Statistischen  Bureau  des  Eidgenossischen*  Departement 
des  Innern.  [xii,  50  pp.  4to.  1  franc.  Francke.  Bern,  1909.] 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  official  publications  now  issued  in  various 
continental  countries  having  reference  to  small  trade  and  industry 
will  be  duly  noticed  by  economists  among  ourselves.  The  present 
little  book  is  based  upon  the  census  of  1905,  and  was  issued  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  an  interesting  exhibition  of  products  of  domestic  industry 
held  at  Zurich  during  the  past  summer.  It  shows  that  domestic 
industry  still  has  a  very  good  account  to  give  of  itself  in  Switzerland. 
There  were  on  August  9,  1905,  70,873  domestic  industrial  establish¬ 
ments  (out  of  118,564  establishments  altogether  in  the  particular 
trades)  in  existence  in  Switzerland,  giving  employment  to  92,162 
people.  The  major  portion  of  the  trades  practised  come  under  the 
head  of  textile  industries,  more  particularly  embroidery  and  silk 
weaving.  Watch-making  is  giving  way  to  factory  manufacture, 
also  straw  plaiting.  Of  the  92,162  people  mentioned,  67,080,  that 
is  72*8  per  cent.,  were  women,  and  25,082,  that  is,  27*2  per  cent., 
men.  In  46*9  per  cent,  of  the  establishments  referred  to  domestic 
industry  was  the  sole  occupation  practised,  in  20*5  per  cent,  more  it 
was  at  any  rate  the  principal  occupation.  In  57  *6  per  cent,  the 
occupier  of  the  house  was  the  sole  person  engaged  in  the  trade,  in 
18*3  per  cent,  more  he  or  she  was  assisted  by  members  of  the  same 
family  only,  in  19*2  per  cent,  it  was  a  member  of  the  family  who 
worked,  while  the  head  of  the  family  followed  some  other  occupation. 
This  leaves  only  4*9  per  cent,  in  which  auxiliaries  were  employed. 
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NOTIZIE  .  SULLE  CONDIZIONI  INDUSTRIAL!  DEL 
REGNO.  P.  I.-IIL  *  [^84  pp.'  4to.  Direzione  dells  Statistics.  Roms, 
1906.] 

Itslisn  official  publications  appear  rather  tardily,  as  M.  Luzzatti 
pointedly  complained  the  other  day  in  the  Chamber.  So  this  Tsloable 
summary  of  a  very  bulky  statistical  report  seems  to  be  belated.  It  is, 
however,  full  of  information  that  cannot  fail  to  be  of  interest  to 
economists  and  statisticians.  The  rulers  of  Italy  have  set  their  hearts 
upon  making  Italy  an  industrial  country,  turning,  as  Emile  de  Lave- 
leye  caustically  put  it,  a  heaven-like  country  that  Providence  obviously 
intended  to  be  a  garden,  with  beautiful  structures  and  works  of  art 
under  a  blue  sky,  into  a  smoke-shrouded  Manchester,  bristling  with 
chimneys.  Although  the  beauty  of  the  scenery  has  no  doubt  suffered 
under  the  process,  and  the  natural  calling  of  Italy,  agriculture,  has 
remained  neglected,  these  statistics  show  what  striking  progress  Italy 
has  made  on  the  new  path  which  it  has  chosen  to  tread.  Wisely  the 
authors  of  this  report  have  left  the  introductory  Part  L,  which  is  in 
truth  a  riastunto  of  the  riastunto,  to  appear  last,  as  composers  write 
their  overture  after  the  opera  is  completed.  It  accordingly  gives,  in 
236  pages,  a  capital  summary  of  the  ample  matter  tabular ly  arranged 
in  the  two  other  volumes.  The  general  tendency  in  Italy  seems  to  be 
in  the  direction  of  concentration  and  reduction  in  the  number  of 
establishments,  but  with  more  motive  power,  and  a  larger  number  of 
hands  employed.  It  would  have  been  interesting  to  be  shown  how 
the  smaller  industries  have  fared  in  the  general  forward  movement. 
The  Governments  of  Germany,  France,  and  Belgium  hold  a  protecting 
hand  over  such  in  their  own  countries.  And  statistics  recently 
reviewed  by  M.  Yves  Guyot  show  that  they  are  not  by  any  means 
being  really  “  crowded  out  ”  by  the  large  industries,  only  made  to 
shift  their  ground,  as  British  commerce  is  made  to  shift  its  ground 
under  the  effect  of  German  competition,  which  finds  out  our  weak 
points  but  does  not  swamp  us.  This  interesting  point  does  not 


appear  to  have  attracted  the  attention  of  Italian  statisticians. 
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